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Woe  unto  him  that  buildeth  his  house  by  unrighteousness,  and  his 
chambers  by  wrong;  that  useth  his  neighbour's  service  without 
wages,  and  giveth  him  not  for  his  work.        ,-«-«,  ^„ 
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APPEAL, 


10  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  Biitish  Empire, 
who  value  the  favour  of  God,  or  are  alive  to 
the  interests  or  honour  of  their  country — to  all 
who  have  any  respect  for  justice,  or  any  feelings 
of  humanity,  I  would  solemnly  address  myself. 
I  call  upon  them,  as  they  shall  hereafter  answer, 
in  the  great  day  of  account,  for  the  use  they 
shall  have  made  of  any  power  or  Influence  with 
which  Providence  may  have  entrusted  them,  to 
employ  their  best  endeavours,  by  all  lawful  and 
constitutional  means,  to  mitigate,  and,  as  soon 
as  it  may  be  safely  (}one,  to  terminate  the 
Negro  Slavery  of  the  British  Colonies ;  a  system 
of  the  grossest  injustice,  of  the  most  heathenish 
irreligion  and  immorality,  of  the  most  unprece* 
dented  degradation,  and  unrelenting  cruelty. 

At  any  time,  and  under  any  circumstances, 
from  such  a  heavy  load  of  guilt  as  this  oppression 
amounts  to,  it  would  be  our  interest  noless  than  our 
duty  to  absolve  ourselves.  But  I  will  not  attempt  to 
conc^fthat  the  present  embarrassments  and  dis- 
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tress  of  our  country — a  distress,  indeed,  in  which 
the  West  Indians  themselves  have  largely  parti- 
cipated— powerfully  enforce  on  me  the  urgency 
of  the  obligation  under  which  we  lie,  to  com- 
mence, \vithout  delay,  the  preparatory  measures 
for  putting  an  end  to  a  national  crime  of  the 
deepest  moral  malignity. 

The  long  continuance  of  this  system,  like 
that  of  its  parent  the  Slave  Trade,  can  only  be 
accounted  for  by  the  generally  prevailing  ig- 
norance of  its  real  nature,  and  of  its  great  and 
numerous  evils.  Some  of  the  abuses  which  it 
involves  have,  indeed,  been  drawn  into  notice. 
But  when  the  public  attention  has  been  at- 
tracted to  this  subject,  it  has  been  unadvisedly 
turned  to  particular  instances  of  cruelty,  rather 
than  to  the  system  in  general,  and  to  those 
essential  and  incurable  vices  which  will  inva- 
riably exist  wherever  the  power  of  man  over 
man  is  unlimited.  £ven  at  this  day,  few  of 
our  countrymen,  comparatively  speaking,  are 
at  all  apprised  of  the  real  condition  of  the 
bulk  of  the  Negro  Population ;  and,  perhaps, 
many  of  our  non-resident  West  Indian  pro- 
prietors are  full  as  ignorant  of  it  as  other  men. 
Often,  indeed,  the  most  humane  of  the  number, 
(many  of  them  are  men  whose  humanity  is 
unquestionable,)  are  least  of  all  aware  of  it, 
from  estimating,  not  unnaturally,  the  actual 
state  of  the  case,  by  the  benevolence  of  their 
own  well  meant,  but  unavailing  directions  to 
their  managers  in  the  western  hemisphere. 


The  persuasion,  that  it  is  to  the  public  ig- 
norance of  the   actual   evils  of  West   Indian 
Slavery  that  we  can  alone  ascribe  its  having 
been  suffered  so  long  to  remain  unreformed  and 
almost  unnoticed,  is  strongly  confirmed  by  re- 
ferring to  what  passed  when  the  question  for 
abolishing  the  Slave  Trade  was  seriously  debated 
in   1792.     For  then,   on   the  general  ground 
merely  of  the  incurable  injustice  and  acknow- 
ledged evils  of  slavery,  aggravated,  doubtless, 
by  the  consideration  that  it  was  a  slavery  forc- 
ibly imposed  on  unoffending  men  for  our  advan- 
tage, many  of  the  most  strenuous  and  most  form- 
idable opponents  of  the  immediate  abolition  of  the 
Slave  Trade  charged  us  with  gross  inconsistency, 
in  not  fairly  following  up  our  own  arguments,  and 
proposing  the  gradual  extinction  also  of  slavery 
itself.  "  If,"  they  argued,  "  it  is  contrary,  as  you 
maintain,  to  the  soundest  principles  of  justice, 
no  less  than  to  the  clearest  dictates  of  humanity,  to 
permit  the  fifeizure,  and  transportation  across  the 
Atlantic,  of  innocent  men  to  labour  for  our 
benefit,  can  it  be  more  just,  or  less  inhuman,  to 
leave  the  victims  of  our  rapacity  to  a  life  of 
slavery  and  degradation,  as  the  hopeless  lot  of 
themselves  and  their  descendants  for  ever  ?    If, 
indeed,  it  had  been  true,  as  was  alleged  by  the 
African  merchants,  that  the  slaves  were  only 
the  convicts  of  Africa,  condemned  afler  a  fair 
trial,  or  that  they  were  delivered  by  the  mercy 
of  tlieir  British  purchasers  from  becoming  the 
victims  of  a  bloody  superstition,  ov  of  a  relent- 
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less  despotisnit  or  of  cruel  intestine  wars,  — in 
short,  if,  as  was  urged  in  defence  of  the  traffic, 
the  situation  of  the  slaves  in  Africa  was  so  bad 
that  it  was  worth  while,  even  on  the  plainest 
principles  of  humanity,  to  bring  them  away,  and 
to  place  them  in  a  Christian  community,  though 
at  the  price  of  all  the  sufferings  they  must  un- 
dergo during  the  process  of  their  deliverance, 
yet  even  then  our  detaining  them  as  slaves 
longer  than  should  be  necessary  for  civilizing 
them,  and  enabling  them  to  maintain  themselves 
by  their  own  industry,  would  be  indefensible. 
But  when,  as  we  maintained,  all  these  pleas  had 
been  proved  to  be  not  merely  gross  falsehoods, 
but  a  cruel  mockery  of  the  wretched  sufferers, 
how  much  more  strongly  were  we  bound  not  to 
desert  them  so  soon  as  they  should  be  landed  in 
the  West  Indies ;  but  to  provide  as  early  as  pos- 
sible for  their  deliverance  from  a  bondage  which 
we  ourselves  declared  to  have  been  originally  un- 
just and  cruel.  But  whatever  shadow  of  a  plea 
might  have  existed  for  reducing  the  imported 
Africans  to  slavery,  surely  none  could  be  urged 
ibr  retaining,  in  the  same  hopeless  state,  their 
progeny  to  the  latest  generation/' 

Such  was,  I  repeat  it,  the  reasoning  of  many 
of  our  greatest  and  ablest  opponents,  as  well  as 
of  some  of  our  warmest  friends.  Such  more 
especially  was  the  argument  of  our  most  pow- 
erful antagonist  in  the  House  of  Commons ; 
and,  on  these  grounds,  he^  thirty  years  ago, 
proposed,  that  in  less  than  eight  years,  which  of 


course  would  have  expired  at  the  beginniug  of 
the  preset  century,  not  only  should  the  Slave 
IVade  cease,  but  the  extinction  of  slaver}^  should 
itself  commence.  He  proposed  that  from  that 
hour  every  new-born  Negro  infant  should  be  free; 
subject  only,  when  he  should  attain  to  puberty, 
to  a  species  of  apprenticeship  for  a  few  years,  to 
repay  the  owner  for  the  expence  of  maintain- 
ing him  during  the  period  of  infancy  and 
boyhood.  Can  I  here  forbear  remarking,  that 
if  the  advocates  for  immediate  abolition  could 
have  foreseen  that  the  feelings  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  then  apparently  so  warmly  excited, 
and  so  resolutely  fixed  on  the  instant  extinction 
of  the  Slave  Trade,  would  90  soon  subside  into 
a  long  and  melancholy  apathy ;  and  had  they 
in  consequence  acceded  to  these  proposals,  the 
slavery  of  the  West  Indies  would  by  this  time 
nearly  have  expired,  and  we  should  be  now  re- 
joicing in  the  delightful  change  which  the  mass 
of  our  Negro  Population  would  have  expe- 
rienced, from  a  state  of  ignominious  bondage  to 
the  condition  of  a  free  and  happy  peasantry. 

And  by  whom  was  this  proposal  made  ?  Was 
it  by  some  hot-headed  enthusiast,  some  specu- 
lative votary  of  the  rights  of  man  ?  No,  by  the 
late  Lord  Melville,  then  Mr.  Dundas,  a  states- 
man of  many  great  and  rare  endowments,  of  a 
vigorous  intellect,  and  superior  energy  of  mind ; 
but  to  whom  no  one  ever  imputed  an  extrava- 
gant zeal  for  speculative  rights  or  modern  theo^ 
ries.     And  let  it  be  taken  into  account  in  what 


character  he  suggested  this  measure.  In  that 
which  seemed  to  give  a  pledge  not  only  for  its 
justice  but  for  its  expediency  i  —  that  of  the  par- 
tizan  and  acknowledged  patronof  the  West  Indian 
body;  and  at  the  very  moment  when  he  was  most 
conversant  with  ail  their  affiurs,  and  naturally 
most  alive  to  all  their  interests.  If  any  emotions 
of  surprises  therefore,  should  be  excited  by  my 
present  appeal,  it  should  be,  that  it  has  been  so 
long  ddayed,  rather  than  that  it  is  now  brought 
forward;  that  previously  to  our  commencing 
our  endeavours  for  the  mitigation,  and  ultimate 
extinction  ci  slavery,  we  should  have  suffered 
twenty-two  long  years  to  elapse,  beyond  that 
.  intsertal  for  notice  and  preparation,  which  even 
the  advocate  of  the  West  Indians  himself  had 
voluntarily  proposed,  as  what  appeared  to  him  to 
be  at  once  safe  and  reasonable. 

It  IS  due  also  to  the  character  of  the  late  Mr. 
Burke  to  state,  that  long  before  the  subject  of 
the  Slave  Trade  had  engaged  the  public  attention, 
his  large  and  sagacious  mind,  though  far  from 
being  fully  informed  of  the  particulars  of  the  West 
Indian  system,  had  become  sensible  of  its  deeply 
criminal  nature.  He  had  even  devised  a  plan  for 
ameliorating,  and  by  degrees  putting  an  end  both 
to  the  Slave  Trade  and  to  the  state  of  slavery  itself 
in  the  West  Indies.  He  proposed,  by  education, 
and  above  all,  by  religious  instruction,  to  pre- 
pare the  poor  degraded  slaves  for  the  enjoyment 
of  civil  rights ;  taking  them,  in  the  meaatime, 
into  the  guardianship  and  superintendence  of 


Dfloets  to  be  sppmnted  by  tiie  British  govern- 
fnent.  It  scarcely  needs  be  remarked,  in  how 
great  a  degree  Mr.  Burke  was  an  enemy  to  all  spe- 
culative theories ;  and  his  authority  will  at  least 
absolve  those  who  now  undertake  the  cause  of 
the  Negro  Slaves^  from  the  imputation  of  harshly 
and  unwarrantably  disturbing  a  wholesome  and 
legitimate  system  of  civil  subordination. 

But  if  such  were  the  just  convictions  pro- 
duced in  the  mind  of  Mr.  Burke,  though  very 
imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  vices  of  the 
West  India  system  -«-  still  more,  if  it  was  con- 
ceded by  many  of  those  who  opposed  the  im- 
mediate abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade,  more  espe- 
cially by  that  po||^  statesman,  Mr.  Dundas, 
that  a  state  of  slavery,  considered  merely  as  a 
violation  of  the  natural  rights  of  human  beings, 
being  unjust  in  its  origin,  must  be  unwarranta- 
ble in  its  continuance  —  what  would  have  been 
the  sentiments  and  feelings  produced  in  all  ge- 
nerous and  humane  minds  by  our  West  Indian 
Blavery,  had  they  known  the  detail  of  its  great 
and  manifold  evils  ? 

The  importance  of  proving,  that  the  alleged 
•decrease  of  the  slaves  arose  from  causes  which 
it  was  in  the  master's  power  easily  to  remove,  led 
the  abolitionists  of  the  Slave  Trade,  in  stating 
the  actual  vices  of  the  West  Indian  system, 
to  dwell  much,  and  too  exclusively,  per- 
haps, on  the  slaves  being  under-fed  and  over- 
worked, and  on  the  want  of  due  medical  care 
and  medical  comforts;     These  evils,  which  are 
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indeed  very  great»  must,  of  course  be  aggra- 
vated where  the  planters  were  in  embarrassed 
circumstances,  notoriously  the  situation  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  owners  of  West  Indian 
estates.  But,  speaking  generally,  there  exists  es- 
sentially, in  the  system  itself,  from  various  causes, 
a  natural  tendency  towards  the  maximum  of 
labour,  and  the  minimum  of  food  and  other 
comfoits.  That  such  was  the  case  in  general, 
whatever  exceptions  there  might  be  in  particular 
instances,  was  decisively  established  by  the  tes- 
timony even  of  West  Indian  authorities ;  and 
it  was  fatally  confirmed  by  the  decrease  of  the 
slaves  in  almost  all  our  settlements.  No  other 
satisfactory  explanation  coi^  be  given  of  this 
melancholy  fact ;  for  it  is  cl>ntrary  to  universal 
experience  as  to  the  Negro  race,  not  in  their 
own  country  only,  where  they  are  remarkably  pro- 
lific, but  in  the  case  of  the  domestic  slaves,  even  in 
our  sugar  Colonies.  The  free  Negroes  and  Mu- 
lattoes,  and  also  the  Maroons*,  in  the  island  of  Ja- 
maica, the  Charaibst  of  St.  Vincent,  and  the  Ne- 
groes of  Bencoolen  were  all  known  to  increase 
their  numbers,  though  under  circumstances  far 
from  favourable  to  population  ;  and,  above  all,  a 
striking  contrast  was  found  in  the  rapid  native  in- 

*  The  descendants  of  the  Negro  slaves  who  fled  into  the 
woods,  when  Jamaica  was  taken  by  Venables  and  Vernon, 
under  Oliver  Cromwell|  and  who,  about  eighty  years  ago. 
Were  settled  in  separate  villages  as  free  Negroes. 

f  The  descendants  of  the  crew  of  an  African  ship  which 
was  wrecked  on  the  island  about  a  century  ago. 
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cieaM  of  the  Negro  aUves  in  the  United  States 
of  America,  though  situated  in  a  climate  far  less 
suited  to  the  Negro  constitution  than  that  of  the 
West  Indies.  There  alone,  in  a  climate  much 
the  same  as  that  of  Africa,  it  was  declared  im- 
possible even  to  keep  up  their  numbers,  without 
continual  importations.  This  fact  alone  was  a 
strong  presumptive  proof,  and  was  raised  by  va- 
rious concurrent  facts  and  arguments  into  a 
positive  certainty,  that  the  decrease  of  the  slaves 
arose  in  no  small  degree,  not  only  from  an  ex- 
cess of  labour,  but  from  the  want  of  a  requisite 
supply  of  food,  and  of  other  necessaries  and 
comforts.  The  same  phenomena,  I  fear,  are  still 
found  to  exist,  and  to  indicate  the  continuance 
of  the  same  causes.  For  unless  I  am  much  mis- 
informed, there  is  still  a  progressive  decrease  by 
mortality  in  most  of  our  Colonies ;  and  if  in  a 
smaller  ratio  to  their  whole  population  than  for- 
merly, it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  enormous 
loss,  in  the  seasoning  of  newly  imported  Afri-* 
cans,  now  no  longer  aggravates  the  sad  account. 
But  though  the  evils  which  have  been  al- 
ready enumerated  are  of  no  small  amount^ 
in  estimating  the  physical  sufferings  of  human 
beings,  especially  of  the  lower  rank,  yet,  to  a 
Christian  eye,  they  shrink  almost  into  insig- 
nificance when  compared  with  the  moral  evils 
that  remain  behind — with  that,  above  all,  which 
runs  through  the  whole  of  the  various  cruel 
circumstances  of  the  Negro  slave's  condition. 
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And  is  at  <mce  the  efibct  of  his  nh'ongs  and  suf- 
finiBgSy  thdr  Utter  aggravation,  and  the  pre^ 
text  for  their  continuance,— his  extreme  degrad- 
ation in  the  intellectual  and  moral  scale  of 
being,-  and  in  the  estimation  of  his  white  op- 
pressors* 

The  proofs  of  the  extreme  degradation  of  the 
slaves,  in  the  latter  sense,  are  innumerable ; 
and,  indeed^  it  must  be  confessed,  that  in  the 
tiiindb  of  Europeans  in  general,  more  especi- 
ally in  vulgar  minds,  whether  vulgar  fircmi 
the  v^ant  of  education,  or  morally  vulgar, 
^a  more  inwrought  and  less  curable  vulgarity,) 
the  personal  peculiarities  of  the  Negro  race 
could  scarcely  fail,  by  diminishing  sympathy,  to 
produce  impressions,  not  merely  of  contempt,  but 
everf  <jf  disgust  and  aversion.  But  how  strongly 
are  these  impressions  sure  to  be  confirmed  and 
augmented,  when  to  all  the  effects  of  bodily  dis- 
tinctiotis  are  superadded  all  those  arising  fVom 
the  want  of  civilization  and  knowledge,  and 
still  more,  all  the  hateff  ul  vices  that  slavery  never 
fhils  to  engender  or  to  aggravate.  Siich^  in  truth, 
must  naturally  be  the  eflfect  of  these  powerful 
cauises,  that  even  the  most  ingeniously  con- 
structed  system  which  humanity  and  policy  com- 
1>ined  conld  have  devised,  would  in  vain  have  en- 
deavoured to  counteract  them  :  how  much  more 
powerfbMy  then  iftust  they  operate,  esfpccially 
in  low  and  uneducated  minds,  when  the  whole 
system  abounds  with  institutions  and  practices 
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trad  to  ccmfirm  and  •trengthen  their 
efficieocyt  and  to  give. to  a  ccmtempUious  aver- 
flion  for  the  Negro  race»  the  Banction  of  fnaimens 
and  of  law. 

It  were  well  if  the  coDsequences  of  .these  in^ 
pressions  were  only  to  be  discovered  among  the 
inferior  ranks  of  the  privileged  class,  or  only  to  be 
found  in  the  opinions  and  conduct  of  individuals. 
But  in  the  earlier  laws  of  our  colonies  they  are 
expressed  in  the  language  of  insult,  and  in  cha- 
xacters  of  bloods  And  too  many  of  these  laws 
still  remain  unrepealed,  to  permit  the  belief  that 
the  same  odious  spirit  of  legislation  no  longer 
exists,  OfT  to  relieve  the  injured  objects  of  them 
from  their  degrading  influence.  The  slaves  were 
systematically  depressed  below  the  level  of  hu^ 
man  beings.*  And  though  I  confess,  that  it  is 
of  less  concern  to  a  slave  under  what  laws  he 
lives  than  what  is  the  character  of  his  master, 
yet  if  the  laws  had  extended  to  them  favour 
and  protection  instead  of  degradation,  this 
would  have  tended  to  raise  them  in  the  social 
scale,  and  operating  insensibly  on  the  public 

*  An  act  of  Barbadoes,  (8th,  Aug.  16SS,)  prescribing  tbe 
Diode  of  trial  for  slavesy  recite8>  tliat  **  they  being  brutish 
slaves,  deserve  not,  for  the  baseness  of  their  condition,  to  be 
tried  by  the  legal  triri  of  twdve  men  of  their  peters,  ftc." 
Another  clause  of  the  same  act,  speaks  of  the  *\  barbarous, 
fnU^  and  savage  natures  of  the  same  Negroes  and  other 
slayei,''  being  such  as  renders  them  wholly  unqualified  to  be 
governed  by  the  laws,  practices,  and  customs  of  other  na- 
tions* Other  instances  of  a  Tike  sfnrit  might  be  cited  in  the 
acts  OT  sMmt 
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mind,  might,  by  degrees,  have  softened  the  ex- 
treme rigour  of  their  bondage.    Such,    how- 
ever,   had    been  the*  contrary  effects    of  an 
opposite  process,  on  the  estimation  of  the  Ne- 
gro race,  before  the  ever-to-beJionored  Gran- 
ville Sharpe,    and   his   followers,   had    begun 
to  vindicate  their  claim,  to  the  character  and 
privileges  of  human  nature,    that  a  writer  of 
the  highest  authority  on  all  West  India  subjects, 
Mr.  Long,  in  his  celebrated  History  of  Jamaica, 
though  pointing  out  some  of  the  particulars  of 
their  ill  treatment,  scrupled  not  to  state  it  as 
his  opinion,   that  in  the  gradations  of  being, 
Negroes  were  little   elevated  above   the  oran 
outang,  **  that  type  of  man/'     Nor  was  this  an 
unguarded  or  a  hastily  thrown  out  assertion. 
He  institutes  a  laborious  comparison  of  the 
Negro  race  with  that  species  of  baboon ;   and 
declares,  that  **  ludicrous  as  the  opinion   may 
seem,  he  does  not  think  that  an  oran  outang 
husband  would  be  any  dishonor  to  a  Hottentot 
female/'     When  we  find    such  sentiments    as 
these  to  have  been  unblushingiy  avowed  by  an 
author  of  the   highest  estimation    among  the 
West  India  colonists,  we  are  prepared  for  what 
we  £nd  to  have  been,  and,  I  grieve  to  say,  still 
continues  to  be,  the  practical  effects  of  these 
opinions. 

The  first  particular  of  subsisting  legal  oppress 
Sion  that  I  shall  notice,  and  which  is  at  once  a  de- 
cisive proof  of  the  degradation  of  the  Negro  race, 
in  the  eyes  of  the  whites,  and  a  powerful  cause 
of  its  continuaiicet  is  of  a  deeply  rooted  cfaa^ 
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racter,  and  often  productive  of  the  most  cruei 
effecU.  In  the  contemplation  of  law  they  are 
not  persons,  but  mere  chattels ;  and  as  such  are 
liable  to  be  seized  and  sold  by  creditors  and  by 
executors,  in  payment  of  their  owner's  debts ; 
and  this  separately  from  the  estates  on  which 
they  are  settled.  By  the  operation  of  this  system^ 
the  most  meritorious  slave  who  may  have  accu- 
mulated a  little  peculium,.  and  may  be  living 
with  his  family  in  some  tolerable  comfort,  who 
by  long  and  faithful  services  may  have  endeared 
himself  to  his  proprietor  or  manager,*—  who^  in 
short,  is  in  circumstances  that  mitigate  greatly 
the  evils  of  his  condition — is  liable  at  once  to  be 
torn  for  ever  from  his  home,  his  family,,  and  his 
friends,  and  to  be  sent  to  serve  a  new  master, 
perhaps  in  another  island,  for  the  rest  of  his 
life. 

Another  particular  of  their  degradation  bylaw, 
which,  in  its  effects,  most  perniciously  affects 
their  whole  civil  condition,  and  of  which  their 
inadequate  legal  protection  is  a  sure  and  ne« 
cessary  consequence,  is  their .  evidence  being 
inadmissible  i^ainst  any  free  person.  The  effect 
of  this  cannot  be  stated  more  clearly  or  com* 
pendiously  than  in  the  memorable  evidence  of 
a  gentleman  eminently  distinguished  for  the  can- 
dour with  which  he  gave  to  the  Slave  Trade 
Committee  the  result  of  his  long  personal  ex« 
perience  in  the  West  Indies, — the  late  Mr. 
Otley,  Chief^ustice  of  St.  Vincent's,*-^ himself 
a  phuifeer*  :*~^^<  As  the  evidence  of  slav#a  is  never 
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admitted  against  white  men,  th^  difficulty  of 
legally  estaUishing  the  facts  is  so  great,  that 
white  men  are  in  a  maimer  put  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  law/*  It  is  due  also  to  the  late  Sir' 
William  Young,  loftg  one  of  the  most  active  op* 
ponents  of  the  aboKtion,  to  state,  that  he  like- 
wise, when  Governw  of  Tobago,  acknowledged, 
as  a  radical  detect  in  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice, that  the  law  of  evidence  ^*  covered  the 
most  guilty  European  with  impunity.** 

The  same  concession  was  made  by  both  houses 
of  the  legislature  of  Grenada,  in  the  e^liest 
inquiries  of  the  IVivy  Council.  The  only  diffi- 
culty, as  they  stated,  that  had  been  found  in  put- 
ting •an  effi^ctual  stop  to  gross  and  wanton  cruelty 
towards^  slaves,  was  that  of  bringing  home  the 
proof  of  the  fact  against  the  delinquent  by 
satisfactory  evidence ;  those  who  were  capable  of 
the  goilt^  being  in  gei^ral  artful  enough  to  pre- 
vent any  but  slaves  being  witnesses  of  the  fact. 
<<  As  the  matter  stands,*'  they  add,  *<  though 
we  hope  the  instances  in  this  island  are  at  this 
day  not  frequent,  yet  it  muAt  be  admitted  with 
regret,  that  the  persons  prosecuted,  and  who 
certiUrily  were  guilty,  have  escaped  for  want  of 
legid  preof." 

It'  is  obvious  that  the  same  cause  must  pro- 
duce the  same  efiect'in  all  our  other  slave  colo- 
nies, although  there  has  not  been  fbund  the' 
same  candour  in  confessing  it* 

The  next  evil  which  I  shall  specify,  for  which' 
the  extreme  ^k^radMioti  of  these  poor  beihgs. 
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ip  the  eyes  of  their  masteFS,  can  akme  itfM!OUDt> 
18  the  driving   systenh     Not  being  supposed 
capable  of  being  governed  like  other  bunian 
beings,  by  the  hope  of  reward,  or  the  fear  of 
punishment,  they  are  subjected  to  the  itnme* 
diate  impulse  or  present  terror  of  the  :whip^  and 
ate  driven  at  their,  work  like  brute  animals. 
Lower  than  this  it  is  scarely  possible  fiir  man  to 
be  defnressed  by  man«  If.  such  treatment  does  not: 
find  him  vile  and  despised,   it  must,  infallibly 
roakp  him  so.     Let  it  not  however  be.  supposed, 
that -the  only  evil  of  this  truly  odk>us  ^stem  is 
its  outraging  the  moral  character  of  the  human 
species,  or  its  farther  degrading  the  •  slaves  in 
the  eyes  of  all  who  are  in  authority  over  tbem, 
and  thereby  extinguishing  that  sympathy  ^i^hich 
would  be  their  best  protection.     The  whip  is^ 
itself  a  dreadful  instrument  of  pitfushment ;  and 
the  mode  of  inflicting  that  punishment  shock* 
ingly  indecent   and  <iegrading.     The  drivters* 
tbemsdves,  commonly,  or  rather  idwiays  slaves, 
are  usually  the  strongest  and  stoutest  of  the* 
Negroes  $   and  though  they  are  forbidden  to! 
give  more  than  s  few  lashes  at  a  time,  as  the 
immediate  chastisement  <^  faults  co«Hnitted  at' 
their  work,  yet  the  power  over  the  slaves  which 
they  thus  possess  unavoidably  invests  them  with 
a  truly  formidable  tyranny,  the  <conse<|uences  of 
which,  to  the  unfortunate  subjects  of  it,  aire  ofleri 
in  the  highest  degree  oppressive  and  pemidoos. 
No  one  who  repots  on  the  subjeirt  can  be  at  a 
loss  to  antidpate  ^>ne  odious .  use  which  is  too 
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commonly  made  of  this  despotism,  in  extorting, 
from  the  fears  of  the  young  females  who  are 
subject  to  it,  compliances  with  the  licentious 
desires  of  the  drivers,  which  they  might  other- 
wise  have  refused  from  attachment  to  another, 
if  not  from  moral  feelings  and  restraints.  It  is 
idle  and  insulting  to  talk  of  improving  the  condi- 
tion of  these  poor  beings,  as  rational  and  moral 
agents,  while  they  are  treated  in  a  manner 
which  precludes  self-government,  and  annihi- 
lates all  human  motives  but  such  as  we  impose 
on  a  maniac,  or  on  a  hardened  and  incorrigible 
convict. 

Another  abuse  which  shews,  like  the  rest, 
the  extreme  degradation  of  the  Negro  race,  and 
the  apathy  which  it  creates  in  their  masters,  is 
the  cruel,  and,  at  least  in  the  case  of  the 
female  sex,  highly  indecent  punishments  in- 
flicted in  public,  and  in  the  face  of  day,  often 
in  the  presence  of  the  gang,  or  of  the  whole 
assembled  population  of  an  estate.  From  their 
low  and  ignominious  condition  it  doubtless 
proceeds,  that  they  are  in  some  degree  regarded 
as  below  the  necessity  of  observing  towards 
others  the  proper  decencies  of  life,  or  of  having 
those  decencies  observed  by  others  towards 
them. 

It  is  no  doubt  also  chiefly  owing  to  their 
not  being  yet  raised  out  of  that  extreme 
depth  in  which  they  are  sunk,  so  much  below 
the  level  of  the  human  species,  tliat  no  attempts 
have  been  made  to  introduce  among  them  the 
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Christian  institution  of  marriage,  that  blessed 
union  which  the  Almighty  himself  established  as 
a  fundamental  law,  at  the  creation  of  man,  to  be 
as  it  were  the  well-spring  of  all  the  charities  of 
life  —  the  source  of  all  domestic  comfort  and 
social  improvement^  —  the  moral  cement  of 
civilized  society. 

In  truth,  so  far  have  the  masters  been  from 
attempting  to  establish  marriage  generally  among 
their  slaves,  that  even  the  idea  of  its  introduction 
among  them  never  seems  to  have  seriously  sug- 
gested itself  to  their  minds.  In  the  commence- 
ment of  the  long  contest  concerning  the  abolition 
of  the  Slave  Trade,  it  was  one  of  a  number  of 
questions  respecting  the  treatment  of  slaves  in 
the  West  Indies  put  by  the  Privy  Council, — 
**  What  is  the  practice  respecting  the  marriage 
of  Negro  Slaves,  and  what  are  the  regulations 
concerning  it  ?''  In  all  instances,  and  from 
every  colony,  the  answers  returned  were  such 
as  these :  "  They  do  not  marr}\"  "  They  co- 
habit  by  mutual  consent,''  &c.  ^  If  by  mar- 
riage is  meant  a  regular  contract  and  union  of 
one  man  with  one  woman,  enforced  by  positive 
institutions,  no  such  practice  exists  among  the 
slaves,  and  they  are  left  entirely  free  in  this  re- 
spect, &c/' 

Let  me  not  be  supposed  ignorant  of  some 
acts  of  the  West  Indian  Legislatures,  the 
{)erusal  of  which  might  produce  an  opposite 
impression  on  the  uninformed  and  credulous 

c 
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MS  th^y  gi^vely  require  all  owners,  managers, 
&c.  of  slaves,  under  a  penalty,  to  cj^hort 
their  slaves  to  receive  the  ceremony  of  mar* 
Tiage  as  instituted  under  the  forms  of  the 
Christian  Religion :  they  even  profess  <*  to  pro*^ 
tect  the  domestic  and  connubial  happiness  of 
slaves*^  But  in  direct  contradiction  to  the 
impression  that  would  naturally  be  produced 
by  these  laws,  the  Privy  Council,  but  a  year 
after  their  enactment,  was  informed,  in  express 
terms,  that  in  the  very  island  in  which  these 
laws  had  been  passed,  there  was  no  such 
thing  as  marriage,  except  that  sometimes  it 
existed  among  the  Roman  Catholic  slaves.  This 
neglect  of  marriage  is  the  more  extraordinary^ 
because  the  owners  of  slaves  are  powerfully  called 
upon  by  self-interest,  no  less  than  by  religion  and 
humanity,  to  make  the  attempt  to  promote  it. 
With  one  concurrent  voice  they  have  spoken 
of  the  licentiousness  of  the  slaves,  and  of  the 
numerous  bad  consequences  which  follow  from 
the  promiscuous  intercourse  so  generally  pre** 
valent  between  the  sexes«  To  this  cause^  indeed, 
they  chiefly  ascribed  that  inability  to  keep  up 
th?  numbers  of  their  slaves  which  they  ere- 
jdibly  pro(fessf4  to  lament  most  deeply.  How 
strange,  then,  that  the  very  institutioa  with 
which  the  Almighty  associated  the  primeval 
comn^aod,  **  Increase  and  multiply,^*  seems  not 
«Y^n  .to  have  .presented  itself  to  their  minds. 
*Z  .havst  scarcely  found  a  solitary  instance  in 
which  the  want  of  marrisge  is  regretted,  or  speci- 
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fied  as  in  any  degree  instrumental  in  preventing 
the  natural  increase  of  slaves,  which  was  d^Md 
so  earpestly .  I  recollect  not  a  word  having  been 
smously  stated  on  the  subject,  until  long  after  the . 
charge  of  neglecting  the  marriage  institution  had 
been  strongly  ui^d  agaipst  the  slave  owners 
by  the  abolitionists.  Then,  indeed,  it  was  stated 
in  the  meliorating  act  of  the  Leeward  Islands 
of  1798f  that  it  was  unnecessary,  and  even  inw 
proper,  to  enforce  the  celebration  of  any  re- 
ligious rites  among  the  slaves,  in  order  to  sanotify 
contracts,  the  faithful  performance  of  which 
could  be  looked  for  only  by  a  regular  improve^ 
ment  in  religion,  morality,  and  civii^tion.  To 
those  who  know  any  thing  of  the  public  mind 
in  our  West  Indian  colonies,  this  passage  speaks 
very  intelligible  language.  It  plainly  intiqutes 
thd  very  position  I  have  been  laying  down,  thafc 
the  slaved  are  considered  as  too  degraded  t^ 
be  proper  subjects  ^r  the  marr iafe  institiftion. 
A  striking  corroboration  of  this  position  was 
afforded  but  a  few  years  ago,  when  a  very  wor- 
thy clergyman,  in  one  of  our  Lteewarc)  Islands, 
having  obtained  the  master^s  leave,  proposed  to 
solemnize  the  marriage  of  a  slave  according  to 

th^  fbrms  of  the  Church   of  England.     The 
poblici^tion  of  the  banns  produced  An  umversal 

ferment  in  the  colony:  the  case  was  immedi<« 

atdy  refeiTcd  to  the  highest  legal  authorities 

upon  the  spot;  nor  was  the  question,  as  apoiq|  of 

law,  setded,  until  it  had  been  referred  tai  hi^ 

Majesty's  legal  advisers  in  this  country. 

c  2 
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I  have  dwelt  the  longer,  and  insisted  the  more 
strongly  on  the  universal  want  of  the  marriage 
institution  among  the  slaves,  because,  among  the 
multiplied  abuses  of  the  West  Indian  system,  it 
appears  to  me  to  be  one  of  the  most  influential 
in  its  immoral  and  degrading  effects.  It  should, 
however,  be  remarked,  that  though  the  pre« 
valeuce  of  promiscuous  intercourse  between  the 
male  and  female  slaves  is  nearly  universal, 
yet  mutual  and  exclusive,  though  rarely  per- 
manent attachments,  between  two  individuals 
of  different  sexes  frequently  take  place;  and 
as  the  Africans  notoriously  have  warm  affec- 
tions, the  regard  is  oflen  very  strong,  so  long 
as  it  continues.  On  the  mother's  side  also 
the  instincts  of  nature  are  too  sure  not  to  pro- 
duce  great  aff*ection  for  her  children,  some  degree 
of  which  also  will  often  be  found  in  the  father. 
But  how  far  are  these  precarious  connections 
from  producing  that  growing  attachment,  that 
mutual  confidence,  which  spring  from  an  identity 
of  interest,  from  the  common  feeling  for  a 
common  progeny,  with  all  the  multiplied  emo- 
tions of  hope  and  even  of  fear,  of  joys  and  even  of 
sorrows,  which  bind  families  together,  when  mu- 
tually attached  to  each  other  by  the  indissoluble 
bonds  of  a  Christian  union  ?  Alas !  the  injustice 
with  which  these  poor  creatures  are  treated  ac- 
companies them  throughout  the  whole  of  their 
progress ;  and  even  the  cordial  drops  which  a 
ghicious  Providence  has  elsewhere  poured  into 
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the  cup  of  poverty  and  labour,  are  to  them 
vitiated  and  embittered^ 

It  must  also  be  observed,  that  licentiousness 
thus  produced  is  not  confined  to  the  Negroes. 
The  fact  is  perfectly  notorious,  that  it  has  been 
the  general  policy  to  employ  instead  of  married 
managers  and  overseers,  single  young  men  as  the 
immediate  superintendents  of  the  gangs ;  and 
hence  it  too  naturally  follows,  that  they  who, 
from  their  being  the  depositories  of  the  master's- 
authority,  ought  to  be  the  protectors  of  the 
purity  of  the  young  females,  too  often  become 
their  corrupters. 

It  is  a  farther  important  truth,  pregnant  with 
the  most  serious  consequences,  that  the  ex- 
treme degradation  which  is  supposed  to  render 
the  slaves  unfit  to  form  the  marriage  con- 
tract, belongs  not  merely  to  their  situation  as 
slaves,  but  to  their  colour  as  Negroes.  HenCe 
it  adheres  not  only  to  those  who  are  for  ever  re- 
leased from  slaviery,  but  to  those  also  who,  by  hav^ 
ing  one  European  parent,  might  be  presumed  to 
be  raised  highly  above  the  level  of  the  servile 
race.  Such  is  the  incurable  infamy  inherent  in 
what  sUli  belongs  to  them  of  African  origin, 
that  they  are  at  an  almost  immeasurable  dis- 
tance in  the  scale  of  being  below  the  lowest  of 
the  whites.*    The  free  women  of  colour  deem  art 

*  The  extreme  degradation  of  the  coloured  race,  as  it 
affects  their  marriage  relations,  is  strikinglj  illustrated  by 
»   passage   in   one    of    the    maoji:   pamphlets   puhhshad 


iUftftit  coniMctioii  iti&  kt  white  tamtk  mora  respec1»- 
able  than  a  legal  union  with  a  coloured  buabadd ; 
while  the  Mulatto  midesi  as  Mr*  B.  Edwards  de- 

against  the  ftegistfy  l^ill,  in  i&l6,  by  a  gehtleinan 
fSCHht  ttttte  iM'dmit  ttt  BafbadiM.  Re  speaks  #idi  real  hn- 
WMikf  df  tfio  Am  eol^ltml  pe6|dii,  alid  sttoagljr  moom- 
fenaads  diair  beiqg  inwated  wilii  civil  and  political  righla. 
Such  is  tbe  un^onunon  enlargement  of  his  mind,  that  he  even 
suggests  a  plan,  through  the  me^um  of  a  moral  union  of  the 
lektt  dttiong  the  col6u)red  people  hi  the  colonies,  fot  the 
gHidoAl  eAlnMnpMltM  of  the  A^dki  y«t  he  Teiy  itttmgfy 
depremtfea  any:  Bttemplf  t#  intvodace  any  such  cennection 
between  them  and  the  white  inhabitants :  and  he  ,owns  that 
the  West  Jndian  prejudice  is  sufficiently  implanted  in  his  own 
mind,  to  rehder  such  a  connection  hoi  only  Fepugiiafit  to 
hts  teelftt^,  hdt  ^<  ccmtm^  t4  ht^  fita  of  ttittrali,  rdi^tin,  abd 
>a%»''  ObUsm  imt,  that  tids  Wm  Indiait  prajiidicG  ii 
oniy  agaiaat  a  moral  wiion  aiid4lanneetioibfor  ha  actually  ia<» 
fomu  us  thai  the  anflieni/  coimection  with  this  degraded  class 
of  the  female  population  is  almost  universal,  prevailing,  with 
sc&rc^ty  an  excepiton,  aA6ng  £he  tamrfled  no  less  than  die  nti- 
flitirSled  nleb:  ttb  ^fikleft,  ttkd  Ik  ib  ^bUMUmtly  MaBtttied  by 
Mlw  i:d««u[di>  that  pToalitutibii  f  s  aahappily  now  the  only  por-i 
tioDlnf  Ihaeeleured  wataieni  and  thfUthe  white  men  who  form 
connections  with  them,  purchase  them  of  their  owners,  and  in 
many  instances  o^  their  own  parents.  Bat  against  ih^  rikotat 
tikaih  he  dedAr^  that  he  #onld  giMrd,  by  advi^ng  that  the 
MM  Ateld  be  teade  16  atladl  the^^cWitflljkmu  dkdpetkditet 
tf^.Jehm^tnm  mt  apon  the  parties  ae  intenaarrying*  Tbi» 
opinion  of  a  single  indiyidualt  however  respeciablei  would 
scarcely  have  sufficient  weight  to  entitle  it  to  so  much  notice 
in  any  general  argument  concerning  the  treatment  <>f  the 
Negroes ;  but  it  becomes  of  real  importance,  when,  as  in 
dkis  InsMMeei  ^  WitolMtle  for  the  Waal  Indian  cause  bedrs 
M  MMftrtMiy  th  Ikife  f  etneially  prevailing  aentnnenu  and 
^naUtig*  in  ^Mllft  ^  the  togen  tod  moit  aacient  of  aur 
West  Indian  colonies. 


ckretf  with-  ^toM  fee\mgi  Mt  mhftppiljr  in  tM 
Io#  a  state  of  degmdation  to  thlQk  of  matrimony* 
Well  may  he  theft 'remark,  that  thei)^  spirits 
seem  to  sifik  uoder  the  consciousness  of  their 
Condition^  *  Thus  a  fatal  looseness  of  principle 
aftd  practice  difihses  itself  throughout  the.^rhole 
community«  A  licentious  intercoutse  hetweeu 
tb«  white  men  and  the  coloured  ibmales  was 
confessed  by  Mr.  Long  to  be  general  in  his  day ; 
and  Mr.  B»  Bdwards*  whose  History  was  pub* 
tished  so  recently  as  1798>  while  be  expresses 
himself  with  great  pity  for  the  wretdied  victims 
of  this  dissoluteness,  ackbowledges  that  the  ge- 
neral morals  were  then  little,  if  at  all  improred^ 
in  this  particular. 

Nor  let  this  be  lAeemed  a  ^considenitioit  of 
subordinate  importance.  A  fnost  sagacious 
observer  oF  humto  liatnre,  the  late  Dr.  Paley, 
states^  '^  It  is  a  fkct,  however  it  be  accounted 
for,*'^  tfcat  **  the  criminal  commerce  of  the  sexes 
corrupts  and  depraves  the  mind  utid  moral  cha- 
racter more  than  any  single  species  of  vice  whab» 
soever.**  «*  These  inAilgences,"  he  adds,  ^«  in  low 
life,  are  usually  the  first  stage  in  mens*  progress  to 
the  most  desperate  vilhmtes ;  and  in  h^  life, 
to  that  lamented  dissoluteness  of  principle  which 
manifests  itself  in  a  profligacy  of  public  con- 


.  •  Can  I  Ibibear  addii^)  that  Mr.  Edwardb  ttatet,  that  to 
the  Negroes,  these  poor  degraded  Mulattoesare  ot^ts  of 
eovy  andhatredy  for  the  supposed  superiority  of  their  con- 
dition ?    How  low  then  must  the  former  he  sunk  in  tlie  scale 
of  being ! 


duot,  fad  »  ooDten^t  of  the  Mig^tiom  o€  te* 
ligipa  and  moral  proi>i^/'  This  cannot  be  sur- 
piiatng  to  any  considerate  mind.  The  Supreme 
Ordftiner  of  all  things^  in  his  moral  administra- 
tion of  the  universe!  usually  renders  crime,  in 
the  way  of  natural  consequences,  productive  of 
punishment  j  and  it  surely  was  to  be  expected 
that  be  would  manifest,  by  some  strong  judicial 
sanction,  bif  condemnation  of  practices  which 
are  at  war  with  the  marriage  institution,  —  the 
great  expedient  for  maintaining  the  moral  order 
and  social  happiness  of  mankind* 

In  my  estimate  of  things,  however,  and  I  trust 
in  that  of  the  bulk  of  my  countrymen,  though 
many  of  the  physicd  evils  of  our  colonial  slavery 
are  cruely  and  odious^  and  pernicious^  the  almost 
universal  destitution  of  religious  and  nuxal  in- 
struction among  the  slaves  is  the  most  serious  of 
iSl  the  .vices  of  the  West  Indian  system ;  and 
had  there  been  no  other,  this  alone  would  have 
most  powerfully  enforced  on  my  conscience  the 
obligation  of  publicly  declaring  my  decided 
conviction,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  legislature 
pf  this  country  to  interpose  for  the  mitigation 
and  future  termination  of  a  state  in  which  the 
ruin  of  the  moral  man,  if  I  may  so  express 
myself,  has  been  one  of  the  sad  consequences 
of  his  bondage. 

It  cannot  be  denied,  I  repeat,  that  the  skves, 
more  especially  the  great  body  of  the  field  Ne- 
groes, are  practicsdly  strangers  to  the  multiplied 
blessings  of  the  Christian  Revelation. 
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What  ar  eonmieratioii  is  t\m !  A  nation^  which 
be^es  the  invalaable  benefit  of  an  unequalled 
degree  of  true  civil  liberty,  has  been  favoured 
with  an  unprecedented  measure  of  rdiigious 
light)  with  its  long  train  of  attendant  blesstngs^ 
has  been  for  two  centuries  detuning  in  a  state 
of  slavery^  beyond  example  rigorous^  and  in 
some  particulars  worse  than  pagan  darkness  and 
depravity,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  their  fel- 
low creatures,  originally  torn  from  their  native 
land  by  fraud  and  violence.  Generation  after 
generation  have  thus  been  pining  away  ;  and  in 
this  same  condition  of  ignorance  and  degradation 
they  still,  for  the  roost  part,  remain.  This  I  am 
well  aware  is  an  awful  charge ;  but  it  undeniably 
is  too  well  founded,  and  scarcely  admits  of  any 
exception  beyond  what  has  been  effected  by 
those  excellent,  though  too  commonly  traduced 
and  persecuted  men,  the  Christian  missionaries. 
They  have  done  all  that  it  has  been  possible  for 
them  to  do ;  and  through  the  divine  blessing 
they  have  indeed  done  much,  especially  in  the 
townS)  and  among  the  household  slaves,  con- 
sidering the  many  and  great  obstacles  with  which 
they  have  had  to  contend. 

I  must  not  be  supposed  ignorant  that  of  late 
years  various  colonial  laws  have  been  passed, 
professedly  with  a  view  to  the  promoting  of  re* 
ligion  among  the  slaves :  but  they  are  all,  I 
fear,  worse  than  nullities.  In  truth,  the  solicit- 
tude  which  they  express  for  the  personal  pro- 
tection, and  still  more  for  the  moral  interests. 
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of  the  slavety  cdntraited  with  the  apparent  fbr- 
getfuhiess  of  thoae  interest*  which  so  genetnlly 
fbllows  in  the  same  community,  might  have 
i4>peared  inexplicable,  but  for  the  frank  declar- 
ation c^  the  Governor  of  one  of  the  West  In* 
dian  islandsy  which  atocid  among  the  foremost 
in  passing  one  oi  these  boasted  laws  for  ameli- 
orating the  condition  of  the  slaves*     That  law 
contained  clauses  which,  with  all  due  sdiemnity> 
and  with  penalties  for  the  non-observance  of  its 
injunctions,  prescribed  the  religious  instruction 
of  the  slaves  $  and  the  promoting  of  the  marriage 
institution  among  them  i  and  in  order  ^  to  se- 
cure as  fiir  as  possible  the  good  treatment  of 
the  slaves,  and  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  their 
decrease,  if  ^tny,*'  it  required  certificates  of  the 
slaves'  increase  and  decrease  to  be  annually  de- 
livered on  oath,  under  a  penalty  of9(WL  curreneyb 
His  Majesty's  government^   some  time  after, 
very  meritoriously  wishing  for  infimnatioti  as  to 
the  state  of  the  slaves,  applied  to  the  governor  for 
some  of  the  intelligence  which  this  act  was  to  pro- 
vide.   To  this  application  the  Grovernor,  the  late 
Sir  George  Prevost,  replied  as  follows  :  «•  The  act 
of  the  legislature,  entitled  *  An  act  for  the  en- 
couragement,  protection,  and  better  government 
of  slaves,'  appears  to  have  been  considered,  from 
the  day  it  was  passed  until  this  hour,    as  a 
political  measure  to  avert  the  interference  of 
the    mother  country  in    the   management   of 
slaves."    The  same  account  of  the  m<*ives  by 
which  the  legislatures  of  other  West  Indian 


iatmcb  w&re  ittduced  to  pads  acta  for  amelio- 
rating the  condition  of  the  slaves,  was  given  by 
several  of  th«  witnesses  who  were  examined  in 
thie  cpmiQ^ttee  of  the  Houae  of  Gommons  in 
179Q  and  1701v 

In  all  that  I  stbte  cobcerniog  the  reUgioits 
interests  of  the  slaved  as  well  as  in  everf  other 
instane^,  I  must  be  understood  to  speak  only  (^ 
the  ^eif^o/  practice.  There  are^  I  know,  resi* 
dentin  this  countiyt  individual  owners  of  slaves^ 
and  soaie»M  I  believe^  even,  in  the  colome8»  who 
have  been  sincerely  desirous  that  their  daves 
should  ^i^oy  the  blessings  of  Christianity: 
though,  ofteni  I  lament  to  say^  where  they 
have  dew:ed  itt  theit  pious  endeavours  have 
been  of  little  or  no  avails  So  hard  is  it,  espe- 
cially for  absent  proprietors,  to  Mem  the  tide  of 
popular  feeling  and  practice,  which  sets  strongly 
in  every  colony  against  the  religious  instruc- 
tion of  slaves.  So  hard  also,  I  must  add,  is 
it  to  reconcile  the  necessary  means  of  such  in* 
struction  with  the  harsh  duties  and  harsher  dis* 
dpline  to  which  these  poor  beings  are  subjected^ 
The  git^  even  of  the  rest  of  the  Sabbath  is  more 
than  the  established  occonomics  of  a  sugar  plan^ 
tation  permit  even  the  most  independent  planter 
to  confer,  while  the  law  tadlly  sanctions  its 
being  wholly  withheld  from  them. 

Generally  speaking,  throughout  the  whole  of 
our  West  Indian  islands^  the  field  slaves,  or  coin^ 
mon  labourers,  instead  of  being  encouraged  or 
even  permitted  to  devotd  the  Sunday  to  reli« 


gious  purposes,  are  employed  either  in  working 
their  provision-grounds  for  their  own  and  their 
ikmilies'  subsistencei  or  are  attending,  often  car- 
rying heavy  loads  to,  the  Sunday  markets,  which 
frequently,  in  Jamaica,  are  from  ten  to  fifteen 
miles  distant  from  their  abodes. 

These  abuses  confessedly  continue  to  prevail 
in  despite  of  the  urgent  remonstrances,  for  more 
than  the  last  half  century,  of  members  of  the 
colonial  body,  and  these  sometimes,  like  Mr. 
B.  Edwards,  the  most  accredited  advocates  for 
the  interests  and  character  of  the  West  Indians. 

The  insensibility  of  the  planters,  even  to  the 
temporal  good  efiTects  of  Christianity  on  their 
slaves,  is  the  more  surprising,  because,  besides 
their  having  been  powerfully  enforced  by  self- 
interest,  as  I  have  already  stated,  in  restrain, 
ing  a  licentious  intercourse  between  the  sexes, 
they  were  strongly  recommended,  especially  in 
the  great  island  of  Jamaica,  by  another  consi- 
deration of  a  very  peculiar  nature.  Tlie  Jamaica 
planters  long  imputed  the  most  injurious  effects 
on  the  health  and  even  the  lives  of  their 
slaves,  to  the  African  practice  of  Obeah,  or 
witchcraft*  The  agents  for  Jamaica  declared 
to  the  privy  council,  in  I788,  that  they  "ascribed 
a  very  considerable  portion  of  the  annual  mor-^ 
tality  among  the  Negroes  in  that  island  to  that 
fascinating  mischief  I  know  that  of  late, 
ashamed  of  being  supposed  to  have  punished 
witchcraft  with  such  severity,  it  has  been  alleged, 
that  the  professors  of  Obeah  used  to  prepare  and 
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administer  poison  to  the  subjects  of  their  spells : 
but  any  one  who  will  only  examine  the  laws  of 
Jamaica  against  these  practices,  or  read  the  evi- 
dence of  the  agents,  will  see  plainly  that  this 
was  not  the  view  that  was  taken  of  the  proceed* 
ings  of  the  Obeah-men,  but  that  they  were  con- 
sidered as  impostors,  who  preyed  on  their  igno- 
rant countrymen  by  a  pretended  intercourse 
with  evil  spirits,  or  by  some  other  pretences  to 
supernatural  powers.  The  idea  of  rooting  out  any 
form  of  pagan  superstition  by  severity  of  punish* 
ment,  especially  in  wholly  uninstructed  n^inds, 
like  that  of  extirpating  Christianity  by  the  fire 
and  the  faggot,  has  long  been  exploded  among 
the  well-informed ;  and  it  has  even  been  esta- 
blished, that  the  devilish  engine  of  persecution 
recoils  back  on  its  employers,  and  disseminatefl 
the  very  principles  it  would  suppress.  Surely  then 
it  might  have  been  expected,  that,  if  from  no 
other  motive,  yet  that  for  the  purpose  of  root- 
ing a  pagan  superstition  out  of  the  minds  of  the 
slaves,  the  aid  of  Christianity  would  have  been 
called  in,  as  the  safest  species  of  knowledge  ? 
and  it  was  strange  if  the  Jsmiaica  gentlemen 
were  ignorant  of  the  indubitable  fact^  that 
Christianity  never  failed  to  chase  away  these 
vain  terrors  of  darkness  and  paganism.  No 
sooner  did  a  Negro  become  a  Christian,  than 
the  Obeah-man  despaired  of  bringing  him  into 
subjection.  And  it  is  well  worthy  of  remark, 
that  when  in  the  outset  of  our  id>olition  pro- 
ceedinga,  His  Majesty's  Privy  Council,  among  a 


number  of  queries  sent  out  to  the  di£R^reut  West 
India  islands,  oaaoerning  the  condition  of  the 
daves,  had  proposed  several  concerning  the  «a^ 
ture  and  e£feots  of  this  African  superstition,  of 
which  the  Privy  Council  had  heard  so  much 
from  the  agents  for  Jamaica,  the  Council  and 
Assembly  of  the  Island  of  Antigua,  in  which, 
through   the  successful    labours  of  the   Mo.* 
ravian  and  Methodist  missionaries!  great  num« 
bers  of  the  slaves  had  become  Christians,  re« 
sented,  as  aq  imputation  on  their  understandings, 
the  very  idea  of  their  being  supposed  to  have 
considered  the  practices  of  the  Obeahf^men  as 
deserving    of  any  serious    attention.      Surely 
then  we  might  have  expected  that  regard  for 
the  temporal  welUbeing  of  the  slaves,  if  not 
fOT  their  highest  interests,  would  have  prompted 
their  owners  to  endeavour  to  briqg  them  out  et 
their  present  state  of  reUgious  darkness  inta 
the  blessed  li^t  of  Christianity  9  Qut  even  self^ 
interest  itself  aj^ears  to  lose  its  influence^  when 
it  is  to  be  promoted  by  means  of  introducing 
Christianity  among  the  slaves. 

If  any  thing  were  wanting  to  add  the  last 
finishing  tint  to  the  dark  colouring  of  this 
gloomy  picture,  it  would  be  afforded  by  a  con-, 
sideration  which  still  remains  behind.  How-* 
ever  humiliating  the  statement  must  be  to  that 
legislature  which  eicercises  its  superintendency 
over  every  part  of  the  British  Empire;  it  is 
nevertheless  true,  that,  low  in  point  of  morals 
as  die  Africans  mny  have  been  in  thqir  own 
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coimtry,  their  descendants^  who  have  never  seen 
the  continent  of  Africa,  but  who  are  ^rung 
from  those  who  for  several  successive  gene* 
rationfl  have  been  resident  in  the  Christian  co- 
lonies of  Great  Britain,  are  still  lower.    Nay, 
they  are  universally  rqiresented  as  remarkable 
in  those  colonies  for  vices  which  are  directly  op- 
posite to  the  character  which  has  been  given  of 
the  Africans  by  sevend  of  the  moat  intelligent 
travellers  who  have  visited  the  interior  of  their 
native  country.    In  proof  of  tthis  assertion,  1 
refer  not  to  any  delineations  of  the  African 
character  by  what  might  be  supposed  to  be 
partial  hands.    Let  any  one  peruse  the  writings 
of  authors  who  opposed  the  abolition  of  the 
Slave  Trade,  more  especially  the  Travels  of  Mr. 
Farke  aiui  M.  Golberry,  both  published  since  the 
commencement  of  the  Slave  Trade  contest*  It  is 
not  unworthy  of  remark,  that  many  of  the  Afri- 
cans in  their  own  country  are  ndsed,  by  not 
being  altogether  illiterate,  far  above  the  low  level 
to  which  the  entire  want  of  all  education  de- 
presses the  field  slaves  in  the  West  Indies.    It  is 
stated  by  Mr.  Parke,  who  took  his  passage  from 
Africa  to  the  West  Indies  in  a  slave-ship,  that 
of  one  hundred  and  thirty  slaves  which  the  ves- 
sel oonveyedf  about  twenty-five  of  them,  who, 
as  he  supposes,   had  been  of  free   condition, 
could    most  oi  them  write  a    little   Arabio. 
The  want,  however,  of  this  measure  of  litera- 
ture is. of  small  account :  but  compare  the  moral 
iiatu«€  of  the.  AfrioffiSy  while  yet  living  in  their 
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native  land,  and  in  all  the  darkness  and  abomin-' 
ations  of  paganism,  with  the  character  univer- 
sally given  of  the  same  Africans  in  our  West 
Indian  colonies.  He  will  find  that  the  Ne- 
groes, who  while  yet  in  Africa  were  represented 
to  be  industrious,  generous,  eminent  for  truth, 
seldom  chargeable  with  licentiousness,  distin* 
guished  for  their  domestic  affections,  and  ca- 
pable at  times  of  acts  of  heroic  magnanimity^ 
are  described  as  being  in  the  West  Indies  the 
very  opposite  in  all  particulars;  selfish,  indo^ 
lent,  deceitful,  ungrateful, —and  above  all,  in 
whatever  respects  the  intercourse  between  the 
sexes,  incurably  licentious. 

And  now,  without  a  farther  or  more  parti- 
cular delineation  of  the  slavery  of  the  British 
colonies,  what  a  system  do  we  behold ! !  Is  it 
too  much  to  affirm,  that  there  never  was,  cer- 
tainly never  before  in  a  Christian  country,  a 
mass  of  such  aggravated  enormities  ? 

That  such  a  system  should  so  long  have  been 
suffered  to  exist  in  any  part  of  the  British  Empire 
will  appear,  to  our  posterity,  almost  incredible.  It 
hadt  indeed,  been  less  surprising,  if  its  seat  had 
been  in  regions,  like  those  of  Hindostan,  for  in- 
stance, where  a  vast  population  had  come  into  our 
hands  in  dl  the  full-blown  enormity  of  heathen 
institutions;  where  the  bloody  superstitions,  and 
the  unnatural  cruelties  and  immoralities  of  pa- 
ganism, had  established  themselves  in  entire  au- 
thority, and  had  produced  their  natural  efiects  in 
the  depravity  and  moral  degradation  of  the  spe- 
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cies ;  though  even  in  such  a  case  as  that,  our 
excuse  would  hold  good  no  longer  than  for  the 
period  which  might  be  necessary  for  reforming 
the  native  abuses  by  those  mild  and  reasonable 
means  which  alone  are  acknowledged  to  be  just 
in  principle,  or  practically  effectual  to  their  pur- 
pose. But  that  in  communities  formed  from  their 
very  origin  by  a  Christian  people,  and  in  colonies 
containing  no  Pagan  inhabitants  but  those  whom 
we  ourselves  have  compulsorily  brought  into  it, — 
inhabitants  too,  who,  from  all  the  circumstances 
of  their  case,  had  the  strongest  possible  claims 
on  us,  both  for  the  reparation  of  their  wrongs, 
and  the  relief  of  their  miseries, —  such  a  system 
should  have  been  continued  for  two  centuries, 
and  by  a  people  who  may,  nevertheless,  I  trust, 
be  affirmed  to  be  the  most  moral  and  humane  of 
nations,  is  one  of  those  anomalies  which,  if  it 
does  not  stagger  the  belief,  will,  at  least,  excite 
the  astonishment  of  future  ages. 

But  it  may  naturally  and  perhaps  not  unfairly 
be  asked  of  the  abolitionists — You  professed  to 
be  well  acquainted  with  the  state  of  things  in  the 
West  Indies  when  you  moved  for  the  abolition 
of  the  Slave  Trade  —  if  you  then  thought  the 
system  to  be  at  all  such  as  you  now  state  it  to  be, 
how  could  you  rest  contented  with  restricting 
your  efforts  to  the  abolition  of  the  traffic  in  slaves, 
contrary,  as  you  confess,  to  the  wishes  and  even 
the  endeavours  of  many  friends  of  your  great 
cause,  and  of  some  even  of  its  enemies? 

It  is  true,  that  the  evils  of  the  West  Indian 
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syatem  had  not  passed  unnoticed ;  and  we  would 
gladly  have  brought  forward  a  plan  for  ameli- 
orating the  condition  of  the  Negroes,  but  that 
the  effort  was  beyond  our  strength.  We  found 
the  adversaries  of  the  abolition  far  too  numerous 
and  too  powerful  for  us,  and  we  were  perfectly 
sure  that  we  should  greatly  add  to  their  number 
and  vehemence  by  striking  also  at  the  system 
of  slavery.  But  farther  I  will  frankly  confess, 
that  we  greatly  deceived  ourselves  by  expecting 
much  more  benefit  to  the  plantation  Negroes 
from  the  abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade  than  has 
actually  resulted  from  that  measure.  We  always 
relied  much  on  its  efficiency  in  preparing  the 
way  for  a  general  emancipation  of  the  slaves : 
for  let  it  be  remembered,  that,  from  the  very 
first,  Mr.  Pitt,  Mr.  Fox,  Lord  Grenville,  Lord 
Lansdowne,  Lord  Grey,  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
earliest  abolitionists,  declared  that  the  extinction 
of  slavery  was  our  great  and  ultimate  object ; 
and  we  trusted,  that  by  compelling  the  planters 
to  depend  wholly  on  native  increase  for  the  sup- 
ply of  their  gangs,  they  would  be  forced  to  im- 
prove the  condition  of  their  slaves,  to  increase 
their  food,  to  lessen  their  labour,  to  introduce 
task-work,  to  abolish  the  driving  system,  toge- 
ther witJi  degrading  and  indecent  punishments, 
to  attach  the  slaves  to  the  soil,  and,  with  proper 
qualifications,  to  admit  their  testimony  as  wit- 
nesses —  a  necessary  step  to  all  protection  by 
law ;  above  all,  to  attend  to  their  religious  and 
moral  imjMrovement,  and  to  one  of  the  grand 
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peculiarities  of  Christianity,  the  marriage  insti- 
tation.  By  the  salutary  operation  of  these 
various  improvements,  the  slaves  would  have 
become  qualified  for  the  enjoyment  of  liberty ; 
and  preparation  would  have  been  made  for  that 
happy  day,  when  the  yoke  should  be  taken 
off  for  ever,  when  the  blessed  transmutation 
should  take  place  of  a  degraded  slave  popula- 
tion  into  a  free  and  industrious  peasantry.* 

*  It  ia  the  more  necessary  to  state  that  the  views  of  the 
abolitioDists  were  always  directed  towards  the  extinction 
of  slavery,  after  preparing  the  black  population  for  the 
enjoyment  of  it ;  because,  from  some  statements  which 
weve  miKie  in  the  Register-bill  controversy,  we  may  expect 
that  our  opponents  will  renew  the  charge  tbey  then  brought 
against  us,  that  we  had  originally  disclaimed  all  views  of 
emancipating  the  slaves  actually  in  the  islands,  confining 
ourselves  exclusively  to  the  prohibition  of  all  future  im- 
portations of  Negroes.  Our  explanation  is  clear  and 
short.  Our  opponents  imputed  to  us  that  our  real  intention 
was,  immedtatelyf  to  emancipate  the  slave  population  of  the 
Colonies :  they  were  aware  that  there  were  many  who  felt 
themselves  hound  by  the  most  urgent  principles  of  jus- 
tice and  humanity  at  once  to  put  an  end  to  a  system  of 
crimes,  which  was  so  falsely  called  a  trade  in  Negroes,  who 
yet  would  oppose  all  endeavours  to  emancipate  the  slaves 
without  those  previous  and  preparatory  measures  that  would 
be  requisite  for  enabling  them  to  render  the  acquisition  of 
liberty  either  safe  for  their  owners  or  beneficial  to  them- 
selves. We,  in  consequence,  declared,  that  although  we 
certainly  did  look  forward  ultimately  to  the  emancipation  of 
the  slaves,  yet  that  the  object  we  were  then  pursuing  was  only 
the  abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade,  of  which  it  was  one  grand 
recommendation,  that  by  stopping  the  further  influx  of  un- 
civilised Africans,  and  by  rendering  the  plaQtcrs  sensible 
that  they  must  in  future  depend  on  the  native  increaise  for 
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We  were  too  sanguine  in  our  hopes  as  to 
the  effects  of  the  abolition  in  our  colonies }  we 
judged  too  favourably  of  human  nature ;  we 
thought  too  well  of  the  colonial  assemblies ;  we 
did  not  allow  weight  enough  to  the  effects  of 
rooted  prejudice  and  inveterate  habits  —  to  ab- 
senteesbipt  a  vice  which,  taken  in  its  whole 
extenty  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  injurious  of* 
the  whole  system ;  to  the  distressed  finances 
of  the  planters ;  and,  above  all,  to  the  effects  of 
the  extreme  degradation  of  the  Negro  slaves,  and 
to  the  long  and  entire  neglect  of  Christianity 
among  them,  with  all  its  attendant  blessings. 

True  it  is,  that  from  the  want  of  effectual  Re- 
nter acts,  the  experiment  has  not  been  fairly 
tried ;  as  the  abolition  is  in  consequence  known 
to  be  a  law  that  may  easily  be  evaded.    For, 


keeping  up  their  ilaTe  popolmdoiiy  it  would  tend  powerfully 
to  prepare  the  way  for  the  great  and  happy  change  of  slave 
into  free  labourera.  Our  adversariet ,  however,  continuing 
artfully  to  confound  abolition  and  emancipation,  our  efforts 
were  often  employed  in  distinguishing  between  the  two,  and 
in  distinctly  and  fully  explaining  our  real  meaning;  nor 
am  I  conscious  of  any  occasion,  on  which  we  disclaimed 
the  intention  of  emancipation,  without  accompanying  the  dis- 
claimer with  the  clear  explanation  that  it  was  immediate,  not 
ultimate  emandpadon,  which  we  disclaimed.  Not  to  men« 
tion  declarations  without  number  of  our  real  meaning,  vari- 
ous illustrations  might  be  referred  to  of  the  chief  speakers  in 
those  debates,  which  would  prove  that  the  emancipation  of 
the  slaves  was  the  ultimate,  though  not  the  immediate  object, 
of  all  those  who  took  the  lead  as  advocates  for  the  abolition 
of  the  Slave  Trade. 
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let  it  be  ever  borne  in  mind,  thai  the  ground 
of  our  persuasion  was,  that  the  absolute  pro- 
hibition of  all  future  importation  of  slaves  into 
the  colonies,  provided  means  were  adopted 
for  insuring  its  permanent  execution,  would 
exercise  a  sort  of  moral  compulsion  over  the 
minds  of  the  planters,  and  even  of  their  managers 
and  overseers,  and  induce  them,  for  the  neces- 
sary ena  of  maintaining  the  black  population, 
to  adopt  et^ctual  measures  for  reforming  the 
principal  abuses  of  the  system  :  but  it  is  mani- 
fest, that  such  compulsion  could  not  arise  from 
a  law  which  they  had  power  to  elude  at  plea- 
sure. I  am  willing,  however,  for  my  own  part,  to 
admit  that  this  foundation-stone  of  our  hopes 
may  have  rested  on  sandy  ground ;  for  what  has 
since  passed  has  proved  to  me  how  tittle  pru- 
dence and  foresight  can  effect  in  opposition  to 
the  stubborn  prgudices,  and  strong  passions,  and 
inveterate  habits  that  prevail  in  our  West  Indian 
assemblies.  With  one  single  exception  in  fa- 
vour of  the  free  coloured  people  in  Jamaica, 
the  admission  of  their  evidence,  which,  how- 
ever, only  placed  them  in  the  situation  which 
they  had  dways  before  occupied  in  most  of 
ottr  other  islands,  I  know  not  any  vice  of 
the  system  that  has  been  rooted  oat,  any 
material  improvement  that  has  been  adopted. 
Not  only  the  abuses  which  had  been  pointed 
out  by  the  abolitionists  are  still  existing  in  all 
thieir  original  force^  but  some  of  those  re  forms 
which  had  been  urged  on  the  colonial  legisla- 
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tures  by  their  wannest  friends^  and  most  «(► 
proved  advocates,  remain  to  this  hour  unadopted 
in  every  island,     Mr.  B.  Edwards,  for  instance, 
near  thirty  years  ago,  in  his  History  of  the  West 
Indies,  recommended  the  introduction,  wherever 
practicable,  of  the  system,  of  task- work,  accom^ 
panied  of  course  with  a  law  for  securing  to  the 
slave   his  little  peculium.     He  recommemled 
also,  though  with  less  confidence,  a  pls^i  for  in- 
stituting among  the  slaves  a  sort  of  juries  for 
the  trial  of  petty  offences — a  measure  which,  he 
added,  he  had  heard  had  been  tried  successfully 
in  two  instances  in  Jamaica,  and  which  a  hu- 
mane proprietor  of  Barhadoes,  the  late  Mr.  Steele, 
introduced,  and  for  many  years  maintained  with 
great  advantage  on  his  own  estate.     Another 
measure,  which,  as  .he  truly  stated,  .wa§  of  less 
doubtful  efficacy^  was  strongly  enforced  by  him } 
namely,  the  duty  of  rendering  the  Sabbath  a  day 
of  rest  and  religious  improvement,  by  suppressing 
the  Sunday  markets,  which  he  justly  declared  to 
be  a  disgrace  to  a  Christian  country*     But  above 
all   the    rest,  he  pressed  the  reform  of  what 
he  represented  the  greatest  of  aU  the  Negro's 
grievances,  and  which  he  afterwards  brought  to 
the  notice  of  the  British  Parliament.     This  was 
the  liability  of  the  slaves  to  be  sold  by  creditor^, 
under  e;xecutions  for  the  payment  of  debts.   This 
grievance  he  alleged  to  be  upheld  and  confirmed^ 
though  not  originally  created,  by  a  British  Agt 
of  Parliament,  5  Geo.  2.  cap.7«f  which,  he  con* 
tedded,  it  was  necessary  to  repeals  in  order  to 
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eimble  the  CQloaiai  legislatures  to  do  away  with 
the  practice  altogether.     He  declared  it  to  be  a 
grievance,  remorseless  and  tyrannical  in  its  prin- 
ciple, and  dreadful  in  its  effects;  a  grievance 
too^  which  it  could  not  be  urged  occurred  but 
seldom.     **  Unhappily,''  he  added,  **  it  occurs 
every  day ;  and,  under  the  present  system,  will 
continue  to  occur,  so  long  as  men  shall  continue 
to  be  unfortunate.     Let  this  statute  then,'"  said 
he,  **  be  totally  repealed.     Let  the  Negroes  be 
attached  to  the  landy  and  sold  with  it."     He  even 
arraigned  the  abolitionists  as  eminently  criminal 
fat  not  having  solicited  the  repeal  of  that  *'  exe- 
crable statute, ''  as  he  termed  it,  though  of  its 
operation  and  even  existence  nineteen-twentieths 
of  them  perhaps  Were  utterly  ignorant.     With 
no  little  pomp  and  circumstance  did  this  gen- 
tleman introduce  and  carry  through  Parliament, 
an  act  fot  repealing  the  statute  complained  of; 
and  he  had  the  cordial  and  unanimous  support  of 
all  the  abolitionists.    This  measure  seemed  to 
pledge  the  assemblies  in  the  most  effectual  man- 
tis to  follow  up  the  principle  of  the  repeal- 
ing act,  by  repealing  also  their  own  laws  which 
supported,  and  had,  in  fact,  first  Introduced  the 
cruel  practice  t  and  this  experiment  on  thdr  hu- 
manity was  tried,  it  must  be  admitted,  under  the 
most  favourable  circumstances ;  for  Mr.  B.  £d» 
wards's  proposal  of  attaching  the  slaves  to  the 
land  was  strongly  recommended  to  their  adoption 
by  the  Duke  of  Portland,  then  secretary  of  state 
for  the  cdonies,  a  nobleman  well  known  to  be 
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peculiarly  acceptable  to  them,  in  a  circular  letter 
to  the  Govemon  Yet  of  all  our  colonial  legis- 
latures,  then  thirteen  in  number,  not  one  has 
in  any  degree  reformed  the  grievance  in  ques- 
tion, much  less,  followed  the  suggestion  of  Mr. 
Edwards,  by  attaching  the  slaves  to  the  planta- 
tions. The  House  of  Assembly  of  Jamaica  con- 
temptuously declined  giving  any  answer  at  all  to 
the  Governor's  message  upon  the  subject ;  and 
the  slaves  are  sti|l  everywhere  subject  to  that 
«*  remorseless  and  tyrannical  grievance"  which 
above  three-and-twenty  years  ago  was  so  feel- 
ingly denounced  to,  and  condemned  by,  the 
British  Parliament. 

Other  mitigations  of  slavery  have  as  long 
been  recommended  to  the  assemblies,  even  by 
their  own  most  respected  advocates  in  this  coun- 
try ;  but  not  one  has  been  effectually  adopted. 
The  laws  which  the  various  legislatures  have 
passed  for  such  purposes,  still  precisely  an- 
swer the  description  given  by  Mr.  Burke  in 
his  letter  to  Mr.  Secretary  Dundas,  in  1792, 
of  such  colonial  statutes:  "  I  have  seen,'* 
said  he,  after  the  passing  of  the  celebrated 
consolidated  Slave  Laws  of  Jamaica,  and  of 
other  islands,  "  I  have  seen  what  has  been 
done  by  the  West  Indian  Assemblies.  It  is 
arrant  trifling ;  —  they  have  done  little,  and 
what  they  have  done  is  good  for  nothing,  for 
it  is  totally  destitute  of  an  executory  principle*^ 
Taking  into  consideration  all  the  circumstances 
that  accompanied  and  followed  the  enactment 
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ef  those  laws,  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  th^ 
were  not  passed  on  the  views  stated  in  the 
memorable  letter  before  noticed  of  the  Governor 
of  Dominica,  and  which,  indeed,  seemed  to 
have  been  virtually  recommended  to  them  in 
the  year  1797  by  the  West  Indian  committee ; 
as  the  objects  suggested  to  them  by  that  body 
were  '<  the  joint  purposes  of  opposing  the  plan 
of  the  abolitionists  *,''  (i.  e.  the  abolition  of  the 
Slave  Trade,)  ^*  and  establishing  the  character  of 
theWest  Indian  body/'  One  grand  class  of  such 
laws,  passed,  indeed,  at  a  considerably  later 
period,  —  the  acts  of  the  colonial  assemblies  for 
registering  the  slaves,  with  a  view  to  prevent  illi- 
cit importation,  — are  shown,  by  a  report  of  the 
African  Institution,  to  be  wholly  and  manifestly 
ineffectual  to  their  purpose.  But  the  case,  in 
several  of  the  islands,  is  still  more  opprobrious ; 
new  laws  have  been  passed,  which  so  far  from 
even  exhibiting  any  show  of  a  wish  to  alleviate 
the  pressure  of  the  yoke  of  slavery,  have  ren- 
dered it  more  dreadfully  galling,  and  less  toler- 
able, because,  even  more  than  before  hopeless. 
The  individual  manumission  of  slaves  by  their 
masters,  which  has  been  provided  for,  with  so 
much  sound  policy  as  well  as  true  humanity,  by 
the  laws  in  force  in  the  Spanish  colonies,  and  has 
there  been  found  productive  of  such  happy  ef- 
fects;   those  individual  manumissions  which, 

*  It  is,  in  the  original)  **  the  plan  of  Mr.  Wilberforce."  See 
papers  of  ISOI*.    St.  Vincent's,  1. 7. 
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diiously  eDcouraged  and  promoted,  have  been 
cruelty  restrained.  They  were  long  since,  in  one 
or  two  of  our  islands,  subjected  to  discouraging 
regulations  ;  but  were,  in  most  of  our  colonies, 
wholly  unrestrained  till  within  the  last  thirty 
years.  Can  it  be  conceived  possible,  that 
even  since  the  mitigation  of  slavery  was  recom- 
mended from  the-  throne,  in  consequence  of 
addresses  from  Parliament,  several  of  the  colo- 
nial legislatures  have  for  the  first  time  imposed, 
and  others  have  greatly  augmented,  the  fines 
to  be  paid  into  their  treasuries  on  the  enfran- 
chising of  slaves,  so  that  in  some  colonies  they 
amount  nearly  to  an  entire  prohibition  ?  Such 
acts  may  be  truly  said  to  be  more  unjust  in 
their  principle  and  more  cruel  and  dangerous 
in  their  efiects,  than  almost  any  other  part  of  the 
dreadfiil  code  of  West  Indian  legislation.  The 
laws  of  England,  ever  favourable  to  manumis- 
sions, progressively  rooted  out  the  curse  of  sla^ 
v^y  from  our  native  land ;  but  it  is  the  opposite 
and  opprobrious  tendency  of  these  colonial  laws 
to  make  the  barbarous  institution  perpetual. 

'  I  press  these  topics  the  more  earnestly,  be- 
cause there  has  prevailed  among  many  of  our 
statesmen,  of  late  years,  a  most  unwarrantable 
and  pernicious  disposition  to  leave  all  that  con- 
cerns the  wdl-being  of  the  slaves  to  the  colonial 
legislatures.  Surely  this  is  a  course  manifeftly 
contrary  to  the  clearest  obligations  of  duty. 
The  very  relation  in'  which  the  NegrO  slaves  and 
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tW  membf^  of  the  c<doniai  adaembUes.  which 
consist  ivholly  of  their  masters^  stand  towards 
e^tch  other,  is  of  itself  a  decisive  reason  why 
the  imperial  legislature  ought  to  consider  itself 
bound  to  exercise  the  office  of  an  umpire, .  or 
rather  of  a  judge  between  them,  as  constit 
tuting  two  parties  of  conflicting  interests  and 
feelings.  And  this,  let  it  be  remembered^ 
not  merely  because,  knowing  the  frailty  of  our 
common  nature,  and  its  disposition  to  abuse  ab* 
solute  power,  we  ought  not  to  deliver  the  weaker 
party  altogether  into  the  power  of  the  stronger; 
but  because  in  the  present  instance  there  are 
'  peculiar  objections  of  great  force,  some  of  which 
have  been  already  noticed.  In  truths  West 
Indians  must  be  exempt  from  the  ordinary 
frailties  of  human  nature,  if,  living  continu*^ 
ally  with  those  wretched  beings,  and  witness* 
ing  their  extreme  degradation  and  consequent 
depravity,  they  coiild  entertain  for  the  Ne» 
groes,  in  an  unimpaired  degree>  that  equitable 
consideration  and  that  fellowrfeeling,  which  are 
due  from  man  to  man ;  so  as  to  sympathise  pro^ 
perly  with  them  in  their  sufieringn  and  wrong% 
or  form  a  just  estimate  of  their  claims  to  per» 
sonal  rights  and  moral  improvement. 

The  fact  is,  that  though  the  old  prejudice^ 
that  the  Negroes  are  creatures  of  an  inferior 
nature,  is  no  longer  maintained  in  terms,  there 
is  yet  too  much  reason  to  fear  that  a  latent 
impression  arising  from  it  still  continues  prac» 
tically  to  operate  in  the  colonies»  and  to  in* 
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fluence  the  minds  of  those  who  have  ihe  govern- 
ment of  the  slaves,  in  estimating  their  j^ysical 
claims,  and  still  more  those  of  their  moral  nature. 
The  colonists,  indeed,  and  the  abolitionists,  would 
differ  as  to  facts,  in  speaking  of  the  suflSciency 
of  the  slave's  supply  of  food,  and  of  his  treats 
ment  in  some  other  particulars.  But  on  what 
other  principle  than  that  of  the  inferiority  of  the 
species,  can  it  be  explained,  that,  in  estimating 
what  is  due  to  the  Negroes,  all  consideration  of 
their  moral  nature  has  been  altogether  left  out  ? 
When  it  is  undeniable  that  they  have  no  more 
power  of  giving  their  testimony  against  any 
white  ruffian  by  whom  they  may  have  been  mal- 
treated, than  if  they  were  of  the  brute  creation ; 
that  they  are  worked  like  cattle  under  the 
whip ;  that  they  are  strangers  to  the  institution 
of  marriage,  and  to  all  the  blessed  truths  of 
Christianity  ;  how,  but  from  their  supposed  in- 
feriority of  nature,  could  we  nevertheless  be 
assured  by  the  colonial  legislatures,  with  the 
most  unhesitating  confidence,  that  whatever  de- 
fects there  might  formerly  have  been  in  their 
treatment,  they  are  now  as  well  used  as  can 
reasonably  be  desired  f  If  such  be  indeed  their 
opinion,  whether  that  opinion  proceeds  from 
the  vie^  here  intimated  or  not,  it  would  still 
suffice  to  show  the  criminality,  of  our  commit* 
ting  to  them  the  destiny  of*  the  slaves.  For  let 
it  be  observed,  there  is  n6t  in  this  instance  any 
dtfierence  as  to  the  facts  of  the  case ;  nor  do  the 
doionists  affirm  what  we  deny^  as  to  the  mora) 
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degradation  of  the  slaves.  Both  parties,  for 
instance,  agree  that  promiscuous  intercourse  be- 
tween the  sexes,  and  Pagan  darkness,  are  nearly 
universal  among  them }  and  yet  the  colonists  con- 
tend that  the  slaves  are  as  well  treated  and  go- 
verned as  they  need  to  be.  Can  then  the  members 
of  the  British  Parliament  conscientiously  devolve 
the  duty  of  establishing  such  religious  and  moral 
reforms,  as  I  trust  it  must  be  the  universal  wish 
of  every  member  of  the  empire  to  introduce 
among  the  Negroes,  upon  those,  who,  to  say  no- 
thing of  the*  extremity  of  personal  degradation, 
consider  marriage  and  Christianity  as  unworthy 
of  their  regard,  in  estimating  the  condition  of 
their  fellow  creatures  ? 

Indeed,  the  West  Indians,  in  the  warmth  of 
argument,  have  gone  still  farther,  and  have  even 
distinctly  told  us,  again  and  again,  and  lam 
shocked  to  say  that  some  of  their  partizans  in  this 
country  have  re-echoed  the  assertion,  that  these 
poor  degraded  beings,  the  Negro  slaves,  are  as  \ 
well  or  even  better  off  than  our  British  peasan- 
try,  —a  proposition  so  monstrous,  that  nothing 
can  possibly  exhibit  in  a  stronger  light  the  ex- 
treme force  of  the  prejudices  which  must  exist 
in  the  minds  of  its  assertors.  A  Briton  to  com- 
pare the  state  of  a  West  Indian  slave  with  that 
of  an  English  freeman,  and  to  give  the  former 
the  preference !  It  is  to  imply  an  utter  insensi- 
bility of  the  native  feelings  and  moral  dignity 
of  man,  no  less  than  of  the  rights  of  English- 
men 1 !  I  will  not  condescend  to  argue  this.ques- 
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tiont  as  I  might,  on  the  ground  of  comparative 
feeding  and  clothing,  and  lodging,  and  medical 
attendance.  Are  these  the  only  claims?  are  these 
the  chief  privileges  of  a  rational  and  immortal 
being  ?  Is  the  consciousness  of  personal  inde- 
pendence nothing  ?  are  self-possession  and  self- 
government  nothing?  Is  it  of  no  account  that 
our  persons  are  inviolate  by  any  private  authority, 
and  that  the  whip  is  placed  only  in  the  hands  of 
the  public  executioner ;  Is  it  of  no  value  that  we 
have  the  power  of  pursuing  the  occupation  and 
the  habits  of  life  which  we  prefer  ;  that  we  have 
the  prospect,  or  at  least  the  hope,  of  improving  our 
condition,  and  of  rising,  as  we  have  seen  others 
rise,  from  poverty  and  obscurity  to  comfort,  and 
opulence,  and  distinction  ?  Again,  are  all  the 
charities  of  the  heart,  which  arise  out  of  the  do. 
mestic  relations,  to  be  considered  as  nothing ; 
and,  I  may  add,  all  their  security  too  among  men 
who  are  free  agents,  and  not  vendible  chattels, 
liable  continually  to  be  torn  from  their  dearest 
ccmnections,  and  sent  into  a  perpetual  exile? 
Are  husband  and  wife,  parent  and  child,  terms 
of  no  meaning  ?  Are  willing  services,  or  grate- 
ftil  returns  for  voluntary  kindnesses,  nothing  ? 
But,  above  all,  is  Christianity  so  little  esteemed 
among  us,  that  w^e  are  to  account  as  of  no  value 
the  hope,  **  full  of  immortality,"  the  light  of  hea- 
▼enly  truth,  and  all  the  consolations  and  sup- 
ports by  which  religion  cheers  the  hearts  and 
elevates  the  principles,  and  dignifies  the  conduct 
of  multitudes  of  our  labouring  classes  in  this 
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be  taught  that  all  human  distinctions  will  soon  be 
at  an  end  j  that  all  the  labours  and  sorrows  of 
poverty  and  hardship  will  soon  exist  no  more ; 
and  to  know,  on  the  express  authority  of  Scrip- 
ture, that  the  lower  classes,  instead  of  being  an 
inferior  order  in  the  creation,  are  even  the  pre- 
ferable objects  of  the  love  of  the  Almighty  ? 

But  such  wretched  sophisms  as  insult  the  un* 
derstandings  of  mankind,  are  sometimes  best 
answered  by  an  appeal  to  their  feelings.    Let 
roe  therefore  ask,  is  there,  in  the  whole  of  the 
three  kingdoms,  a  parent  or  a  husband  so  sordid 
and  insensible  that  any  sum,  which  the  richest 
West  Indian  proprietor  could  offer  him,  would 
be  deemed  a  compensation  for  his  su&ring  his 
wife  or  his  daughter  to  be  subjected  to  the  brutal 
outrage  of  the  cart-whip — to  the  savage  lust  of 
the  driver  —  to  the  indecent,  and  degrading,  and 
merciless  punishment  of  a  West  Indian  whip- 
ping ?    If  there  were  one  so  dead,  I  say  not  to 
every  liberal,  but  to  every  natural  feeling,  as 
that  money  could  purchase  of  him  such  con- 
cessions, such  a  wretch,  and  he  alone,  would 
be  capable  of  the  farther  sacrifices  necessary  for 
degrading  an  English  peasant  to  the  condition 
of  a  West  Indian  slave.     He  might  consent  to 
sell  the  liberty  of  his  own  children,  and  to  bar- 
ter away  even  the  blessings  conferred  on  him- 
self by  that  religion  which  declares  to  him  that 
his  master,  no  less  than  himself,  has  a  Master 
in  heaven  -r-a  comouio  Creator,  whp  is.  w  re- 
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specter  of  persons,  and  in  whose  presence  he 
may  weekly  stand  on  the  same  spiritual  level 
with  his  superiors  in  rank,  to  be  reminded  of 
their  common  origin,  common  responsibility, 
and  common  day  of  final  and  irreversible  ac- 
count. 

But  I  will  push  no  farther  a  comparison  which 
it  is  painful  and  humiliating  to  contemplate  :  let 
it  however  be  remembered,  that  it  is  to  those 
who  have  professed  insensibility  to  this  odious 
contrast  that  the  destiny  of  the  poor  slaves 
would  be  committed,  were  we  to  leave  them  to 
the  disposal  of  the  colonial  legislatures. 

There  is  another  consideration,  which,  on  a 
moment's  reflection,  will  appear  perhaps  not 
less  decisive.  The  advocates  for  the  Negroes 
declare  without  reserve,  as  from  the  first 
they  declared,  that  the  reforms  they  wish  to 
introduce  are  intended,  by  preparing  the  slaves 
for  the  possession  of  self-government,  for  the 
purpose  of  gradually  and  safely  doing  away 
slavery  altogether,  and  transmuting  the  wretched 
Africans  into  the  condition  of  free  British  la- 
bourers. Now,  let  it  never  be  forgotten,  the 
West  Indian  legislatures,  and  almost  all  the 
colonists,  with  one  concurrent  voice,  declare 
that  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves,  within  any 
period  except  that  to  which  an  antediluvian 
I  might  have  looked  forward,  would  be  their  utter 
'  ruin.  Shall  we  then  devolve  the  duty  of  intro- 
ducing  into  the  West  Indian  system  the  moral 
reforms  which,  once  effected,  would  render  it 
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manifestly  impossible  to  detain  the  slave  in  his 
present  degrading  bondage,  on  those  who  plainly 
tell  us  that  his  being  delivered  from  it  would  be 
productive  of  their  utter  ruin  ?  Can  they  be 
expected  to  labour  fairly  in  producing  reforms, 
the  ultimate  object  of  which  they  do  not  merely 
T^ard  as  superfluous,  but  dread  as  most  per- 
nicious and  destructive  ?  Should  we  act  thus  in 
any  parallel  instance  ?  All  comparisons  on  this 
subject  are  weak;  but  suppose  that,  through  a  cri- 
minal inadvertency,  we  had  administered  some 
poisonous  substance  to  a  fellow  creature,  who  had 
a  special  claim  to  our  protection  and  kindness ; 
that  we  had  deeply  injured  his  constitution,  and 
that  the  comfort  of  all  his  future  life,  or  probably 
his  life  itself,  should  depend  on  his  being  im- 
mediately put  under  a  course  of  the  ablest  me- 
dical treatment.  Suppoidng  also — surely  in  such 
a  case  no  unnatural  supposition  — that  we  felt 
the  deepest  distress  of  mind  from  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  wrong  we  had  done  to  this  poor  suf- 
ferer, and  were  prompted,  alike  by  conscience  and 
feeling,  to  use  our  utmost  possible  endeavours  to 
restore  him  to  ease  knd  health — should  we  be 
'tatisfied  with  committing  this  patient  into  the 
hands  of  some  medical  practitioner,  whom  other- 
"wise  we  might  have  been  disposed  to  employ,  if  he 
were  to  state  to  us,  contrary  to  our  plain  know- 
ledge of  the  fact,  <*The  man  has  taken  no 
poison — his  health  has  sustained  no  injury— > he 
is  already  as  sound  and  well  as  he  needs  to  be, 
tad  required  no  &rther  medical  care/^    But  we 
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jnay  put  the  ^ca^ie  still  more  atraogly: — Sup^- 
fosiiig  tlu^re  were  a  declined  oppasitioQ  of  inte- 
rest bjctweeu  the  patieat  and  thia  same  medical 
practitioner,  and  that  the  latter  conceived  tha;t 
the  recovery  of  the  patient  would  prove  iatal  to 
his  own  future  fortunes— ^ could  we  then,  aa 
honest  and  rational  men,  couimit  the  case  to  hia 
.uncontrouled  management  alone  ?  If  we  did» 
wlio  would  not  pronounce  out  alleged  sorrow  for 
.the  injury  we  had  done,  and  our  earnest  wish 
to  repair  it,  to  be  no  better  than  hypocritical 
affectation. 

Let  me  not  be  conceived  to  dwell  on  this  topic 
with  unreasonable  pertinacity.  In  truth,  prdo- 
.tically  speaking,  the  fate  of  the  Negro  slavey 
so  far  at  least  as  ^  safe  and  peaceable  reform  o£ 
the  system  is  in  question,  hinges  entirely  op  thi^ 
point.  Of  this  the  colonists  themselves  are  well 
aware  ;  and,  wise  in  their  generation,  they  there- 
fore take  their  principal  stand  on  the  ground  oif 
objecting  to  the  interference  of  the  imperial  legis- 
lature for  the  protection  of  the  slaves,  though 
this  is  an  objection  which  did  not  even  so  much 
as  present  itself  to  the  inquiring  mind  of  Mc 
Burke,  when  in  the  year  I78O  he  drew  up  hia 
plan  for  the  reformation  of  the  Negro  system  | 
or  in  1792,  when  he  communicated  it  to  his  ma- 
jesty's ministers.  For  we  cannot  suppose  that 
had  it  suggested  itself  to  his  mind,  as  an  ob^ 
stacle  to. the  introduction  of  his  plan,  he  would 
have  left  it  qui^e  unnoticed.  Few,  if  any,  ar^ 
bold  i^nough  to  claim  fpr  the.  as^mblies  an  exr 
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right.  They  only  tell  us  of  the  delicacy  of  Par- 
liamentary interference  in  such  matters  of  inter- 
nal legislation.  This  delicacy,  however,  was  not 
felt,  I  repeat  it,  by  Mr.  Burke.  As  little  was  it 
felt  by  Mr.  Dundas,  the  avowed  advocate  of  the 
Colonies  when,  in  1792f  he  brought  forward 
his  plan  of  emancipation.  We  may  therefore 
certainly  conclude,  that  no  such  objection  oc- 
curred to  that  experienced  statesman,  who,  as  a 
minister  of  the  crown,  was  called  on  tor  great 
circumspection,  especially  in  regard  to  measures 
proposed  by  himself;  but  who,  like  Mr.  Burke, 
never  condescended  to  notice  any  such  objection  * 
to  the  plan  which  he  laid  before  the  House  of 
Commons. 

To  persons  not  conversant  with  the  state  of 
things  in  the  West  Indies,  it  may  appear  plau- 
sible to  say,  that  the  assemblies  and  their  con- 
*  atituents  are  the  most  competent,   in  point  of 
information,  to  the  important  work  of  reform ; 
and  many  are  apt,  perhaps,  to  be  misled  by  a 
supposed  analogy  between  the  relations  of  mas- 
ter and  slave  in  the  -West  Indies,  and  those  of 
the  owner  or  occupier  of  land  and  his  labourers 
in  thb  country.     But  there  is  in  fact  no  just 
analogy  between  them ;  nor  are  the  colonial  ie^' 
gislatures  composed  of  such  men  as  the  West  * 
Indian  proprietors  whom  we  are  accustomed  to 
.see  in  this  country;  many  of  whom  are  per- 
sonally strangers  to  their  estates,   and  to  the 
crimes  and  miseries  of  the  system  by  which  they 
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are  governed.  Nor  is  the  monil  state  of  the 
whites  resident  in  the  West  Indies,  less  differ- 
ent from  that  of  the  corresponding  classes  of 
our  countrymen  in  their  native  land.  It  has 
been  most  truly  remarked  by  Mr.  Brougham, 
in  Ids  able  work  on  colonial  policy,  that  the 
figriculture  of  the  West  Indies  has  always  been 
of  a  nature  nearly  allied  to  commercial  adven- 
ture ;  and  the  spirit  of  adventure,  as  he  justly  ob- 
serves, is,  in  such  circumstances,  unfavourable 
to  morals  and  to  manners.  Mr.  B.  means  of 
course,  as  the  context  shews,  not  such  commer* 
cial  enterprise  as  belongs  to  the  mercantile  cha- 
racter in  its  proper  element,  but  that  of  which 
man  is  the  subject,  in  the  gaming  agricultural 
speculations  of  a  stigar  colony.  He  means,  that 
it  gives  none  of  the  proper  virtues  of  the  indus- 
trious European  merchant,  and  still  less  of  those 
steady  local  attachments  which  belong  to  the 
landed  proprietor  here,  and  make  him  the  natu- 
ral patron  of  the  labouring  class,  settled  on  his  he- 
reditary property.  "  The  object  of  a  West  India 
resident  speculator,"  he  observes,  **  is  not  to  live, 
but  to  gain  ;  not  to  enjoy,  but  to  save ;  not  to  sub- 
sist in  the  colonies,  but  to  prepare  for  shining  in 
the  mother  country."  This  I  am  well  aware  will 
be  an  offensive,  as  I  am  sure  it  is  to  me  a  painful 
topic  i    but   it  ought  not  on  that  account  to 

be  left  out  of  view ;  and  any  one  who  wishes  to 
form  a  just  notion  of  the  effects  of  these  causes 
will  find  them  stated  in  the  work  above-men- 
tioned, with  the  accustomed  force  of  that  very 
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powerful  writer.  •  Even  in  the  French  islands, 
where  there  have  been  always  far  more  resident 
proprietors  than  in  our  own,  the  same  canses 
are  stated  by  Mr,  Malonet,  himself  a  colonist, 
to  operate  powerfully,  and  to  produce  in  a  con- 
siderable degree  similar  bad  effects. 

And  is  it  to  societies  consisting  of  such  ele- 
ments as  these,  that  a  humane  and  enlightened 
l^slature  can  conscientiously  delegate  its  duties 

*  Mr.  Brougham  must  be  understood  to  intend  to  state  only 
the  tendency  and  general  effects  of  the  causes  he  has  been 
enumerathig.  When  individuals  manifest  that  they  are  ex- 
ceptions to  the  rule,  it  is  so  much  the  more  to  their  honour. 
"  A  colony,"  he  remarks^  **  composed  of  such  adventurers,  is 
peopled  by  a  race  of  men  all  hastening  to  grow  rich,  and 
eager  to  acquire  wealth  for  the  gratification  of  avarice  or 
voluptuousness."  '*  The  continuance  of  the  members  in 
this  society  is  as  short  as  possible."  '*  What,"  they  may  be 
supposed  to  say  to  themselves,  **  what,  though  our  conduct 
is  incorrect,  and  our  manners  dissolute  ?  We  shall  accom- 
modate them  to  those  of  our  European  countrymen  when 
we  return."  '^  Such  I  fear  is  the  natural  language  of  men 
in  those  circumstances.  But  their  manners  are  affected  also 
by  other  peculiarities  in  thetr  situation.  The  want  of  mo- 
dest female  society,  the  general  case  on  the  plantations  re- 
mote from  the  towns,  while  it  brutalises  tlie  mind  and  man- 
ners of  men,  necessarily  deprives  them  of  all  the  virtuous 
pleasures  of  domestic  life,  and  frees  them  from  those  re- 
straints which  the  presence  of  a  family  always  imposes  on 
the  conduct  of  the  most  profligate  men.  The  witnesses  of 
the  planters'  actions  are  the  companions  of  his  debaucheries, 
or  the  wretched  beings  who  tremble  at  his  nod,  while  they 
minister  to  the  indulgence  of  his  brutal  appetite ;  and  impose 
no  more  check  upon  his  excesses  than  if  they  wanted  that 
faculty  of  speech  which  almost  alone  distinguishes  them 
from  the  beasts  that  surround  them." 
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a»  to  religious  and  moral  reforms ;  reforms  too^  as 
has  been  already  shewn,  which  the  colonists  not 
only  slight  as  frivolous,  but  condemn  as  ruinous; 
Let  it  be  further  taken  into  aocount,  that  the 
formation  of  ^laws  and  regulations  for  the  slaves 
is  not  left  to  the  uncontrouled  sentiments  and 
feelings  of  the  more  affluent,  and  consequently, 
it  may  be  presumed,  more  liberal  of  the  resi- 
dent land-owners.  For  the  colonial  house  of 
assembly,  which  answers  to  our  House  of  Com- 
mons, is  chosen  by  the  resident  white  proprie- 
tors at  large,  and  must  necessarily  be  governed  in 
great  measure  by  their  general  sentiments  and 
feelings.  Nor  can  it  be  supposed  to  be  uninflu- 
enced by  what  is  here  called  the  popular  voice, 
but  which,  in  the  West  Indies,  is  the  voice  of  the 
white  colonists  only,  and  these  too  of  the  lower 
order,  among  whom  the  esprit  de  corps  is  peculi-* 
arly  strong.  These  borderers  on  the  despised 
coloured  race  are  naturally  the  most  hostile  to 
them,  and  the  most  tenacious  of  those  com- 
plexional  privileges  which  constitute  their  own 
social  elevation.  The  voice,  therefore,  of  the 
populace  in  the  West  Indies,  or  what  may  be . 
called  the  cry  of  the  mob,  is  always  adverse  to 
the  humane  and  liberal  principles  by  which  the 
slavery  of  the  blacks  should  be  mitigated,  and 
by  which  they  should  be  gradually  prepared  for 
the  enjoyment  of  freedom. 

These  considerations  are  of  no  trifling  mo- 
ment ;  and  they  may  be,  in  some  measure,  illus- 
trated by  some  transactions  which  took  place 
not  long  ago  in  the  largest,  except  Jamaica, 
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Md*  the  longest  settled  of  all  out  colonies,  tH^ 
island  of  Barbadoes  ;  though  there  are  in  that  co^ 
lony  more  resident  proprietors  than  in  any  other, 
in  proportion  to  the  whole  population*  The  facts 
i  here  allude  to  may  have  the  more  weight, 
because  they  are  not  liable  to  the  objectioni 
which  has  been  sometimes  urged  aguinst  the 
abolitionists  when  they  havts-  quoted  laWis  and 
transactions  of  an  old  date,  that  they  forrtierf 
an  unfair  test  of  the  opinions' and  (feelings  of 
the  present  generation;  forthey took- place  so 
recently  as  the  latter  part  of  1804. 

It  had  long  been  a  reprdach  to  Bkrbadoes, 
that  the  murder  of  a*  slave  by  his  owner,  instead! 
of  being  a- capital  crime,  as  in"  most  of  our  other 
West  Indian  colonies,  was,  iiV  that  colony,  pu- 
nishable  only  by  a  fine  of  1*5 /••  Lord  Seaforth, 
the  governor,  therefor^,  himself  a  West  Indiatt 
proprietor,  wishing  to  wipe  ofTthe  blot,  sent  a* 
message,  in  the  common  forttr,  to  the  house  of 
assembly,  recommending  that  an-  act  should  be* 
passed  to  make  the  murder  of 'a  slave  a  capital' 

*  The  murder  of  another  roan's  slave  was  punished  more 
severely,  the  penaTty  being  then  25/.  to  be  pard  to  the 
public  treasury,  and  double  the  slaves 'value  to  the  owner. 
But  to  subject  the  criminal  to  any  punkhment,  the'miirder 
was  to  liave  been  committed  "  of*  wantonness,  or  only  of 
bloody  mindedhess  or  cruel  intention:"  and  lest  there 
should  be  any  disposition  to  visit  the  crime  too  severely,  it 
was  specially  enacted,  that  **  it  any  Negro  or  other  slave 
under  punishment  by  his  master  or  his  order,  for  running 
away,  or  any,  other  crimes  or  misdemeanors  towards  his  said 
master^  unfortunately  shall  suffer  in  life  or  member^  which 
seldom  happens^  no  persons  whatsoever  shall  be  liable  to  any 
fine  therefore  % 
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felony.  There  seems  every  reason  to 
that  the  council^  or  colonial  house  of  lords^ 
would  gladly  have  assented  to  the  proposition. 
But  strange  as  it  may  appear  to  those  who  are 
unacquainted  with  West  Indian  prejudices,  not- 
withstanding the  time  and  manner  in  which 
the  proposition  was  brought  forward,  the  house 
of  assembly  absolutely  refused  to  make  the 
alteration. 

If  the  bare  statement  of  this  fact  must  shock 
every  liberal  mind,  how  much  wiU  the  shock 
be  increased,  when  it  is  known  under  what 
circumstances  it  was  that  this  refusal  took 
place*  For  it  had  happened  very  recently,  that 
several  most  wanton  and  atrocious  murders  had 
been  committed  on  slaves ;  and  some  of  them 
accompanied  with  circumstances  of  the  most 
horrid  and  disgusting  barbarity.  Lord  Seaforth 
felt  all  the  horror  likely  to  be  produced  by  such 
incidents  in  a  generous  and  feeling  mind.  He 
writes  thus  to  Lord  Camden,  then  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Colonies.  **  I  inclose  the  At- 
torney-general's letter  to  me  on  the  subject  of 
the  Negroes  so  most  wantonly  murdered.  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  several  other  instances  qf  the  same 
barbarity  have  occurred,  with  which  I  have  not 
troubled  your  Lordship,  as  I  only  wished  to 
make  you  acquainted  with  the  subject  in  ge* 
neral.*'  It  is  due  to  Mr.  Beccles,  the  Attorney- 
general,  and  to  Mr.  Coulthurst,  the  Advocate* 
genera],  to  state,  that  they  also  felt  and  expressed 
themselves  on  the  occasion  just  as  persons  in 
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the  nme  rank  of  life  would  hare  done  in  this 
country.  Lord  Seaforth  also  thus  described  the 
official  papers  he  transmitted,  as  to  the  murders 
he  had  mentioned  in  some  former  letters,  *<  they 
are  selected  from  a  great  number^  among  which 
there  is  not  one  in  contradiction  of  the  horrible 
facts.  The  truth  is,  that  nothing,  has  given  me 
more  trouble  to  get  to  the  bottom  of^  than  this 
business,  so  horribly  absurd  are  the  prejudices  qf 
the  people.  However,  a  great  part  of  my  ob- 
ject is  answered  by  the  alarm  my  interference 
has  excited,  and  the  attention  it  has  called 
to  the  business.  Bills  are  already  proposed 
to  make  murder  felony  in  both  the  council  and 
the  assembly,  but  I  fear  they  will  be  thrown 
out  for  the  present  in  the  assembly  :  the  coun- 
cil are  unanimous  on  the  side  of  humanity.  * 
Lord  Seaforth's  prediction  was  but  too  fully 

*  The  letter  from  the  Attorney-general  of  Barbadoes  to 
Lord  Seafortli  throws  so  much  light  oa  the  popular  feel- 
ing of  the  lower  class  of  white  men  in  Barbadoes*  that 
it  ought  not  to  be  suppressed,  although  it  is  a  humi- 
liating and  disgusting  recital  i  —  *'  Extract  of  a  letter  from 
the  Attorney-general 'of  Barbadoes  to  the  Governor  of 
the  Island  \  —  "A  Mr.  '  '  -,  the  manager  of  a  plant- 
ation in  the  neighbourhood^  had  some  months  before  pur* 
chased  an  African  lad,  who  was  much  attached  to  his  per- 
aon,  and  slept  in  a  passage  contigpuous  to  his  chamber.  On 
Sunday  night  there  was  an  alarm  of  fire  in  the  plantation, 

which  induced  Mr. to  go  out  hastily,  and  the  next 

morning  he  missed  the  lad,  who  he  supposed  intended  to 
follow  him  in  the  night,  and  had  mistaken  his  way.  He  sent 
to  his  neighbours,  and  to  Mr.  C.  among  the  rest,  to  inform 
them  that  his  African  lad  had  accidentally  strayed  from  him  \ 
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verified ;  — ^  the  assembly  threw  out  the  bill,  and 
the  law  against  wilful  murder  remained  in  ita 
pristine  state. 


that  he  could  not  speak  a  word  of  Engh'sh,  and  that  possibl  j 
he  might  be  found  breaking  canes,  or  taking  something  else 
for  his  support ;  in  which  case»  he  requested  that  they  would 
not  injure  him»  but  return  him,  and  he»  Mr.  — *—  himself, 
would  pay  any  damage  he  might  have  committed.    A  day  or 
two  after  the  owner  of  the  boy  was  informed  that  Mr.  C. 
and  H.  had  killed  a  Negro  in  a  neighbouring  gully,  and 
buried  him  there.    He  went  to  Mr.  C.  to  inquire  into  the 
truth  of  the  report,  and  intended  to  have  the  grave  opened, 
to  see  whether  it  was  his  African  lad.     Mr*  C.  told  him^  a 
Negro  had  been  hilled  and  buried  there  ;  but  assured  him  it  was 
not  liiSf  Jbr  hg  knew  him  very  well^  and  he  need  not  be  at  the 
trouNe  of  opening  the  grave.     Upon  this  the  owner  went  away 
mHified.    But  receiving  further  information,  which  left  no 
dovibt  upon  his  mind  that  it  was  his  N^ro,  he  returned,  apd. 
opened  the  gravci  and  found  it  to  be  so.    I  was  his  leading 
counsel,  and  the  facts  stated  in  my  brief  were  as  follows: 
That  C.  and  H.  being  informed  that  there  was  a  Negro  lurk- 
ing in  the  gully,  went  armed  with  muskets,  and  took  several 
Negro  men  with  them.    The  poor  African,  seeing  a  parcel 
of  men  coming  to  attack  him,  was  frightened ;  he  took  up  a 
stone  to  defend  himself,  and  retreated  into  a  cleft  rock,  where 
they  could  not  easily  come  at  him  :  they  then  went  for  some 
trash,  pat  it  into  the  crevices   of  the   rock  behind   him, 
and  set  it  on  fire  :  after  it  had  burnt  m  as  to  scorch  the 
poor  fellow,  he  ran  into  a  pool  of  water  close  by ;  they  sent- 
a  Negro  to  bring  him  out,  and  he  threw  the  stone  at  the 
Negro  ;  upon  which  the  two  white  men  fired  several. times  at 
him  with  the  guns  loaded  with  shot,  and  the  Negroes  pelted 
him  with  stones.     He  was  at  length  dragged  out  of  the 
pool  in  a  dying  condition,  for  he  had  not  only  received 
several  bruises  from  the  stones,  but  his  breast  was  so  pierced 
with  the  shot,  that  it  was  like  acullender.    Thevshite  savages 
ordered  the  Negroes  to  dig  a  gravCf  and  whilst  they  were  dig-^ 


I  should  be  glad  to  be  able  to  refer  the  con^ 
duct  of  the  assembly,  in  this  instance,  altogether 
to  the  influence  of  the  lower  orders  over  their 
minds.  This,  doubtless,  we  may  hope,  had  some 


ging  Hf  the  poor  ereaiure  made  rigns  of  begging  far  ^aaUr^ 
mhiek  fvas  not  given  to  Aim,  but  as  soon  as  the  grave  was 
dugf  he  toas  thrown  into  ii,  and  covered  over  /  and  there  seems 
to  be  some  doubt  whether  he  was  then  fuite  dead.  C*  and  H» 
d^Djr  this;  but  the  owner  assured  me  that  he  could  prove  it 
by  \)iore  than  one  witness ;  and  I  have  reason  to  believe  it  to 
be  true,  because  on  the  day  of  trial  C.  and  H.  did  not  suffer 
the  cause  to  come  to  a  hearing,  but  paid  the  penalties  and 
the  costs  of  suit|  which  it  is  not  supposed  they  would  have 
done  had  they  been  innocent. 

**  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  ^c." 

The  same  transactiom  with  another  far  more  dreadful  mur* 
der,  in  which  there  was  a  deliberate  ingenuity  of  cruelty  which 
almost  exceeds  belief,  but  of  which  I  will  spare  my  readers 
the  recital^  is  related,  with  scarcely  any  variation  as  to  cir- 
cumstances,, by  the  Advocai^i^eneral,  who,  as  well  as  the 
gentleman  of  whose  estate  the  criminal  was  the  manager, 
and  who  was  at  the  time  absent,  expressed  their  most  lively 
indignation  against  such  horrid  cruelty.  It  may  be  proper 
to  remark,  that  the  story  of  the  poor  boy  strikingly  shews 
that  such  protection  as  the  Negro  slave  occasionally  re-* 
ceives  from  the  laws,  is  too  often  to  be  ascribed  rather  to 
the  master's  care  of  his  property,  than  to  any  more  gene- 
rous motive.  The  master,  in  this  case,  when  he  had  only 
reason  to  believe  that  a  Negro  had  been  killed  and  buried  out 
of  the  way,  and  not  that  it  was  his  own  slave,  goes  away 
satisfied.  Is  there  a  human  being  who  in  this  country  would 
have  80  done  ?  Again,  it  is  a  suggestion  which  the  circuiq- 
stanees  of  the  story  enforce  on  us,  that  the  crowd  which  was 
now  collected,  instead  of  beingshockedat  such  barbarity,  were 
rather  abettors  of  it ;  and  then  we  hear  the  white  savages^  ( as 
the  Attorney-general  justly  styles  them,)  order  the  Negroes 
who  were  present  to  dig  a  grave  for  their  wretched  country- 
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share  in  producing  the  effect ;  though  consider- 
ing that  in  their  circumstances  it  was  peculiarly 
their  duty  to  set  the  tone  of  public  judgment 
and  feeling  to  the  bulk  of  the  community,  this 
would  not  be  a  very  creditable  plea.  But  it  is 
due  to  truth  to  remark,  that  there  is  no  hint  to 
this  effect  in  the  papers  laid  before  the  House 
of  Commons:  on  the  contrary,  in  the  As- 
sembly's answer,  there  is  an  expression  of  re- 
sentment against  the  Governor,  and  an  inti« 
mation  of  the  danger  of  interfering  between 
master  and  slave. 

This  incident  will  exhibit  to  every  considerate 
reader  a  striking  specimen  of  the  state  of  the 
public  mind  in  the  West  Indies,  at  least  so  re- 
cently as  1805,  in  regard  to  the  African  race  : 
and  it  may  serve  in  some  degree  to  shew  the  error 
into  which  we  should  fall,  by  conceiving  that  the 
bulk  of  the  white  population  in  our  colonies,  in 
estimating  the  proper  conduct  to  be  observed 
towards  the  slaves,  would  think  and  feel  like 
ourselves.  Even  in  this  land  of  liberty  and  hu- 
manity, acts  of  atrocious  cruelty  have  been  per- 
petrated. We  have  heard  of  an  apprentice  being 
starved  to  death  by  her  mistress ;  and,  more  re- 
cently, the  British  Governor  of  an  African  set- 
tlement  caused  the  death  of  a  soldier  by  exces^ 


man*  Thqr  knew  their  state  too  well  to  refuse ;  and  accord* 
ingly»  with  a  promptitude  of  obedience  which,  with  all  our 
ideas  of  their  sunk  and  prostrate  spirits,  must  surprise  us,  they 
immediate  executed  the  order* 
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sive  punisfiment.     But  vrhat  was  the  effect  on 
the  public  mind  ?  In  both  cases  it  was  difficult 
to  prevent  the  populace  from  anticipating  the 
execution  of  the  sentence  of  the  law.    In  Bar- 
badoes,  on  the  contrary,  the  proposal  to  punish 
such  enormities  by  more  than  a  small  fine,  was 
just  as  unpopular  as  it  would  be  in  this  country, 
to  inflict  a  punishment  which  should  be  utterly 
disproportionate  to  the  crime — such  as  hanging 
a  man  for  petty  larceny.     Except  among  the 
highest  and  best  educated  classes,  the  natural 
sympathy  was  reversed  ;  and  the  most  horrible 
murders,  some  of  them  attended  with  circum- 
stances too  shocking  for  recital,  instead  of  ex- 
citing any  just  commiseration  for  the  Negro 
race,  had  actually  worked  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection.   And  is  it  to  assemblies  subject  to  the 
influence  of  such  popular  prejudices  as  these, 
and  sitting  in  the  bosom  of  such  communities, 
that  we  can  commit  the  temporal  and  eternal  in- 
terests of  many  hundred  thousands  of  these 
despised  fellow  creatures  ? 

If  this  case  itself  suggests  to  us  a  useful  dis- 
trust of  the  colonial  assemblies,  in  what  relates  to 
the  Negroes,  the  sequel  of  it  will  not  perhaps  be 
less  useful  in  enabling  us  to  judge  of  their  pro- 
bable conduct,  even  when  they  may  profess  a  dis- 
position to  conform  to  our  wishes.  Whether  it  was 
that  the  influence  of  the  higher  members  of  the 
Barbadoes  community  worked  at  last  upon  the 
minds  of  the  assembly,  or  that  the  efiect  likely 
to  be  produced  in  the  English  Parliament  led 
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to  a  change  of  conduct,  so  it  was  that  the  as- 
sembly ultimately  gave  way,  and  it  was  supposed, 
that  by  the  new  law  of  Barbadoes,  no  less  than 
by  that  of  the  other  islands,  the  wilful  murder 
of  a  slave  was  made  a  capital  offence.  Such, 
indeed,  was  the  statement  made  afterwards  by 
more  than  one  advocate  for  the  West  Indians, 
in  the  controversy  in  1816,  concerning  the 
Registry  Bill;  and  the  abolitionists  were  re- 
proached with  having  referred  to  a  period 
when  the  law  had  been  different,  as  if  it  had 
been  of  an  antiquated  date*  Yet,  when  the  sta- 
tute book  itself  was  examined,  (which,  I  con- 
fess, not  doubting  the  accuracy  of  the  statement, 
I  did  not  look  into  for  several  years,)  it  was 
found  that  the  alleged  reformation  of  the  law 
is  highly  problematical  at  least,  if  not  clearly 
and  totally  evasive ;  for  instead  of  simply  de- 
claring the  well-defined  crime  of  wilful  murder 
to  be  a  capital  felony  when  perpetrated  on  ti 
slave,  the  enacting  wonls  are,  *<  if  any  person 
shall  hereafter  wilfully,  maliciously f  wantonfy^ 
and  WITHOUT  provocation  kill  and  murder  any 
slave,  &C.''  If,  hereaft^er,  any  of  those  **  IVhite 
Savages^^*  so  justly  termed  such  by  the  Attor- 
ney-general of  Barbadoes,  in  wreaking  their  ven- 
geance on  the  wretched  subjects  of  their  tyranny^ 
should  actually  murder  any  of  their  slaves,  or 
the  slaves  of  others,  would  there  be  a  hope, 
even  if  all  the  scarcely  superable  obstacles 
arising  from  the  absolute  rejection  of  Negro 
te3timony  were  to  be  overcome,  of  a  convictiop 


ijnder  the  terms  of  this  act?  What  offender 
could  be  unable  to  prove,  to  the  satisfaction  of  a 
Barbadoes  jury,  that  there  had  been  some  provO" 
cation  t  Yet  this  is  the  amended,  —  this,  I  sup** 
pose,  the  ameliorating  law  passed  in  April,  ISCMJ, 
entitled,  ^*  An  act  for  the  better  protection  of  the 
slaves  ot*  this  island. ' '  * 

.  Surely,  with  these  and  the  many  other  evi« 
deuces  we  have  Iiad  of  the  state  of  mind  re« 
specting  Negroes,  which  prevails  in  the  Colo* 
nies,  we  should  be  more  culpable  than  they, 
if  we  were  still  to  commit  implicitly  to  their 
legislatures  the  task  of  devising  and  carrying 
into  execution  such  physical  and  moral  reforms 
as  humanity  demands  in  the  slavery  of  the  West 
Indies.  More  culpable  -,  I  say  it  advisedly ;  for, 
though  it  is  no  praise  to  us,  but  to  the  good  pro^ 
vidence  of  God,  we  are  exempt  from  the  in^ 
fluence  of  the  harsh  prejudices  to  which  they^ 
in  some  degree  by  our  concurrent  fault,  have 
been  subjected. 

The  information  also  which  we  now  possess, 
as  to  the  African  character,  would  aggravate  bur 
criminality.  For  though  the  day,  I  trust,  is  gont 
by  fot  ever,  in  which  the  alleged  inferiority  of 
intellect  and  incurable  barbarity  of  the  Africatf 
race  were  supposed  to  extenuate  their  oppress 
sion,  yet  it  ought  not  to  be  left  unnoticed, 
that  the  notions  which  formerly  prevailed  lo 
their  prejudice,  in  these  respects,  have  of  late 

*  See  papers  eotitied  Colonial  Laws  retpectiiig  Slaves, 
1788—1815,  ordered  by  the  Home  of  ConnBons  to  bd 
primed,  5th  April,  1816. 


yean  been  abundantly  refuted,  not  only  by 
authority  but  experience*  It  may  be  confi- 
dently afiirmed,  that  there  never  was  any  un- 
civilised people  of  whose  dispositions  we  have 
received  a  more  amiable  character  than  that 
which  is  given  of  the  native  Africans  by 
Parke  and  Golberry,  both  of  whom  visited  those 
districts  of  Africa  from  which  victims  for  the 
Slave  Trade  were  furnished;  and  whose  testi- 
mony in  their  favour  will  naturally  be  admitted 
with  less  reserve,  because  neither  of  them  could 
be  biassed  by  any  wish  to  discountenance  the 
Slave  Trade,  they  having  evidently  felt  no  de- 
sire for  its  abolition. 

But  it  is  at  Sierra  Leone,  that  long  despised 
and  calumniated  colony,  that  the  African  cha- 
racter has  been  most  effectually  and  experi- 
mentally vindicated.  The  first  seeds  of  civiliz- 
ation which  were  sown  there  by  the  Christian 
philanthropy  of  Mr.  Granville  Sharpe  nearly 
perished  from  the  unkindly  soil  to  which  they 
had  been  committed,  but  tliey  were  saved  from 
early  destruction,  and  cultured  at  length  suc- 
cessfully, under  the  fostering  care  and  indefa- 
tigable attention  of  the  late  excellent  Mr.  H. 
Thornton,  and  by  other  goOd  and  able  men,  who, 
both  at  home  and  in  the  colony,  co-operated 
with  him ;  by  one  living  benefactor  especially, 
who  will  be  hereafler  venerated  as  the  steady, 
enlightened,  and  unwearied,  though  unosten- 
tatious friend  of  Africa.  It  is  at  Sierra  Leone 
that  the  great  experiment  on  human  nature  has 
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been  tried;  and  there  it  has  appeared,  that  the 
poor  African  barbarians,  just  rescued  from  the 
holds  of  slave-ships,  are  capable,  not  merely  of 
being  civilized,  but  of  soon  enjoying,  with  ad- 
vantage, the  rights  and  institutions  of  British 
freemen.  In  truth,  to  have  formed  any  con- 
clusions against  the  Negroes  from  the  expe- 
rience we  had  of  them  in  their  state  of  bon- 
dage, was  not  less  unphilosophical  than  unjust 
It  was  remarked  by  M.  Dupuis,  the  British 
consul  at  Mogadore,  that  even  the  generality 
of  European  Christians^  after  a  long  captivity 
.and  severe  treatment  among  the  Arabs,  ap- 
peared at  first  exceedingly  stupid  and  insensible. 
"  If,*'  he  adds,  "  they  have  been  any  consi- 
derable time  in  slavery,  they  appear  lost  to 
reason  and  feeling;  their  spirits  broken,  and 
their  faculties  sunk  in  a  species  of  stupor,  which 
I  am  unable  adequately  to  describe.  They  ap- 
pear degraded  even  below  the  Negro  slave. 
,  The  succession  of  hardships,  without  any  pro- 
tecting law  to  which  they  can  appeal  for  any 
alleviation  or  redress^  seems  to  destroy  every 
spring  of  exertion  or  hope  in  their  n^iuds.  They 
appear  indifferent  to  every  thing  around  them ; 
abject,  servile,  and  brutish.''  * 

If  the  native  intelligence  and  buoyant  in- 
dependence of  Britons  cannot  survive  in  the 
dank  and  baleful  climate  of  personal  slavery, 
could  it  be  reasonably  expected  that  the  poor 

*  See  Qoarterij  Reyieir  for  January  7.  1816— Article, 
Tmkuioo. 


Afncahs^  nnsuppofted  by  any  consciouibess  of 
personal  dignity  or  civil  rights,  should  not  yield 
to  the  malignant  influences  to  which  they  had  so 
long  been  subjected,  and  be  depressed  even  be- 
low the  level  of  the  human  species?  But  at 
Sierra  Leone,  they  have  resumed  the  stature  and 
port  of  men,  and  have  acquired,  in  an  eminent 
degree,  the  virtues  of  the  citizen  and  thie  sub- 
ject. Witness  the  peace,  and  order,  and  loysdty 
which  have  generally  prevailed  in  this  colony, 
in  a  remarkable  degree  ;  especially  under  th6 
present  excellent  Governor,  Sir  Charles  Ma- 
carthy.  Still  more,  these  recent  savages,  having 
become  the  subjects  of  religious  and  moral  cul- 
ture, have  manifested  the  greatest  willingness  to 
receive  instruction,  and  made  a  practical  profi- 
ciency ih  Christianity,  such  as  might  put  Eu- 
l*opeans  to  the  blush.  Not  only  have  they 
learni^d  with  facility  th6  principres  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith;  but  they  have  shewn,  by  their  mutual 
kindhessesy  and  by  the  attachment  and  gratitude 
to  their  Worthy  pastors  and  superintendents, 
that  they  Ifave  derived  {foid  their  knowledge  of 
Christianity  its  moral  and  practiced  fruits. 

The  sam^  testimony  ad  to  the  progress  of  the 
Negro  children,  in  common  tehool  learning,  has 
been  given  by  all  the  masteird  who  have  instructed 
them  in  the  Island  of  Hayti ;  and  the  mission- 
aries,  in  our  different  West  Indian  islands, 
testify,  with  one  cootenl^  the  gnttitude  atid  at- 
tachment which  the  West  Indian,  no  less  than 


the  Sierra  lieone  Negro^  feri  to  those  vAie  cofi- 
descend  to  become  dieir  teacherd. 

Again,  th^  impression  so  asstidaourfy  attempted 
hefeftofbre  to  be  made^  that  the  indohwe  of 
die  Negro  race  \Fas  utterly  incurable,  and  that 
without  the  driving  whip  they  never  would 
IvilUngly  eiig^e  in  agricultural  labour,  has 
been  shewn  to  be  utterly  without  foundation. 
Mr.  Parke  relates,  that  the  Africans,  when 
prompted  by  any  adequate  motives,  would  work 
diligently  and  perseverVngly  both  in  agricultural 
tod  manufacturing  labours.  And  there  is  on 
the  African  coast  a  whole  nation  of  tite  most 
itauscular  men  and  the  hardiest  labourers,  who^ 
fix)m  their  known  industry,  are  hired  both  for 
government  service,  and  by  the  European 
traders^  ^  workmen,  both  on  shipyard  aiid*ein 
shore.  '     '  w.  .  . 

Nor  have  instonees  of  a  similar  kind  been 
Wanting  even  in  the  WeM  ladies,  wii^never 
cii'cumstanc^  have  been  at  all  &fVoUrabIe  to 
Vddntary  industry;  Sinee  the  difisolutron  of 
t}ie  black  cc^,  (a  measure  which  th^  tiboi- 
litiohistd  are  scarcdy^'  I  fbar,  excuMble  femot 
fiaving  opposed,  though  prompted  to  acquiesce 
in  h  by  unwillingness  to  thwart,  whdn  not  isn^ 
dispensaUy  necessary^  the  ^prqudiceis  '6f  the 
iftdonists)  tnany  d*  thiei  disbanded  soldiers  >have 
iliaifltaihed  themselves  by  their  own  agvitfcAtund 
fhS)om-s,  and  hiiive  monifestisd  a  degi^e  ^  hi. 
idttstry  tliat  Oright  to  httve  sHetacedi  ^or  ^evw 
^  itaipt^taiioito  bn  the  diligen«fe  ^their  eiraM. 
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But  another  still  more  striking  iostance  has  been 
lately  afforded  in  Trinidad.  There  many  hun* 
dreds  of  American  Negroes^  at  the  close  of  the 
late  unhappy  war  with  the  United  States^  were, 
by  the  humane  policy  of  Sir  Ralph  Woodford^ 
received  into  Trinidad,  to  the  no  small  alarm 
of  the  planters.  These  were  slaves  enfranchised 
by  desertion^  yet  instead  of  becoming  a  nuisance 
to  the  community  by  idleness  and  dissolute 
manners,  as  prejudice  loudly  foretold,  they  have 
maintained  themselves  well,  in  various  ways,  by 
their  own  industry  and  prudence.  Many  of 
them  have  worked  as  hired  labourers  for  the 
planters  with  so  much  diligence  and  good  con- 
duct, that  they  are  now  universally  regarded  as 
a  valuable  acquisition  to  the  colony  ;  and  it  is 
supposed,  that  a  large  addition  to  their  number 
would  be  very  gladly  received. 

Are  all  these  important  lessons  to  be  read  to 
us  without  producing  any  influence  on  our 
minds  ?  Ought  they  not  to  enforce  on  us,  as  by 
a  voice  from  heaven,  that  we  have  been  most 
cruelly  and  inexcusably  degrading,  to  the  level 
of  brutes,  those  whom  the  Almighty  had  made 
capable  of  enjoying  our  own  civil  blessings  in 
this  world,  not  less  clearly  than  he  has  fitted  them 
to  be  heirs  of  our  common  immortality  ? 

But  while  we  are  loudly  called  on  by  justice 
and  humanity  to  take  measures  without  delay 
for  improving  the  condition  of  our  West  Indian 
slaves,  self4nterest  also  inculcates  the  same 
duty,  and  with  full  as  clear  a  voice«  It  is  a  great 
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though  common  error/  that  notwithstanding  we 
must,  on  religious  and  moral  grounds,  condemn 
the  West  Indian  system,  yet,  that  in  a  worldly 
view,  it  has  been  eminently  gainful  both  to  indi- 
viduals and  to  the  community  at  large.  On  the 
contrary,  I  believe  it  might  be  proved  to  any 
inquiring  and  unprejudiced  mind,  that  taking 
in  all  considerations  of  political  economy^  and 
looking  to  the  lamentable  waste  of  human  life 
among  our  soldiers  and  seamen,  raised  and 
recruited  at  a  great  expence,  as  well  as  to 
the  more  direct  pecuniary  charge  of  protecting 
the  sugar  colonies,  no  system  of  civil  polity 
was  ever  maintained  at  a  greater  price,  or  was 
less  truly  profitable  either  to  individuals  or  to 
the  community,  than  that  of  our  West  Indian 
settlements.  Indeed,  it  would  have  been  a 
strange  exception  to  all  those  established  prin* 
ciples  which  Divine  Providence  has  ordained 
for  the  moral  benefit  of  the  world,  if  national 
and  personal  prosperity  were  generally  and  per- 
manently to  be  found  to  arise  from  injustice  and 
oppression.  There  may  be  individual  instances 
of  great  fortunes  amassed  by  every  species  of 
wrong  doing.  A  course,  ruinous  in  the  long 
run,  may,  to  an  individual,  or  for  a  time,  appear 
eminently  profitable  ;  nevertheless,  it  is  unques- 
tionably true,  that  the  path  of  prosperity  rarely 
diverges  long  and  widely  from  that  of  integrity 
and  virtue  j  or,  to  express  it  in  a  familiar  adage» 
—  that  honesty  is  the  best  policy. 

It  ought  not  to  be  necessary  to  assert  «uch 
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imnciples  as  these  in  an  age  in  which  it  has 
been  incontrovertibly  established  by  the  soundest 
of  our  political  economists,  —  that  the  base  and 
selfish,  though  plausible  views,  which  formerly 
pnevailed  so  widely  among  statesmen,  and  taught 
them  to  believe  that  the  prosperity  and  elevation 
of  their  country  would  be  best  promoted  by  the 
impoverishment  and  depression  of  its  neigh- 
bours, were  quite  fallacious ;  and  when  we  have 
now  learned  the  opposite  and  beneficent  lesson, 
4*-  that  every  nation  is,  in  fact,  benefited  by  the 
growing  affluence  of  others,  and  that  all  are  thus 
interested  in  the  well-being  and  improvement  of 
•IL  At  such  an  enlightened  period  as  this,  when 
conmierce  herself  adopts  the  principles  of  true 
morality,  and  becomes  liberal  and  bene  volenti 
will  it  be  believed  that  the  Almighty  has  ren- 
dered the  depression  and  misery  of  the  culti- 
vators of  the  soil  in  our  West  Indian  colonies 
necessary,  or  even  conducive,  to  their  prosperity 
and  safety?  No,  surely!  The  oppression  of 
these  injured  fellow-creatures,  however  it  may 
be  profitable  in  a  few  instances,  can  never  be 
generally  poUtic  ;  and  in  the  main,  and  ulti- 
mately, the  comfort  of  the  labourer,  and  the 
well-being  of  those  who  have  to  enjoy  the  fruits 
of  his  labour,  will  be  found  to  be  coincident. 

As  for  the  apprehensions  of  ruin,  expressed 

•by  the  West  Indians,  from  the  instruction  and 

moral  improvement  of  their  slaves,   or   from 

the  interference  of  the  Imperial  Legislature,  we 

'have  been,  taught  by  experience  in  the  Slave 
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Tinde  cantroversy,  that  their  appKhensiong 
are  Dot  always  reasonable,  either  in  degree, 
or  in  the  objects  to  which  they  are  directed. 
How  confidently  did  all  the  Slave  Traders  pre- 
dict their  own  ruin,  together  with  th^t  of'  the 
West  Indies,  and  also  of  the  town  of  Live^oolt 
from  the  r^^ula^ops  of  the  l)ill  for  limiting  th^ 
number  of  slaves  to  be  tak^n  in  s^ipa  of  given 
dimensions^  while  the  trade  should  be  tolerated, 
and  for  requiring  certain  particulars  of  fpod 
and  medipal  attendance  I  y e^,  after  a  few  years, 
the  regulations  were  allowed,  not  merely  to  be 
harmless,  but  to  have  been  positively  and  greatly 
beneficial.  The  total  ruin  of  the  sugar  color 
nies  was  still  more  confidently  foretold  by  the 
planters,  the  assemblies,  and  their  agents,  by 
their  parliamentary  ftdvocateSi  and  the  West 
Indian  committee,  as  a  sure  consequence  of 
abolishing  the  Slave  Trade  ;  and  yet  ther^  is  not, 
I  believe,  an  iptelligeut  West  Indian  who  will 
not  now  cqnfess,  that  it  would  have  be^q  greatly 
for  the  benefit  pf  all  pur  old  colonies,  if  the 
Slave  Trade  had  been  abolished  many  years 
sooner ;  and  that  if  it  had  continued  some  years 
longer,  it  must  have  completed  their  destruc- 
tion. 

Mr.  Dundas,  in  179?f  did  not  hesitate  to  ridi- 
cule the  vain  terrors  of  the  parties  whose  battle 
he  was  fighting,  and,  by  their  own  selection,  as 
their  commander-in-chief,  though  emancipation 
itself  was  the  object  In  illustration  of  the 
apprehensions  which  many  entertained  of  the 
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coDsequences  of  changing  their  slaves  into  free 
labourers,  he  stated  that  some  years  before,  in 
certain  districts  of  Scotland,  the  persons  who  la- 
boured in  the  salt-works  and  coal-mines  were 
actually  slaves ;  and  that  a  proposal  being  made 
to  emancipate  them,  instantly  the  owners  of 
the  works  came  forward,  declaring  that  if  their 
vassals  were  to  be  raised  to  the  condition  of  free 
labourers,  they  themselves  would  be  utterly 
ruined ;  for  that  such  was  the  peculiarity,  such 
the  unpleasant  nature  of  those  species  of  labours, 
that  they  could  not  depend  on  hired  service,  as 
in  other  instances.  "  But  at  length,"  added  Mn 
Dundas,  **  the  good  sense  of  the  age  obtained 
the  victory.  — The  salters  and  colliers  were 
changed  into  free  labourers,  and  all  the  terrors 
of  the  owners  ended  in  smoke.'' 

While  thus  alive  to  imaginary  dangers,  or  ra- 
ther while  thus  assiduous  in  endeavouring  to  in- 
spire alarm  in  the  mother  country,  to  prevent 
her  listening  to  the  claims  of  justice  and  mercy, 
our  planters  appear  blind  to  the  new  and  real 
dangers  that  are  accumulating  around  them. 
Providence  graciously  seems  to  allow  them  a 
golden  interval,  which,  duly  improved,  might 
prevent  the  dreadful  explosion  that  may  other- 
wise be  expected.  But  they  neglect  it  with  a 
supineness  and  insensibility  resembling  infatu- 
ation. With  a  community  of  near  800>000  free 
blacks,  many  of  them  accustomed  to  the  use  of 
arms,  within  sight  of  the  greatest  of  our  West 
Indian  islands ;  with  a  slave  population  in  Cuba 
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and  Porto  >  Rico,  which  haJA  been  of  lafe  so  feaN ' 
fully-  augmented  with  imported  Africans,  as, 
according  to  all  received  principles,  to  produce, 
even  in  pacific  times,  and  much  more  in  the 
present  mm  of  transatlantic  convulsions,  thie 
utmost  extremity  of  danger ;  with  the  example 
aflbrded  in  many  of  the  United  States,  and  in 
almost  all  the  new  republics  of  South  Auierica, 
where  Negro  slavery  has  been  recently  abolished, 
— -  is  this  a  time,  are  these  the  circumstances,  ill 
which  it  can  b^  wise  and  safe,  if  it  were  even  ho« 
nest  and  humane,  to  keep  down  in  their  present 
state  of  heathenish  and  almost  brutish  degrad- 
ation, the  800,000  Negroes  in  our  West  Indian 
colonies  ?  Here,  indeed,  is  danger,  if  we  observe 
the  signs  of  the  times,  whether  we  take  our 
lesson  from  the  history  of  men,  or  form  our 
conclusions  from  natural  reason  or  from  the 
revealed  will  of  God. 

But  raise  these  poor  creatures  from  their 
depressed  condition,  and  if  they  are  not  yet 
fit  for  the  enjoyment  of  British  freedom,  ele- 
vate them  at  least  from  the  level  of  the  brute 
creation  into  that  of  rational  nature  -^  dismiss 
the  driving  whip,  and  thereby  afibrd  place  for 
the  developement  of  the  first  rudiments  of  civil 
character-*— implant  in  them  the  principle  of 
hope  —  let  free  scope  be  given  for  their  in* 
dustry,  and  for  their  rising  in  life  by  their  per^ 
sonal  good  conduct-^ give  them  an  interest  in 
defending  the  community  to  which  they  be- 
kmg'— ^tMdk'  them  that  leeson  which 
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timity  can  alone  tr^jr  incuit^ntey  that  the  prep> 
sent  life  is  but  a  short  and  uncertain  span,  to 
which  will  succeed  an  eternal  exutep^e  of  h^^ 
piliess  or  misery  — -  inculcate  on  them,  on  the 
authority  of  the  sacred  page,  that  the  po^it  of 
real  importance  is  not  what  is  the  raqk  qr  thci 
s(Ation  men  occupy^  but  how  they  dischaige  the 
duties  of  life  — <-  how  they  use  the  opportunitiea 
they  may  enjoy  of  providing  for  theif  ^verlast^ 
ioig  happiness*  Taught  by  Christiani^,  they 
will  sustain  with  patience  the  si#erings  of  theis 
actual  lot|  while  thei  same  instructress  wMl  r% 
pidly  prepare  them  for  a  better }  and  instead  pf 
being  objects  at  one  time  pf  contempt,  find  at; 
another  qf  terror,  (fl  base  and  servile  pi^pq, 
which  too  naturally  degenerates  into  hatred,) 
they  will  be  soon  regarded  as  a  grateful  peaa 
santry,  the  strength  pf  the  qomti^unitiep  in 
which  they  live,  — -  of  which  they  hav^  hitherto 
been  the  weakness  and  the  terror,  spmetiines 
the  mischief  and  the  scourge. 

To  the  real  nature  of  the  We^t  Indian  ^Si 
tern,  and  still  more  to  the  exte^t  of  its  fi^Apifbld 
abuser,  the  bqll^  even  of  wellrinfbrmed  men  in 
this  country  are,  I  believe,  generally  strangersr 
May  it  not  be  from  pur  having  sinq^  iq  igno* 
rRpce  thftt  we  have  so  long  been  spared  9t  Butig't 
noraqpe  of  41  d^ty  which  we  have  hftd  abundant 
means  of  knewiag  to  bg  ^cb,  pan  hy  9P  ^e  hq 
deemed  excusable.  Let  us  not  presume  too  fm* 
on  the  forbearance  pf  the  Almighty^  Favoured 
in  em^uMquallpd  49g>ee  vvj^^bntfyfik  iighU 


ikH;^  dvU  feeedoni,  ^1)4  ifiil^  a  grMter  Pie«mure 
of  Qa;u(mal  blessings  than  perhapn  any  other 
coontiy  upop  earth  ever  before  enjoyed*  what  n 
return  vould  it  be  for  the  goodness  of  the 
Almighty,  jf  ve  w^e  to  eoQtinue  to  keep  the 
descendants  of  the  Afiicans,  whom  we  have 
oorselives  wiroagfully  planted  in  (he  western 
hemisphere,  in  their  ^esept  state  of  unexampled 
dfvkness  and  degradation ! 

While  efforta  are  making  to  rescue  our  coun- 
try from  this  guilt  and  this  reproach,  let  every 
one  remember  that  he  is  answerable  for  any 
measure  of  assistance  which  Providence  has 
enabled  him  to  render  towards  the  accomplish- 
ment oi*  the  good  work*  In  a  country  in  which 
the  popular  voice  has  a  powerful  and  constitu^ 
tional  influence  on  the  governipent  and  legisla* 
tion,  to  be  sUent  when  there  is  a  question  of  re« 
forming  abuses  repugnant  to  justice  and  huma^ 
nity,  is  to  share  their  guilt.  Power  always  implies 
responsibility ;  and  the  possessor  of  it  cannot 
innocently  be  neutral^  when  by  his  e;Kertion 
moral  good  may  be  promoted^  or  evil  lessened 
or  removed. 

If  I  may  presume  to  employ  a  few  words  on 
«vbat  belongs  more  particularly  to  the  writer  of 
these  lines^  I  can  truly  declare^  that  an  ijrre- 
sistible  conviction  that  it  is  his  positive  duty  to 
lendeavour  to  rouse  his  countrymen  to  a  ju^t 
sense  of  the  importance  and  urgency  of  our 
duties  towards  the  Negro  Slaves,  has  alone  Qom- 
f«tted  hii»  relud^ntly  thtfs  to  icqw^  fprwitrd 
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again  in  such  an  arduous  cause  as  this,  and  at 
a  period  of  life  when  nature  shrinks  from  a 
laborious  contest.  He  can  but  too  surely  anti"* 
cipate  from  experience,  that  the  grossest  and 
most  unfounded  calumnies  will  be  profusely 
poured  out  against  him;  but  he  nevertheless 
proceeds,  animated  by  the  wish»  and»  he  will 
add»  the  confident  hbpe,  that  the  cause  of  our 
African  brethren  will  deeply  interest  the  public 
mind,  and  that  the  legislature  will  be  induced 
to  adopt  the  course  prescribed  to  us  by  the 
strongest  obligations  of  moral  and  religious  duty. 
Before  I  conclude,  may  I  presume  to  interpose 
a  word  of  caution  to  my  felJow-Iabourers  in  this 
great  cause,  —  a  caution  which  I  can  truly  say  I 
have  ever  wished  myself  to  keep  in  remembrance, 
and  observe  in  practice :  it  is,  that  while  we  ex- 
pose and  condemn  the  evils  of  thesystem  itself,  we 
should  treat  with  candour  and  tenderness  the 
characters  of  the  West  Indian  proprietors.  Let 
not  the  friends  of  the  Africans  forget  that  they 
themselves  might  have  inherited  West  Indian 
property ;  and  that  by  early  example  and  habit 
they  might  have  been  subjected  to  the  very 
prejudidfes  which  they  now  condemn.  I  have  be- 
fore declared,  and  I  now  willingly  repeat,  that  I 
sindefely  believe  many  of  the  owners  of  West 
Indian  estates  to  be  men  of  more  than  common 
kindness  and  liberality;  but  I  myself  have  found 
tnany  of  them,  as  I  have  had  every  I'eason  to 
Relieve,  utterly  unacquainted  with  the  true  na- 
ture ^nd  practifesll  character  of  the  system  witk 
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which  they  have  the  misfortune  to  be    con- 
nected. 

While,  however,  we  speak  and  act  towards  the 
colonists  personally  with  &ir  consideration  and 
becoming  candour,  let  our  exertions  in  the  cause 
of  the  unfortunate  slaves  be  zealous  and  unre« 
mltting.  Let  us  act  with  an  energy  suited  to  the 
importance  of  the  interests  for  which  we  contend. 
Justice,  humanity,  and  sound  policy  prescribe 
our  course,  and  will  animate  our  efforts.  Stimu- 
lated by  a  consciousness  of  what  we  owe  to  the 
laws  of  God  and  the  rights  and  happiness  of 
man,  our  exertions  will  be  ardent,  and  our  per- 
severance invincible.  Our  ultimate  success  is 
sure ;  and  ere  long  we  shall  rejoice  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  having  delivered  our  country  from 
the  greatest  of  her  crimes,  and  rescued  her  cha- 
racter from  the  deepest  stain  of  dishonour. 


THE   END. 


EUnton  and  Heiidenoii»  Fnatan, 
OougbS^Dttv. 
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Among  the  many  works  which  the  discussions  respecting 
the  slavery  of  the  British  West  Tndies  have  called  forth,  the 
one  published  by  IVlr  Stephen  a  few  years  ago  is  perhaps 
the  most  valuable.''^  The  author  is  well  known  as  one  of 
those  active  and  persevering i  philanthropists,  who  have  for 
many  years  exerted  themselves  in  the  cause  of  the  African 
race.  He  was  by  professk)n  a  lawyer,  and  resided  for  many 
years  in  St  Christopher.  His  book  testifies  that  he  has  well 
improved  his  advantages  for  judging  not  merely  of  the  theory 
of  the  slave  laws,  but  of  their  practical  operation.  This 
volume  professes  to  exhibit  the  slavery  of  the  British  West 
Indies  as  it  exists  in  point  of  law.  The  author  proposes  ia 
another  part  to  delineate  the  state  as  it  exists  in  practice, 
though  he  has  thought  it  advisable  not  to  adhere  rigorously 
to  this  division  of  the  subject.  The  part  already  published 
contains  a  very  searching  examination  of  the  slave  codes  of 
the  colonics,  and  a  critical  comparison  between  them  and  the 
laws  of  other  countries  similarly  situated,  both  ancient  and 
modern. 

The  vague  and  general  declamations  against  slavery  which 

.we  hear  so  frequently,  and  the  violent  indignation  which  is 

so  often  expressed  at  particular  instances  of  abuse  and  cruelty, 

*  The  Slavery  of  the  British  West 'India  Colonics  delineated,  as  it  exists 
both  in  Law  and  Practice,  and  compared  witli  the  Slavery  of  other  Countries, 
ancient  and  modem.  By  James  Stephen,  Esq.  Vol.  I.  being  a  Delineation 
of  the  State  in  Point  of  Law.    London  :  Butterworth  &  Son,  1824. 
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give  no  satisfactory  information  as  to  the  peculiar  state  of 
society  which  is  so  Jcnidly  condemned  ;  still  less  do  they  lead 
to  any  conclusions  as  to  the  means  of  diniinisliing  or  removing 
the  evil.  Mr  Steplien  therefore  seems  to  have  adopted  the 
most  correct  course  to  enlighten  the  public  mind,  hy  giving 
*an  accurate  description  of  the  state,  as  it  exists  both  in  law 
and  practice,  and  pointing  out  some  of  its  most  ordinary  and 
acknowledged  consequences,  as  far  as  they  affect  the  hap- 
piness or  misery  of  the  pariie>.'  His  work  shows  conclu- 
sively the  injustice  of  the  slave  laws  both  customary  and 
legislative,  their  unnecessary  severity  to  the  negro,  and  their 
insuflicient  protection  of  liim,  even  if  carried  into  thorough 
execution ;  and  that  from  the  mode  of  trial,  the  rejection  of 
negro  testimony,  and  the  peculiar  state  of  society,  the  most 
atrocious  crimes  of  the  whites  often  go  unpunished.  He 
shows  also  that  the  oris;in  of  manv  of  the  most  cruel  laws  and 
practices,  is  to  be  found,  not  in  the  necessity  which  is  alleged 
to  excuse  them,  but  in  the  scorn  and  anti})athy  with  which 
the  European  regards  the  African.  And  while  his  work 
proves  completely  the  ruinous  tendency  of  the  existing  system, 
it  must  satisfy  every  reader  ijiat  there  is  little  hope  of  any  re- 
formation being  effected  by  the  colonial  legislatures.  The 
following  is  his  recapitulation. 

Mn  his  relation  to  the  master,  the  slave  is  degraded  to  the 
level  of  brutal  and  inanimate  nature,  lie  is  mere  pro()erty  ;  and 
subjected  as  such  to  all  the  evils  that  the  various  rights  annexed 
to  property  can  entail  on  a  sensitive  and  rational  being.  He  is 
removed  from  his  home  and  native  settlement,  sold  and  exiled, 
bereft  of  his  wife  and  children,  and  of  all  that  makes  existence 
dear  to  him,  whenever  the  owner's  choice,  or  that  of  his  un- 
satisfied creditors,  may  so  ordain.  He  is  demised,  mortgaged, 
entailed,  and  in  other  mo'les  subjected  to  the  absolute  govern- 
ment of  a  master,  who  has  often  but  a  small  or  tem)X)rary  inte- 
rest in  his  preservation  and  welfare ;  and  who  still  oftener  is 
unable  to  provide  for  his  support.  His  labors,  his  subsistence, 
his  discipline,  and  his  punishments,  arc  all  at  the  arbitrary 
discretion  of  his  immediate  rulers,  who  are  for  the  most  part 
only  the  mercenary  delegates  of  an  owner  resident  in  a  distant 
land      But  to  these  are  added  subordinate  delegates  of  fearful 

CD 

name,  whose  powers  are  awfully  important,  and  susceptible 
of  no  cflfectual  control.  To  the  drivers  is  committed  the  dis- 
tribution and  exaction  of  the  common  labors  of  the  field,  their 
apportionment  among  the  old  and  the  young,  the  strong  and 
the  feeble,  the  males  and  the  females;  and  to  these   lowest 
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agents  even,  though  negro  slaves,  unenlightened  and  unsoft- 
cned  by  religion,  immoral  and  corrupt,  bereft,  by  their  degra- 
dation, of  all  liberal  feelings,  and  hardened  like  public  execu- 
tioners by  the  habitual  infliction  of  tortures  penally  imposed, 
the  law  permits  the  master  to  delegate  his  awful  powers.  To 
them,  accordingly,  he  does  delegate  that  which  is  practically 
the  most  formidable  and  pernicious  of  them  all,  the  use  of  the 
driving  whip. 

*  Such  as  we  have  seen  are  the  outlines  of  the  private  relation, 
as  recognised  and  enforced  by  law.' 

*  In  regard  to  the  whole  white  population,  except  the  owner 
and  his  agents,  the  negro  slave  stands,  as  I  have  shown,  in  a 
predicament  still  more  peculiar.  He  has  no  legal  rights  in  his 
relations  to  them ;  or  what  is  in  effect  the  same,  no  remedies 
for  wrongs  received  from  them.  His  person,  and  such  property 
as  he  is  allowed  by  the  master  to  possess,  are  virtually  at  their 
mercy.  He  can  neither  prosecute  for,  nor  find  evidence  of  his 
wrongs;  nor  exercise  even,  without  subjecting  himself  to  capital 
punishment,  the  right  of  self-defence.  We  have  seen  that  those 
recent  laws  which  affect  to  protect  him  in  some  degree  against 
free  strangers,  and  even  against  the  master  himself,  are,  with 
an  unimportant  exception  or  two,  incapable  of  execution,  and 
absolutely  useless. 

*  To  the  state,  the  slave  also  has  his  relation ;  for  this  chattel 
in  the  master's  hands,  is  recognised  by  the  penal  code,  as  a 
rational  and  deeply  responsible  being.  I  have,  ther<?fbre,  re- 
viewed this  relation  also ;  and  stated  the  condition  of  the  colonial 
slaves  in  their  character  of  subjects,  or  members  of  civil  society. 
And  what  is  the  result  ?  Of  all  the  ordinary  benefits  of  civil 
life,  the  slave  would  not  have  been  more  completely  destitute 
in  an  African  desert,  than  in  a  British  colony.  Not  one  of 
those  benefits  can  be  said  to  be  effectually  imparted  to  him, 
while  many  are  totally  and  expressly  denied.  Even  education, 
intellectual,  moral,  and  religious,  has  been  shamefully  withheld. 
But  to  his  crimes,  on  the  other  hand,  the  colonial  lawjrivcrs 
have  by  no  means  been  inattentive.  These  have  been  punished 
with  a  severity  unknown  to  the  laws  of  the  mother  country  ; 
and  equally  unknown  in  the  same  colonies  when  freemen  are 
the  delinquents.  Numberless  petty  offences  and  trespasses,  for 
which  the  latter  are  liable  only  to  be  fined,  or  to  pay  damages 
in  a  civil  action,  have  been  raised  into  felonies,  when  committed 
by  a  slave.  Desertion,  and  other  domestic  offences,  which  are 
breaches  of  duty  to  the  master  alone,  have  been  treated  as  atro- 
cious crimes  against  the  state,  and  visited  with  mutilations  or 
death.  Nay,  these  much  injured  beings  have  been  capitally 
punished  for  acts  which  the  laws  themselves  have  recognised  as 
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the  direct  and  necessary  fruits  of  the  master's  oppression  ;  and 
for  which,  he  himself,  notwithstanding,  was  made  liable  to  no 
legal  animadversion  at  all.  Barbarous  executions,  shocking  to 
nature,  have  been  sanctioned  by  laws  but  very  lately  repealed  or 
disused ;  and  the  dreadful  punishment  of  the  workhouse  slave 
chain  has  been  recently  devised,  and  is  still  inflicted,  even 
during  the  whole  life  of  the  offending  slave  ;  and  often  for  acts, 
in  their  nature  innocenl,  and  broaches  alone  of  the  harsh  duties 
arising  from  his  servile  condition. 

*  Nor  is  the  poor  slave  less  harshly  distinguished  in  the  judicial 
cognizance  of  his  crimes.  Modes  of  trial  and  conviction  have 
been  appointed  for  him,  highly  dangerous  to  the  innocent ;  as 
well  as  inconsistent  with  the  lenity  and  humane  circumspec- 
tion of  English  law,— qualities,  which  in  the  prosecution  of 
freemen  in  the  same  colonies,  have  not  only  been  retained,  but 
increased. 

*  To  finish  this  odious  summary,  the  state,  thus  beyond  ex- 
ample severe  and  cruel,  is  more  loosely,  and  indefensibly  imposed, 
and  with  far  more  difficulty  dissolved,  than  the  bonds  of  slavery 
ever  were  in  any  other  age  or  region.  The  presumption  of 
law,  placed  every  where  else  on  the  side  of  freedom,  here  uni- 
versally weighs  against  it ;  while  a  despotic  exclusion  of  all 
servile  testimony  makes  the  conflict  of  truth,  with  that  harsh 
presumption,  in  most  cases  difficult  or  hopeless;  and,  lastly, 
the  colonial  legislatures,  instead  of  encouraging  voluntary  man- 
umissions, have  laid  restraints,  by  enormous  taxes  and  other 
means,  on  that  beneficent  power  of  the  master.'  pp.  435— 
436. 

Though  Mr  Stephen's  book  was  written  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  procuring;  the  interposition  of  the  British  government,  it 
deserves  an  attentive  study  in  this  country,  from  its  delineating 
a  state  of  society  and  laws  ver}'  similar  to  what  exists  in  a  large 
part  of  the  United  States.  Indeed,  the  resemblance  in  point 
of  law  is  so  strong,  that  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  work  is 
directly  applicable  to  our  own  countr}-.  That  there  should 
have  been  such  a  likeness  previously  to  the  revolution,  is  perhaps 
not  remarkable.  But  even  since  that  time  the  legislatures  of 
our  Southern  States  and  those  of  the  British  West  Indies,  seem 
to  have  been  actuated  by  a  sympathetic  spirit  in  their  enact- 
ments respecting  their  colored  population. 

In  comparing,  however,  the  situation  of  ihat  part  of  our 
country  which  is  cursed  with  a  numerous  black  population, 
with  that  of  the  West  Indies,  we  shall  find  some  cause  for 
self  gratulation.     The  comparative  numbers  of  the  blacks 
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and  whites  in  the  States  where  slavery  is  permitted,  is  such 
that  we  can  have  at  present  no  reasonable  fear  of  dangerous 
insurrections.*  The  same  circumstance  affords  to  every  effort 
made  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  blacks  in  the  United 
States  a  better  prospect  of  success  than  in  the  West  Indies. 
In  point  of  law  the  slave  is  better  protected,  and  in  point  of 
practice,  1  believe, 'is  better  treated  here  than  there.  That 
the  numbers  of  the  slaves  increase  very  rapidly  in  this  country, 
while  in  most  of  the  West  Indies  they  are  constantly  diminish- 
ing, is  sufficient  evidence  that  their  condition  among  us  is 
happier.  But  what  should  give  most  cause  for  satisfaction  is, 
that  a  large  number  of  the  most  enlightened  citizens  of  the 
Southern  States  are  inimical  to  slavery,  and  thoroughly  con- 
vinced of  its  pernicious  tendency ;  while  in  the  West  Indies 
the  planters,  almost  to  a  man,  are  its  friends  and  advocates. 
Nor  should  it  be  regretted  that  all  improvements  in  the  social 
condition  of  the  Southern  States,  must  be  effected  by  them- 
selves ;  and  that  their  legislatures  are  not  in  this  respect  subject 
to  any  superior  power. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  favorable  circumstances,  slavery 
is  justly  considered  a  great  national  evil.  All  our  States 
seem  sincere  in  the  wish  to  remove  this  curse  from  our  land 
and  to  alleviate  its  miseries.  For  its  existence  among  us, 
we  must  reproach  England.  The  mother  country  encour- 
aged the  importation  of  slaves  into  the  colonies,  regardless  of 
their  true  interests ;  while  some  of  the  provinces  labored 
earnestly  to  check  the  progress  of  the  evil.  The  continued 
exertions  of  the  province  of  Virginia,  for  this  purpose,  which 
were^uniformly  thwarted  and  rendered  unavailing  by  the  mother 
country,  are  well  known.  And  as  soon  as  our  allegiance  to 
Great  Britain  was  shaken  off,  and  while  we  were  yet  fighting 
for  our  independence,  an  act  was  passed  by  Virginia,  which 
prohibited  the  importation  of  slaves,  and  declared  every  black 
imported  free.  Since  our  independence  the  slayeholding 
States  have  generally  been  forward  to  prevent  the  increase  of 
the  evil.  They  voted  unanimously  in  Congress  in  flavor  of  the 
ordinance  which  prohibited  slavery  in  the  territory  northwest 
of  the  Ohio ;  and  they  have  since  that  time  cooperated  sb- 
cerely  and  zealously  in  all  the  measures  which  our  government 

*  In  only  one  of  our  States  docs  the  number  of  the  blacks  equal  that  of  the 
whites ;  while  in  the  West  Indies  the  former  exceed  the  latter  in  the  propor- 
tion of  five  to  one  in  some  islands,  ten  to  one  in  others,  and  in  some  instances 
in  a  still  higher  proportion.  ^ 
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has  adopted  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade.  The  fre- 
quency of  emancipation,  the  warm  support  which  is  given  to 
the  Colonization  Society,  by  many  distinguished  individuals 
among  them,  and  the  recorded  opinions  of  some  of  their  wisest 
men  with  regard  to  involuntary  servitude,  are  honorable  to  the 
country,  and  encouraging  to  future  exertions  to  promote  the 
welfare  of  the  African  race. 

But  the  citizens  of  the  Soutlieru  States,  have,  upon  the 
subject  of  slavery,  a  most  unreasonable  jealousy  of  their 
northern  brethren.  They  appear  to  think  that  there  are 
among  us  many  who  would  abolish  slavery  throughout  the 
land,  at  once  and  at  all  hazards.  There  is  no  reason  in  fact 
for  this  Jealousy.  I  will  not  undertake  to  say  tliat  tliere  may 
not  be  here  and  there  an  individual  who  is  insane  upon  this 
subject ;  it  would  be  strange  indeed,  if  no  such  person  could 
be  found.  But  the  insanity  of  one  man  is  no  measure  of  the 
opinion  of  the  public.  In  the  opinion  of  every  person  here 
who  is  in  the  least  familiar  witli  the  merits  of  the  question, 
and  indeed  of  the  great  body  of  the  community,  nothing  could 
be  more  absurd  and  dangerous  tlian  a  sudden  enfranchise- 
ment of  all  the  negroes.  The  interest  which  all  cannot  but 
feel  upon  this  subject,  may  occasionally  produce  an  intem- 
perate warmth  of  language.  But  are  not  the  violent,  un- 
mannerly, and  abusive  retorts  in  which  many  southern  news- 
papers indulge,  equally  unjustifiable  ?  If  the  writings  in  the 
Northern  States  have  a  tendency  to  excite  the  blacks  against 
the  whites,  which  I  totally  deny,  is  not  the  inflammatory 
language  used  at  the  south  much  more  likely  to  produce  the 
same  effect  f  I  certainly  would  not  write  a  syllable  if  I 
believed  that  it  could  in  any  manner  operate  unfavorably  on 
the  character  or  conduct  of  the  slaves.  But  is  there  any 
danger  to  be  apprehended  from  a  fair  and  manly  examination 
of  this  subject^  addressed,  not  to  the  slaves,  but  to  their 
masters  ?  I  have  never  heard  that  the  angry  and  intemperate 
language  with  which  the  Missouri  question  was  argued,  or 
rather  fought^  produced  any  effervescence  among  the  colored 
population  at  the  south.  It  is  known,  too,  that  British  publi- 
cations are  widely  circulated  in  our  country,  which  are  very 
far  from  speaking  of  domestic  slavery  with  the  cautious  and 
mysterious  reserve,  that  seems  to  be  so  much  desired  by 
its  advocates,  when  any  persons  but  themselves  are  treat- 
ing of  the  subject;    but  there    have  been  no   complaints 
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that  these  publications  have  been  injurious.  To  my  mind| 
the  printed  Statutes  of  Virginia  and  South  Carolina  seem  much 
more  likely  to  excite  disaffection  and  rebellion  among  their 
slaves,  than  all  that  has  ever  been  published  in  the  Northern 
States. 

It  is  often  complained  at  the  south  that  the  citizens  of  the 
north  wish  to  interfere  with  the  management  of  their  slaves. 
The  charge  is  not  very  definite  ;  but  let  it  be  understood  as 
it  may,  it  is  false  and  absurd.  Not  only  is  the  exclusive 
right  of  the  Southern  States  to  regulate  their  own  property 
fully  recognised ;  but  the  propriety  and  expediency  of  leaving 
it  entirely  to  their  management  are  as  fully  acknowledged. 
Our  fellow  citizens  are  so  far  from  having  the  desire  which 
is  imputed  to  them,  that  they  are  in  general  extremely  cau- 
tions in  even  expressing  their  opinions  respecting  slavery,  or 
the  manner  in  which  it  may  be  remedied  or  alleviated.  Doubt 
and  difficulty  indeed  attend  upon  every  proposal.  But  this 
is  a  subject  of  national  and  not  merely  sectional  concern. 
Every  citizen  of  the  United  States  who  has  the  welfare  of  his 
country  at  heart,  has  an  interest  in  it.  Surely  the  whole  na- 
tion has  a  deep  concern  in  a  subject  by  which  one  half  of  it 
is  so  immediately  and  vitally  affected.  It  is  a  subject  on  which 
the  friends  of  humanity  cannot  forbear  to  meditate,  and  on 
which  they  have  a  right  to  be  heard.  The  law  and  practice 
of  slavery  are  as  proper  topics  of  discussion,  as  any  other 
question  in  legislation  or  morals. 

It  needs  no  argument  to  show  that  slavery  is  a  great  and 
growing  evil ;  but  its  pernicious  effects  cannot  be  fully  realized 
without  glancing  at  the  comparative  condition  of  the  northern 
and  southern  divisions  of  the  country.  It  is  but  too  manifest 
that  the  Southern  States  are  losing  their  comparative  weight  in 
the  nation.  An  examination  of  the  different  censuses  since 
1790,  and  of  the  representation  in  Congress,  affords  conclu- 
sive evidence  of  this  fact.  The  free  States  have  now  a  much 
greater  majority  in  the  House  of  Representatives  than  they 
bad  in  1 790.  Their  gross  population  has  since  that  time  in- 
creased more  rapidly  than  that  of  the  slaveholding  States; 
and  if  we  compare  the  relative  increase  of  the  white  population 
in  the  two  sections  of  the  country,  the  difference  is  still  more 
remarkable.  In  commerce,  manufactures,  and  internal  im- 
provements, the  superiority  of  the  Northern  States  is  unques- 
tionable.   If  we  look  to  the  means  of  education,  or  the  general 
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intelligence,  industry,  and  enterprise — ^but  it  is  needless  to 
pursue  the  comparison.''^ 

'  We  would  not  boast  of  the  more  fortunate  condition  of  the 
Northern  States.  But  we  cannot  refrain  from  asking,  What 
has  produced  this  state  of  things  f  Is  it  altogether  climate, 
or  is  it  slavery  ?  The  territory  of  the  slaveholding  Slates  is 
much  more  extensive  than  that  of  the  free  States ;  their  soil, 
to  say  the  least,  is  quite  as  fertile,  and  their  natural  advantages 
for  commerce,  all  things  considered,  are  perhaps  equal.  As 
it  is  not  easy  to  believe  that  the  mere  difTerence  of  a  few 
degrees  of  latitude,  in  a  temperate  climate,  among  a  peo- 
le  of  the  same  parentage  and  under  the  same  government, 
as  produced  these  results,  there  seems  to  be  no  other 
cause  to  which  they  can  be  ascribed  than  the  institution  of 
slavery. 


c 


*  The  following  table  of  representatives  in  Congress,  which  is  revised  from 
one  in  Niles*s  Register,  is  believed  to  be  correct. 


By  the 
Census  of 
1790 
1800 
1810 
1820 


Whole  No. 
in  Congress 

106 

142 

185 

213 


From  the 

free  States 

58 

78 

107 

124 


From  the  slaves 
holding  States 
48 
64 
78 
89 


Majority  in  favor 
of  the  free  States 

10 

14 

29 

35 


The  following  is  taken  from  the  same  paper. 
Population  in  what  are  called  the  free  States  in  1790 
Deduct  for  slaves  in  those  States 

Free  inhabitants  of  the  free  States,  in  1790. 
Population  of  the  same  States  in  1820,  with  that  of  the  new 
or66  dtates       ....... 

Population  of  the  slave  holding  States  in  1790 

Deduct  slaves  ..... 

Free  population  of  tlie  slaveholding  States,  in  1790 
Population  of  the  same  States,  in  1820,  with  that  of  the  new 
■Uveholding  States  ..... 

Deduct  slaves        ...... 

Free  population  of  the  slaveholding  States,  in  1820 

Gross  excess  of  population  in  the  free  States  in  1790  only 
The  same  in  1820        ..... 

Excess  of  fr^e  population  in  the  free  States  in  1790 

The  same  in  1820         .  .  .  .  • 

Majority  of  federal  numbera  in  the  free  States  in  1790 

The  same  in  1820        ..... 


2,027,248 
49,254 

1,977,994 

5,225,107 

1393,078 
648,437 

1,244,641 

4,367,588 
1,528,452 

2339,136 

134,170 
857,519 
73335S 

2,388,000 
375,000 

1,470,000 


The  whole  article  in  Nilos's  Register,  merits  an  attentive  perasil.    It  con- 
tifaii  much  vauable  itatiitical  infonnation. 
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or  all  human  inventions  slavery  has  been  the  source  of  the 
greatest  amount  of  crime  and  misery.  The  system,  even  under 
its  mildest  forms,  has  been  the  curse  of  every  country  in  which 
it  has  been  adopted,  equally  baneful  to  the  oppressed  and  the 
oppressor.  The  human  spirit  cannot  be  tamed  down  like  a 
beast  of  the  field.  The  masters  of  slaves  always  lead  a  life  of 
fear  and  suspicion.  The  student  of  ancient  history  will  have  a 
thousand  facts  crowding  upon  his  recollection  to  attest  the  truth 
of  these  remarks.  The  Spartans  systematically  murdered  the 
young  and  vigorous  Helots,  to  prevent  their  numbers  from  be- 
coming dangerous.  A  million  slaves  are  said  to  have  perished 
in  one  unfortunate  insurrection  in  Sicily.  Whenever  a  master 
in  Rome  was  murdered  in  his  own  house,  every  one  of  his  do- 
mestic slaves  might  be  put  to  death. ^  If  the  Romans  had  felt 
themselves  safe,  would  they  have  passed  this  cruel  and  barba- 
rous edict  ?  History  has  shown  us  the  extent  of  their  danger. 
The  desperate  insurrections  of  their  slaves  more  than  once  re- 
duced the  republic  to  the  brink  of  destruction.  But  it  may  be 
said,  these  things  happened  in  distant  times,  and  these  spirited 
actors  were  whites.  Yet  the  annals  of  the  West  Indies  present 
a  melancholy  catalogue  of  insurrections  by  the  blacks,  and 
even  in  our  own  country,  where  the  evil  is  far  less  pressing, 
we  have  frequent  accounts  of  murders  and  robberies  perpetra- 
ted by  them,  and  we  have  more  than  once  been  alarmed  by  their 
plots  and  conspiracies. 

But  even  a  more  serious  evil  than  this,  is  the  corrupting  influ- 
ence which  slavery  exerts  upon  the  character  of  the  masters.  It 
is  a  melancholy  truth,  that  wherever  this  institution  has  prevailed, 
it  has  produced  a  general  dissoluteness  of  morals;  it  has  rendered 
the  masters  indolent,  proud  and  revengeful  to  their  equals,  and 
arbitrary  and  cruel  to  their  inferiors.  A  celebrated  writer 
indeed  has  not  scrupled  to  ascribe  the  barbarous  manners  of 
refined  antiquity  to  the  practice  of  domestic  slavery  .f 

The  situation  of  our  slaveholding  States  presents  two  impor- 
tant subjects  of  inquiry ;  the  first,  as  to  the  possibility  of  remov- 
ing all  the  blacks  from  the  country  and  the  mode  of  accom- 

•  We  cannot  realize  the  complete  inhumanity  of  this  law,  unless  we  take  into 
▼iew  the  immense  number  of  slaves  possessed  by  individuals  in  Rome.  Tacitui 
mentions  that  four  hundred  slaves  of  Pedanius  Secundus  were  actually  execu- 
ted under  this  law.  TVw;.  Jinn.  14,  43. 

t  *  Nor  can  a  more  probable  reason  be  assigned  for  the  severe,  I  might  say, 
barbarous  manners  of  ancient  times  than  the  practice  of  domestic  slavery.'— > 
Hume's  Eisays,  Vol,  L    On  the  PopuUmsnets  of  Ancient  J^Tatwrn, 
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plishing  it ;  the  second,  as  to  what  can  be  done  to  improve  their 
condition,  supposing  them  to  remain  among  us.  Both  problems 
present  great,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  insuperable  difficulties. 
Undoubtedly  if  all  the  blacks  could  be  removed  from  the 
country,  a  great  object  would  be  gained ;  and  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  a  large  and  most  respectable  part  of  the  com- 
munity at  the  south,  would  rejoice  to  be  relieved  of  the  evil  in 
this  way.  But  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  colonization  of  any 
large  proportion  of  the  blacks,  though  so  desirable,  will  never 
be  effected.  If  it  be  attempted  to  remove  them  gradually,  will 
not  the  natural  increase  of  population  supply  any  diminution  of 
numbers  that  can  be  anticipated  f  Political  economists  gene- 
rally admit,  that  emigration  not  only  does  not  reduce  the  popula- 
tion of  the  parent  country,  but  usually  does  not  retard  the  rate 
of  increase.  In  the  older  Southern  States  the  number  of  slaves 
has  for  a  long  time  been  rapidly  increasing,  notwithstanding  the 
great  numbers  of  them  carried  into  the  new  States.  And  if  ten 
or  twenty  thousand  should  be  exported  from  this  country  annu- 
ally for  ten  years,  there  would  probably  be  as  many  blacks  here 
It  the  end  of  that  time  as  if  no  such  exportation  had  taken  place. 
If  the  attempt  should  be  made  to  transport  them  in  larger  num- 
bers, it  would  evidently  be  very  difficult  to  defray  the  mere 
expenses  of  transportation.  And  even  if  sufficient  funds  for  this 
purpose  could  be  raised,  a  much  larger  sum  would  be  wanted  to 
compensate  the  owners  of  slaves,  as  most  of  the  planters  would 
hardly  give  up  for  nothing  what  they  consider  a  valuable  part  of 
tbeir  property.  Then,  as  the  slaves  diminished  in  numbers, 
their  value  would  increase ;  since  no  other  class  of  laborers 
would  flow  into  the  country  with  sufficient  rapidity  to  supply  the 
place  of  the  emigrants ;  and  any  sudden  diminution  of  numbers 
to  an  extent  that  would  be  efiective  towards  the  proposed  ob- 
ject, would  seriously  reduce  the  wealth  and  resources  of  the 
Southern  States.  This  injury  it  is  true  would  be  temporary. 
But  b  it  probable  that  these  States  are  prepared  to  make  so  great 
1  sacrifice,  as  the  annual  exportation  of  a  large  proportion  of 
tbeir  laboring  population  f  Besides,  if  what  is  generally  asserted 
be  true,  that  the  constitution  of  the  whites  will  not  support  the 
labors  of  the  field  in  many  parts  of  the  Southern  States,  the 
retaining  of  the  blacks,  at  least  in  those  parts  of  the  country, 
is  a  matter  of  necessity. 

I  trust  that  nothing  in  these  remarks  will  be  considered  as 
intimating  an  unfavorable  opinion  of  the  Colonization  Society. 
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It  merits  and  will  doubtless  receive  the  fiberal  support  of  the 
public.  It  is  engaged  in  a  noble  cause,  and  cannot  prove  other- 
wise than  a  blessing  to  our  land.  Even  if  it  did  no  more  than 
direct  the  attention  of  the  public  to  the  condition  of  our  colored 
population  and  the  means  of  improving  it,  the  value  of  the  asso- 
ciation would  be  inestimable.  But  the  citizens  both  of  the 
south  and  north,  are  yielding  too  readily  to  the  flattering  sug- 
gestion, that  this  Society  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  effect  aU  that 
is  possible  for  the  improvement  of  the  blacks;  and  that  all  other 
efibrts  for  the  same  object  are  useless  and  unnecessary.  But  the 
removal  of  the  free  blacks,  though  a  great  benefit  in  itself,  can 
operate  but  slowly  and  indirectly  to  improve  the  condition  of  the 
great  mass  of  their  brethren  remaining  in  servitude.  Even 
allowing  this  Society  a  greater  success  than  its  most  sanguine 
friends  anticipate,  the  removal  of  the  pressure  of  our  black 
population  can  only  be  looked  forward  to  as  a  very  distant 
event.  This  is  but  a  remote  and  possible  consequence  of  the 
exertions  of  the  association,  and  forms  no  part  of  its  direct  and 
immediate  objects,  and  must  be  effected  by  means  over  which 
it  has  no  control.  It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  the  establishment 
of  this  institution,  does  not  in  any  degree  absolve  our  fellow 
citizens  of  the  south  from  further  exertions  in  behalf  of  their  op- 
pressed and  sufiering  population. 

What  then  can  be  done  to  improve  the  condition  of  this  pop- 
ulation ?  No  doubt  sooner  or  later  slavery  will  cease  to  exist 
in  America.  In  spite  of  complexion  and  features,  the  same 
spirit  of  improvement,  which  in  the  old  world  has  raised  the 
condition  of  those  held  in  servitude,  will  in  this  country  grad- 
ually lead  to  the  emancipation  of  the  blacks.  There  is  a 
regenerating  power  in  our  nature  which  no  continuance  of 
abuses  and  no  practice  of  oppression  can  destroy ;  and  which  is 
ever  renovating  the  moral  and  political  condition  of  our  race. 
The  only  question  is,  whether  the  improvement  and  enfranchise- 
ment of  the  negroes  shall  be  left  to  tlie  operation  of  time  and 
accident,  or  whether  the  present  generation  shall  exert  itself  to 
forward  the  glorious  work. 

To  give  sudden  freedom  to  all  the  blacks  at  once,  would,  I 
admit,  be  a  rash  and  dangerous  experiment.  To  make  freedom 
a  valuable  gift,  they  must  be  taught  how  to  use  it ;  they  must 
receive  a  moral  and  religious  education;  they  must  be  instructed 
in  the  rights  and  duties  of  freemen.  All  this  can  be  attempted, 
with  any  prospect  of  success,  only  upon  the  young.   It  would  not 
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be  safe  to  pass  any  general  laws  giving  freedom  to  those  now 
grown  up  in  servitude ;  nor  would  such  a  measure  probably 
prove  useful  to  the  very  parties  whom  it  was  intended  to  beneBt. 
The  first  object  then  should  be  education.  The  slavehold- 
ing  States,  with  a  view  to  their  emancipation,  ought,  there- 
fore, to  provide  by  law  for  the  education  of  the  negroes.  What 
would  be  the  best  mode  of  doing  this,  I  shall  not  here  stop 
to  inquire ;  but  all  the  necessary  instruction  might  doubtless  be 
given  at  an  expense  very  small  in  comparison  with  the  object, 
and  which  would  be  more  than  repaid  in  the  improved  conduct 
of  the  negroes. 

All  the  blacks  hereafter  born  should  be  declared  free  after 
arriving  at  a  certain  age;  perhaps  twentyfive  years.  And 
though  I  believe  the  injur}'  to  slave  owners  from  this  measure, 
would  be  much  less  than  is  commonly  supposed,  still  I  think 
compensation  ought  to  be  made  to  them,  and  if  possible  to  the 
full  market  price  of  ever}'  person  emancipated.  The  property 
of  individuals  ought  never  to  be  sacrificed  for  the  public  benefit 
without  compensation.  Indeed  the  principle  of  compensation 
is  essential  to  any  rational  scheme  of  enfranchisement,  where 
slaves  are  so  numerous  as  they  are  at  the  south. 

The  extinction  of  slavery  being  a  great  national  object, 
coming  within  the  letter  of  the  Constitution  which  gives  Congress 
the  power  to  provide  for  the  general  welfare  of  the  United  States, 
the  national  government  would  be  justified  in  cooperating  with 
the  State  governments,  by  contributing  largely  to  this  compen- 
sation. The  sales  of  the  national  lands  might  be  appropriated 
for  this  purpose.  All  the  internal  improvements  effected  by 
the  national  government,  all  the  roads  and  canals  made  or 
contemplated,  the  navies,  and  the  fortifications,  upon  which  it 
is  annually  expending  millions,  seem  but  trifling  objects  when 
compared  with  the  redemption  of  a  nation  of  slaves. 

It  is  easy  to  anticipate  the  objections  to  the  measure  proposed. 
It  will  of  course  be  called  visionary  and  Utopian.  It  will  be 
said  that  the  evil  is  incurable,  and  the  mere  expense  requisite 
to  give  effect  to  this  plan  intolerable.  The  expense  would 
indeed  be  a  heavy  burden,  but  not  beyond  the  power  of  the 
nation  to  bear.  The  compensation  must  necessarily  be  regu- 
lated by  the  resources  of  the  States  making  it ;  and  the  con- 
tribution of  the  United  States  government,  in  like  manner,  pro- 
portioned to  its  means. 

It  will  also  be  objected  that  the  experiment  would  be  has- 
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ardous.  Nor  am  I  unaware  that  many  difficulties  must  be 
overcome,  before  any  scheme  of  the  kind  can  be  carried  inlo 
successful  operation.  A  long  and  tedious  interval  must  at  alt 
events  precede  the  complete  liberation  of  the  negroes.  Biit  the 
danger  is  magnified  to  tbe  eyes  of  the  slaveholders.  It  should 
be  considered  that  those  who  are  to  be  liberated  are' to  be  edu- 
cated ;  brought  up  wJlh  tbe  knowledge  that  at  a  certain  time  they 
will  become  free,  and  be  as  much  as  possible  prepared  tor  free- 
dom. Tbe  experiment  loo  has  been  tned.  A  system  substan- 
tlatly  the  same  has  put  an  end  to  slavery  in  the  Northern  States, 
not  only  without  inconvenience,  but  to  the  manifest  advantage  of 
all  classes  of  society.  It  is  true  that  the  number  of  the  blacks 
in  the  Southern  Slates,  bears  a  greater  proportion  to  that  of  the 
whiles,  than  it  did  in  any  of  the  Northern  States  at  the  time  eman- 
cipation was  commenced.  But  at  present  the  negroes  are  in  no 
Stale  sufficiently  numerous  to  cause  any  reasonable  fears  whether 
they  are  slaves  or  freemen.  The  great  cause  of  alarm  is,  that  / 
in  every  slaveholding  State,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  ifae  / 
black  population  is  constantly  increasing  more  rapidly  than  the  \ 
white.*  ! 


*  Tbe  following  table,  eitracted  from  a  paper  by  Geon 

fnbliibed  in  Ihe  Edioburgh  Philosophical  Journal,  and 
ouroairor  Nov.  1628,  shows  the  number  of  free  personi  t 
Suiaand  Territory  as  givea  by  the  dilferenl  cenmises. 
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The  character  ^ '^ ,  is  used  to  signify  that  there  are  ao  slaves  in  tbe  Slate 
opporite  to  the  name  of  which  it  ie  placed.  In  the  Southern  Slatei  and  Ter- 
ritoile*  in  1820,  the  proportion  of  staves  to  6«e  perionj  wm  DMily  u  one  to 
two,  there  being  1 ,608,747  slavei  and  2^a,997  bee  pewnu. 
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Many  other  objections  have  been  urged  against  all  plans  of 
the  kind  suggested.  But  the  field  of  contention  is  every  day 
growing  narrower.  Fortunately,  the  advocates  for  the  abolition 
of  slavery  stand  on  very  different  ground  from  that  they  occu- 
pied fifty  years  ago.  Few  persons,  at  the  present  day,  have 
the  hardihood  to  assert  the  natural  fitness  and  propriety  of 
slavery,  or  to  talk  of  the  good  fortune  of  the  Africaas,  in  being 
transplanted  from  barbarous  and  heathenish  nations  into  civil- 
ized and  christian  communities.  Almost  the  only  arguments 
DOW  used  in  favor  of  personal  servitude,  at  least  in  this  country, 
are  drawn  from  the  danger  and  difficulty  of  changing  the  existing 
state  of  society. 

It  is  frequently  said  that  the  Africans  differ  so  much  from  us 
in  color  and  features,  as  to  make  it  impossible,  or  undesirable 
if  possible,  that  the  two  races  should  ever  mingle  into  one,  and 
therefore  that  it  would  be  dangerous  in  the  extreme  to  raise  up 
a  powerful  nation  in  the  midst  of  us,  with  which  we  could  never 
be  united  by  the  ties  of  blood  and  friendship.  The  argument 
would  be  a  strong  one,  if  the  question  were  on  the  expediency 
of  introducing  negroes  into  the  country.  But  unfortunately 
the  evil  already  exists  to  an  alarming  extent;  a  nation  of 
strangers  is  now  grown  up  in  the  heart  of  the  United  States. 
It  may  well  be  doubted  whether  they  would  be  more  formidable 
when  free,  than  they  are  while  slaves.  When  men  have  their 
persons  and  property  protected  by  equal  laws,  they  are  not 
very  apt  to  rebel  to  gain  political  privileges.  Besides,  the 
conduct  of  the  blacks  gives  us  no  reason  to  expect  that  a 
more  liberal  treatment  will  be  received  by  them  with  disdain 
nnd  ingratitude.  They  cannot  but  feel,  when  made  freemen, 
that  a  great  benefit  has  been  conferred  on  them.  Nor  would 
the  state  of  the  emancipated  negroes  be  very  different  from 
that  of  large  classes  of  the  population  in  many  parts  of  Europe 
and  Asia.  And  although  this  may  not  be  the  most  eligible  con- 
dition of  society,  it  certainly  may  exist  without  any  great  dan- 
ger. The  opposers  of  enfranchisement,  in  their  zeal,  are  very 
apt  to  forget,  that  scarcely  any  frame  of  society  can  be  worse 
than  that  now  existing  in  the  Southern  States ;  and  that  the 
question  is  not,  whether  any  proposed  system  be  absolutely 
good,  but  whether  it  is  not  better  than  the  present. 

In  fact,  can  any  serious  danger  be  anticipated  from  the  ne- 
groes when  iireed  f  The  whites  in  most  of  the  Southern  States, 
as  has  been  already  stated,  far  exceed  the  blacks  in  numbers. 
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In  only  one,  are  the  slaves  more  numerous  than  their  masters. 
In  the  intelligence  and  resources  of  the  two  parties,  there  could 
be  no  comparison.  The  free  blacks  might  not,  perhaps,  in  the 
beginning,  make  the  very  best  citizens ;  but  they  would  be 
less  troublesome  than  slaves ;  and  we  do  not  believe  the  most 
intelligent  part  of  the  community  at  ^the  South,  would  appre- 
hend that  their  conduct  would  prove  riotous  and  violent.  Be- 
sides, the  work  of  enfranchisement  would  be  gradual,  and  the 
number  of  newly  emancipated  negroes  would  never,  therefore, 
be  very  large.  Acquiring  freedom  in  small  numbers  at  a  time, 
they  would  easily  fall  into  their  natural  places  in  society  without 
tumult  or  disorder,  and  most  of  them  undoubtedly  become  the 
hired  laborers  of  their  former  masters. 

It  ought  also  to  be  borne  in  mind,  that  though  the  negroes  in 
a  state  of  slavery  increase  more  rapidly  than  the  whites,  yet 
when  freed,  this  disproportion  would  probably  cease.  The  same 
moral  causes  which  now  check  (be  multiplication  of  the  whites, 
would  then  operate  upon  the  blacks.  The  removal,  too,  of  the 
free  blacks  from  the  country,  might  still  be  pursued  with  una- 
bating  and  increasing  zeal,  and  a  better  prospect  of  entire  suc- 
cess. For  whatever  laws  may  be  made  with  regard  to  this 
class  of  our  population,  every  thinking  mind  must  desire  this 
removal  should  be  complete. 

Another  argument,  if  it  can  be  called  so,  in  vindication  of 
slaver}',  occasionally  resorted  to,  though  of  late  it  has  not  been 
urged  with  so  much  confidence  as  it  was  formerly,  is,  that 
nature  having  created  the  blacks  with  minds  and  bodies  inferior 
to  the  whites,  and  painted  them  with  a  dark  color  as  a  mark  of 
disgrace,  no  doubt  intended  tfcm  for  a  state  of  servitude  to 
their  superiors  as  much  as  oxen  and  horses.  But  this  alleged 
inferiority  has  never  been  established.  It  is  impossible  to  say 
how  much  of  the  stupidity  of  the  blacks  is  the  effect  of  their 
situation  and  want  of  cultivation.  The  same  opinion  which  is 
now  prevalent  with  regard  to  them,  was  once  the  popular  belief 
with  regard  to  white  slaves.  It  is  true,  however  absurd  it  may 
appear  to  us,  that  slaves  were  generally  believed  by  the  ancients 
to  be  an  inferior  race  of  men,  and  naturally  devoid  of  under- 
standing ;  so  hard  is  it  to  distinguish  what  portion  of  the  power 
of  the  mind  is  native,  and  what  acquired.  But  conceding  that 
the  intellectual  faculties  of  the  African  race  are  not  equal  to 
those  of  the  European ;  is  it  therefore  just  and  humane,  or 
even  politic  and  expedient,  to  continue  the  present  system  of 
personal  servitude  f     If  slavery  be  in  itself  an  evil,  which 
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cannot  be  disputed,  the  mental  inferiority  of  the  blacks  does 
not  remedy  it. 

The  ill  success  which  the  experiments  of  manumission  have 
met  with  in  the  Southern  States,  is  no  argument  against  the 
plan  suggested.  It  was  to  be  expected  that  ignorant  and  de- 
graded men,  suddenly  let  loose  from  their  chains,  would  be- 
come idle  and  dissolute,  and  a  load  upon  society.  Debased 
and  brutified  by  the  state  in  which  they  were  brought  up,  they 
were  totally  unprepared  for  the  change.  They  had  no  moral 
restraint  to  compensate  for  the  physical  one  which  had  been 
removed.  When  but  a  small  part  of  the  attention  devoted  to 
the  education  of  the  whites,  has  been  bestowed  upon  the  blacks 
and  proved  to  be  utterly  ineffectual  in  forming  their  characters, 
then,  and  not  till  then,  may  we  begin  to  doubt  the  expediency 
of  emancipation.  It  is  not  freedom,  but  ignorance  and  degra- 
dation which  are  dangerous  to  society.  The  same  fears  of 
enfranchising  slaves  seem  always  to  have  prevailed,  and  expe- 
rience has  always  shown  them  to  be  fallacious.  The  ancients 
thought  it  dangerous.  The  Romans  had  laws  to  regulate  and 
restrain  manumission.  In  the  middle  ages,  also,  it  was  consider^ 
ed  as  detrimental  to  society  ;  and  various  laws  were  passed  to 
prevent  it.  Yet  slavery  has  disappeared  from  the  greater  part 
of  Europe,  and  from  the  northern  part  of  our  own  country, 
with  no  such  evil  consequences  as  were  anticipated.  However 
dangerous,  therefore,  a  sudden  emancipation  of  the  whole 
colored  population  might  be,  and  however  undesirable  enfran- 
chisement in  any  manner  might  appear,  while  the  present  de- 
graded character  of  the  blacks  continues ;  yet,  we  may  fairly 
conclude  that  a  gradual  liberation  of  the  whole  class  might  be 
effected,  with  the  happiest  consequences,  provided  the  proper 
measures  for  their  previous  education  should  be  sincerely  adopt- 
ed and  sedulously  pursued. 

It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  it  is  for  the  interest  of  the 
Southern  States  to  give  freedom  to  their  negroes,  whenever  it 
can  be  done  with  safety.  I  cannot  within  my  limits  refer  to  the 
many  distinguished  political  economists,  who  hold  that  the 
labor  of  freemen  is  cheaper  than  that  of  slaves  ;  nor  is  it 
necessary  to  examine  the  facts  in  ancient  and  modern  history 
on  which  they  build  their  opinion.  But  the  slightest  consider- 
ation of  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  can  scarcely  fail  to  lead 
any  unprejudiced  mind  to  the  same  conclusion.  The  roaster 
has  to  pay  for  the  support  of  the  slave  ;  he  has  to  provide  him 
and  his  family  with  food,  clothes,  and  lodging.     It  is  true  that 
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ibese  are  all  cheap,  and  that  a  hired  laborer  in  this  country  can 
with  his  wages,  support  himself  and  family  more  comfortably 
than  the  slave  is  supported.     But  will  not  the  greater  quantity 
of  work  done  by  the  hired  laborer,  much  more  than  pay  the 
difference?     Which  will  work  best,  the  hired  laborer,  who 
knows   his  future   employment   depends  on  his  present  dili- 
gence, or  the  slave,  who,  if  he  does  enough  to  avoid  punish- 
ment, has  no   inducement  to   any  greater  exertion?      It  is 
impossible  to  ascertain  exactly  the  comparative  value  of  hired 
or  voluntary,  and  forced  labor  ;  but  all  writers  that  I  have  ex- 
amined, agree  in  preferring  the  former.     Bryan  Edwards,  one 
of  the  ablest  advocates  of  slavery,  says  that  one  Englishman 
will  perform  the  work  of  three  negroes ;  certainly  not  from 
superior   strength.      Other   writers   make   similar   statements. 
And  we  have  it  from  the  best  authority,  that  slaves  do  as  much 
work  in  one  afternoon  for  themselves,  as  in  a  whole  day  for 
their  masters.     It  is  notorious  that  the  work  done  by  slaves  in 
the  West  Indies  and  in  our  Southern  States,  is  very  small  com- 
pared with  that  of  hired  servants  in  other  countries. 

Indeed,  the  conviction  of  the  dearness  of  slave  labor  is  be- 
coming general  among  the  planters  themselves.  This  is  perhaps 
the  chief  cause  of  the  great  desire  to  emancipate  their  slaves, 
exhibited  by  many  persons  in  Virginia  and  Maryland.  The 
following  extract  from  a  southern  journal,  presents  a  melancholy, 
though  perhaps  not  an  exaggerated  picture  of  the  condition  of 
those  States. 

'  The  motives  for  enfranchisement  are  every  moment  gaining 
power.  Many  a  planter  finds  the  whole  income  of  an  immense 
estate,  absorbed  by  the  subsistence  of  his  slaves.  He  is  un- 
willing to  sell  them,  and  their  rapid  increase  threatens  to  prove 
the  ruin  of  his  fortune.  Said  a  gentleman  of  this  description 
to  the  writer,  ''  I  should  be  a  rich  man,  if  I  had  not  a  slave  in 
the  world."'* 

•  I  have  thus  freely  expressed  my  opinions  as  to  the  prac- 
ticability of  a  gradual,  but  complete  emancipation,  and  the  mode 
of  effecting  it.  But  considering  the  views  of  the  planters  on 
this  subject,  the  doubts  which  they  may  fairly  entertain  of  the 
expediency  of  adopting  any  plan  of  the  kind,  the  difficulty  of 
arranging  the  details  of  a  new  system,  and  the  still  greater 
difficulty  of  carrying  it  into  execution,  it  cannot  reasonably  be 
expected  that  the  Southern  States  generally  will  at  present 
enact  any  laws  with  this  object  expressly  in  view.     It  is  there- 

*  African  Repository,  No.  €,  p.  162. 
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hre  more  important  to  inquire  what  can  and  ought  to  be  done 
to  improve  the  condition  of  the  negroes  while  in  their  present 
state  of  servitude.  As  it  would  be  impossible  within  reason- 
able limits  to  present  any  detailed  views,  I  shall  content  myself 
with  a  few  remarks. 

Though  the  Southern  States  are  no^  to  be  reproached  for 
the  existence  of  slavery,  nor  for  their  doubts  with  regard  to 
the  expediency  of  emancipation,  yet  they  have  no  excuse  for 
the  enactment  of  severe  and  cruel  statutes,  and  x\\e  toleration 
of  barbarous  practices,  manifestly  not  required  to  maintain  the 
existing  system.  The  most  crying  abuse  is  the  traffic  in  slaves 
which  they  permit.  Though  they  have  consented  to  the  abo- 
lition of  the  African  branch  of  this  commerce,  they  allow  a 
slave  trade  between  themselves,  which  is  scarcely  less  inhuman. 
I  shall  say  nothing  of  kidnapping  free  blacks,  which  this  traffic 
encourages,  and  which  the  severe  laws  against  it  have  not  been 
able  to  prevent.  It  is  notorious  that  large  numbers  of  slaves 
are  constantly  carried  from  some  of  the  older  States,  to  supply 
the  markets  of  the  south  and  west.  Now  although  it  may  be 
a  very  profitable  business  to  raise  slaves  for  exportation,  and 
although  it  may  be  imagined  by  the  exporting  States  that  they 
are  relieving  themselves  of  their  surplus  population,  yet  the 
traffic  itself  is  not  the  less  disgraceful  to  the  legislatures  that 
permit  it.  The  remedy  of  the  eyil  is  simple.  Every  State 
should  pass  an  act  to  prevent  the  importation  of  any  slaves, 
,  except  such  as  belong  to  emigrants  and  come  to  settle  with 
their  masters.  Such  laws  have  been  passed  in  some  of  the 
States,  though  not  with  any  design  of  serving  the  blacks.  But 
this  measure  does  but  half  accomplish  the  purpose,  and  cannot 
be  effectual  unless  all  the  States  pass  similar  acts.  This  cannot 
be  expected.  But  any  State  may  completely  effect  the  end, 
by  passing  a  statute  to  prohibit  the  exportation  of  slaves.  As 
Congress,  however,  seems  to  have  the  right  to  do  this,  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  with  the  cooperation  of  the  southern  members, 
some  general  law  will  be  passed  to  remedy  the  evil.  But  if  it 
should  still  be  doubled,  as  it  has  formerly  been,  whether  Con- 
gress have  this  right  according  to  the  Constitution,  it  would 
perhaps  be  unwise  to  act  in  opposition  to  the  opinions  and 
wishes  of  the  bulk  of  the  southern  representation.  Great 
Britain  has  set  us  a  good  example  in  correcting  a  similar  abuse 
in  the  West  Indies,  a  late  statute  having  prohibited  the  trans- 
portation of  slaves  from  one  colony  to  another. 

But  without  enacting  laws  having  enfranchisement  for  their 
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direct  object,  much  may  be  done  to  improve  the  state  of  en- 
slaved blacks.  It  would  be  easy  to  point  out  many  particulars 
in  which  the  slave  codes  admit  of  great  improvement.  But  I 
have  only  room  to  observe  that  the  first  principles  of  the  system  > 
are  unsound.  The  object  of  all  the  slave  laws  is  to  depress  and  'I 
degrade  the  character  of  the  negro,  on  the  plea  that  the  safety 
of  the  masters  r«quires  the  slave  to  be  kept  in  ignorance.  This  • 
may  possibly  be  good  policy,  if  the  design  be  to  perpetuate 
personal  slavery  forever  and  at  all  hazards.  But  if  the  wise 
and  enlightened  citizens  of  the  south  really  wish  to  destroy 
the  evil,  their  whole  system  must  be  changed.  In  whatever 
mode  and  at  whatever  time  emancipation  is  attempted,  the 
moral  and  intellectual  culture  of  the  blacks  ought  to  precede 
and  accompany  it.  While  the  Southern  States,  therefore,  per- 
sist in  legislating  upon  the  false  and  pernicious  principle  that 
it  is  necessary  to  reduce  a  large  part  of  their  population  as  nearly 
as  possible  to  the  state  of  brutes,  all  hope  of  improving  the  ne* 
groes  from  the  operation  of  the  laws,  is  idle.  All  the  statutes 
made  to  keep  the  blacks  in  ignorance  and  prevent  their  educa- 
tion, should  be  at  once  repealed,  and  others  passed  to  provide 
for  their  instruction.* 

The  laws  of  some  of  the  Southern  States  to  restrain  manu- 
mission, seem  to  us  here  to  be  very  impolitic. f      If  any  thing 

*  In  illustration  of  the  system  of  policy  pursued  at  the  south,  I  have  extracted 
clauses  from  one  or  two  statutes,  which  1  believe  are  still  in  force.  They  need 
no  commentary.  A  statute  of  Virginia  provides  that  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for 
any  overseer  binding  out  any  black  or  mulatto  orphan,  <  to  require  the  master  or 
mistress  to  teach  such  orphan  reading,  writing,  or  arithmetic' — Stat.Jan.Sl, 
1805, 2  Virg.  Laws,  85.  The  following  is  from  a  statute  of  South  Carolina. 
*  And  whereas  the  having  of  slaves  tausht  to  write  or  suffering  them  to  be  em- 
ployed in  writing,  may  be  attended  wiSi  great  inconveniences :  Be  it  enacted. 
That  all  and  every  person  anilifliteons  whatever,  who  shall  hereaAer  teach  or 
cause  any  slave  or  slaves  to  be  taught  to  write,  or  shall  use  or  employ  any 
slave  as  a  scribe  in  any  manner  of  writing  whatever,  hereafter  taught  to  write  ; 
every  such  person  and  persons  shall  for  every  such  offence,  forfeit  the  sum  of 
one  hundred  pounds  current  money.' — Stat.  1740, 2  Brev.  Dig.  243.  The  fine 
for  teaching  a  slave  to  write  is  the  same  as  for  wilfully  cutting  out  his  tongue, 
or  putting  out  his  eye.  A  law  similar  to  that  last  cited  is  in  force  in  Georgia. — 
Prmee's  Dig.  Laws  of  Georgia,  455. 

t  The  following  is  the  law  of  Virginia.  *  If  any  slave  hereafter  emancipated 
shall  remain  withm  this  commonwealth  more  than  twelve  months  after  his  or 
her  right  to  freedom  shall  have  accrued,  he  or  she  shall  forfeit  all  such  right, 
and  may  be  apprehended  and  sold  by  the  overseers  of  the  poor  of  any  county 
or  corporation,  in  which  he  or  she  shall  be  found,  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  of  j 
■uch  county  or  corporation.' — Stat.  Vir.  Jan.  25, 1806,  2  Virg.  Laws,  97.  In 
North  Carolina  during  the  revolution  a  statute  was  enacted  commencing  as 
foOows :  *  Whereas  the  evil  and  pernicious  practice  of  freeing  slaves  in  this 
State,  ou^t  at  this  alarming  and  critical  time  to  be  guarded  against  by  every 
fiiend  andwell-wiaher  of  his  country :  Be  it  therefore  enacted ;  That  no  negro 
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can  have  a  tendency  to  make  the  slave  restless  and  uneasy,  it 
must  be  the  knowledge  that  freedom  from  his  master's  gift  is 
almost  hopeless.  We  do  not  say  that  the  legislatures  of  the 
Southern  states  are  bound  to  encourage  manumissions,  but  they 
might  at  least  permit  them  under  fewer  restrictions.  Slaves 
ought  also  to  be  legally  invested  with  the  power  to  purchase 
their  own  freedom.  The  industry  and  good  conduct  which 
would  be  required  to  effect  this  object,  will  fit  them  for  the 
liberty  they  aspire  to.  The  remarks  of  Mr  Stephen  on  this 
subject  have  so  much  good  sense  and  so  much  eloquence,  that 
I  cannot  refrain  from  copying  them. 

'  Such  is  the  value  of  possible,  but  far  more  that  of  potential 
liberty,  to  the  slave.  What  cruelty  then  can  exceed  the  total 
privation  of  this  hope  ;  or  even  its  wanton  discouragement  ? 

'  But  it  is  not  more  cruel  than  unwise.  The  hopes  and  fears 
of  man  are  the  pledges  that  he  gives  to  society  for  his  conduct. 
Without  these,  he  cannot  be  stimulated  to  the  discharge  of  social 
duties  ;  or  deterred  from  the  most  pernicious  crimes.  But  the 
slave,  if  shut  out  from  the  chance  of  enfranchisement,  has  so 
little  to  hope  or  fear  in  this  life,  that  no  human  sanctions  can 
give  him  adequate  motives  for  obedience  to  the  government  or 
the  laws.  He  sees  in  the  civil  authorities,  the  abettors  only  of 
his  master's  despotism,  and  the  rivets  of  his  galling  chain.  In 
the  same  degree  that  he  desires  liberty,  he  must  hate  the  govern- 
ment under  which  he  lives ;  and  can  hope  only  in  a  revolution, 
the  possible  improvement  of  his  state. 

*  It  is  true  indeed  that  civil  disaffection,  and  a  dangerous  pro- 
pensity to  revolt,  are  generally  inseparable  in  some  degree  from 
the  mischievous  and  odious  institution  of  private  slavery.  The 
community  that  permits  and  maintains  such  a  state,  places  under 
its  own  foundation  a  mine,  the  explosion  of  which  is  a  calamity 
not  less  probable  than  just. 

'But  the  danger  is  materially  lessened  by  the  frequency  and 
facility  of  enfranchisement.  Though  that  inestimable  prize  will 
be  the  lot  comparatively  of  a  few,  the  hope  of  future  freedom  will 
influence  the  many,  and,  what  is  of  vast  importance,  will  be  the 
most  influential  with  those  who,  being  from  their  superior  intel- 
ligence and  energy  the  most  likely  to  obtain  it,  are,  from  the 

or  mulatto  slave  shall  hereafler  be  set  free,  except  for  meritorious  services,  to 
be  adjudged  of  and  allowed  by  the  County  Court,  and  license  first  had  and  ob- 
tained thereupon,"  &c.— Lairs  ofJVorth  Carolina,  edition  o/1821,  Vol.1,  p, 
270,  passed  in  1777.  This  law  was  confirmed  by  a  new  act  in  1796,  and,  by 
an  act  passed  in  1818,  the  power  given  to  the  County  Courts  is  ezclustrely 
vested  in  the  Superior  Coxuis.^Laws  of  J^orth  CaroUruiy  Vol.  2,  pp.  801 
and  1446. 
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same  causes,  likely  to  give  the  lead  to  their  comrades,  in  all 
cases,  whether  of  obedient  or  mutinous  conduct. 

'  These  principles,  though  selfevidently  true,  do  not  rest  for 
their  authority  upon  theory  alone.  They  are  confirmed  by  expe- 
rience. The  most  hopeless  slavery  has  always  been  the  most 
dangerous  to  the  state. 

'  In  England,  where  enfranchisement  was  the  most  copious 
and  rapid,  till  liberty  at  length  became  universal,  I  recollect  no 
instance  on  record  of  a  servile  insurrection.  In  the  Spanish 
colonies,  where  it  has  been  next  in  extent,  such  calamities,  if  they 
have  ever  occurred,  have  been  extremely  rare ;  and  we  have 
recently  seen  that  all  the  efforts  of  infuriated  parties  have  failed 
on  the  continent  of  South  America  to  excite  the  slaves  to  revolt 
against  their  immediate  masters ;  and  that  in  Cuba,  where  they 
most  abound,  there  has  been  a  perfect  internal  calm,  in  spite  of 
the  hurricanes  around  them.  In  the  colonies  of  Holland  and  Great 
Britain,  on  the  contrary,  where  manumissions  are  the  scarcest, 
insurrections  have  been  peculiarly  frequent 

*  But  the  most  interesting  view  of  individual  enfranchisement 
is  the  tendency  which  it  has  to  terminate,  in  the  safest  and 
happiest  way,  the  cruel  and  odious  institution  out  of  which  it 
grows.      •     •     •  . 

'  Though  progressive  meliorations  by  law  of  the  condition  and 
treatment  of  the  servile  class  at  large,  certainly  ought  to  be 
made,  they  are,  it  must  be  admitted^  of  rather  difficult  execa- 
tion.      ♦     ♦     ♦ 

'  The  best  mode  of  gradation  consequently  is  that  which 
progressively  reduces  the  comparative  number  of  the  slaves,  and 
increases  proportionably  that  of  the  free  population,  by  means  of 
individual  manumissions;  though  this  happy  progress  should 
certainly  be  accompanied,  and  kept  pace  with,  by  meliorations  of 
the  state  itself 

*  Here  again  history  may  be  instructively  consulted. 

*  The  reformation  of  the  servile  code  of  Rome,  was  attended 
with  no  civil  disorders;  because  manumissions,  through  the 
benign  influence  of  Christianity,  became  so  copious  soon  afler 
that  reformation  commenced,  that  the  slaves  speedily  ceased  to 
bear  a  dangerous  proportion  in  number  to  the  free  citizens  and 
libertines  of  the  empire.' — pp.  375—377. 

A  law  to  annex  plantation  slaves  to  the  soil,  so^that  property 
in  them  should  pass  only  with  the  land,  would  be  a  most  bene- 
ficial provision.  Such  a  law  would  not  only  prevent  the  cruelty 
of  separating  near  connexions  by  sales,  but  do  much  to  elevate 
the  character  of  the  slave,  by  protecting  him,  however  slightly, 
from  the  tyranny  and  caprice  of  his  master.  It  would  besides 
introduce  a  species  of  feudal  vassalage,  in  the  place  of  a  more 
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aggravated  form  of  servitude.*  It  is  this  system,  which  baa 
operated  with  other  causes  to  eradicate  slavery  from  the  greater 
part  of  Europe,  and  would  no  doubt  contribute  slowly  to  pro- 
duce the  same  effect  in  America.  The  adoption  of  a  similar 
course  has  been  strongly  urged  in  England  with  regard  to  the 
British  West  Indies. 

The  separation  of  families,  either  in  private  or  judicial  sales, 
is  an  enormous  abuse,  which  no  consideration  of  interest  can 
justify,  and  should  at  once  be  prohibited  by  law  in  every  slave- 
holding  State. 

The  exclusion  of  the  blacks  from  being  witnesses  against  the 
whites,  is  one  of  the  most  harsh  and  unreasonable  provisions  in 
the  southern  slave  codes.     Whatever  may  be  the  object  of  such 

Erovisions,  whether  it  is  merely  to  degrade  the  character  of  the 
lacks,  or  to  exclude  testimony  which  is  considered  unsatis- 
factory ;  the  effect  is  to  prevent  the  discovery  of  truth  and 
impede  the  course  of  justice.  What  danger  could  be  appre- 
hended from  making  the  black  a  witness,  in  all  cases  in  which 
he  would  be  competent  if  white?  A  jur}'  surely  may  be  safely 
left  to  judge  of  his  credibility,  as  in  other  cases  in  which  there 
b  reason  for  doubting  the  truth  of  a  witness. 

There  are  many  other  particulars  in  the  southern  slave  codes, 
which  are  open  to  serious  animadversion,  and  seem  capable  of 
much  improvement;  I  shall  merely  allude  to  some  of  them  in  a 
very  cursory  manner.  The  severity  of  the  penal  laws  against  the 
blacks,  and  the  rigor  of  the  slave  police,  ought  to  be  diminished, 
and  more  efficient  laws  should  be  made  for  their  protection. 
Slaves  should  be  regarded  in  law  as  persons,  not  as  things,  and 
should  have  the  rights  of  persons.  They  should  be  enabled  to 
inherit  and  purchase  property.  The  free  blacks,  too,  ought  to 
have  all  the  civil  rights  and  all  the  political  privileges  which  it 
would  be  safe  to  grant  them.  In  my  opinion,  the  most  wise  as 
well  as  the  most  liberal  course,  would  be  to  give  them  all  the 
privileges  of  citizens,  only  requiring  a  certain  amount  of  pro- 
perty as  a  requisite  qualification.  Under  this  restriction,  there 
can  be  no  danger  that  they  can  ever  acquire  any  political  powefy 
unless  they  should  become  as  industrious  and  intelligent  as  the 
remaining  citizens. 

Two  objections  are  generally  urged  against  all  enactments 
for  improvmg  the  condition  of  the  blacks,  even  if  tliey  do  noC 

*  Annexing  slaves  to  the  soil  is  permitted  by  statute  in  Kentucky,  and  per- 
haps in  other  parts  of  the  countiy.  I  cannot  say  to  what  extent  it  has  been 
pnctised. 
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extend  to  enfraDchisement ;  one  is,  that  they  necessarily  tend 
to  promote  a  gradual  liberation  of  the  whole  class ;  the  other, 
that  such  laws,  by  enlightening  the  minds  of  the  slaves,  render 
them  dissatisfied  with  their  situation,  and  more  disposed  to 
engage  in  insurrections,  and  more  able  to  conduct  them  with 
success.  It  must  be  admitted  as  it  respects  the  first  objec- 
tion,4hat  if  manumission  is  unrestrained  and  the  character  and 
condition  of  the  slaves  improved,  tliere  can  be  little  doubt  that 
a  general  liberation  of  the  whole  colored  population  will  finally 
ensue.  But  nothing  in  my  opinion  can  be  more  desirable  than 
this  gradual  and  quiet  change.  It  cannot  however  be  necessaiy 
here  to  reply  to  this  objection,  for  the  arguments  already  ad- 
duced in  favor  of  a  general  enfranchisement  by  law,  apply  with 
equal,  if  not  greater  force  to  voluntary  manumissions  by  indi- 
viduals. 

The  same  arguments  will  also  apply  to  the  other  objection. 
History  shows  us,  what  we  might  expect,  that  slaves  behave 
best  where  they  are  best  treated,  men  are  not  generally  dis- 
posed to  fight  to  raise  themselves  above  the  lot  to  which  they 
are  bom ;  it  is  only  the  extremity  of  oppression  and  actual 
suffering  which  commonly  drive  them  to  violence.  The  re- 
sistance increases  with  the  pressure.  Will  slaves  be  more 
likely  to  rebel,  because  they  have  increased  security  for  their 
persons  and  property ;  because  a  disposition  is  shown  to  im- 
prove them ;  because  they  arc  treated  with  more  humanity ; 
because  an  addition  is  made  to  their  comforts ;  because  the 
law  gives  them  the  right  to  earn  freedom  by  their  own  exer- 
tions; because,  in  fine,  they  have,  new  motives  given  them 
for  industry  and  good  conduct.'^  Strong  evidence  is  required 
to  prove  this.  Besides,  admitting  that  an  increase  of  know- 
ledge would  give  the  negroes  a  desire  to  rise  against  their 
masters ;  the  same  knowledge  would  inform  them  that  all  efforts 
of  rebellion  would  be  desperation,  and  that  a  general  move- 
ment of  the  whole  colored  population  must  resiih  in  llieir  ruin. 
They  could  not  but  see  that  the  whites  in  the  Southern  States 
have  organized  governments,  with  a  great  majority  of  the  pop- 
ulation and  all  the  resources  of  weahh,  talent,  and  experience 
on  their  side  ;  and  that  in  addition  to  this  overwhelming  supe- 
riority, they  could  command  the  regular  forces  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  militia  of  the  north.  A  general  insurrection  of 
an  extensive  country  or  of  any  large  district,  seems  scarcely 
possible,  unless  a  great  majority  of  the  inhabitants  join  in  it.    A 
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partial  rising  of  an  exasperated  multitude  may  happen  any  where 
and  under  any  form  of  government.  But  would  an  increase 
of  intelligence  increase  the  danger  of  these  sudden  tumults 
among  the  blacks  ?  Would  it  not  rather  show  them  the  folly 
of  all  such  efforts  ?  The  following  statements  from  Mr  Ste- 
phen, who  has  examined  this  subject  thoroughly  and  profoundly, 
are  worthy  of  attention. 

*  It  is  well  worthy  of  remark,  that  these  events  [insurrections,] 
have  occurred  since  the  abolition,  only  in  two  British  colonics, 
in  both  of  which  the  religious  instruction  of  the  slaves  had  been 
preeminently  neglected  and  discouraged,  and  where  missionary 
labors  had  cither  been  wholly  wanting,  or  prosecuted  on  a  scale 
too  minute  to  have  had  any  material  effect  on  the  character  of 
the  black  population ;  while  in  colonies  where  the  slaves  have 
been  extensively  the  objects  of  such  labors,  interior  peace  and 
security  have  prevailed  without  interruption,  during  the  whole  of 
this  revolutionary  age.'     p.  243. 

'  The  Spanish  and  Portuguese  slaves  are  as  well  instructed  in 
religion  as  their  masters  ;  but  then  it  is  a  fact  equally  indisputa- 
ble, tha|:diey  arc  fed,  clotiied,  and  governed,  with  a  degree  of 
liberality  and  kindness,  which,  in  other  colonies,  is  utterly  un- 
known. We  have  incidentally  seen  also,  that  the  servile  code  is 
among  them  proportionably  lenient  and  just,  beyond  that  of  the 
British  islands.  Christianity,  then,  is  at  least  a  safe  inmate  in 
West  India  settlements ;  since  those  of  Spain  and  Portugal  are 
preeminently  tranquil,  and  exempt  from  interior  convulsions.' 

p.  267. 

I  feel  the  more  confidence  in  the  opinions  which  have  been 
expressed  in  the  preceding  pages,  because  they  coincide  in  all 
important  particulars  with  the  measures  which  have  been  sug- 
gested in  England  with  regard  to  the  West  Indies.  There 
seems  to  be  little  hope,  however,  that  any  improvement  in  the 
condition  of  the  negroes,  will  at  present  be  effected  by  any 
measures  which  depend  upon  tlie  State  legislatures.  But 
much,  very  much,  may  be  accomplished  by  individual  exertion. 
The  unreasonable  contempt  which  mere  color  inspires,  as  it  is 
the  chief  cause  of  the  bitterness  of  slavery,  so  is  it  the  only 
serious  obstacle  to  the  emancipation  and  improvement  of  this 
proscribed  caste.  Once  convince  the  whites  of  the  absurdity 
and  injustice  of  this  contempt,  and  the  whole  fabric  of  slavery 
will  vanish  like  a  shadow.  Perhaps  it  may  seem  visionary  to 
expect  that  the  free  and  enlightened  whites  of  America,  will 
ever  regard  the  blacks  as  beings  of  tlje  same  species  witli  them- 
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selves.  Yet  could  we  practically  believe  what  we  cannot  in 
theory  deny,  that  these  unfortunate  creatures  are  men  and  ftot 
brutes,  that  they  are  endowed  with  minds,  which,  if  not  equal  to 
our  own,  are  certainly  capable  of  improvement ;  this  alone  would 
do  more  to  elevate  their  character  and  condition  than  any  laws 
that  could  be  enacted.  A  change  in  th^|ws,  to  be  effectual, 
must  be  the  consequence  of  a  change  in  fnlic  opinion.  Men 
of  rank  and  influence  at  the  South,  would  therefore  do  well  to 
examine  calmly  and  dispassionately,  if  there  be  not  something 
wrong  in  the  prevailing  feeling  and  sentiment  on  the  subject  of 
fllainery  ;  if  the  slave  codes  are  not  imperfect  and  capable  of 
improvement ;  if  the  general  enfranchisement  of  the  colored 
population  cannot  be  accomplished  consistendy  with  the  general 
welfare  of  society  and  the  rights  of  private  property  ;  and  if 
the  necessity  of  the  continuance  of  the  present  system  may  not  be 
questionable.  A  thorough  examination  of  the  whole  subject 
might  perhaps  lead  to  conclusions  which  they  do  not  anticipate. 
The  superiority  of  voluntary  over  forced  labor^is,  as  I 
have  remarked  above,  sufficiently  proved.  But  I  flh|t  con- 
clude without  adverting  to  the  subject  agam.  If  arfji^ll^  were 
wanting  to  attest  the  fact,  it  might  be  found  in  the  remarkable 
results  of  the  plan  pursued  by  Mr  Steele.  But  as  most  readers 
of  the  Examiner  must  have  seen  tlie  account  of  his  experiments, 
it  will  not  be  necessary  to  detail  them.  He  employed  the 
slaves  in  his  plantation  in  Barbadoes  as  free  laborers,  paying 
them  in  proportion  to  tlie  work  done  by  them,  and  abolished 
the  severe  and  cruel  discipline  which  has  sometimes  been  con- 
sidered necessary  to  compel  the  blacks  to  exertion.  '  But,' 
in  the  words  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  '  it  is  an  important  as 
weU  as  an  agreeable  circumstance,  that  he  suffered  no  loss  even 
of  worldly  gain,  by  the  hazard  he  encountered  for  the  good  of 
mankind.  He  expressTf  describes  his  operation  as  having 
conduced  to  hii^  profit.'^  Similar  plans  have  in  other  places 
met  with  equal  success.  The  same  course  seems  worthy  of  a 
trial  in  our  own  country.  Any  wealthy  and  publicspirited 
planter  might,  with  very  little  inconvenience  to  himself,  employ 
his  slaves  as  free  laborers,  and  agree  to  pay  them  according 
to  their  work.  It  can  scarcely  be  doubted,  that  such  an  expe- 
riment, carefully  conducted  under  the  personal  direction  of  the 
planter,  would  improve  the  character  of  the  subjects  of  it,  and  be 
a  source  of  profit  to  their  master.     The  man  who  should  try 

'  EOin.  Rev.  Oct.  1S23,  p.  J 33. 
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scidh  an  expcrimont,  nnd  ])ul)lish  thcresdt,  wlicilior  successful 
^IfiiinsiicccssfiiK  would  ilo  inoro  for  liis  country,  by  cxliibitini; 

j^  ihc  dcsjrce  of  improvcmeiii  of  wliicli  the  negro  race  is  suscep- 
tible, tJian  if  he  should  transport  a  thousand  emimnts  to  Africa 
or  I  lay  ti.  To  insure  tlic  most  bcnefici&l  results  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  place  belb||9  the  eyes  of  tlie  planters  a  few  estates 
cultivated  solely  By  the  voluntary  labor  of  negroes.  The 
example  of  a  lew  individuals  would  be  contagious.  Thc'con- 
viction  would  soon  become  prevalent  that  the  money  paid  to 
purchase  human  flesh  and  blood  is  worse  than  thrown  away  ; 
that  the  real  value  of  a  slave  is  less  than  nothing  ;  that  he  is 

9  n  burden  and  not  a  profit  to  his  owner.  Many  of  the  jdanters 
have  shown  a  noble  spirit  in  liberating  and  sending  away  their 
slaves.  Let  the  same  spirit  direct  ihcm  in  making  this  experi- 
ment. In  what  more  honorable  or  more  delightful  service  can 
the  most  active  and  exalted  philanthropy  be  employed  r  If  any 
experiments  have  been  mado  in  this  country  upon  this  plan  1 
am  ignoignt  of  them  ;  but  even  if  they  have  been  tried  and 
have  riHfci  unsuccessful,  I  cannot  but  believe  that  the  ill  suc- 
cess in^mlen  from  some  great  want  of  judgment  or  from  some 
circumstance  entirely  accidental.  At  all  events  the  experiment 
deserves  a  thorough  trial.* 

1  have  thus  adverted,  in  a  very  cursoiT  manner,  to  a  few  of 
die  topics  connected  with  slavery.  Many  of  them  dcser\c  a 
much  more  extended  and  thorough  consideration.  The  evil 
to  be  remedied,  though  admitted  to  he  groat,  is  far  from  being 
desperate.  If  die  citizens  of  the  Soudiern  Slates  would  keep 
their  attention  constantly  and  earnestly  directed  to  the  means 
of  removing  and  alleviating  it,  rather  than  to  the  arguments 
in  defence  of  it ;  if  they  would  but  study  what  has  been  done 
elsewhere  in  the  same  cause,  rather  tli{|n  take  it  for  granted  that 
nothing  can  be  done,  die  best  consequences  could  not  fail  to 
ensue.  Nothing  would  be  more  eiFociual  for  this  purpose,  than 
a  work  which  should  give  the  history  of  slavciy,  and  a  plain 
comparative  statement  of  the  law  and  practice  with  re2;ard  to  it 
in  the  several  Southern  Stales.  Lentil  such  a  work  appears, 
there  is  perhaps  none,  which,  eidier  for  the  nature  or  amount 
of  die  information  contained  in  it,  can  be  consulted  with  more 
advantage  dian  that  of  Mr  Stephen.  Z. 

*  Since  llic  abovo  was  wriUeii,  1  Iiavo  seen  loirio  notire  in  (he  new-^papers 
of  an  o\pcrinu*nt  iiiakiii;;  l»y  Mis<  VVri^iht  loi  cniployin^  ucgroc:!  a«  voluiitaiy 
laborer!« :  but  not  t'iion<r|i  to  t-n.ibb!  nic  to  iinilcr.^tauil  the  plun  wliich  is  put- 
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PREFACE. 


It  is  thought  right  to  prefix  to  the  Substance 
of  the  Debate  on  Slavery  a  republication 
of  the  Prospectus  and  occasional  Circular 
Letters  of  the  "  Society  for  mitigating  and 
gradually  abolishing  the  State  of  Slavery 
throughout  the  British  Dominions/' 

PROSPECTUS    OF    THE    SOCIETY. 
(Published  m  March  1823.) 

Among  the  manifolcl  evils  to  which  man  is  liable, 
there  is  not  perhaps  one  more  extensively  produc- 
Uve  of  wretchedness  than  personal  slavery. 

Slavery  may,  without  exaggeration,  be  described 
as  inflicting  on  the  unhappy  subjects  of  it  almost 
every  injury  which  law,  even  in  its  rudest  state, 
was  intended  to  prevent.  Is  property  an  object 
of  solicitude  ?  The  Slave,  generally  speaking,  can 
neither  acquire  nor  securely  enjoy  it  Is  exemp- 
tion from  personal  wrong  indispensable  to  comfort  ? 
The  Slave  is  liable  to  indignity  and  insult,  to 
restraint  and  punishment,  at  the  mere  caprice  of 
another.  He  may  be  harassed  and  rendered 
miserable  in  a  thousand  ways  which,  so  far  from 
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ndmitting  of  the  proof  that  would  be  requisite  to 
obtain  legal  redress  (even  where  any  legal  redress 
is  ostensibly  provided),  can  perhaps  with  difficulty 
be  distinguished  from  such  exercise  of  a  master's 
power  as  admits  of  no  regulation  or  controul. 
Even  life  itself  may,  with  impunity,  be  wantonly 
sported  with :  it  may  be  abridged  by  insufficient 
sustenance ;  it  may  be  wasted  by  excessive  labour; 
nay,  it  may  be  sacrificed  by  brutal  violence,  with- 
out any  proportionate  risk  of  adequate  punishment. 

In  short,  the  Slave  can  have  no  security  for 
property,  comfort,  or  life ;  because  he  himself  is 
not  his  own :  be  belongs  to  another,  who,  with  or 
without  the  offer  of  a  reason  or  pretence,  can  at 
once  separate  all  from  him,  and  him  from  all  which 
gives  value  to  existence. 

Again :  What  sense  of  moral  obligation  can  he 
be  expected  to  possess  who  is  shackled  with  re- 
spect to  every  action  and  purpose,  and  is  scarcely 
dealt  with  as  an  accountable  being?  Will  the 
man,  for  example,  whose  testimony  is  rejected 
with  scorn,  be  solicitous  to  establish  a  character 
for  veracity  ?  Will  those  who  are  treated  as  cattle, 
be  taught  thereby  to  restrain  those  natural  appe- 
tites which  they  possess  in  common  with  their 
fellow-labourers  in  the  team?  Or  will  women  be 
prepared  for  the  due  performance  of  domestic  and 
maternal  duties  by  being  refused  the  connubial 
tie,  or  by  being  led  to  regard  prostitution  to  their 
owner,  or  his  representative,  as  the  most  honourable 
distinction  to  which  they  can  aspire  ? 
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From  this  source  of  Slavery,  tbeo,  flows  every 
species  of  personal  suffering  and  moral  degradation, 
until  its  wretched  victim  is  sunk  almost  to  the 
level  of  the  brute ;  with  this  farther  disadvantage, 
that,  not  being  wholly  irrational,  he  is  capable  of 
inspiring  greater  degrees  of  terror,  resentment,  and 
aversion,  and  will  therefore  seem  to  hb  owner  to 
require  and  to  justify  severer  measures  of  coercion. 

And  let  it  not  be  forgotten,  that  Slavery  is  itself 
not  merely  the  effect,  it  is  also  the  very  cause,  of 
the  Slave  Trade — of  that  system  of  fraud  and 
violence  by  which  Slaves  are  procured.  If  Slavery 
were  extinct,  the  Slave  Trade  must  cease.  But 
while  it  is  suffered  to  exist,  that  murdeious  traffic 
will  still  find  a  fatal  incentive  in  the  solicitude  of 
the  Slaveholder  to  supply  the  waste  of  life  which 
his  cupidity  and  cruelty  have  occasioned.  Thus, 
in  every  point  of  view,  is  Slavery  productive  of 
the  worst  consequences  to  all  the  parties  concerned. 
Besides  all  the  direct  and  wide- wasting  injuries 
which  it  inflicts  on  its  immediate  victims,  it  substi- 
tutes for  the  otherwise  peaceful  merchant  a  blood* 
thirsty  pirate  trading  in  human  flesh;  and,  by 
ministering  to  pride,  avarice,  and  sensuality,  by 
exciting  the  angry  passions,  and  hardening  the  heart 
against  the  best  feelings  of  our  nature,  it  tends 
to  convert  the  owner  of  Slaves  into  a  merciless 
tyrant. 

The  Society,  be  it  remembered,  are  not  now  en- 
deavouring to  rouse  indignation  against  particular 
acts  of  extraordinary  cruelty,  or  to  hold  up  to 
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merited  reprehension  individuals  notorious  for  their 
crimes.  They  are  only  exhibiting  a  just  picture 
of  the  nature  and  obvious  tendencies  of  Slavery 
itself,  wheresoever  and  by  whomsoever  practised. 
They  are  very  far  from  asserting,  or  supposing 
that  every  one  of  the  enormities  to  which  they 
have  alluded  will  be  found  to  co-exist  in  all  their 
horrors  in  every  place  where  Slaves  may  be  found ; 
but  they  know  that  in  such  places  they  have  existed^ 
at  one  time  or  other,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree ; 
that  in  many  places  they  are  even  now  in  full  and 
fearful  force ;  and  that  they  are  liable  to  be  re* 
vived  in  all.  Should  this  picture  appear  to  some 
persons  to  be  overcharged,  they  would  refer  them 
to  the  most  decisive  and  unquestionable  authori- 
ties. The  felon  Slave-trader,  indeed,  they  con- 
sign to  the  laws  of  England,  and  to  the  recorded 
reprobation  of  Europe.  But  for  the  accuracy  of 
their  delineation  of  the  wretchedness  and  degra* 
dation  connected  with  the  condition  of  Personal 
Slavery,  (most  willing  as  they  are  to  admit  the 
humanity  of  many  of  the  owners  of  Slaves,  and 
the  praiseworthy  efforts  which  some  of  them  have 
made  to  mitigate,  on  their  own  estates,  the  evils  of 
colonial  bondage,)  they  appeal  to  ancient  and  to 
modern  hbtory,  and  to  every  traveller  worthy  of 
credit  who  has  visited  the  regions  where  that  con- 
dition of  society  prevails.  Three  thousand  years 
ago,  a  heathen  poet  could  tell  us, 

* 

Jove  fixed  it  certaio,  that  whatever  day 
Makes  man  a  Slave  takes  half  hb  worth  away. 
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And  this  might  be  shewn  to  be  the  concurrent 
testimony  of  all  ages. 

The  enemies  of  Negro  freedom,  in  our  own  age 
and  country,  were  so  sensible  of  this  truth,  that 
.with  great  shrewdness  they  disputed  the  claim  of 
the  Negro  race  to  be  regarded  as  men.  They 
doubtless  felt  with  Montesquieu,  that,  if  ^^  Ne- 
groes were  allowed  to  be  men,  a  doubt  might 
arise  whether  their  masters  could  be  Christians/' 
This  position,  however,  has  been  abandoned  as 
untenable ;  and  we  may  therefore  indulge  a  san- 
guine hope  of  at  length  recovering  for  them  the 
indubitable  rights  of  humanity,  so  long  and  so 
cruelly  withheld  by  the  strong  arm  of  oppression. 

Some  persons,  however,  may  here  be  disposed 
to  ask,  how  it  is  possible,  if  slavery  is  an  evil 
so  enormous  as  it  has  now  been  represented  to  be, 
that  it  should  not  only  have  been  tolerated,  but 
recognized  and  established  as  a  legal  condition  of 
society,  by  so  many  polished  and  even  Christian 
nations,  up  to  this  very  day  ?  The  Society  admit, 
that,  to  a  humane  and  considerate  mind,  nothing 
can  seem  more  extraordinary,  than  that  this  and 
other  enormities,  the  removal  of  which  lies  obviously 
within  the  compass  of  human  ability,  should  yet 
continue  to  torment  mankind  from  age  to  age. 
But  our  past  supineness  in  no  degree  weakens  the 
obligation  we  are  under  to  attempt  their  removal, 
when  their  real  nature  has  been  detected  and  ex- 
posed. Nor  will  the  plea  of  prescription  and  an- 
tiquity,   or  of   previous  connivance,  justify  the 
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prolongation  of  practices  which  both  religion  ahd 
natural  justice  condemn  as  crimes.  The  African 
Slave  Trade,  with  all  the  abominations  accom- 
panying its  every  stage,  had  been  carried  on  for 
centuries,  without  attracting  observation;  and, 
even  after  it  had  excited  the  attention  of  a  few 
benevolent  individuals,  it  cost  many  a  laborious 
effort  and  many  a  painful  disappointment,  before 
a  conviction  of  its  inherent  turpitude  and  crimi- 
nality became  general,  and  its  condemnation  was 
sealed  in  this  country.  In  the  exultation  pro^ 
duced  by  this  victory,  it  was  perhaps  too  readily 
believed  that  the  Colonial  Slavery,  which  had  been 
fed  by  the  Slave  Trade,  would,  when  all  foreign 
supply  was  stopped,  undergo  a  gradual,  but  rapid 
mitigation,  until  it  had  ceased  to  reproach  our 
free  institutions  and  our  Christian  profession,  and 
was  no  longer  known  but  as  a  foul  blot  in  our 
past  history.  It  was  this  hope,  joined  to  a  liberal 
confidence  in  the  enlarged  and  benevolent  pur- 
poses of  the  colonial  proprietary,  which  prevented 
the  immediate  prosecution  of  such  further  parlia- 
mentary measures  as  should  have  at  once  placed 
the  unhappy  Slave  under  the  protection  of  the  law, 
and  have  prepared  the  way  for  his  restoration  to 
those  sacred  and  inalienable  rights  of  humanity 
of  which  he  had  been  unjustly  dispossessed.  But  if, 
as  is  the  fact,  these  hopes  have  proved  illusory, 
and  have  only  served  to  render  the  disappoint- 
ment more  bitter  and  mortifying,  shall  the  friends 
of  the  African  race  be  now  reproached  for  wait-- 
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ing  DO  loogpr,  when  the  real  ground  of  reproach 
is,  that  they  should  have  waited  so  long  ?  They 
place  themselves  then  on  the  immoveable  ground 
of  Christian  principle,  while  they  invoke  the  in- 
terference of  Parliament,  and  of  the  country  at 
large,  to  effect  the  immediate  mitigation,  with  a 
view  to  the  gradual  and  final  extinction,  in  all 
parts  of  the  British  Dominions,  of  a  system  which 
is  at  war  with  every  principle  of  religion  and  mo- 
rality, and  outrages  every  benevolent  feeling. 
And  they  entertain  the  fullest  conviction  that  the 
same  spirit  of  justice  and  humanity  which  has 
already  achieved  so  signal  a  victory  will  again 
display  itself  in  all  its  energy,  nor  relax  its  efforts 
until  it  shall  have  consummated  its  triumphs. 

The  objects  of  this  Society  cannot  be  more 
clearly  and  comprehensively  defined  than  in  the 
following  Resolutions^  which  were  unanimously 
adopted  at  its  first  meeting. 

^'  That  the  individuals  composing  the  present 
meeting  are  deeply  impressed  with  the  magnitude 
and  number  of  the  evils  attached  to  the  system  of 
Slavery  which  prevails  in  many  of  the  Colonies  of 
Great  Britain ;  a  system  which  appears  to  them 
to  be  opposed  to  the  spirit  and  precepts  of  Chris* 
tianity,  as  well  as  repugnant  to  every  dictate  of 
natural  humanity  and  justice. 

'*  That  they  long  indulged  a  hope,  that  the 
great  measure  of  the  Abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade, 
for  which  an  Act  of  the  Legislature  was  passed  in 
1807,  after  a  struggle  of  twenty  years,  would  have 
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tended  rapidly  to  the  mitigation  and  gradual  ex.' 
tinction  of  Negro  bondage  in  the  British  Colonies ; 
but  that  in  this  hope  they  have  been  painfully  dis- 
appointed ;  and,  after  a  lapse  of  sixteen  years, 
they  have  still  to  deplore  the  almost  undiminished 
prevalence  of  the  very  evils  which  it  was  one  great 
object  of  the  abolition  to  remedy. 

^'  That  under  these  circumstances  they  feel 
themselves  called  upon,  by  the  most  binding  con- 
siderations of  their  duty  as  Christians,  by  their 
best  sympathies  as  men,  and  by  their  solicitude  to 
maintain  unimpaired  the  high  reputation  and  the 
solid  prosperity  of  their  country,  to  exert  them- 
selves, in  their  separate  and  collective  capacities, 
in  furthering  this  most  important  object,  and  in 
endeavouring  by  all  prudent  and  lawful  means  to 
mitigate,  and  eventually  to  abolish,  the  Slavery 
existing  in  our  Colonial  possessions. 

*'  That  an  Association  be  now  formed,  to  be 
called  ^  The  Society  for  mitigating  and  gradually 
abolishing  the  State  of  Slavery  throughout  (he 
British  Dominions ;'  and  that  a  Subscription  be* 
entered  into  for  that  purpose." 

With  respect  to  the  means  of  carrying  thesia  ob^ 
jects  into  effect,  they  must,  in  some  measure,  depend 
on  circumstances.  For  such  as  are  more  obvious, 
particularly  the  obtaining  and  diffusing  of  infor* 
mation,  considerable  funds  will  be  required ;  and 
it  will  therefore  be  necessary  to  promote  sul»crip^ 
^ions^  not  only  in  the  metropolis,  but  in  all  parts  (tf 
the  kingdom. 
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A  BRIEF  VIEW  OF  THE  NATURE  AND  EFFECTS 
OF  NEGRO  SLAVERY,  AS  IT  EXISTS  IN  THE 
COLONIES    OF    GREAT    BRITAIN. 

(Published  in  April  1823  J 

The  Committee  of  the  Society  for  mitigatiDg 
and  gradually  abolishing  the  State  of  Slavery 
throughout,  the  British.  Dominions,  understanding 
that  a  strong  and  very  general  desire  prevails,  in 
all  parts  of  the  country,  to  be  furnished  with  a 
compendious  view  of  the  nature  and  effects  of 
Negro  Slavery,  as  it  exists  in  the  Colonies  of 
Great  Britain,  have  thought  it  their  duty  to  draw 
up  and  circulate  the  following  Summary  of  infor- 
mation on  thai  subject. 

In  the  Colonies  of  Great  Britain  there  are  at 
this  moment  upwards  of  800,000  human  beings  in 
a  state  of  degrading  personal  slavery. 

These  unbappy  persons,  whether  young  or  old, 
male  or  female,  are  the  absolute,  property  of  their 
master,  who  may  sell  or  transfer  them  at  his  plea- 
sure, and  who  may  also,  regulate  according  to  bis 
discretion  (within  certain  limits)  the  measure  of 
their  labour,  their  foocji  and  their  punishment. 

Many  of  the  Slaves  are  (and  all  may  be) 
branded  like  cattle,  by  means  of  a  hot  iron,  on 
the  shoulder  or  other  conspicuous  part  of  the  body, 
with  the  initials  of  their  master's  name;  and  thus 
bear  about  them,  in  indelible  charact^s,  the  proof 
of  their  debased  and  servile  stat?* 
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The  Slaves,  whether  male  or  femalei  are  driveo 
to  labour  by  the  impulse  of  the  cart-whip,  for 
the  sole  benefit  of  their  owners,  from  whom  they 
receive  no  wages;  and  this  labour  is  continued 
(with  certain  intermissions  for  breakfast  and 
dinner),  from  morning  to  night,  throughout  th« 
year. 

In  the  season  of  crop,  which  lasts  for  four  or 
five  months  of  the  year,  their  labour  is  protracted 
not  only  throughout  the  day,  as  at  other  times^ 
but  during  either  half  the  night,  or  the  whole  of 
every  alternate  night 

Besides  being  generally  made  to  work  under  the 
lash,  without  wages,  the  Slaves  are  further  obliged 
to  labour  for  their  own  maintenance  on  that  day 
which  ought  to  be  devoted  to  repose  and  religious 
instruction.  And  as  that  day  is  also  their  only 
market-day,  it  follows,  that  ^*  Sunday  shines  no 
Sabbath-day  to  them,'*  but  is  of  necessity  a  day 
of  worldly  occupation,  and  much  bodily  exertion. 

The  colonial  laws  arm  the  master,  or  any  one 
to  whom  he  may  delegate  his  authority,  with  a 
power  to  punish  his  slaves  to  a  certain  extend 
without  the  intervention  of  the  magistrate,  and 
without  any  responsibility  for  the  use  of  this  tre- 
mendous discretion ;  and  to  that  extent  he  may 
punish  them  for  any  offence,  or  for  no  offencoi 
These  discretionary  punishments  are  usually  in- 
flicted on  the  naked  body  with  the  cart-whip,  an 
instrument  of  dreadful  severity,  which  cruelly  la* 
cerates  the  flesh  of  the  miflerer.     Even  the  uih 
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happy  females  are  equally  liable  with  the  men  to 
have  their  persons  thus  shamelessly  exposed  and 
barbarously  tortured  at  the  caprice  of  their  master 
or  overseer. 

The  Slaves  being  regarded  in  the  eye  of  the 
law  as  mere  chattels,  they  are  liable  to  be  seized 
in  execution  for  their  master's  debts,  and^  without 
any  regard  to  the  family  ties  which  may  be 
broken  by  this  oppressive  and  merciless  process, 
to  be  sold  by  auction  to  the  highest  bidder, 
who  may  remove  them  to  a  distant  part  of 
the  same  colony,  or  even  exile  them  to  another 
colony. 

Marriage,  that  blessing  of  civilized  and  even  of 
savage  life,  is  protected  in  the  case  of  the  Slaves 
by  no  legal  sanction.  It  cannot  be  said  to  exist 
among  them.  Those,  therefore,  who  live  together 
as  man  and  wife,  are  liable  to  be  separated  by  the 
caprice  of  their  master,  or  by  sale  for  the  satisfac- 
tion of  his  creditors. 

The  Slaves  in  general  have  little  or  no  access  to 
the  means  of  Christian  instruction. 

The  effect  of  the  want  of  such  instruction,  as 
well  as  of  the  absence  of  any  marrjage  tie,  is,  that 
the  most  unrestrained  licentiousness,  (exhibited  in 
a  degrading,  disgusting,  and  depopulating  promis-* 
cuous  intercourse,)  prevails  almost  universally 
among  the  Slaves ;  and  is  encouraged, '  no  less 
universally,  by  the  example  of  their  superiors  the 
Whites. 

The  evidence  of  Slaves  is  not  admitted  by  the. 
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Colonial  Courts,  in  any  civil  or  criminal  case 
affecting  a  person  of  free  condition.  If  a  White 
man,  therefore,  perpetrates  the  most  atrocious  acts 
of  barbarity,  in  the  presence  of  Slaves  only,  the 
injured  party  is  left  without  any  means  of  legal 
redress. 

In  none  of  the  Colonies  of  Great  Britain  have 
those  legal  facilities  been  afforded  to  the  Slave,  to 
purchase  his  own  freedom,  which  have  produced 
such  extensively  beneficial  effects  in  the  colonial 
possessions  of  Spain  and  Portugal;  where  the  Slaves 
have  been  manumitted  in  large  numbers,  not  only 
without  injury,  but  with  benefit  to  the  master, 
and  with  decided  advantage  to  the  public  peace 
and  safety.  On  the  contrary,  in  many  of  our 
colonies,  even  the  voluntary  manumission  of  Slaves 
by  their  master  has  been  obstructed,  and  in  some 
rendered  nearly  impossible,  by  large  fines. 

It  is  an  universal  principle  of  Colonial  Law, 
that  all  Black  or  Coloured  persons  are  presumed 
and  taken  to  be  Slaves,  unless  they  can  legally 
prove  the  contrary.  The  liberty  therefore,  even* 
of  free  persons,  is  thus  often  greatly  endangered, 
and  sometimes  lost.  They  are  liable  to  be  appre^ 
bended  as  run-away  Slaves ;  and  they  are  further 
liable,  as  such,  to  be  sold  into  endless  bondage,  if 
they  fail  to  do  that  which,  though  free,  nay, 
though  born  perhaps  in  Great  Britain  itself,  they 
may  be  unable  to  do, — namely,  to  establish  the 
fact  of  their  freedom  by  such  evidence  -as  tbb 
colonial  laws  require. 
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Let  it  be  remembered  also,  that  many  thousand 
infants  are  annually  born  within  the  British  do- 
minions to  no  inheritance  but  that  of  the  hapless, 
hopeless,  servitude  which  has  been  described; 
and  the  general  oppressiveness  of  which  might  be 
inferred  from  this  striking  and  most  opprobrious 
fact  alone,  that  while  in  the  United  States  of 
America  the  Slaves  increase  rapidly-^so  rapidly  as 
to  double  their  number  in  twenty  years — there 
is,  even  now,  in  the  British  Colonies,  no  in- 
crease, but  on  the  contrary  a  diminution  of  their 
numbers. 

Such  are  some  of  the  more  prominent  features 
of  Negro  Slavery,  as  it  exists  in  the  Colonies  of 
Great  Britain.  Revolting  as  they  are,  they 
form  only  a  part  of  those  circumstances  of  wretch- 
edness and  degradation  which  might  be  pointed 
out  as  characterizing  that  unhappy  state  of  being. 

Confining,  however,  our  view  to  the  particulars 
which  have  been  specified,  every  enlightened 
Christian,  nay  every  reasonable  man,  must  allow 
that  it  is  a  case  which  calls  loudly  for  interference. 
Is  it  possible  that  any  free-born  Briton  should 
contemplate  such  a  state  of  things,  without  the 
liveliest  emotions  of  shame  and  grief  and  indigna- 
tion ;  or  that,  satisfied  with  the  recollection  of  his 
own  comforts,  he  should  refuse  to  listen  to  the  cry 
of  the  wretched  Negro?  These  things  being 
made  known  to  us,  we  are  bound,  without  hesita- 
tion or  delay,  to  come  forward  and  address  our 
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earnest  petitions  to  the  Legislature,  that  a  remedy 
may  be  applied  to  such  enormous  evils,  and  that 
our  country  may  be  delivered  from  the  guilt  of 
participating  in  a  system  so  fraught  with  the 
grossest  injustice  and  oppression  to  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  our  fellow-subjects. 

It  will  hardly  be  alleged,  that  any  man  can 
have  a  RIGHT  to  retain  his  fellow*creatures  in  a 
state  so  miserable  and  degrading  as  has  been 
described.  And  the  absence  of  such  right  will 
be  still  more  apparent,  if  we  consider  how  these 
Slaves  were  originally  obtained.  They,  or  their 
parents,  were  the  victims  of  the  Slave  Trade. 
They  were  obtained,  not  by  any  lawful  means,  or 
under  any  colourable  pretext,  but  by  the  most 
undisguised  rapine,  and  the  most  atrocious  fraud. 
Torn  from  their  homes  and  from  every  dear  re- 
lation in  life,  barbarously  manacled,  driven  like 
herds  of  cattle  to  the  sea-shore,  crowded  into  the 
pestilential  holds  of  slave-ships,  they  were  trans- 
ported to  our  colonies  and  there  sold  into  inter- 
minable bondage. 

Great  Britain,  it  is  true,  has  abolished  ber 
African  Slave  Trade,  and  branded  it  as  felony ; 
and  it  is  impossible  to  reflect  without  exultation 
on  that  great  act  of  national  justice. 

The  grateful  acknowledgments  of  the  country 
are  also  due  to  the  Government,  for  their  persever- 
ing efforts  to  induce  other  nations  to  follow  the 
same  course,  and  thus  to  rescue  Africa  from  the 
desolating  effects  of  the  Slave  Trade.     Those 
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efforts,  though  hitherto  unattended  with  all  the 
success  they  merit,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  strenuously 
and  unremittingly  continued,  until  that  nefarious 
traffic  shall  be  declared  piracy  by  the  concurrent 
voice  of  all  nations. 

When  the  British  Slave  Trade  was  abolished, 
a  confident  expectation  was  entertained  that  the 
certain  result  of  that  measure  would  be  the  rapid 
mitigation  and  final  extinction  of  the  colonial 
bondage  which  had  sprung  from  it,  and  which  in 
its  principle  is  equally  indefensible. 

Sixteen  years,  however,  have  now  elapsed  since 
the  British  Slave  Trade  was  abolished ;  but,  during 
that  long  period,  what  effectual  steps  have  been 
taken,  either  in  this  country  or  in  the  colonies,  for 
mitigating  the  rigours  of  Negro  bondage,  or  for 
putting  an  end  to  a  condition  of  society  which  so 
grievously  outrages  every  feeling  of  humanity, 
while  it  violates  every  recognized  principle  both  of 
the  British  Constitution  and  of  the  Christian  Re- 
ligion ? 

The  Government  and  Legislature  of  this  coun- 
try have  on  various  occasions,  and  in  the  most 
solemn  and  unequivocal  terms,  denounced  the 
Slave  Trade  as  immoral,  inhuman,  and  unjust; 
but  the  legal  perpetuation  of  that  state  of  slavery, 
which  has  been  produced  by  it,  is,  surely,  in  its 
principle,  no  less  immoral,  inhuman,  and  unjust, 
than  the  trade  itself. 

Notwithstanding  those  solemn  denunciations, 
thousands  of  children    are   still  annually   bom 
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SLAVES  within  the  Britisli  dominions,  and  upwards 
of  800,000  of  our  fellow-creatures  (the  victims 
of  the  Slave  Trade,  or  descended  from  its  victims) 
are  still  retained  in  the  same  state  of  brutal  de- 
pression. They  are  still  driven  like  cattle  to  their 
uncompensated  toil  by  the  impulse  of  the  lash. 
They  are  still  exposed  to  severe  and  arbitrary  pu- 
nishments. They  are  still  bought  and  sold  as 
merchandize.  They  are  still  denied  the  blessings 
of  the  marriage  tie,  and  of  the  Christian  Sabbath. 
And,  in  a  variety  of  other  respects,  they  continue 
to  be  an  oppressed  and  degraded  race,  without  any 
adequate  participation  in  the  civil  privileges,  or 
in  the  religious  advantages,  to  which^  as  British 
subjects, .  they  are  unquestionably  entitled. 

Even  if  it  were  admitted,  that  inconvenience 
might  have  arisen  from  immediately  relaxing  the 
bonds  of  the  actual  victims  of  the  Slave  Trade, 
or  of  their  adult  descendants,  yet  no  satisfactory 
reason  can  be  assigned,  why,  since  the  abolitiou 
of  that  trade,  the  children  of  those  whom  we  pro- 
claimed to  have  been  unjustly  deprived  of  their 
liberty  should  continue  to  inherit  the  unhappy 
condition  of  their  parents. 

It  is  by  no  means  intended  to  attribute  the  ex- 
istence and  continuance  of  this  most  opprobrious 
system  to  our  Colonists  exclusively.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  guilt  and  shame  arising  from  it  belong 
in  perhaps  an  equal  degree  to  the  People  and  Par- 
liament of  this  country.  But  on  that  very  account 
are  we  the  more  rigidly  bound  to  lose  no  tinae  in 
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iDvestigatiDg  the  state  of  colonial  bondage,  and  in 
adopting  such  measures  as  shall  bring  it  to  the 
earliest  termination  which  is  compatible  with  the 
well-being  of  the  parties  who  sustain  its  grievous 
yoke. 

But,  besides  our  paramount  and  indispensable 
obligations,  on  moral  and  religious  grounds,  to 
relieve  our  colonial  bondsmen  from  the  cruel  and 
degrading  state  to  which  we  have  reduced  them, 
and  to  remedy  as  far  as  we  can  the  numberless 
wrongs  of  which  we  have  been  the  criminal  au- 
thors ;  it  is  further  due  to  the  character  of  Great 
Britain,  in  the  eyes  of  foreign  nations,  that  we 
should  act  agreeably  to  the  principles  which,  in 
our  discussions  with  them  relative  to  the  African 
Slave  Trade,  we  have  professed  to  make  the  basis 
of  our  representations.  It  would  be  vain  to  ex- 
pect that  they  should  r^rd  those  professions  as 
otherwise  than  insincere,  or  that  they  should  defer 
to  our  representations,  however  urgent,  if  we  ex- 
hibit in  our  own  conduct  the  glaring  inconsistency 
of  sanctioning  as  legal,  in  our  own  dominions, 
practices  of  the  very  same  nature,  in  effect,  with 
those  which  we  reprobate  and  denounce  as  im- 
moral, inhuman,  and  unjust,  when  they  occur  on 
the  coast  of  Africa. 

It  is  therefore  our  clear  and  indisputable  duty 
completely  to  reform  our  present  colonial  system, 
even  if  it  should  require  a  large  pecuniary  sacrifice 
to  accomplish  that  object.  But  the  proposed 
cbai^,  we  beUeve^  is  prescribed  to  us«  not  more 
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by  moral  and  religious  principle  than  by  the 
soundest  views  of  political  expediency.  In  the 
present  advanced  state  of  knowledge,  it  can  no 
longer  be  a  question  that  the  labour  of  slaves  is 
much  less  profitable  than  that  of  freemen,  and 
that  it  can  only  be  supported  at  a  very  heavy  ex- 
pense to  the  community  at  large.  In  proof  of 
this,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  adduce  the  protecting 
duties  and  bounties  afforded  to  the  growers  of 
sugar  in  the  West  Indies ;  and  without  which  they 
declare  it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to  con- 
tinue its  culture.  Indeed,  we  are  persuaded  that 
no  institution  which  is  directly  at  variance  with 
the  will  of  the  Supreme  Governor  of  the  Universe 
can  prove  a  source  of  permanent  advantage  either 
to  nations  or  individuals.  And,  in  the  present 
case,  it  might  be  clearly  demonstrated,  that  the 
personal  slavery  which  deforms  the  face  of  society 
in  the  British  Colonies,  and  stains  the  British 
character,  is  as  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the 
Slave  Owner  as  it  is  cruel  and  oppressive  to  the 
Slave ;  and  that  its  abolition,  instead  of  proving 
an  injury  to  either,  will  prove  an  unspeakable  be- 
nefit to  both. 

The  Colonists  say,  that  they  shall  sustain  a 
great  actual  loss  by  the  proposed  change  of  sys- 
tem. If  so,  they  will  of  course  have  an  opportu- 
nity of  preferring  and  establishing  their  claim  to 
indemnity.  But  whatever  the  extent  of  that  clum 
may  be  proved  to  be,  it  is  obvious  that  it  attaches 
not  to  the  Negro  bondsman,  but  to  the  British 
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nation.  It  would  be  repugnant  to  every  idea  of 
equity,  if  we  were  to  discharge  any  debt  we  may 
owe  to  the  Colonists,  not  from  our  own  resources, 
but  with  the  toil  and  sweat  and  blood  of  our 
African  brethren. 

But,  in  whatever  degree  it  may  be  found  ne- 
cessary  to  indemnify  the  Colonists  for  any  loss 
which  may  arise  to  them  from  the  abolition  of 
Negro  Slavery ;  yet,  while  that  state  of  society 
continues  unchanged^  there  will  be  an  insuperable 
objection  in  the  mind  of  every  conscientious  indi- 
vidual to  the  adoption  of  any  measures  of  pecu- 
niary relief,  by  means  of  protecting  duties  or 
bounties  on  their  produce,  or  otherwise ;  because 
it  is  obvious  that  such  measures,  however  modified, 
would  involve  the  people  of  this  country  in  the 
farther  guilt  of  upholding  a  system  which,  when 
the  facts  of  the  case  are  known,  it  is  impossible 
not  to  feel  to  be  utterly  repugnant  to  the  princi- 
ples of  justice  and  humanity,  and  to  the  whole 
spirit  of  Christianity. 

In  any  event,  it  is  hoped  that  this  momentous 
subject  will  be  taken  into  the  earliest  consideration 
of  Parliament,  with  the  view  of  providing  an  ef- 
fectual remedy  for  the  evils  of  colopial  bondage, 
and  raising  the  unhappy  subjects  of  it,  from  their 
present  state  of  wretchedness  and  degradation,  to 
the  enjoyment  of  the  blessings  of  civil  freedom 
and  religious  light ;  and  it  appears  the  unquestion- 
able duty  of  the  friends  of  humanity,  in  all  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  to  address  their  early  and  earnest 
petitions  to  the  Liegislature  for  that  purpose. 
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The  Committee  subjoin  a  List  of  Publications 
containing  important  information  on  the  general 
subject  of  Slavery — viz. 

Kamny's  Essay  on  the  Treatment  and  Conversion  of  Negro  Slaret 

in  the  British  Sugar  Colonies,  1784. 
Debates  on  the  SUve  Trade,  1791,  1792,  1806,  and  1807. 
Wilberforce*8  Letter  to  his  Constituents,  1807. 
Pinckard*8  Notes  on  the   West   Indies,  1815. 
Collin8*s  Professional  Planter,  180k 
Dizon*8  Mitigation  of  Slavery,  1814. 
Watson's  Defence  of  the  Methodist  Missions  in  the  West  Indies, 

1816. 
Report  of  the  African   Institution  on  Reasons  for  a  Registry  of 

Slaves,  1815. 
Review  of  the  Colonial  Registry  Bills  by  the  African  Institution, 

1820. 
Sixteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  African  Institution,  1822. 
Stephen's  Letters  to  Wilberforce  on  the  Registry  of  Slaves,  1816. 
Cropper*8  Letters  to  Wilberforce,  1822. 
Singleton's  Report  of  the  State  of  Sierra  Leone,  1822. 
Pamphleteer,  No.  XVI.,  containing  Coster  on  the  Amelioration  of 

Slavery,  1816. 
Wilberfoice*s  Appeal  to  the  Religion,  Justice,  and  Humanity   of 

the  Inhabitants  of  the  British  Empire  on  behalf  of  the  Negro 

Slaves  in  the  West  Indies,  1823. 
Negro  Slavery,  as  it  exists  in  the  United  States  and  in  the  West 

Indies,  especially  in  Jamaica,  1823. 
Cropper's  Letter  on  the  Injurious  Effects  of  High  Prices  and  the 

Beneficial  Effects  of  Low  Prices  on  the  Condition  of  Slaveiy, 

1823. 
Hodgson's  Letter  to  Say,  on  the  comparative  Expense  of  Free  and 

Slave  Labour,  1823. 
East  and  West  India  Sugar,  1823. 
Proceedings  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  Slavery  at  the  Oqie 

of  Good  Hope,  1822. 
Deelaration  of  the  Objects  of  the  Liverpool  Society  for  Aboliahng 

SUvery,  1823L 
Tliougfats  on  the  Necessity  of  Improving  the  Condirion  of  the  Saves 

in  the  British  Colonies,  with  a  View  to  their  ultimate  BimbcU 

pation ;  and  on  the  Practicability,  the  Safety,  and  the  Advaatagea 

of  the  latter  Measure  :  by  T.  Claikson,  Esq.  1823. 
A  Review  of  some  of  the  Arguments  which  are  commonly  advuieed 

against  Parliamentary  Interference  in  Behalf  of  the  Negro  SUvei, 

with  a  Statement  of  Opinions  which  have  been  expressed  on  tlMit 

Snl^ect  by  many  of  our  most  distiiigiiished  Stateameiiy  iiichi4ii« 

Eari  Grey,  Eari  of  Liverpool,  Lord  Grenvilte,  Lord  Dadlejaoa 

Ward,  Lord  MeWille,  BIr.  BvilBt,  Mt.  Pitt,  fte.fa!.ftc.  IttS. 
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REPORT    OF  THE   COMMITTEE. 
(PvbUihed  in  AvffUit  1823.; 

The  Committee  of  the  ^'  Society  for  mitigating 
and  gradually  abolishing  the  State  of  Slavery 
throughout  the  British  Dominions/'  have  for  some 
time  been  anxious  to  fulfil  their  promise  of  com- 
municating to  the  Public  a  brief  view  of  their 
progress  and  prospects,  and  such  suggestions  re- 
specting the  farther  measures  to  be  adopted  as  the 
state  of  their  cause  may  seem  to  require.  The 
delay  which  has  occurred  has,  however,  been  un- 
avoidable. They  felt  it  to  be  necessary,  before 
they  made  the  promised  communication,  to  ascer- 
tain, with  as  much  precision  as  possible,  the  in- 
tentions of  his  Majesty's  Government  with  respect 
to  this  most  momentous  subject. 

The  circulation  of  the  Society's  various  publi- 
cations appears  to  have  produced  a  more  exten- 
sive effect  than  could  have  been  anticipated  ;  and 
although  the  Session  of  Parliament  was  already 
considerably  advanced  before  the  public  attention 
was  engaged,  no  fewer  than  about  two  hundred 
and  thirty  Petitions  were  spontaneously  addressed 
to  Parliament,  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  pray- 
ing for  the  mitigation  and  gradual  extinction  of 
Slavery ;  and  it  is  certain  that  the  multiplication 
of  similar  Petitions  was  only  prevented  by  the 
parliamentary  discussion  of  the  question  which 
took  iplace  on  the  15th.  of.  May. 

d 
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Od  that  day,  Mr.  Buxton  made  a  Motion  to 
the  following  effect, — 

*'  That  the  state  of  Slavery  is  repugnant  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  British  Constitution  and  of  the  Chris- 
tian Religion  ;  and  that  it  ought  to  be  gradually 
abolished  throughout  the  British  Dominions,  with 
as  much  expedition  as  may  be  consistent  with  a 
due  regard  to  the  well-being  of  the  parties  con- 
cerned.^ 

Had  this  motion  been  agreed  to,  it  was  the  in- 
tention of  Mr.  BuxTONy  as  he  stated  succinctly 
in  bis  Speech,  to  follow  it  up,  by  moving  for 
leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill,  or  Bills,  which  should 
embrace  the  following  specific  objects — viz. 

To  remove  all  tha  existing  obstructions  to  the  manu- 
mission of  Slaves; — 

To  cause  the  Slaves  to  cease  to  be  chattels  in  the 
eye  of  the  law  ;— 

To  prevent  their  removal,  a$  Slaves,  firom  colony  to 
colony,  and,  under  certain  modifications,  their  sale 
or  transfer,  except  with  the  land  to  which  they 
might  be  attached ; — 

To  abolish  markets  and  compulsory  labour  on  the 
Sunday ;  and  to  make  that  day  a  day  of  rest,  as 
well  as  of  religious  worship  and  instruction ;  and 
also  to  secure  to  the  Slaves  equivalent  time  in  each 
week,  in  lieu  of  Sunday,  and  in  addition  to  any 
time  which  independently  of  Sunday  is  now  afford- 
ed them,  for  cultivating  their  provision  grounds ; — 

To  protect  the  Slaves,  by  law,  in  the  possession  and 
transmission  of  the  property  they  may  thus,  or  in 
any  other  way,  acquire  ;— 

To  enable  the  Slave  to  purohase  Us  fireedom,  by  tbe 
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paymaDt  at  once  of  a  fair  price  for  his  redeiD|ktioii) 
or  of  a  fifth  part  of  that  price  at  a  time,  in  retom 
for  an  additional  day  in  the  week  to  be  employed 
for  hb  own  benefit  :— 

To  make  the  testimony  of  Slaves  available  in  Courts 
of  Justice,  both  in  civil  and  criminal  cases ; — 

To  relieve  all  Negroes  and  Persons  of  Colour  from 
the  burden  of  legally  proving  their  freedom,  when 
brought  into  question,  and  to  throw  on  the  claimant 
of  their  persons  the  burden  of  legally  proring  his 
right  to  them  ;— 

To  provide  the  means  of  religious  instruction  fbr  the 
Black  and  Coloured  population,  and  of  Christian 
education  for  their  children  ; — ^ 

To  institute  marriage  among  the  Slaves ;  and  to  pro- 
tect that  state  from  viol^tion^  and  from  either  for- 
cible  or  voluntary  disruption  ;-^ 

To  put  an  end  to  the  driving  system  ;-- 

To  put  an  end  also  to  the  arbitrary  punishment  of 
Slaves,  and  to  place  their  persons  as  well  as  pro- 
perty under  the  guardianship  of  the  law ; — 

To  provide  that  all  the  children  boni  after  a  certain 
day  shall  be  free, — care  being  taken  of  their  edu- 
cation and  maintenance  until  they  shall  be  capable 
of  acting  for  themselves ;— * 

To  provide  that  no  Colonial  Governor,  Judge,  At- 
torney-General, or  Fiscal,  shall  be  a  possessor  of 
Slaves,  or  shall  have  a  direct  and  obvious  rever- 
nonary  interest  in  such  property,  or  shall  be  the 
agent  of  the  proprietors  of  Slaves. 

Mr.  Canning,  as  the  organ  of  his  Majesty's 
Goverooieoty  expressed  his  concurrence  in  the 
geoeral  object  of  putting  an  end,  at  some,  though 
perhaps  no  very  early^  period,  to  Slavery  through- 
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out  the  Britisb  Dominions.  He  abjured  the  idea 
of  perpetual  Slavery.  He  further  expressed  his 
concurrence  in  several  of  the  specific  measures 
by  which  it  had  been  proposed  to  effect  the  gene* 
ral  object.  He  objected,  however,  to  the  abstract 
form  of  Mr*  Buxton's  motion,  and  he  proposed 
to  substitute  in  its  place  the  following  Resolu- 
tions, which,  at  the  close. of  the  discussion,  were 
unanimously  adopted  by  the  House — viz. 

"  let  That  it  is  expedient  to  adopt  effectual  and 
decisive  measures  for  meliorating  the  condi- 
tion of  the  Slave  population  in  his  Majesty's 
Colonies. 

**  2d.  That,  through  a  determined  and  persevering, 
hot  judicious  and  temperate,  enforcement  of 
such  measures,  this  House  looks  forward  to  a 
progressive  improvement  in  the  character  of 
the  Slave  population ;  such  as  may  prepare 
them  for  a  participation  in  those  civil  rights 
and  privileges  which  are  enjoyed  by  other 
classes  of  his  Majesty's  subjectst 

**  8d.  That  this  House  is  anxious  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  this  purpose  at  the  eariiest  period 
that  may  be  compatible  with  the  well-being  of 
the  Slaves,  the  safety  of  the  Colonies,  and 
with  a  fair  and  equitable  consideration  of  the 
interests  of  all  parties  concerned  therein. 

**  4th.  That  these  B.esolutions  be  laid  before  his 
Majesty. 

As  these  propositions  embraced  substantially 
the  general  object  which  was  contemplated  in  the 
original  Motion,  there  could  be  no  hesitatioo  oa 
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tbe  part  of  its  supporters  in  acceding  to  their  sub- 
stitution. It  was  of  tbe  very  highest  importance 
that  bis  Majesty's  Government  and  Parliament 
should  be  concurrently  and  unanimously  pledged 
to  so  unequivocal  a  declaration  of  the  duty  of 
effectually  mitigating  and  eventually  extinguishing 
tbe  state  of  Colonial  bondage ;  especially  as  that 
declaration,  while  it  placed  on  record  this  inva- 
luable principle,  did  not  preclude  the  discussion 
either  of  any  one  of  the  specific  measures  of  re- 
form above  enumerated,  or  of  the  means  by 
which,  with  a  view  to  the  attainment  of  the  general 
object,  those  measures  might  best  be  carried  into 
e£fect 

The  unqualified  acquiescence  of  the  West- 
Indian  body  in  the  Resolutions  proposed  by  Mr. 
Canning,  made  it  still  more  desirable  to  accede 
to  them.  Even  the  advantage  to  be  gained  by 
carrying  the  original  Motion  on  a  division,  had 
this  been  a  matter  of  choice,  was  not  to  be  com- 
pared with  that  which  could  not  fail  to  arise  from 
tbe  unanimous  adoption  of  propositions  so  unex- 
ceptionable in  themselves,  brought  forward  as 
they  bad  been  by  bis  Majesty's  Ministers,  and  not 
opposed  by  any  West-Indian  proprietor  in  Par- 
liament 

There  still  remained,  however,  considerable 
difference  of  opinion,  with  respect  both  to  the 
specific  plans  of  reform  which  were  called  for, 
and  to  the  means  by  which  those  plans  should  be 
accomplished. 
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On  this  last  point,  Mr.  Canning  proposed 
that  the  Government  should  take  the  matter  into 
their  own  bands.  By  this  course,  he  conceived 
that  whatever  danger  was  to  be  apprehended  from ' 
public,  and  perhaps  angry,  discussion,  might  be 
avoided,  while  the  conflicting  interests  of  the 
various  parties  concerned  might  be  more  easily 
conciliated.  With  respect  to  such  of  the  Co- 
lonies as  had  no  local  Legislatures,  and  in  which 
the  Crown  possessed  the  sole  power  of  making 
laws,  the  action  of  the  Government  would,  of 
course,  be  more  free  and  unfetterred.  There 
they  might  legislate  by  an  Order  in  Council, 
which  would  also  serve  as  a  model  of  legislation 
for  the  other  Colonies.  In  the  case  of  the  latter, 
all  that  it  was  intended  to  do,  in  the  first  instance, 
was,  to  recommend  the  adoption  of  the  proposed 
reform  to  the  Colonial  Legislatures,  whose  full  and 
fair  co-operation,  however,  Parliament,  he  said, 
had  a  right  to  expect ;  but,  if  an  unlooked-for  spirit 
of  resistance  should  manifest  itself,  hb  Majesty's 
Government  would  then  resort  to  Parliament  for 
counsel. 

In  specifying  the  measures  which  his  Majesty's 
Government  have  signified  their  intention  of 
adopting,  the  Committee  will  not  confine  the 
specification  to  what  actually  fell  from  Mr.  Can- 
NiNo  during  the  debate  on  Mr.  Buxton's  mo- 
tion. Subsequent  communications  have  enabled 
them  to  modify  the  statement  then  made,  sO  as 
to  present,  if  not  a  particular  ancf  detailedi  yet  • 
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detr  general  view  of  the  present  purposes  of  bis 
Majesty's  Government.    They  are  aa  follow  :-^ 

That  the  existing  obstructions  to  mannmissions, 
arising  from  stamps  or  fines,  or  other  fiscal  regu- 
lations, shall  be  removed ; — 

That  the  Slaves  shall  be  protected  by  law  in  tbe  pos- 
session, and  also  in  the  transmission,  by  bequest 
or  otherwise,  of  any  property  they  may  acquire; — 

That  means  shall  be  provided  of  religious  instruction 
for  the  Slaves,  and  of  Christian  education  for  their 
children ; — 

That  the  driving  system  shall  be  peremptorily  and 
entirely  abolished,  so  that  the  whip  shall  no  longer 
be  the  stimulant  of  labour;— 

That  an  end  shall  also  be  absolutely  pat  to  the  de- 
grading corporal  punishment  of  females ;  and  that 
measures  shall  be  taken  to  restrain,  generally,  the 
power  of  arbitrary  punishment,  and  to  prevent  its 
abuse; — 

That,  the  means  of  religious  instruction  being  pro- 
i^ided,  the  Sundays  shall  be  given  up  to  the  Slaves 
for  rest,  recreation,  and  religious  instruction  and 
worship  (Sunday  markets  being  abolished);  and 
that  equivalent  time  shall  be  allowed  them,  on 
other  days,  for  the  cultivation  of  theur  provision 
grounds ;— « 

That  the  marriage  of  Slaves  shall  be  authorised,  and 
sanctioned  by  law;  and  that  they  shall  likewise 
be  protected  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  connubial 
rights. 

In  respect  to  the  proposal  of  causing  the 
Slaves  to  cease  from  being  mere  chattels,  and 
attaching  them,  under  certain  modificalions^   to 
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the  soil|  it  was  said,  that  whatever  reform  of  thb 
kind  was  introduced  must  be  prospective  only,  as 
its  retrospective  operation  might  disturb  the  pre- 
sent tenure  of  property,  and  take  away,  in  many 
cases,  the  only  security  on  which  money  had  been 
advanced.  The  question  was  therefore  reserved 
for  further  consideration. 

The  admission  of  the  testimony  of  Slaves  in 
Courts  of  Justice  was  also  thought  to  be  beset 
with  so  many  difficulties  as  to  require  a  more 
deliberate  investigation.  At  the  same  time, 
Government  professed  themselves  friendly  to  the 
principle  of  admitting  the  testimony  of  Slaves, 
subject  only  to  such  modifications  as  the  interests 
of  justice  might  for  a  time  require. 

The  propriety  of  relieving  Negroes  and  Persons 
of  Colour  from  the  operation  of  that  unjust  prin- 
ciple of  Colonial  law  which  subjects  them  to  be 
dealt  with  as  Slaves,  unless  they  shall  be  able  by 
legal  proof  to  establish  tlieir  right  to  freedom, 
was  admitted ;  and  it  was  signified  that  further 
inquiry  should  be  made  as  to  the  means  for  grant- 
ing them  the  requisite  relief. 

It  was  also  admitted  to  be  desirable  that  no 
Governor,  Judge,  Attorney- General,  or  Fiscal,  nor 
any  of  the  religious  instructors  about  to  be  ap- 
pointed, should  hold  property  in  Slaves;  and 
though  it  might  be  unfair  to  give  to  this  principle 
a  retro-active  effect,  yet  that  there  could  be  no 
objection  to  its  being  made  to  operate  prospec- 
tively. 
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The  only  remaining  points  were,  the  granting 
of  facilities  to  the  adult  Slaves  to  purchase  their 
freedom  ;  and  the  liberation  from  bondage  of  all 
children  born  after  a  certain  day.  In  neither  of 
these  propositions  have  the  Government  hitherto 
signified  their  concurrence.  Indeed,  to  the  mea- 
sure of  freeing  all  children  born  after  a  certain 
day,  they  appeared  to  feel  a  more  decided  objec- 
tion than  to  any  other  that  had  been  suggested. 
Both  the  points  were  deemed  of  so  much  moment 
as  to  render  further  information  and  more  mature 
consideration  necessary,  before  they  came  to  a 
final  decision  upon  them. 

In  reviewing  the  Resolutions  adopted  by 
Parliament,  and  the  declared  intentions  of  his 
Majesty's  Government,  the  Committee  see  very 
abundant  cause  of  congratulation.  They  feel 
nuich  gratified  both  by  the  admissions  which  tbay 
involve;  and  by  the  concurrent  determination, 
which  has  been  expressed  by  his  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment and  by  Parliament,  to  proceed  to  the 
immediate  redress  of  some  of  the  existing  evils, 
and  to  secure  eventually  the  extinction  of  the 
▼ery  state  of  slavery. 

Still  the  Committee  deeply  regret  that  the  mode 
of  proceeding  by  Parliamentary  enactment,  iti 
effecting  the  Colonial  reforms  which  have  been 
itcognised  as  necessary,  should  not  have  been 
pn&rred  to  that  of  leaving  this  great  work  to  be 
caniad  on  through  the  medium  of  the  Colonial 
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Legislatures.  Past  experience,  to  say  the  least, 
discourages  any  sanguine  hope  of  their  prompt, 
cordial,  and  efficient  co-operation  ;  and  the  Com- 
mittee, therefore,  lay  their  account  in  meeting 
with  much  delay  and  disappointment,  as  the  con- 
sequence of  this  arrangement. 

But,  besides  this  disadvantage,  it  must  be  recol- 
lected that  there  are  some  points,  of  great  and 
vital  moment,  on  which  no  distinct  hope  of  reform 
has  as  yet  been  given.  It  has  not  been  declared 
that  Slaves  shall  cease  to  be  chattels ;  that  they 
shall  no  longer  continue,  in  this  respect,  as  well 
as  for  every  other  purpose  of  sale  or  transfer,  on 
the  same  degrading  level  with  the  beasts  of  the 
field.  They  are  still  liable  to  be  transported,  as 
the  master's  interest  or  caprice  may  dictate,  from 
one  Island  to  another^  and  separated  for  ever  from 
their  families  and  dearest  connexions,  and  from 
their  native  home.  It  has  not  yet  been  settled, 
that  their  testimony  shall  be  received  in  Courts  of 
Law,  although  without  this  the  value  of  many  other 
provisions  in  their  favour  must  be  greatly  diminish- 
ed. No  expectation  has  yet  been  given  tliat  they 
shall  enjoy  facilities  for  obtaining  their  freedom 
by  their  own  exertions.  And,  above  all, .  their 
progeny  are  still  doomed  to  be  bom  to  the  same 
wretched  inheritance  with  their  parents,  notwith* 
standing  the  undeniable  injustice  and  cruelty  of 
such  a  destination.  And  with  respect  to  the  points 
on  which  a  more  favourable  decision  has  beea 
signified,  they  are  yet  to  be  fulfilled,  and  that  in 
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the  face,  it  is  to  be  feared^  of  many  unappreciated 

difficulties. 

Let  not,  therefore,  the  friends  of  our  enslaved 
fellow-subjects  assume  that  their  work  is  accom- 
plished. In  fact,  it  is  only  begun.  We  are  only 
entering  on  the  field  of  our  labours.  We  have 
made,  it  is  true,  a  fair  and  hopeful  commence* 
ment.  The  influence  of  the  public  feeling  which 
has  been  so  remarkably  displayed,  has  effected 
much.  But  the  ground  we  have  already  gained 
may  be  lost ;  and,  still  more,  our  farther  progress 
may  be  delayed,  or  even  wholly  obstructed,  if  wc 
should  remit  our  efforts.  Nothing  which  has  oc- 
curred ought  to  have  the  effect  of  relaxing,  in  the 
very  slightest  degree,  our  vigilance  and  activity* 
On  the  contrary,  the  success  already  obtained 
should  only  stimulate  us  to  increased  exertion; 
for  whatever  measures,  with  a  view  to  the  ultimate 
attainment  of  our  objects,  were  previously  deemed 
necessary,  may  be  considered  as  no  less  imperiously 
called  for  at  the  present  moment. 

In  this  persuasion,  the  Committee  would  parti- 
cularly recommend  that  Associations  should 
be  formed  in  every  part  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
for  the  purpose  of  co-operating  to  diffuse  infor- 
mation, to  procure  the  requisite  funds,  and  to  call 
forth  the  distinct  expression  of  public  opinion  on 
the  subject. 

The  Committee  feel  that  their  cause  owes 
much  to  those  petitioners  who,  in  the  last  session, 
addressed  Parliament  with  such  prompitude  and 
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effect  They  trust  that  the  same  earnest  plead* 
ings  will  be  renewed  at  an  early  period  of  the 
next  session.  They  trust  that,  not  only  from  the 
same  places  which  have  already  raised  their  voice 
in  the  sacred  cause  of  justice  and  humanity,  but 
from  every  county  and  every  town  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  one  energetic  and  concurrent  appeal 
will  be  made  to  both  Houses  of  the  Legislature, 
in  behalf  of  our  enslaved  fellow*subjects  ;  praying 
that  they  may  be  admitted,  at  the  earliest  safe 
and  practicable  period,  to  a  participation  in  those 
civil  rights  and  privileges,  and  in  those  moral  and 
religious  blessings,  which  are  enjoyed  by  other 
classes  of  his  Majesty *s  subjects :  and  that  this 
nation  may  not  be  permitted  to  incur  the  farther 
guilt  (now  that  our  eyes  are  opened  to  the  flagrant 
iniquity  of  such  a  course  of  conduct)  of  daily  aug* 
men  ting  the  miserable  victims  of  an  unjust  and 
merciless  policy,  by  subjecting  the  Children,  who 
may  hereafter  be  born,  to  the  same  state  of  abject 
and  degrading  bondage  to  which  we  have  been 
the  criminal  instruments  of  reducing  their  pro- 
genitors. 

To  activity,  vigilance,  and  perseverance  in  this 
course,  there  are  the  strongest  motives  to  animate 
us  which  can  call  forth  the  exertions  of  Britons 
and  of  Christians.  We  have  the  cheering  hope 
of  being  instrumental  in  rescuing  upwards  of  Ei^t 
Hundred  Thousand  of  our  fellow-subjects  from  a 
state  of  Slavery  which  outrages  every  feeling  of 
humanity,  which  violates  every  principle  of  the 
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British  Constitution,  and  is  repugnant  to  the  whole 
spirit  of  the  Christian  Religion,    And,  still  more, 
we  may  indulge  the  hope  of  contributing  to  deliver 
them  from  that  more  fatal  bondage, — that  yokt 
of  ignorance,  vice,  and  irreligion, — beneath  which 
our  institutions  have  continued  so  long  to  retain 
them.     May  these  considerations  operate  on  every 
mind  with  an  energy  which  no  delay  or  disappoint- 
ment can  enfeeble,  and  which  no  difficulties  or 
opposition  shall  be  able  to  resist ;  and,  with  the 
blessing  of  God  upon  our  zealous,  united,  and 
unintermitted  efforts,  we  may  look  forward  to  the 
not  very  distant  time  when  we  shall  be  called  to 
rejoice  together  in  the  final  accomplishment  of 
our  work  of  mercy, 

18  Aldemuadmry,  ISfik  Avgnst,  1823. 
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jyiR.   FowELL  Buxton   rose,  and  addressed 
the  House  nearly  as  follows. — 

Sir — 1  feel  so  sare,  that  every  geDtleman  is  prepared 
to  ask  me  one  obvioas  qaestion,  that  I  cannot  do  better 
than  save  the  time  and  cariosity  of  the  Hoase,  by  affording 
that  qoestion  an  immediate  answer.  The  qaestion  which» 
as  1  suppose,  gentlemen  are  anxious  to  put,  is — Why  do 
yon  move  in  this  qnestion?  What  right  have  you  to  in- 
terfere in  this  great  cause?  Is  there  not  in  the  House, 
and  even  by  your  side,  a  man  to  whom,  when  a  motion  on 
slavery  is  to  be  made,  all  eyes  naturally  turn ;  a  man  who 
Aow,  for  a  period  very  little  short  of  forty  years,  has  been 
the  faithful,  indefatigable,  eloquent,  and,  upon  one  great 
occasion,tfae  victorious  advocate  for  the  Negro?  I  hope  there 
is  no  one,  who  deems  so  meanly,  and  I  will  say  so  unjustly, 
of  me,  as  to  suppose  that  I  encroach  uninvited  on  the 
province  of  my  honourable  friend.  It  is  in  compliance 
with  the  earnest  request,  it  is  in  obedience  to  the  positive 
injunction  of  him  whom  I  honour  as  the  father  of  the 
cause,  and  who,  no  matter  who  may  introduce  the  subject, 
must  ever  be  recognized  as  its  truest  and  best  advocate. 
It  is  at  his  express  bidding  that  I  now  rise. 

Before,  however,  I  enter  on  the  important,  and,  as 
some  gentlemen  deem  it,  the  very  perilous  question  of 
which  I  have  given  notice,  I  feel  myself  called  upon  to 
advert  to  the  advice  which  I  have  received,  and  to' the 
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warnings  with  which  I  have  heen  favoared,  of  dreadfal 
evils  likely  tu  be  prodaced  in  the  West  Indies  by  the 
agitation  of  this  subject.  Tt  is  no  slight  matter,  I  have 
been  told — and  I  admit  it — to  agitate  the  qaestion  at  all. 
It  is  no  slight  matter  to  excite  apprehensions,  even 
the  most  groundless,  in  the  minds  of  persons  so  respect- 
able as  those  who  signed  the  petition  which  has  just  been 
presented  by  the  honourable  Member  for  Taunton.  I  can 
truly  say,  that  I  feel  no  degree  of  animosity,  I  harbour  do 
species  of  prejudice,  either  against  the  whole  body,  or 
against  any  individual  of  the  body  of  persons  connected 
with  the  West  Indies.  I  consider  them  as  eminently  un- 
fortunate, particularly  the  hereditary  proprietors,  in  this, 
that  their  predecessors  were  tempted  to  embark  their  pro- 
perty in  a  species  of  investment  which,  at  that  time,  was 
considered  to  be  moral  and  consistent  with  justice ;  bot 
which,  when  the  subject  has  been  thoroughly  sifted,  is 
found  to  be  irreconcileable  with  the  principles  of  justfee 
and  humanity.  With  these  feelings  towards  the  West 
Indians,  deeming  them  rather  unfortunate  than  culpable, 
I  do  consider  it  no  slight  matter  to  introduce  any  motion 
painful  to  their  feelings. 

It  is  no  slight  matter  to  drag  into  public  view  before  the 
nation,  and  before  surrounding  nations,  jealous  of  the 
reputation  of  this  country,  the  worst,  perhaps  the  only 
capital  stain,  on  British  policy ;  at  a  moment,  too,  when 
we  have  felt  so  keenly,  and  expressed  ourselves  so  wam]^, 
and  all  but  incurred  the  hazards  of  war  for  the  sake  of  n 
Nation  threatened  with  political  servitude  :  it  is,  I  say,  ao 
slight  matter  to  divulge  the  fact,  that,  of  British  subjeols, 
there  are  one  million  living  in  personal  slavery  ; — not 
Spaniards,  but  our  own  fellow-subjects;  not  threatened 
with  bot  enduring,  not  political  interference,  bat  per* 
sonal  slavery, — *'  personal  slavery,  in  comparison  of 
which,"  said  Mr.  Fox,  "  political  slavery,  much  as  I  hate 
it,  is  a  bare  metaphor.'' 

I  have  heard  much  privately — and  the  House  has  hevd 
somewhat  publicly— of  the  responsibility  which  I  mebr 
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by«(he  a|[itatioii  of  tbU  qaestfon.  And  I  admit,  that  a 
man  oaght  to  be  pretty  sare  that  his  caase  is  good,  as  I 
apk;  aiui  not  only  that  the  cause  is  good,  bat  that  the  time 
is  discreetly  chosen,  as  I  am  ;  and  that  he  is  free  from  all 
personal  considerations  and  prejudices,  as  I  am ;  before 
kfi  ventares  to  reject  such  advice,  and  to  incnr  such  re- 
sponsibility. Why,  then,  do  I  incur  that  responsibility  ? 
First,  because  I  am  quite  sure  that  the  dangers,  if  not 
absolutely  groundless,  if  not  utterly  imaginary,  as  I  believe 
they  are,  have  been  much  over-rated :  and,  secondly,  be- 
cause I  am  sure,  that  it  is  impossible  to  over-rate  the  real 
and  substantial  blessings  that  will  accrue  to  a  million  of 
men,  by  thQ  agitation  of  this  subject  in  this  House.  I  have 
not  a  notion  that  slavery  can  endure  investigation.  It 
must  perish,  when  once  brought  under  the  public  eye. 
And  I  feel  confident  that  a  few  minutes  ago,  we  com- 
menced that  process  which  will  conclude,  though  not 
speedily,  in  the  extinction  of  slavery  throughout  the  whole 
of  the  British  dominions. 

The  good,  then,  to  be  obtedned  is  incalculable.     Now 
let  us  consider,  for  a  moment,  the  price  we  are  to  pay  for 
it.     We  have  heard  a  good  deal  of  late  of  the  danger  of 
insurrection  in  the  West  Indies.     If  this  were  the  first 
time  that  slavery  had  ever  been  mentioned  in  this  House ; 
if  I  were  the  first  rash  man  who  had  ever  ventured  to  com- 
miserate the  condition  of  the  Negroes,   perhaps    there 
migbt  be  something  alarming  in  the  allegations  of  danger. 
But,  it  does  so  happen,  that  this  same  subject  of  slavery, 
and  that  infinitely  more  delicate  subject  of  emancipation 
ijrom  slavery,  to  name  which  in  this  House,  said  the 
honourable  Member  for  Taunton,  is  to  shed  blood  in  the 
West  Indies,  have  been  debated  again  and  again  and 
^g;ain  within  these  walls.    It  does  so  happen,  that  a  Com-* 
mittee  of  this  House  sat  some  thirty  years  ago,  took  evi- 
dence on  this  subject,  and,  what  was  unusual  then,  pub« 
lished  it  to  the  world.     A  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Jiords  did  the  same..   A  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council 
did  the  same.    Ai|d  it  does  so  happen,  that  during  those 


thirty  yean,  every  man  of  distinction  in  this  Hooae,  with* 
oat  exception,  has  put  forth  his  opinions  on  these  sub- 
jects :  not  only  the  men  professing  to  be  the  most  eag^r 
for  liberty,  and  who  therefore  might  be  supposed  to  over- 
loolc  all  dangers  in  pursuit  of  their  favourite  object — such 
men  as  Mr.  Fox,  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Whitbread,  and  Sir 
Samuel  Romilly-^but  the  very  opposite  of  these  in  every 
point,   except  in   point  of  talents;    men,  whose  whole 
strength  was  opposed  to  the  pursuit  of  ideal  good,  at  the 
expense  of  present  danger.  When  such  men  as  Mr.  Burke, 
Mr.  Oundas,  Mr.  Pitt,  Mr.  Windham,  and  my  Lord  Gren- 
ville :  when  such  men  as  these  unreservedly  and  repeatedly 
avowed  their  sentiments  on  the  condition  of  the  Slave ; 
when  they  saw  no  danger  in  the  avowal ;  when,  of  these 
cautious  men  the  most  cautious,  Mr.  Dundas,  and  the 
least  addicted  to  change,  Mr.  Burke,  each  of  them  pre- 
pared, and  one  of  them  introduced  into  Parliament,  a 
bill  for  the  emancipation  of  the  Negroes,  which,  if  it  had 
passed,  would  have  been  in  operation  three-and-twenty 
years  ago,  and  would  have  liberated,  by  this  time,  half 
the  Slaves  in  the  West  Tndies ; — when,  I  say,  these  men 
thus  thought,  spoke,  and  acted ;   when  they  did  so,  in 
despite  of  those  very  arguments,  and,  as  1  will  presently 
shew,  in  defiance  of  those  very  warnings  which  have  been 
offered  to  the  House  this  night,  I  should  feel  that  I  be- 
trayed a  good  cause  if  I  suffered  myself  to  be  intimidated 
by  any  such  extravagant  apprehensions,  or  amused  frodi 
my  purpose  by  predictions  which  the  fact»  hitherto,  has 
never  failed  to  falsify. 

It  b  at  least  a  singular  fact,  that  no  motion  was  ever 
made  in  thb  House,  on  the  subject  of  Negpro  Slaveiy, 
which  has  not  been  met  with  just  the  same  predic- 
tions. No  matter  what  the  motion  was ;  it  was  ahraya 
attended  with  the  same  predictions  in  ahnost  the  same 
language. 

In  the  year  1787,  a  very  feeble  attempt  was  made  Is 
abate  the  horrors  of  the  Middle  Passiq;e— -to  admit  a  litde 
more  air  into  the  snffoeatiag  and  peitilent  holds  rf  IIm 
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Shrre-ships;    The  alarm  was  iDstantly  taken.    The  ery  of 
the  West-Indians,  as  we  have  heard  it  to-night,  was  the 
ory  of  that  day.     An  insnrrection  of  all  the  Blacks— the 
massacre  of  all  the  Whites-^was  to  be  the  inevitable  con- 
seqaence.     In  the  House  of  Lords,  a  man  of  no  mean 
consideration  in  point  of  rank,  the  Duke  of  Chandos, 
besought  their  lordships  not  to  meddle  with  this  alarminji^ 
question.     He  might,  he  said,  pretend  to  know  a  little 
more  of  the  subject  than  their  lordships— that  his  pockets 
were  filled  with  letters  from  his  correspondents  in  the 
West  Indies,  who  declared,  that  the  English  newspapers 
were  read  by  the  Negroes  as  regularly  as  ike  ships  brought 
them ;  and  that,  so  soon  as  they  had  come  to  the  paragraph 
announcing  that  their  lordships  had  thought  it  fit  to  lessen 
the  sufferings  of  the  Middle  Passage,  they  would  burst 
out  into  open  rebellion  !    The  bill  passed,  however ;  and, 
somehow  or  o&er,  the  prediction  was  not  verified.   About 
the  same  year»  my  honourable  friend  commenced  that 
career  with  which  his  name  will  always  be  coupled ;  and 
which  he  brought  to  a  glorious  termination  twenty  years 
afterwards.    Let  any  gentleman  look  to  the  proceedings' 
in  any  one  of  those  twenty  years,  and  he  will  find  three- 
things: — First,  an  effort  made  by  my  honourable  firiend' 
on  behalf  of  the  Negro :  next,  on  the  part  of  the  West- 
Indians,  a  prediction  of  insurrection  amongst  the  Blacks:- 
and,  thirdly,  that  prediction  contradicted  by  the  events* 
of  the  year.     Not  only  was  each  separate  prophecy  falsi-' 
fied  by  the  fact ;  but,  it  is  really  remarkable  to  observe, 
if  you  place  the  whole  train  of  prophecy  on  the  one* 
side,  and  the  whole  train  of  events  on  the  other,  how 
fully  the  latter  refutes  and  overturns  the  former.    Those  ^ 
twenty  years,  which,  if  the  West-Indians  are  true  pro* 
phets,  ought  to  have  been  marked  with  perpetual  violence,- 
bloodshed,  and  desolation,  were,  in  point  of  fact,  remark- 
able for  a  degree  of  tranquillity  in  the  British  West-Indies, 
unexampled  in  any  other  period  of  their  history. 

Agmn :  at  that  time,  tfiis  country  was  so  greedy  of  the 
pbm  of  Shve^-tnidiDg,  that  ake  not  only  snppBed  her  own 
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cfAomm  with  Sbtvei,  but  became  the  carrier  of  other 
natioiis.  My  honoumble  friend,  with  his  usual  vigilance, 
discovered  this ;  and  introduced  a  bill  to  stop  the  practice. 
The  cry  of  danger  was  revived.  '*  If  you  stop  that  trade/' 
said»  iu  this  House,  the  agent  of  one  of  the  West-lqdia 
Islands,  *'  you  will  occasion  an  insurrection  of  all  the 
Blacks.  You  will  cause  the  murder  of  dl  the  Whites/' 
But  this — perhaps  the  fiftieth  prediction  of  the  same  kind 
— ^was  utteriy  fakified  by  the  fact.  Our  Negroes  actually 
did  not  rebel,  because  we  ceased  to  supply  rival  colonies 
with  SUves. 

In  the  year  1802,  Lord  Seaforth  discovered  a  series  of 
the  most  horrid  and  shocking  murders  that  have  ever  been 
brought  to  light    I  will  not  vex  the  feelings  of  the  House, 
by  detailing  the  barbarous  particulars.     But  many  honour- 
able gentlemen  will,  no  doubt,  remember  them — particu- 
larly the  fact  of  the  boy,  who  was  killed  in  the  gully.     Iu 
shorty  never  were  there  greater  cruelties,  than  those  per- 
petrated at  that  time  in  Barbadoes,  by  White  men  upon 
Bhck.  (See  Appendix  A.)    Some  persons  were  brought 
to  trial ;  convicted  upon  the  clearest  evidence ;  and  punish- 
ed with  all  the  rigour  of  the  law.    And — what  was  all  the 
rigour  of  the  law  ?    A  fine,  somewhat  less  than  we,  in 
this  country,  impose  upon  a  man  for  killing  a  partridge  : 
eleven  pounds,  four  shillings,  was  the  fine  for  these  detest- 
able murders.    The  Gh)vemor  proposed  to  the  Legislature 
of  the  Island,  that  murder  should  be  made  a  capital  oflTeace. 
The  answer  was  precisely  the  same,  as  that  contained  in 
the  petition  laid  upon  the  table  this  evening—'*  It  will 
canse  a  rebellion.*'    The  Negroes,  no  doubt,  would  have 
been  so  shocked  at  the  possibility  of  a  White  man  sufier- 
ing  death,  merely  for  killing  one  of  themselves,  that  they 
would  have  taken  to  arms  I 

I  will  only  notice  one  other  prediction  of  the  same  kind. 
In  1817,  little  more  than  five  years  ago.  Governor  Max- 
well stated,  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Bathurst,  that  '*  many 
acts  of  undue  and  unlawful  severity  towards  the  Slaves 
htti  none  to  Us  knowledgiBy  and  particularly  some  q«ae« 


irhaM  iron  eoflarf  and  ^haiiis  had  been  addcA  tb^lMr 
pttsbfament,  after  they  had  undergone  a  setera  trhi|i|nng.** 
He  then  states  the  following  cases  : — 

Cases  of  Negroes,  who  were  brought  to  Governor  Max^ 
well  in  Chains,  in  which  they  were  obliged  to  wort, 
by  their  Owners  or  Managers,  during  the  last  three 
Months  : 

**  1st,  A  boy,  about  fifteen  years  of  age :  a  large  iron 
chain  round  his  neck,  fastened  with  a  padlock,  total 
weighing  22  lbs. 

**  2d,  Two  girls,  of  tweWe  years  of  age,  much  marked 
by  [the  effects  of  the  cart-whip ;  fastened  together  with 
iron  chains  round  their  necks,  padlocked,  weighing  18  Ibi. 

*'  3d,  A  full  grown  man,  after  a  severe  flogging  with 
the  cart-whip,  loaded  with  an  iron  collar  and  chains, 
weighing  21  lbs. 

'*  4th,  An  old  man,  apparently  sixty  years  of  age,  after 
having  been  severely  beaten  by  his  master,  was  placed  in 
the  stocks,  with  an  iron  collar  round  his  neck,  and  chains, 
weighing  20  lbs. 

**  5th,  A  boy,  about  twelve  years  of  age,  loaded  with 
an  iron  collar,  chains,  and  log  of  wood,  weighing  26  lbs.** 

What  was  the  effect  of  the  discovery  of  this  abuse ! 
The  effect  was,  that  the  Grand  Jury  of  Dominica,  whe 
met  a  few  days  afterwards,  presented  their  Grovemor  a^ 
a  nuisance.    Here  is  the  Presentment — 

Copy  of  Presentment  of  Grand  Jury  of  Dominica, 

dated  26th  August,  1817. 

*^  The  Gtrand  Jury  of  our  Sovereign  Lord  die  KiAg 
do  present:  first.  That  they  find  the  gaol  in  the  same 
state  as  in  February  last,  notwithstanding  the  repeated 
presentments  of  former  Grand  Juries:  secondly.  The 
Grand  Juiy  lament,  that  they  are  under  the  necessity  of 
notUnng  an  improper  interference,  on  the  part  of  the  Exe- 
entivei  between  Master  and  Sburr,  whiokhaa  cauied 
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udarMt  agitation  and  ductmttnt  awumgMt  th€  N^graUf 
and,  if  persevered  in,  is  likely  to  lead  to  the  most  ruinons 
consequences.** 

Now,  Sir,  if  the  Grand  Jury  had  said,  that  these  whip- 
pings, and  "  iron  torments,"  as  the  Governor  calls  them, 
had  produced  agitation  amongst  the  Blacks,  and  that  the 
interference  of  the  Governor  had  produced  dissatisfaction 
among  the  Whites,  the  Presentment  would  have  been 
very  intelligible.  But,  when  they  say — and  in  such  a 
formal  manner  too — that  the  Slaves  would  be  dissatisfied 
at  the  interference  of  the  Governor,  which  was  intended 
for  their  protection, — as  if  they  felt  themselves,  as  of  right, 
entitled  to  be  flogged,  chained,  ironed,  and  padlocked ; 
and  as  if  they  were  so  tenacious  of  this,  their  precious 
right,  that  they  would  burst  into  rebellion,  if  any  symptom 
were  shewn  of  a  disposition  to  rob  them  of  it ; — this  is 
really  a  little  too  much  for  English  ears ! 

Precisely  parallel,  however,  to  this  is  the  argument 
against  me.  I  interfere,  it  is  true.  I  shall  offer  sugges- 
tions, tending  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  Negroes. 
But,  I  should  be  glad  to  know  which  of  these  is  likely  to 
prodnce  agitation  and  discontent  amongst  them.  One  of 
our  first  propositions  is.  That  the  Slave  shall  have  Sunday 
for  rest  and  religious  instruction  ;  and  that  another  day  in 
the  week  shall  be  allowed  him  for  the  cultivation  of  his 
provision  ground.  Is  there  any  thing  irritating  in  this  I — 
Next,  we  say.  That  all  Negro  children,  born  after  a  certain 
day,  ought  to  be  free — free  from  their  birth — never  sub- 
jected  to  be  bought  and  sold,  and  whipped,  and  brutalized. 
Surely,  such  a  provision  will  be  far  from  producing  dis- 
content !  I  am  informed,  on  what  I  consider  the  best 
authority — that  of  a  person  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
feelings  of  the  Negro  population, — that  he  knows  of  no 
bond,  so  likely  to  secure  their  fidelity,  as  benefits  conferred 
on  their  children— the  advantages  of  education— and  free- 
dom.«— Next,  we  propose  to  get  rid  of  the  cart-whip. 
Will  the  Negro  be  offended  at  that  ?    Is  he  so  foD% 
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tlMMlMi  U  tkfi  tmtr^ip,  ffait,  f»  oMrr  ti  IMoit  Ifc* 
oootbaaDoe  of  its  use,  he  will  rise  in  rebeNibiD  !  .  Itt  ^^fait 
df  fiM^  M  we  propose  to  dlo  is  this — to  etBefierate  the 
oenditfoR  of  the  Negno — ^to  give  him  something  l^Le  tht 
pNtectioa  of  British  law— to  reduce,  not  so  much  the 
power,  as  tlie  possible  abase  of  power,  in  the  master- 
and,  above  aH,  to  rescue  his  children  from  that  tenrible 
eoadition,  of  which  he  well  knows  (he  bitterness.  And, 
IrlMBt  is  ihf&te  in  all  this,  cdculated  to  rouse  the  furielis 
pissioas  of  the  Negro  ?  On  the  contrary,  I  am  fiilly  per- 
saaded,  that  security  is  to  be  found— and  is  biily  to  be 
found — in  justice  towards  that  oppressed  people.  If 
we  wish  to  preserve  the  West  Indies — if  we  wish  to 
avoid  a  dreadful  convulsion — ^it  must  be  by  restoring  to 
the  injured  race,  those  rights  which  we  htlve  too  (bag 
withheld. 

I  tnust  notice  one  point  requiring  consideration,  both 
from  the  West-Indians  and  from  the  members  of  bis 
Majesty's  Government :  I  mean  the  great  change  which 
has  taken  place,  during  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  yeliia. 
What  does  the  Negro,  working  under  the  lash,  on  the 
mountains  of  Jamaica  see  ?  He  sees  another  island,  en 
which  every  labourer  is  free;  in  which  eight  Irandred 
thousand  Blacks,  men,  women,  and  children,  exercise  aH 
the  rights,  and  enjoy  all  the  blessings — and  they  are  innu- 
merable and  incalculable— which  freedom  gives.  Hithetto, 
ilideed,  no  attempt  has  been  made,  from  that  qaarter. 
The  late  Emperor  Christopbe,  and  the  President  Boyer, 
may  have  been  moderate  men  ;  or  they  may  have  found  at 
hme  sufficient  employment.  But,  who  will  venture  to 
secure  us  against  the  ambition  of  their  successors  ?  It 
wodid  be  singular  enough,  if  the  only  Emperor  who  did 
not  feel  a  desire  to  meddle  with  the  affairs  of  his  neigh- 
bours should  be  the  Emperor  of  Hay  ti.  I  touch  lightly  upon 
diis  subject.  Let  Oovemment — ^let  the  West  Indians-— 
juitly  appreciate  the  danger  with  which  they  may  be  me- 
taieed  from  that  quarter.  It  is  a  danger,  however,  which 
It  aggravated,  by  all  the  hardships  you  ibfliet  upoii  the 
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Slavs,  and  ia  abated  cxaetly  in  properlioD  aa  yo«  abate 
the  misery  of  hia  lot* 

Look  at  America.  She  atay  send  at  her  own  leisure, 
and  from  the  adjacent  shore,  an  army  to  Jamaica,  pro- 
claiming freedom  to  all  the  Slaves.  And — what  ia  worse 
still— >she  may  do  so  in  exact  conformity  to  our  owft  ex- 
ample; not  only  in  the  first  American  war,  but  in  the 
recent  contest  of  1813.  Surely  there  is  a  lesson  iu  this. 
And  what  is  the  lesson  it  teaches  l  That  we  ought  to  grind 
down  the  Xegro,  until  almost  any  change  will  be  for  the 
better— or  that  we  shall  upraise  him  in  the  scale,  of  being, 
t^ll  almost  any  change  will  be  for  the  worse  i  Mr,  Pitt 
declared,  that  "  it  was  impossible  to  increase  the  heppir 
ness,  or  enlarge  the  freedom,  of  the  Xegro,  without,  io 
an  equal  degree,  adding  to  the  security  of  the  colonies, 
and  of  all  their  inhabitants." 

■ 

I  do  not  mean  to  say,  that  there  are  not  very  great 
perils  connected  with  the  present  state  of  the  West  Indies. 
On  the  contrary,  I  am  quite  sure — as  sure  as  it  is  pos- 
sible for  any  man  iu  the  House  or  in  the  country  to  be- 
that  there  is  immanent  peril  at  the  present  moment ;  and 
that  that  peril  will  increase,  unless  our  system  be  altered. 
For  I  know,  wherever  there  is  oppression,  there  is  danger — 
wherever  there  is  Shivery,  there  must  be  great  danger—* 
danger,  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  suffering.  But  the 
question  is,  how  that  danger  can  be  avoided.  I  answer, 
that  it  is  to  be  avoided  by  thut  spirit  of  humanity  which 
has  avoided  it  in  other  places — by  doing  justice  to  those 
whom  we  now  oppress — by  giving  liberty  for  slavery, 
happiness  for  misery.  But  even  supposing  the  danger  of 
giving  to  be  as  great  as  the  danger  of  withholding ;  there 
may  be  danger  in  moving,  and  danger  in  standing  still—* 
danger  in  proceeding,  and  danger  in  doing  nothing  :  then, 
I  ask  the  House — and  ask  it  seriously — whether  it  be  not 
better  for  us  to  incur  peril  for  justice  and  humanity,  for 
freedom,  and  for  the  sake  of  giving  happiness  to  millions 
hitherto  oppressed  ;  or,  whether  it  be  better  to  incur  peril 
for  slavery,  cruelty,  and  injustice — ^for  the  sake  of  destroy^ 
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ingttvkqspiiiMt  of  tfaoto  wretoh^d  bciiigf,  opoa  whon  wm 
Imre  already  showered  every  species  of  calamily  3 

I  now  come  to  tell  gentlenren  the .  course  we  mean 
to  pursne :  and  I  hope  I  shall  not  be  deemed  impradent» 
if  I  throw  off  all  disguise,  and  state  frankly,  and  without 
reserve,  the  object  at  which  we  aim.  The  object  at 
which  we  aim,  is  the  extinction  of  Slavery  —  nothing 
less  than  the  extinction  of  Slavery  —  in  nothing  less 
than  the  whole  of  the  British  domuions :— not,  however, 
the  rapid  termination  of  that  state— not  the  sudden  eman- 
mpation  of  the  Negro— but  such  preparatory  steps,  such 
measures  of  precaution,  as,  by  slow  degrees,  and  in  a 
course  of  years,  first  fitting  and  qualifying  the  Slave  for 
the  enjoyment  of  freedom,  shall  gently  conduct  us  to  the 
annihilation  of  Slavery.  Nothing  can  more  clearly  shew 
that  we  mean  nothing  rash,  nothing  rapid,  nothing  abrupt, 
nothing  bearing  any  feature  of  violence,  than  this  -— diat 
if  I  succeed,  to  the  fullest  extent  of  my  desires,  confess- 
edly sanguine,  no  man  will  be  able  to  say,  I  even  shall 
be  unable  to  predict,  that  at  such  a  time,  or  in  such  a  year. 
Slavery  will  be  abolished.  In  point  of  fact,  it  will  never 
be  aboMshed :  it  will  never  be  destroyed.  It  will  subside; 
it  will  decline ;  it  will  expire  ;  it  will,  as  it  were,  bun 
itself  down  into  its  socket  and  go  out.  We  are  far  from 
meaning  to  attempt  to  cut  down  slavery,  in  the  full 
maturity  of  its  vigour.  We  rather  shall  leave  it  gently  to 
decay—slowly,  silently,  almost  imperceptibly,  to  die  away, 
and  to  be  forgotten. 

Now,  seethe  operation  of  our  principle.  We  say — No 
more  Slaves  shall  be  made ;  no  more  children  shall  be  eh- 
slaved.  A.t  present,  we  have  in  our  Colonies,  a  certain 
body  of  Slaves.  This  will  be  reduced  (to  use  a  military 
phrase)  by  all  casualities ;  but  it  will  npt  be  replenished 
and  reinforced  by  any  new  recruits.  At  present,  the 
munber  is  about  a  millioo.  Next  year,  that  number  will 
be  somewhat  abated.  In  ten  years*  time,  it  will  be  visi- 
bly-, diminished.  In  twenty  or  thirty  years'  time,  all  the 
f  oni^i  the  vigorous,  and  those  rising  into  life,  will  be  free  4 
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wd  fhm  Sbmt  wil  be  Oom  who  htw  pwiiJ  tta 
dim  of  theis  daj»— who  are  docHnio|f  into  age — the  aged 
aed  the  deecepid.  Every  jear,  thea»  wiH  make  a  obn- 
•ideraUe  ohange :  CTery  child  bom  will  inoreaie  the  fee 
hedj-^^Tery  Skf e  dying  will  redace  the  other.  A  few 
yeara  farther,  and  yea  will  find,  only  here  and  Amn^ 
soattered  oTer  the  face  of  the  eoontry,  a  reainaBt  ef 
SkTcry.  A  yeay  few  yean  further,  he  too  will  haf e  fol- 
lowed his  brethren,  and  Slareiy  will  be  ne  BM>re. 

Now  obaenre*  This  ia  not  specolatioB.  It  ia  not  a 
theory,  which  has  nerer  been  tried :  it  is  wot  one  of  the 
**  new  lights,'*  to  use  the  expression  of  the  honouraUe 
Member  for  Taunton :  hut  it  has  taken  place,  and  in  a 
country  too  with  which  that  honourable  Member  is  reiy 
fiuniliar.  It  may  perhaps,  nevertheless,  be  unknown  to 
part  of  the  House,  that  just  ia  this  way  Slavery  has  gone 
out  and  expired  in  New  York.  Thirty  years  ago,  New 
York  was  what  is  called  a  Slave  State ;  that  ia,  a  prapos* 
tion  of  its  labourers  were  Slaves ;  aad  it  was  liable  to  thoae 
evils  which  Slavery  never  fails  to  generate.  The  prtneiple 
which  I  now  advocate  was  applied  ;  and— without  rebellion, 
without  convulsion;  without  a  single  riot,  withont  any 
thing  that  deserves  the  name  of  inconvenience— Slavery 
has  gone  out  in  the  State  of  New  York.  The  same  thing 
has  been  done  in  Phikidelpbia,  New  Jersey,  and  several 
other  of  the  United  States.  If  any  man  asks  me,  with  what 
effect  this  has  been  done ;  I  answer,  that  there  is  not  a 
person  connected  with  that  part  of  the  world,  who  will  not 
ackuowledge,  that  much  as  it  has  contributed  to  the  hap-i 
piness  of  the  Blacks,  it  has  in  no  less  degree  promoted  the 
happiness,  the  moral  improvement,  and  even  the  peconim^ 
prosperity  of  the  Whites.  The  fact  k,  every  Ameiinan 
from  that  part  of  the  country  is  ready  to  acknowMge, 
that  the  worst  of  all  corses  has  fled  awav,  and  leftlhesn. 
Here,  then,  the  principle  which  I  now  recommeod  has 
begun,  and  concluded,  its  operation. 

Tliere  are  other  parts  of  the  world,  where  the  aani^piiB* 
oiple  is  now  in  artieni  where  Slwpeij  is  gradually  mkl  qnieil^ 
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imU^f  tadf  oat  And  qow»  Sir,  I  am  g(^g  to  toke  • 
gtmi  ltberty-**jiMt  to  put  m  questioo  to  each  geoUeBaniD 
tho  Hoase.  Does  he  know,  in  wiiat  part  of  the  Brituh 
dnminions  this  very  ppinciple  is  in  actioo  ?  The  point  ie 
dispute,  be  it  observed,  is  this.  I  say,  that  oar  principle 
operates  withovt  noise  and  tumnlt.  My  opponents  tags 
that  it  will  be  attended  with  Tiolenoe  and  oonvnlsion. 
Then,  I  pot  it  to  my  opponent,  if  heknow  where  this  noisy, 
t^rbulent^  conyolsiye,  principle  is  at  work  ?  If  be  do  net 
knoWa  my  point  is  proved-^its  quiet,  peaeeabie,  silent 
natore  is  proved. 

It  is  in  fnll  operation,  at  this  moment,  in  Ceylon ;  and 

has  been  so,  since  1816.    Ttie  activity  of  the  Governor, 

General  Brownrigg,  and  of  Sir  Alexander  Johnstone^ 

there  introduced  it;   and,  as  yet,   it  has  prodaced  no 

ill  effect  of  any  kind.     The  same  thing  occurred  at 

Bencoolen,  under  the  administration  of  Sir  Stamford 

Baffles.    The  same,  at  Saint  Helena.    Now,  this  last 

does  tell  positively  in  my  favour.    Public  curiosity  has 

recently  been  exciited,  in  an  extraordinary  degree.  Books, 

eooDgh  to  fill  a  library,  have  been  written,  detailing  tho 

•dmiDistralion  of  Sir  Hudson  Lowe«    Acts  the  most  slight 

«— anecdotes    the    most  trivial — expressions    the   motft 

unmeaning,    have    been  recorded  with    exact    tideUty^ 

Generations  yet  unborn  shall  know,  that  on  such  a  day 

u  July,  Sir  Hndson  Lowe  pronounced  that  the  weather 

wrns  warm  ;  and  that  on  such  a  day  of  the  following  Do* 

cember,  Bonaparte  uttered  a  conjecture  that  it  would 

vain  in  the  course  of  the  week.    Nothing  has  escaped 

ihm  rosearshea  of  the  historian— nothing  has  been  over* 

Jooked  by  the  hungry  curiosity  of  the  pnbli&*-nothing— ^ 

Yea !  one  tUng  only  has  never  been  noticed ;  namely, 

that  Sir  Hndson  Lowe  gave  the  death-blow  to  Slavery  at 

Saint  Helena. 

The  same  principle,  only  upon  a  much  larger  soafe„  has 
been  operating  in  South  America.  By  a  fundaoMntal  law 
f>f  Ceinmbia,  every  child  born  after  the  day  when  the 
CoBsiUnliOi  was  prockumedf  is,  ijm  facto,  free.    Tbay 
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did  tbat  at  which  I  am  now  aiming ;  and  they  did  more. 
They  liberated  the  children,  but  they  also  took  measarea 
for  emancipating  the  parent.  They  levied  a  legacy  daty. 
Varying  from  three  to  ten  per  cent,  upon  all  disposable 
personal  property :  they  set  apart  this  fund  for  a  special 
object:  and  they  declared,  that  no  power  should  exist  in 
tbe  state  to  alter  the  destination  of  a  single  shilling.  The 
purchase  to  which  that  tax  is  devoted,  is  tho  purchase  of 
Negroes  from  personal  slavery,  and  it  is  to  continue  till 
no  Slave  remains  in  Colombia.  If  ever  there  was  an 
opportunity  of  trying,  whether  the  principle  was  produc- 
tive of  peace  or  of  convulsion,  that  opportunity  was  now 
aflTorded.  Columbia  was  overrun  by  hostile  armies.  The 
masters  were  often  obliged  to  abandon  their  property.  The 
Black  population  amounted  to  nine  hundred  thousand 
persons.  An  honourable  friend  of  mine,  on  a  former  occa- 
sion, contended,  that  the  numbers  were  inconsiderable. 
He  was  mistaken.  I  have  in  my  hand  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Ravenga,  in  which  he  states,  that,  in  a  population  of 
three  millions,  the  number  of  Blacks  and  Indians  is  nine 
hundred  thousand.  Now,  of  these  a  large  number  were 
suddenly  emancipated*  Bolivar  gave  liberty  to  seven 
hundred.  Others  acted  in  the  same  way.  The  law 
to  which  I  have  alluded,  which  liberates  all  the  children, 
is  rapidly  liberating  the  adults.  What  has  been  the  effect! 
Where  the  opportunities  of  insurrection  have  been  so 
frequent  and  so  tempting,  what  has  been  the  effect  ?  Mr. 
Ravenga  authorizes  me  to  say,  that  the  effect  has  been, 
a  degree  of  docility  on  the  part  of  the  Blacks,  a  degree 
of  con6dence  and  security  on  the  part  of  the  Whites,  on- 
known  in  any  preceding  period  of  the  hbtory  of  Colombia. 
Now  for  the  application  of  this  principle.  What  we 
oontend  for  is  this,  that  we  should  cot  off  the  f  apply ; 
that  we  should  intercept  the  fountain  by  which  Slavery  is 
fed;  that  all  Negro  children,  born  after  a  certain  day, 
should  be  free.  I  have  already  shewn  the  safety  and 
practicability  of  acting  open  this  principle.  Will  any 
man  deny  its  propriely  and  justice  i    A  Negro  ohi|d  is 
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bora  tOHlay.  What  right  on  earth  bare  wo  to  saj,  (bat 
that  child  shall  be.  a  slave  ?  I  want  to  know  by  what 
aaChority  we  act,  under  what  warrant  we  proceed,  when 
we  Bay,  that  that  child  shall  eat  the  bitter  bread,  aod  do 
the  bitter  laboar  of  a  boodsman,  all  the  days  of  his  life  l 
I  know  the  answer  that  will  be  given  me :  '*  The  father 
is  mine  ;  the  mother  is  mine ;  and  therefore  the  child  is 
mine."  That  is,  yon  have  made  his  parents  eat  the  bitter 
bread,  and  do  the  bitter  labour  of  Slaves ;  and  this  crime, 
which  you  have  committed  against  his  parents,  is  to  be 
your  apology  for  the  crime  which  you  design  to  commit 
against  him. 

Bat,  Sir,  I  hope  that  every  man  in  this  House,  nay, 
that  every  man  and  woman  in  Great  Britain,  will  seriously 
weigh  this  question.  By  what  principle  of  justice,  by 
what  tenet  of  religion  do  we  act,  when  we  say  to  the 
planter,  "  There !  a  Black  child  is  born  to-day :  take 
him:  do  what  you  like  with  him  :  make  him  a  brute,  if 
it  so  please  you ;  a  brute  in  his  labour,  a  brute  in  igno- 
rance :  feed  him  like  a  brute,  flog  him  like  a  brute  I "  I 
say,  how  are  we  authorised,  on  a  child  that  has  done  no 
wrong,  to  pronounce  that  sentence,  to- inflict  that  curse? 

It  is  a  crime  to  go  to  Africa,  and  steal  a  man,  and  make 

him  a  Slave.    For  two  centuries  this  was  no  crime  at  all. 

It  was  most  just  and  innocent  commerce.    My  honourable 

firiend  (Mr.  Wilberforce)  instituted  an  inquiry  into  this 

innocent  traffic,  and  it  turned  out  to  be  a  most  intolerable 

enormity.    It  is  a  crime,  then,  by  the  laws  of  England, 

^  make  the  full-grown  African  a  Slave.    And,  how  is  it 

less  a  crime,  to  make  a  new-born  Creole  a  Slave?     I  say, 

it  is  as  great — it  is  even  a  greater  crime.  The  African  has 

i^t  least  passed  a  considerable  portion  of  his  life  in  free- 

flom :    for  twenty  or  thirty  years,  he  has  tasted  the  in- 

^omerable  enjoyments  which  liberty  confers.    But,  the 

obild  who  is  made  a  Slave  from  his  birth,  knows  nothing 

l^at  servitude  and  misery. — ^Then,  as  to  guilt.     Formerly 

we  divided  it  with  another  party.    The  Black  factor  made 

the  man  a  slave :  that  was  bis  share  of'  the  guilt.  We  kept 
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hiai  as  m  Slave :  dmt  was  oar  sliafa.    Bat,  in  tba  aafta  ef 

tke  child  wiioai  we  easlave^  the  whole  abominatioD  is  dar 
own.  We  make  him  a  Slave,  in  the  first  place :  we  nso 
him  as  a  Slave,  in  the  second.  It  is  a  crime  to  murder  a 
man  :  it  is  no  less  a  crime  to  murder  a  child.  It  is  a  crime 
to  rob  a  man :  it  is  no  less  a  crime  to  rob  a  child.  It  b 
a  crime  to  enslave  a  man  :  and,  is  it  no  crime  to  enslave  a 
child ; 

Now,  Sir,  let  the  House  observe  the  moderation  with 
which  we  proceed.  We  say,  "  Make  no  more  Slaves — 
desist  from  that  iniquity*— 4top — abstain  from  an  act,  in 
itself  as  full  of  guilt,  entiiling  in  its  consequences  as  mnoh 
of  misery,  as  any  felony  you  can  mention.**  We  do  not 
say,  "  Retrace  your  steps ;"  but  ''  Stop."  We  do  not 
say, ''  Make  reparation  for  the  wrong  you  have  done ;"  bat, 
'*  Do  no  more  wrong;  go  no  further."  Slave-trading  and 
slavery  (for  they  are  but  two  parts  of  the  same  act),  are 
the  greatest  crime  that  any  nation  ever  committed :  and 
when  that  day  comes,  which  shall  disclose  all  secrets,  and 
unveil  ail  guilt,  the  broadest  and  blackest  of  all  will  ha 
that,  the  first  part  of  which  is  Slave-trading,  and  the  last 
part  Slavery ;  and  no  nation  under  heaven  has  ever  been 
so  deeply  tainted  with  both  the  one  and  the  other  as  we 
have  been.  To  a  nation  thus  steeped  in  this  species  of 
iniquity,  con  less  be  said  than  this :  **  We  do  not  ask  thai 
yon  sboold  suOer  punishment  i  we  do  not  ask  that  yoa 
should  undergo  deep  hvmiliation  ;  we  do  not  ask  that  yea 
shall  make  reparation  to  diose  yon  have  wronged ;  we  do 
not  even  say.  Cease  to  esfpoy  those  acU  of  ciiminality 
which  }'oa  have  begun ;  but.  Take  the  full  benefit  and 
fraition  of  past  and  present  iiyustice;  complete  what 
you  have  commenced ;  screw  from  your  Slave  all  that  Ua 
bones  and  his  muscles  will  yield  yon :  only  stop  there ; 
and,  when  every  Slave  now  living  shall  have  found  repose 
in  the  grave,  then  let  it  be  said,  that  the  ceootry  is 
satiated  with  Slavery,  and  has  done  with  it  for  aver." 

This,  after  all,  is  the  main  point.  It  secures,  a  distasil 
indeed,  but  a  certain  extinction  of  Slavery.    And  I  giM 
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WBidMto  his  Mttjesty'B  Ministen — I  give  notice- to  the  gtfn- 
tfemen  coBnected  with  tlie  West  Indies,  that  if  they  con- 
cede every  thing  else,  but  withhold  this,  we  shall  not  relax 
ki  oar  exertions.  The  pablic  voice  is  with  us ;  and  I, 
tor  one,  will  never  £edl  to  call  upon  the  public,  loudly  to 
express  their  opinion,  till  justice  has  so  far  prevailed  as 
to  pronounce  that  every  child  is  entitled  to  liberty. 

Now,  for  the  existing  Slaves.  Slaves  they  are.  Slaves, 
I  fear,  they  must  too  generally  continne ;  but  Slaves,  under 
m  description  of  servitude  considerably  mitigated. 

I  cannot  say  I  deserve  any  credit  for  abstaining  to  liberate 
them  at  the  present  moment.  I  must  confess,  that  if  I 
conceived  it  were  possible  for  the  Slaves  to  rise  abruptly 
fipom  their  state  of  bondage,  to  the  happier  condition  of 
freemen-;  if  we  could  clothe  them,  not  only  with  the  rights 
and  privileges,  but  with  the  virtuous  restraints  of  social 
life ;  if  1  did  not  know  that  the  same  system,  which  has 
reduced  them  to  the  condition  of  brutes*  has  brutalized 
their  Mtads ;  if,  in  fact,  I  deemed  them  ripe  for  deliver- 
ance, my  moderation,  I  confess  it,  would  be  but  small. 
I  should  say,  ''  The  sooner  you  cease  from  doing  injustice, 
and  they  from  enduring  it,  the  better/'  J  should  take  no 
eiconitous  course :  I  should  propose  no  tardy  measores  of 
amelioration ;  I  should  name  no  distant  day  of  deliver- 
ance: but  this  night,  at  once  and  for  ever,  I  should  pro* 
pose  ijo  strike  off  their  chains  ;  and  I  should  not  wait  one 
moment,  from  a  conception  that  the  master  has  the  least 
shadow  of  a  title  te  the  person  of  the  Slave.  But,  alas. 
Sir  I  the  Slave  is  not  ripe  for  liberty.  The  bitterest  re*- 
proaoh  that  can  be  uttered  against  the  system  of  slavery, 
that  it  debases  the  man,  that  it  enfeebles  his  powers,  that 
it  changes  his  character,  that  it  expels  all  which  is  naturally 
fpod;  this,  its  bitterest  reproach,  must  be  its  protection* 
We  are  foiled  by  the  very  wickedness  of  the  system*  We 
4tfe  obliged  to  argu/e  in  a  most  vicious  circ'e*  We  make 
the  man  worthless ;  and,  because  he  is  worthless,  we  retain 
lum  as  a  Slave.  We  make  him  a  brute,  and  then  allege 
Idf  hrptiriity  as  a  valid  reaspn  for  withholding  hia  rigbti^ 
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^QW,  OB6  word  as  to  the  right  of  the  naitor.  Therv 
ere  pertoDs  (not  in  tbii  Hoose,  I  trast,)  whose  Dotionp 
of  jastice  are  so  confased  aod  confoanded  by  slavery, 
as  to  suppose  that  the  planter  has  something  like  an  honetl 
title  to  the  person  of  the  Slave.  We  have  been  so  long 
aooastomed  to  talk  of  "  my  slave/*  and  *^  year  slave/' 
and  what  he  will  fetch  if  sold,  that  we  are  apt  to  imagine 
that  he  is  really  yoars  or  mine,  and  that  we  have  a  sab- 
stantial  right  to  keep  or  sell  him.  Then,  let  us,  just  for  a 
moment,  fieithom  this  right.  Here  is  a  certain  valuable 
commodity ;  and  here  are  two  claimants  for  it — a  White 
man,  and  a  Black  man.  Now,  what  is  the  commodity  m 
dispute  ? — ^The  body  of  the  Black  man.  The  White  mao 
says,  "  It  is  mine ;"  and  the  Black  man  says,  '*  It  ii 
mine."  Now,  the  question  is,  if  every  man  had  his  own, 
to  whom  would  that  Black  body  belong !  The  claim  ef 
the  Black  man  to  his  own  body,  is  just  this— Nature  gave 
it  him.  He  holds  it  by  the  grant  of  God.  That  com- 
pound  of  bone  and  muscles  is  his,  by  the  most  irreproaeh* 
able  of  all  titles— a  title  which  admits  not,  what  every 
other  species  of  title  admits — a  buspicion  of  violence,  or 
frauds  or  irregularity.  Will  any  man  say,  he  came  by  hii 
body  in  an  illegal  manner?  Does  any  man  suspect,  that 
he  played  the  knave,  and  purloined  bis  limbs  ?  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  the  Negro  is  not  a  thief;  but  he  must  be  a 
Tory  subtle  thief  indeed,  if  he  stole  even  so  much  as  his 
own  little  finger. 

At  least,  you  will  admit  this — the  Negro  has  a  pretty 
good  primd  fade  claim  to  his  own  person.  If  any  num 
thinks  he  has  a  better,  Ae  onus  probandi  is  on  him.  Then 
we  come  to  the  claim  of  the  White  man.  What  is  the 
foundation  of  your  right  T  It  shall  be  the  best  that  ean  be 
conceived.  You  received  him  from  your  father.  -Veiy 
good !  Your  fsither  bought  him  from  a  neigbbonring 
planter.  Very  good  !  That  planter  bought  him  of  a  trader, 
at  the  Kingston  Slave-market:  and  that  trader  bouglit 
Um  of  a  man-merchant  in  Aftica.  So  far  you  are  qmfte 
aafe!    How  did  the  «an*wmrfiant  aequira  Uni!     A 
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kim,  hB  kidnapped  Um!  The  vecj  reel  of  jovr 
ehiffl  is  robbery,  violenoe»  inoonoeivable  wickedneie.  If 
«iy  tiling  on  earth  was  ever  proved  by  evideDce»  it  was 
pfovedy  before  the  Slave-trade  Committee,  that  the  me- 
thod of-  obtaining  Slaves  in  Africa  was  robbery,  man-steal* 
ing,  and  murder.  Your  pure  title  rests  on  these  sacred 
feandations !  If  yonr  Slave  -  came  direct  from  Africa* 
your  tight  to  bis  person  is  absolutely  nothing.  .But,  your 
claim  to  .the  child  bom  in  Jamaica  i»  (if  I  may  use  the 
iexpression)  less  still.  The  new-bom  infant  has  done — 
can  have  done — nothing  to  forfeit  his  right  to  fr^^om. 
And,  to  talk  about  rights,  justice,  equity,  and  law  as  con- 
nected with  slavery,  is  to  talk  downright  nonsense.  If 
we  bad  no  interest  in  the  case,  and  were  only  speaking  of 
tiie  conduct  of  another  nation,  we  should  all  use  the  same 
language ;  and  we  should  speak  of  slavery,  as  we  now 
njptak  of  Slave-trading;  that  is,  we  should  call  it  rank, 
naked,  flagrant,  undisguised  injustice. 

But  when  I  say,  that  the  planter  has  no  claim  against 
the  Slave,  I  do  not  say,  that  he  has  no  claim  against  Ihe 
British  Nation.  If  slavery  be  an  injustice,  it  is  an  injustice 
which  has  been  licensed  by  British  law«  But,  whatever 
■my  be  the  claim  of  the  planter  against  ihe  British  Go- 
vernment, he  can  (ivetend  to  none  to  the  person  of  a  child 
beoause  he  happens  to  be  bora  of  Negro  parents. 

I  will  now  take  the  liberty  of  reading  a  short  extract  of 
a  letter  which,  on  the  11th  of  last  April,  I  addressed  to 
mj  honourable  friend  opposite;  in  <Nrder  to  put  Lord  Ba- 
fliurst,  and  his  Majesty's  Government,  in  iuU  possession  of 
our  views  and  intentions  on  this  subject : — 

**  The 'Subject  divides  itself  into  two :  the  condition  of 
-Ae  exittmg  Slaves,  and  the  condition  of  their  children. 
With  regard  to  the  former,  I  wish  the  following  improve- 
ments:—^ 

•  "1.  That  the  Slave  should  be  attached  to  the  island, 
«idv  vaddr  modifications,  to  the  soil. 
'.'iV  !•  ^Tbat  they  cease  to  be  chattels  in  the  eye  of  the 
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"  3«  That  tlieir  testimony  may  be  received,  qmatMm 
ffaleat. 

"  4.  That  when  any  one  lays  in  bis  claim  to  the  serrioes 
of  a  Negro,  the  onu^  prohandi  bhould  rest  on  the  claimaiit. 

'*  5.  That  all  obstructions  to  manumissions  should  be 
removed. 

**  6.  That  the  provisions  of  the  Spanish  law  (fixing  by 
comi>etent  aathority  the  valae  of  the  Slave,  and  allowing 
him  to  purchase  a  day  at  a  time,)  should  be  introduced. 
•  ''  7.  That  no  Governor,  Judge,  or  Attomey-Genenl 
sboold  be  a  Slave-owner. 

**  8.  That  an  effectual  provision  shall  be  made  for  the 
religions  instruction  of  the  Slave. 

'*  9.  That  marriage  should  be  enforced  and  sanctioned, 

'*  10.  That  the  Sunday  should  be  devoted  by  the  Slave 
io  repose  and  religious  instruction ;  and  that  other  time 
should  be  allotted  for  the  cultivation  of  faia  provisioa 
grounds. 

*'  11.  That  some  (but  what  I  cannot  say)  measures 
should  be  taken,  to  restrain  the  authority  of  the  master, 
in  punishing  his  untried  Slave,  and  that  some  substitule 
should  be  found  for  the  driving  system. 

'*  These  are  the  proposed  qualifications  of  the  existing 
slavery.  But  I  am  far  more  anxiously  bent  upon  the  ex^ 
tinction  of  slavery  altogether,  by  rendering  all  the  Negro 
children,  bom  after  a  certain  day,  free.  For  them  it  will 
be  necessary  to  provide  edacation.  God  g^nt,  thathk 
Majesty's  Ministers  may  be  disposed  to  accomplish  thoee 
objects,  or  to  permit  others  to  accomplish  them." 

For  all  the  blood  spilt  in  African  wars  fomented  by 
English  capital— for  civil  war  which  we  contrived*  to 
render  interminable — for  all  the  villages  set  in  flames  by 
the  contending  parties — ^for  all  the  horrors  and  the  terrers 
of  these  poor  creatures,  roused  from  their  rest  by  the 
yells  of  the  man -hunter  whom  we  sent — ^for  civilization 
excluded — ^for  the  gentle  arts  which  embellish  life  exclaft* 
ed — for  honest  and  harmless  commerce  excluded-— for 
Christianity,  and  all  that  it  comprehends,  expelled-  Uk 
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two  etaluriet  from  Africa— ^or  tbe  tens  and  tens  of  tbbo- 
saods  of  men  murdered  in  these  midnight  marauds — ^for 
ihe  tens  and  tens  of  thoosands  suffocated  in  the  holds  of 
•odr  Slave-ships — ^for  the  tens  and  tens  of  thousands  of  ema- 
ciated beings,  cast  ashore  in  the  West  Indies,  emaciated 
■beings,  **  refuse  men*'  (for  such  was  the  mercantile 
phrase)  lingering  to  a  speedy  death — for  the  tens  and  tens 
of  thousands  still  more  unhappy  who,  surviring,  lived  on  to 
perpetual  slavery,  to  the  whip  of  the  task-master,  to  igno- 
lance,  to  crime,  to  heathen  darkness-^for  all  these,  we 
owe  large  and  liberal  atonement.  And  I  do  thank  God, 
we  still  have  it  in  our  power  to  make  some  compensation. 
We  have  it  in  our  power  to  sweeten  a  little  the  bitterness 
of  captivity-'— to  give  the  Slaves  of  the  West  Indies  some- 
thing to  render  life  more  endurable — to  give  them  some- 
thing like  justice  and  protection — to  interpose  a  jury  be* 
tween  the  Negro  and  the  brutality  of  his  master's  servant 
—to  declare  that  ihe  Slave  shall  not  be  torn  from  the  cot>- 
tage  he  has  built,  from  the  children  he  has  reared,  from 
the  female  whom  he  loves— ^above  all,  for  that  is  effectual 
compensation,  we  may  g^ve  him  the  truths  of  the  Chris* 
tian  Religion,  which,  as  yet,  we  have  withheld* 
'  Fof  his  children,  there  is  a  wider  range  of  recompeoee. 
We  may  strip  them  of  every  vestige  of  servitude ;  and,  by 
taking  upon  ourselves,  for  a  season,  the  whole  burthen  of 
their  maintenance,  education,  and  religious  instruction,  we 
jnay  raise  them  into  a  happy,  contented,  enlightened,  free 
peasantry.  I  conclude,  as  I  concluded  my  letter  to  Lord 
Bathurst — God  grant,  that  his  Kajesty's  Ministers  may 
be  disposed  to  accomplish  these  objects,  or  to  permit  others 
to  accomplish  them ! — I  move, 

^<  That  the  State  of  Slavery  is  repugnant  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  British  Constitution,  and  of  the 
Christian  Religion ;  and  that  it  ought  to  be 
gradually  abolished  throughout  the  British  Colo- 
nies, with  as  much  expedition  as  may  be  found 
consistent  with  a  due  regard  to  the  well-being  of 
•  the  parties  concerned/' 
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Mr.  Secretary  Cannino.  —  The  appeal  ta  hif 
jesty*s  Cabiaet  with  which  the  honourable  (gentleman 
coDclcKled  his  speech,  make^  me  feel  it  my  doty  to 
address  myself  to  tlie  Hoa«e  at  this  early  period  of  the 
debate,  for  the  purpose  of  stating,  without  reserve,  the  opi- 
nions entertained  by  myself  and  my  oolleagnes  withiespect 
to  this  most  important,  and  I  most  say,  at  the  same  time 
(notwithstanding  what  has  fallen  from  the  honoaraUe 
gentleman),  this  most  fearful  question* — I  nerer  in  my  life 
prooeeded  to  the  discussion  of  any  question  under  a 
stronger  impression  of  its  manifold  difficalties :  not  indeed 
in  reference  to  the  principles  on  which  my  opinions  are 
groanded,  nor  with  respect  to  the  practical  conclusion  to 
which  I  may  think  it  expedient  to  come,  but  on  accoottl 
of  tbe  dangers,  which,  e? en  after  all  that  the  honourable 
gentleman  has  said  to  the  contrary,  appear  to  me  to  attend 
a  discussion,  in  which  one  rash  word,  perhaps  even  one 
too  ardent  expression,  might  raise  a  flame  not  easily  to  be 
extinguished. 

I  mention  tbese  circumstances,  Sir,  not  for  the  purpose 
ef  imputing  any  blame  to  the  honourable  gentleman,  or 
to  those  friends  in  conjunction  with  whom  he  has  brought 
forward  the  resolution  in  your  hands,  nor  for  that  of  dis- 
couraging fair  and  free  deliberation  ;  but  I  take  the 
liberty  of  throwing  out  a  caution  to  those  who,  in  a  more 
advanced  stage  of  the  discussion,  and  when  oonfliotiag 
opinions  may  have  produced  a  warmth  which  I  do  not  faol^ 
might  be  induced  to  colour  more  deeply  the  pictnros 
which  the  honourable  gentleman  himself  has  sketched  wilb 
DO  light  hand ;  and  who  might  thus  excite  feelings  whiok 
it  is  not  necessary  to  awaken  for  the  accomplishment  of 
any  practical  good,  but  which,  if  awakened,  might  either 
impede  the  attainment  of  that  good,  or  expose  it  to  gra- 
tuitous hasard. 

And  here  the  honourable  gentleman  must  allow  me  to 
esk.  What  had  the  latter  part  of  his  speech  to  do  with  his 
present  porpooe?  Why  did  he  think  it  expedient  to 
reenr  to  the  former  delinqnenoias  of -this  ooiiDtry,-wliioli9  if 
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capiibfo  t>f  expiation^  have  be/^n  expiated  ?    Why  did  lie 
go  back  to  a  state  of  things  in  the  West  iDdies,  to  whicb« 
ao  far  as  they  could  be  remedied,  remedy  has  been  applied! 
Why  did  he  go  out  of  his  way  to  recal  the  horrors  and 
cruelties  connected  with  the  now  abolished  Slave  Trader 
which  were  at  former  times^  bronght  under  the  notice  of 
Parliament?    Why,  when   he  was  stirring   a   question 
totally  newy  (and  I  mention  that  character  of  the  question, 
sot  as  matter  of  blame  but  as  matter  of  fact) — why  did  he 
mix  it  np  with  that  other  odious  question,  often  indeed 
discussed,  but  long  ago  decided,  with  which,  during  aa 
agitation  of  twenty  years,  it  was  never  before  placed  in 
juxtchpwition  but  &r  the  purpose  of  being  contrasted  with 
snd  separated  from  it  i    In  M  former  discussions,  in  all 
former  votes  against  the  Slave  Trade,  it  cannot  surely  be 
forgotten  that  the  olterior  purpose  of  emancipation  was 
itadionsly  disclaimed.     I  have  myself  frequently  joined  in 
that  disclaimer  on  former  oocasions.  In  doing  so,  I  certainly 
did  not  mean  to  advance  so  nntenable  a  proposition  as 
that  it  was  intended  to  purchase  the  abolition  of  the  Slave 
Trade   by  an  indefinite  continuance  of  Slavery.     Ua« 
doabtedly  that  was  not  my  meanings  but  what  I  at  least 
did  mean — what  in  all  fairness  any  man  who  took  the  same 
dtfltinction  must  be  held  to  have  meant — was,  that  the  two 
questions  should  be  kept  separate,  and  acgued  on  their 
separate  grounds;  that  the  odium  of  that  which  we  were 
labonriag  to  abolish  should  not  be  brought  to  bear  witb 
iaofeaaed  intensity  on  that  of  which  we  were  compelled  to 
allow  the  continuance.    Slavery,  not  willingly  but  neces- 
sarily, was  allowed  to  continue.     I  do  not  say  that  it 
IS  therefore  to  continue  iade6nitely;  I  speak  not  of  it 
as  a  system  to  be  carefully  preserved  and  cherished^ 
bot  as  one. to  be  dealt  with  according  to  its  own  nature^ 
and    with  reference  to  its  inherent  peculiaritiest     We 
mnat  be  considered  aa  having  tacitly,  if  not  expressly,  taken 
ikoengagement,  not,  on  every  subsequent  discussion^  to 
look  haek  to  atrocities  which  have  ceased,  not  to  Mviv« 
iniainrfinia  whMi  Jiave  be^i  jextingniiliedi  and  ioJImm 
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ties  with  which  they  in  fact  had  no  concern.  After  such 
an  implied  pledge,  it  is  somewhat  hard  in  the  honourable 
gentleman  to  revert  to  those  past-gone  topics,  instead  of 
confining  himself  to  facts  and  argtiments  which  properly 
belong  to  the  motion  which  he  has  introduced. 

I  will  not  follow  the  honourable  gentleman  through  the 
various  matters  of  this  kind  which  he  has  brought  to  his 
aid ;  but  I  will  here  take  the  liberty  to  dismiss  the  consi- 
deration of  the  Slave  Trade  as  of  a  thing  forgotten  and 
gone  by :  and  I  will  entreat  the  House  to  look  at  the  pre- 
sent situation  of  the  West  Indies,  not  as  at  a  population 
accumulated  by  a  succession  of  crimes  such  as  those  which 
the  honourable  gentleman  has  detailed,  but  simply  as  it  is. 
The  honourable  gentleman   has  treated    this    subject 
rather  wiih  powerful  declamation  than  with  sober  state- 
ment :  for  I  must  beg  leave  to  consider  as  a  figure  of 
eloquence,  rather  than  as  a  practical  argument,  the  inti-^ 
mation  that  we  must  deal  with  this  question  not  as  a  matter 
of  justice  and  judgment,  but  of  impulse  and  feeling.  That 
is  not  a  ground  on  which  Parliament  can  be  called  npon 
to  act    The  manner  in  which  the  Black  population  of  the 
West  Indies  has  been  collected  mav  indeed  be  the  sub-i 
ject  of  reflection  to  the  historian,  or  discussion  to  the 
moralist :  but,  jo  calling  upon  the  Legislature  to  adopt  a 
measure  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  of  the  utmuat 
£fficulty,  the  honourable  gentleman  addresses  himself,  not 
to  the  prudence,  but  to  the  feeling  ot  the  House,  I  con- 
fess it  seems  to  me  that  he  pursues  the  course  least  likely: 
io  lead  to  a  satisfactory  result 

Looking  then  at  the  present  condition  of  the  WetC 
Indies,  I  find  there  a  numerous  Black  population,  with  a 
comparatively  small  proportion  of  Whites.  The  qnestioa 
to  be  decided  b,  bow  civile  rights,  moral  improvement; 
and  general  hapfMuess  are  to  be  communicated  to  this  over- 
powering  multitude  of  Slaves,  with  safety  to  the  lives  and 
teemrity  to  the  interests  of  the  White  population,  om*. 
feOoiw-sulgeeta  and  feUow-eitiiena«     Is  it  foariUa  ■  fimtb 
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there  eau  be  a  difference  of  opinion  upon  this  question  t 
Is  it  possible  that  those  most  neariy  concerned  in  the  pre* 
sent  state  of  property  in  the  West  Indies,  and  those  who 
contemplate  the  great  subject  with  the  eye  of  the  philo- 
sopher and  the  moralist,  should  look  at  it  in  any  other 
than  one  point  of  view  ?  Is  it  possible  for  a  member  of 
Parliament,  still  more  for  a  member  of  the  Government^ 
to  say  that  he  does  not  wish,  so  far  as  is  consistent  with 
other  great  considerations  necessarily  involyed,  to  impart 
every  improvement  which  may  tend  to  raise  in  the  scale  of 
being  the  unfortunate  creatures  now  in  a  state  of  servitude 
and  ignorance  ?  Undoubtedly,  sacrifices  ought  to  be  made 
for  the  attainment  of  so  great  a  good;  but  would  I  on  this 
account  strike  at  the  root  of  the  system— a  system  the 
growth  of  ages— and  unhesitatingly  and  rashly  level  it  at  a 
blow  ?  Are  we  not  all  aware  that  there  are  knots  which 
cannotbesuddenly  disentangled,  and  must  not  be  cut ; — dif- 
ficulties which,  if  solved  at  all,  must  be  solved  by  patient 
consideration  and  impartial  attention,  in  order  that  we 
may  not  do  the  most  flagrant  injustice  by  aiming  at  justice 
itself? 

The  honourable  gentleman  begins  his  resolution  with 
a  recital  which  I  confess  greatly  embarrasses  me: 
he  says,  that  **  the  state  of  Slavery  is  repugnant  to 
the  principles  of  the  British  Constitution,  and  of  the 
Christian  Religion/'  God  forbid  that  he  who  ven- 
tures to  object  to  this  statement,  should  therefore  be 
held  to  assert  a  contradiction  to  it!  I  do  not  say 
that  the  state  of  Slavery  is  consonant  to  the  principles 
of  the  British  Constitution ;  still  less  do  I  say  that  the 
state  of  Slavery  is  consonant  to  the  principles  of  the  Chris- 
tian Religion.  But  though  I  do  not  advance  these  propo- 
sitions myself,  nevertheless  I  must  say,  that  in  my  opinbn 
the  propositions  of  the  honourable  gentieman  are  not 
practically  true.  If  the  honourable  gentleman  means 
that  the  British  Constitution  does  not  admit  of  Slavery  in 
that  part  of  the  British  dominions  where  the  constitution 
is  ia  fidl  play,  undoubtedly  his  statement  is  true;  but  it 
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makes  nothing  for  bis  objed.  If,  however,  the  hoiio«r« 
able  Member  is  to  be  understood  to  maintain  that  the 
British  Constitotion  has  not  tolerated  for  years,  nay  more 
for  centuries,  in  the  Colonies,  the  existence  of  Slavery,  a 
state  of  society  unknown  in  the  mother  couutiy, — that  is  a 
position  which  is  altogether  without  foundation,  and  post* 
tively  and  practically  untrue.  In  my  opinion,  when  a  pro- 
position is  submitted  to  this  House  for  the  purpose  of 
inducing  the  House  to  act  upon  it,  care  should  be  takea 
not  to  confound,  as  I  think  Ls  done  in  this  resolution,  whal 
is  morally  true  with  what  is  historically  false.  Undoubt- 
edly the  spirit  of  the  British  Constitution  is,  in  its  principle, 
hostile  to  any  modification  of  Slavery.  But  as  undoubt- 
edly the  British  Parliament  has  for  ages  tolerated,  sane* 
tioned,  protected,  and  even  encouraged  a  system  of  cole* 
nial  establbhment  of  which  it  well  knew  Slavery  to  be  the 
foundation. 

In  the  same  way,  God  forbid  that  I  should  contend  that 
the  Christian  rcli^on  is  favourable  to  Slavery.  But  1  confeii 
I  feel  a  strong  objection  to  the  introduction  of  the  name 
of  Christianity,  as  it  were  bodily,  into  any  parliamentaiy 
question.     Religion  ought  to   controul  the  acts  and  to 
regulate  the  consciences  of  governments,  as  well  as  of 
individuals ;  but  when  it  is  put  forward  to  serve  a  political 
purpose,  however  laudable,  it  is  done,  I  think,  after  the 
example  of  ill  times,  and  I  cannot  but  remember  the  iB 
objects  to   which  in  those  times  such  a  practice  was 
applied.     Assuredly  no  Christian  will  deny  that  the  spirit 
of  the  Christian  religion  is  hostile  to  Slavery,  as  it  is  la 
every  abuse  and  misuse  of  power:  it  is  hostile  to  al 
deviations  from  rectitude,  morality,  and  justice ;  but  if  it 
be  meant  that  in  the  Christian  religion  there  is  a  speoid 
denunciation  against  Slavery,  that  Slavery  and  Chris- 
tianity cannot  exist  together, — I  think  the  hoBOuraUe 
gentleman  himself  must  admit  that  the  proposition  is  h]». 
toricaDy  false ;  and  again  I  must  say,  that  I  cannot  coDsent 
to  the  confounding,  for  a  political  purpose,  what  is  manify 
tme  with  what  is  historically  fidso.    One  pecoliar  eham^ 


terislic  of  the  Christian  dinpeiisatioD,  if  I  mug t  Teatiire  in 
thif  place  upon  such  a  theme,  is,  that  it  has  aeoommodated 
iliielf  to  all  states  of  society,  rather  than  that  it  has  selected 
any  particular  state  of  society  for  the  peculiar  exercise  of  its 
influence.  If  it  has  added  lustre  to  the  sceptre  of  the 
sorereign,  it  has  equally  been  the  consolation  of  the  Slave* 
It  applies  to  all  ranks  of  life,  to  all  conditions  of  men ;  and 
the  sufferings  of  this  world,  eren  to  those  upon  whom  they 
press  most  heavily,  are  rendered  comparatively  indifferent 
by  the  prospect  of  compensation  in  the  world  of  which 
Christianity  affords  the  assurance.  True  it  certainly  is# 
that  Christianity  generally  tends  to  elevate,  not  to  degnule, 
the  character  of  man ;  but  it  is  not  true,  in  tha  specific 
sense  conveyed  in  the  honourable  gentleman's  resoluttoni  it 
is  not  true  that  there  is  that  in  the  Christian  religion  which 
makes  it  impossible  that  it  should  oo-exist  with  Slavery  in 
the  world.  Slavery  has  been  known  in  all  times  and  under 
all  systems  of  religion,  whether  true  or  false.  Non  m€n$ 
hie  sermo :  I  speak  but  what  others  have  written  on  this 
point;  and  I  beg  leave  to  read  to  the  House  a  passage  firom 
Dr.  Paley,  which  is  directly  applicable  to  the  subject  that 
we  are  discussing. 

**  Slavery  was  a  part  of  the  civil  constitution  of  most 
eountries  when  Christianity  appeared ;  yet  no  passage  is 
to  be  found  in  the  Christian  Scriptures  by  which  it  is  con- 
denmed  and  prohibited.  This  b  true ;  for  Chiistianitgr, 
•oiiciting  admission  Into  all  nations  of  the  world,  abstained, 
as  behoved  it,  from  intermeddling  with  -the  civil  institntioiis 
of  any.  But  does  it  follow,  from  the  silence  of  Scripture 
ooaaerning  &em,  that  all  the  civil  institutions  which  ibcsi 
fawailed  were  right;  or  that  the  bad  should  not  be 
exchanged  ibr  better  ?  Besides  this,  the  discharging  of 
an  riaves  ftom  all  obligation  to  obey  their  masters, 
wUeli  is  the  eonsequence  of  prooouneing  Slavaery  to  be 
miantMi  wmM  have  no  better  effect  than  to  let  looee 
mm^tbUt  of  mankind  upon  the  other.  Slaves  would 
tewteitt  lempled  to  embraoe  a  religion  wfaieb  assetfled 
iMr  dllflit  4o  Creedom;  maatefriwould  hardly  iMure  M0m 
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periaaded  to  consent  to  claims  fonnded  upon  luch  au- 
thority ;  the  most  calamitoas  of  ail  conseqaences,  a  hel' 
lum  servile,  might  probably  have  ensaed,  to  the  reproach, 
if  not  the  extinction,  of  the  Christian  name.  The  tmth 
is,  the  emancipation  of  Slaves  shoald  be  gradaal,  and  be 
carried  on  by  the  provisions  of  law,  and  under  the  pro- 
tection of  civil  government.  Christianity  can  only  ope- 
rate as  an  alterative.  By  the  mild  diflbsion  of  its  light 
and  influence,  the  minds  of  men  are  insensibly  prepared  to 
perceive  and  correct  the  enormities  which  folly,  or  wick- 
edness, or  accident  have  introduced  into  their  public  es- 
tablishments. In  this  wav  the  Greek  and  Roman  Slaver?, 
and  since  these  the  feudal  tyranny,  had  declined  before  it. 
And  we  trust  that,  as  the  knowledge  and  authority  of  the 
same  religion  advance  in  the  world,  they  will  abolish  what 
remaiti3  of  this  odious  institution." 

The  honourable  gentleman  cannot  wish  more  than  I 
do,  that  under  this  gradual  operation,  under  this  widen- 
ing diffusion  of  light  and  liberality,  the  spirit  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion  may  effect  all  the  objects  he  has  at  heart.  But 
it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  not,  for  the  practical  attainment 
of  his  objects,  desirable  that  that  which  may  be  the  in- 
fluencing spirit  should  be  put  forward  as  the  active  agent 
When  Christianity  was  introduced  into  the  world,  it  took 
its  root  amidst  the  galling  slavery  of  the  Roman  Empire; 
more  galling  in  many  respects  (though  not  precisely  of  the 
same  character)  than  that  of  which  the  honourable  gen- 
tleman, in  common  I  may  say  with  every  friend  of  hu- 
manity, complains.  Slavery  at  that  period  gave  to  the 
master  the  power  of  life  and  death  over  his  bondsman : 
this  is  undeniable,  known  to  every  body:  liasenus  Aom^ 
est  I  are  the  words  put  by  Jnvenal  into  the  month  of  the 
fine  lady  who  calls  upon  her  husband  to  crucify  his  Slawe. 
If  the  evik  of  this  dreadful  system  nevertheless  gradoally 
Tanbhed  before  the  gentle  but  certain  influence  of  Chris* 
tianity,  and  if  the  great  Author  of  the  system  tmatod 
nther  to  this  gradual  operation  of  the  principle  thai»  l4 
.any  immediate  or  durect  precept*  I  think  PteiiamaBt 
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voold  do  more  wisely  rather  to  rely  apon  the  like  opera- 
tion of  the  same  principle  than  to  pat  forward  the  aatho- 
rity  of  Christianity,    in  at  least  a   qaestionabie  shape* 
The  name  of  Christianity  onght  not  to  be  tbas  nsed  unless 
we  are  prepared  to  act  in  a  much  more  summary  manner 
than  the  honourable  gentleman  himself  proposes.     If  the 
existence  of  Slavery  be  repugnant  to  the  principles  of  the 
British  Constitution  and  of  the  Christian  Religion,  how 
can  the  honourable  gentleman  himself  consent  to  pause 
even  for  an  instant,  or  to  allow  any  considerations  of  pru- 
dence to  intervene  between  him  and  bis  object?     How 
can   he  propose  to  divide  Slaves  into  two  classes;   one 
of  which  is  to  be  made   free  directly,    while  he  leaves 
the  other  to  the  gradual  extinction  of  their   state  of  suf- 
fering?  But  if,  as  T  contend,  the  British  Constitution  does 
not,  in  its  necessary  operation,  go  to  extinguish  Slavery 
in  every  colony,  it  is  evident  that  the  honourable  gentle- 
man's proposition  is  not  to  be  understood  in  the  precise 
sense  which  the  honourable  gentleman  gives  to  it;  and  if 
the  Christian  Religion  does  not  require  the  instant  and  un- 
qualified abolition  of  Slavery,  it  is  evident^  I  apprehend,  that 
the  honourable  Member  has  mistated  in  bis  resolution  the 
principle  upon  which  he  himself  is  satisfied  to  act.    But 
while  I  contend  against  the  literal  sense,  and  too  positive 
language,  of  the  honourable  gentleman's  resolutions ;  and 
while  I  declare  my  unwillingness  to  adopt  them  as  the 
basis  of  our  proceedings ;  let  me  not  be  misunderstood 
as  qnarreling  with  their  intention.    I  admit  as  fully  as 
the  honourable  gentleman  himself,  that  the  spirit  both  of 
the  British  Constitution  and  of  the  Christian  Religion  is 
in  favour  of  a  gradual  extermination  of  this  unquestioned 
evil :  and  I  am  ready  to  proceed  with  the  honourable  gen- 
tleman to  all  reasonable  and  practicable  measures  for  that 
purpose. 

.On  these  principles  I  feel  disposed  to  agree  in  much 
thai  the  honourable  gentleman  has  said.  To  many  of  his 
roeasjEures  of   detail  I  have  not  the  slightest  olgectioa; 
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widioot,  however,  atimitttng  the  solidity  of  all  huingenioos 
illostralioiiSy  or  8ul>eGribiDg  to  the  correctness  of  ail  bis 
argumoDts.  1  tbink  tbe  Hoase  will  he  of  my  opinion,  that 
at  this  time  of  day  we  most  consider  property  as  tbe 
creatare  of  law ;  and  that,  when  law  has  sanctioned  any 
particular  species  of  property,  we  cannot  legislate  in  this 
House  as  if  we  were  legislating  for  a  new  world,  the 
surface  of  which  was  totally  clear  from  the  obstruction  of 
antecedetft  claims  and  obligations.  If  the  honourable 
gentleman  asks  me^  on  tbe  other  hand,  whether  I  main- 
tain the  inTiolability  of  property  so  far  as  to  affirm  tbe 
proposition,  that  the  children  of  Slaves  most  continue  to 
be  Slaves  for  ever, — I  answer  frankly,  No.  If  again  be 
asks  me  bow  I  reconcile  mv  notions  of  reverence  for  the 
sacrednesB  of  property  with  the  degree  of  authority  I  am 
prepared  to  exercise  for  tbe  attainment  of  my  object,  I 
answer  with  equal  frankness.  In  accomplishing  a  great 
national  object,  in  doing  an  act  of  national  justice,  I  do 
not  think  it  right  to  do  it  at  the  exclusive  expense  of  aiiy 
one  ciasji  of  the  community.  I  am  disposed  to  go  gra- 
dually to  work,  in  order  to  diminish  both  tbe  danger  to 
be  risked  and  tbe  burden  to  be  incnrred.  My  opinion 
is  also,  and  I  am  prepared  to  state  it  (the  honourable  gen- 
tleman having  made  bis  appeal  to  tbe  Government  on  this 
question  some  weeks  ago)  as  tbe  opinion  of  my  colleagues 
as  well  as  my  own — that  in  order  that  the  object  which  wO 
have  all  in  view  may  be  undertaken  safely  and  effectually, 
it  is  better  that  it  sboultl  be  left  in  tbe  bands  of  the  £xe- 
oative  Government 

With  that  view  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  preparing 
certain  resolutions,  which  I  shall  propose  to  substitute  for 
those  of  tbe  honourable  gentleman.  Between  tbe  two 
sets  of  resolutions  the  substantial  difierence,  it  wiH  be  seen, 
is  not  very  essential ;  but  from  the  difference  of  leipon- 
nbility  between  tbe  honourable  gentleman  and  mysialf,  I 
must  of  necessity  lay  liown  my  principles  with  greater 
cantioB  than  lie  kas  done;  and  proeeed  more  ooolly,  and 
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Not  that  I  wish  to  shrink  from  particalars,  so  far  at  it  may 
be  expedient  to  enter  into  them. 

I  may  say  then,  that  there  are  two  or  three  points  referred 
to  by  the  honourable  gentleman,  to  which  I  cannot  refase 
my  concarrence.  For  instance,  he  asks  if  the  present 
mode  of  working — that  which  is  described  by  the  term, 
driving — the  slaves,  by  means  of  a  cart-whip  in  the  hand 
of  one  who  follows  them,  onght  to  be  allowed  ?  I  reply. 
Certainly  not«  Bat  I  go  farther ;  I  tell  the  honoarable 
gentleman,  that  in  raising  any  class  of  persons  from  a  ser- 
vile to  a  civil  condition,  one  of  the  first  principles  of  im- 
provement is  in  the  observance  paid  to  the  difference  of 
sexes.  T  woaid  therefore  abolish,  with  respect  to  females, 
the  use  of  the  whip,  not  only  as  a  stimulant  to  labour  in 
the  field ;  I  would  abolish  it  altogether  as  an  instrument  of 
panishment,~thus  saving  the  weaker  sex  from  indecency 
and  degradation.  I  should  further  be  inclined  to  concur 
with  the  honoarable  gentleman  as  to  the  insufficiency  of 
the  time  allowed  to  the  Negroes  for  religions  and  moral 
instruction,  so  long  as  the  cultivation  of  his  provision 
ground  and  his  marketing  occupy  the  greater  part  of  the 
Sabbath.  In  this  point  I  am  anxious  to  introduce  im- 
provement into  the  present  system. 

These  are  points   on  which  1   have  no   hesitation  in 
agreeing  with  the  honourable  gentleman ;  but  there  are 
some  others  requiring  more  mature  consideration  in  prac- 
tice, although,  in  principle,   I  feel  bound  to  say  that  I 
agree  with  him.    I  agree  with  him  in  thinking  that  what 
it  now  considered,  by  custom,  and  in  point  of  fact,  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Negro  ought  to  be  secured  to  him  by  law. 
I  agree  with  him  in  thinking  that  it  woald  be  beneficial 
if  the  liberty  of  bequest  were  assured  to  him :  perhaps 
it  might  be  made  conditional  upon  marriage.    I  agree 
with  him  in  thinking   that    it    may   perhaps  be  desir- 
able   to    do    something  with  regard   to   the   admitting 
tiie  evidence  of  Negroes ;  but  this  I  hold  to  be  a  much 
more  difficult  question,  and  one  reqoiriilg  more  diorongh 
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deliberation  than  I  have  yet  bad  time  to  give  to  it.  It  it 
a  point  of  sacb  extreme  delicacy,  and  demands  so  much 
local  and  practical  knowledge,  that  T  hardly  feel  justified 
in  pronouncing  at  this  moment  any  decided  opinion  upon 
it.  Thus  far  I  concur,  that  it  well  merits  favourable  and 
patieut  investigation  ;  and  for  myself,  and  those  who  act 
with  me,  I  can  say  that  we  should  commence  that  investi- 
gation with  a  leaning  to  the  view  of  the  subject  taken  by 
the  honourable  gentleman.  More  at  present  I  will  not  say. 

I  agree  further  with  the  honourable  gentleman  in  think- 
ing, that  (though  great  difficulties  may  be  experienced, 
not  from  the  moral  but  from  the  legal  part  of  the  question) 
the  process  of  the  writ  of  venditioni  exponas^  by  which 
the  Slaves  are  sold  separately  from  the  estates,  ought,  if 
possible,  to  be  abolished. 

I  have  mentioned  these  particulars  as  those  which  have 
most  immediately  attracted  the  attention  of  his  Majesty's 
servants.  I  can  assure  the  honourable  gentleman  and  the 
House,  that  they  have  looked  at  this  subject  with  a  sincere 
desire  to  render  all  possible  assistance  to  the  undertaking 
of  the  honourable  gentleman,  and  to  co-operate  in  every 
practicable  measure  for  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the 
Negroes. 

1  should  ill  discharge  my  duty  this  day,  after  the  warn- 
ing of  the  last  few  weeks,  during  which  this  great  subject 
has  been  in  discussion,  if  I  were  not  to  say  that,  upon  most 
of  the  particulars  which  I  have  mentioned,  if  not  upon  all, 
there  is  every  disposition  among  those  who  may  be  con- 
sidered as  representing  the  colonial  interests  in  this  House 
and  in  this  country,  to  give  them  a  fair,  liberal,  and  candid 
consideration. 

The  immediate  question  before  the  House  may  therefore 
be  narrowed  to  this  point, — whether  it  is  better  to  enter 
upon  this  question  in  a  temper  of  mind  unembitlered  by 
the  retrospect  of  past  evils  and  atrocities,  and  with  a  chance 
of  carrying  with  us  a  degree  of  consent  on  the  part  of 
those  most  interested  and  most  exposed  to  the  hazard  of 
injury  from  any  change ;  or,  at  the  risk  of  angry  diacusaiona. 
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wkidi,  however  tnnoxioas  in  this  House,  yet,  if  echoed  in 
other  places,  might  be  attended  with  the  most  frightful 
conseqaences,  to  adopt  at  once  the  propositions  of  the 
honourable  gentleman.     The  question  is,  whether,  upon 
the  declaration  of  principles  now  made  to  the  House,   the 
honourable  gentleman  and  his  friends  will  be  contented  with 
the  resolutions  which  I  shall  have  the  honour  to  proposOt 
or  will  press  his  motion  to  a  division,  at  all  the  hazards 
which  I  would  rather  leave  to  be  imagined  than  describe. 
There  is,  however,  one  point  in  the  honourable  gentleman's 
statement  upon  which  I  certainly  entertain  a  difference  of 
opinion :  I  mean,  the  proposal  of  fixing  a  period  at  which 
the  children  of  Slaves  shall  be  free.     I  doubt — not  from 
any  peculiar  knowledge  that  I   have  of  the  subject,  but 
upon  the  general  principles  of  human  nature — whether  the 
measure  recommended  by  the  honourable  gentleman  would 
produce  the  degree  of  satisfaction  ^  hicb  he  anticipates,  and 
whether  it  might  not  produce  feelings  of  an  opposite  nature* 
I tioobt  whether  in  its  operation  it  would  not  prove  at  once 
the  least  efficient  and  the  most  hazardous  mode  of  attaining 
his  own  object.     But  I  throw  out  these  observations  with* 
the  same  frankness  and  candour  with  which  I  have  ex- 
pressed myself  in  approval  of  those  points  of  the  honourable 
gentleman's  propositions  in  which  I  have  had  the  pleasure 
to  concur.    I  desire  not  to  be  bound  by  these  observations 
any  more  than  I  feel  myself  bound  to  carry  into  effect, 
at  all  risks,  and  at  all  hazards,  those  points  upon  which  I 
have  given  a  favourable  opinion.     I  declare  openly  and 
sincerely  my  present  impressions,  formed  after  the  best 
di^beration  that  there  has  been  time  to  give  to  the  consi- 
deration of  the  subject,     I  trust  and  believe  that  I  have 
not  spoken  positively  upon  any  thing,  upon  which  there  is 
a  probability  of  my  having  hereafter  to  retract  what  I  have 
said.    I  speak  doubtfully  on  some  points,  even  where  the 
bent  of  my  opinion  is  very  strong :  but  the  one  thing  I  am 
most  anxions  to  avoid,  is  the  declaration  of  any  pledge  of 
an  abstract  nature ;  the  laying  down  any  principle,   the 
copftmetidB  of  which  is  to  be  left  to  those  whose  feelings 
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vnd  prejudicen  and  passions  muit  uaturally  he  awuke  to 
these  discussions,  and  who,  when  they  learn  by  a  declft* 
iration  of  this  House,  that  "  the  continuance  of  Slavery, 
and  the  principles  of  the  Christian  Religion,  are  incom- 
patible/* might  imagine  they  saw,  in  such  a  declaration, 
what,  I  say,  in  abstract  reasoning  I  have,  I  think,  shewn 
they  would  be  fairly  entitled  to  see  in  it,  their  own  imme- 
diate and  unqualified  emancipation.  Lay  down  such  prin- 
ciples I  say,  and  those  persons  would  have  a  right  to  draw 
that  conclusion ;  and  when  the  House  had  once  made  such 
a  declaration,  the  qualification  would  come  too  late. 

I  am  therefore  peculiarly  desirous  that  the  qualification 
should  be  embodied  in  the  same  vote  which  affirms  the 
principle,  and  that  nothing  should  be  left  to  inference  and 
construction ;  that  even  the  hopes  held  out  for  the  future 
should  be  qualified  with  the  doubts,  with  the  delays,  and 
with  the  difiiculties  to  be  surmounted  before  they  can  pos- 
sibly be  realized. 

I  will  now,  with  the  leave  of  the  House,  read  the 
Resolutions  which  I  propose  to  submit  to  the  House  for 
its  consideration. 

.  **  1st,  That  it  is  expedient  to  adopt  effectual,  and  decisive 
measures  for  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  Slave  popu- 
lation in  his  Majesty s  Colonics. 

.  *'  2d,  That  through  a  determined  and  persevering,  bat 
judicious  and  temperate,  enforcement  of  such  measures, 
this  House  looks  forward  to  a  progressive  improvement  in 
the  character  of  the  Slave  population,  such  as  may  prepare 
them  for  a  participation  in  those  civil  rights  and  privileges 
wbicb  are  enjoyed  by  other  classes  of  his  Majesty's  subjects. 

1  **  -Sd,  That  this  House  is  anxious  for  the  accomplishment 
of  this  purpose,  at  the  earliest  period  that  may  be  compa- 
tiUe  with  the  well-being  of  the  Slaves,  the  safety  of  the 
Colonies,  and  with  a  fair  and  equitable  consideration  of 
the  interests  of  all  parties  concerned  therein.** 

'  If  the  House  should  be  inclined  to  adopt  these  Resola- 
tipDS,  I  shall  then  follow  them  up  with  a 

i "  4tb,  That  theM  Resolntions  be  laid  before  hit  Majesty.'' 
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Tbaro  DOW  remaios  but  oue  point,  whieh,  after  haviof  lo 
foliy  expressed  my  sentiments  to  the  Bouse,  I  am  pectt^ 
liariy  anxious  to  impress  upon  its  consideration  i  I  mean 
the  mode  of  executbn — the  mannier  in  which  the  £xea»- 
tive  Government  would  have  to  act  in  respect  of  these 
Besolutions,  in  the  event  of  their  adoption.  The  House 
is  aware,  that  over  certain  of  the  colonies  in  the  West 
Indies,  the  Crown  exercises  immediate  power,  without 
the  intervention  of  any  Colonial  Legislature.  In  their 
case,  the  agency  of  the  Crown,  of  Course,  will  be  more 
free  and  unfettered  than  in  Colonies  having  their 
own  separate  government.  At  the  same  time,  I  must 
declare,  that  we  have  a  right  to  expect  from  ihm 
Colonial  Legislatures  a  full  and  fair  co-operation.  And^ 
being  as  much  averse  by  habit,  as  I  am  at  this  momeni 
precluded  by  duty,  from  mooting  imaginary  points,  aid 
looking  to  the  solution  of  extreme  though  not  impossible 
questions,  I  must  add,  that  any  resistance  which  might 
be  manifested  to  the  express  and  declared  wishes  of 
Parliament,  any  resistance,  I  mean,  which  should  partake, 
not  of  reason,  but  of  contumacy,  would  create  a  case  (a 
ease,  however,  which  I  sincerely  trust  will  never  occur) 
upon  which  his  Majesty's  Goveniment  would  not  hesitaif 
to  come  down  to  Parliament  for  counsel. 

I  will  not  further  prolong  a  discussion  (which  it  has 
been  my  object  to  bring  to  a  close)  by  any  general  reflee«> 
tions  further  than  this,  that  giving  every  credit  as  I  do  te 
the  motives  which  have  actuated  the  honourable  gentle* 
man,  I  am  sure  he  will  feel  that  it  is  perfectly  consistent 
with  a  complete  sympatliy  with  his  moral  feelings,  and 
consistent  equally  with  my  duty,  that  I  should  look  at  this 
sabject  more  practically,  more  cautiously,  and  more  dia* 
passionately,  and  (if  the  honourable  gentleman  will  permit ,. 
me  to  say  so  much)  more  prudently  than  the  honourabb 
gentleman ;  whose  warmth,  however,  though  I  must  not 
iflutate,  I  do  not  mean  harshly  to  blame. 

And  further,  I  would  Jassure  those  whose  interests  are  . 
sonolf  ad  in  this  great  question,  tbaft  whatev^  mty  b«  ihs 


wmalt  of  tbe  present  di«cu3fion,  I  and  my  oolleagoei  ar« 
not  more  anxious,  on  tbe  one  hand,  to  redeem  the  character 
of  the  conntry,  so  far  as  it  may  have  suffered  by  the  state 
of  Slavery  in  the  Colonies,  than  we  think  ourselves  bound, 
on  the  other,  to  guard  and  protect  the  just  interests  of 
those  who,  by  no  fault  of  their  own,  by  inheritance,  by 
accident,  by  the  en(!ourag;ement  of  repeated  Acti  of  the 
Xiegislaturc,  find  their  property  vested  in  a  concern 
exposed  to  innmcrable  hazards  and  difficulties,  which  do 
not  belong  to  property  of  another  character;  such  as,  if  they 
had  their  option  (as  their  ancestors  had  it),  they  wonid 
doubtless,  in  most  cases,  have  preferred.  If  they  have 
stood  these  hazards,  if  thev  have  encountered  these  diffi- 
cnlties — and  have  to  stand  and  encounter  them  still — 
we  may  not  be  able  to  secure  them  against  tbe  conse- 
qnences  of  such  a  state  of  things  ;  but  at  least  we  have  no 
right  to  aggravate  the  hazards  or  the  difficulties  which  we 
cannot  relieve.  (See  Appendix  B.) 

The  original  Resolution  was  then  read  by  the  Speaker, 
and  the  question  put  upon  the  Amendment. 

Mr.  WlLBERFORCR. — Before  I  enter  into  any  disc^s- 
aion  of  the  question  before  the  House,  I  think  it  necessary 
to  say   a   few  words  in  vindication  of  the  line  pursued 
by  my  honourable  friend  near  me  (Mr.  F.  Buxton)  on 
the  present  occasion;  more  particularly  with  reference  to 
the  proposition  with  which  my  honourable  friend   com- 
menced   his   speech.     My   honourable   friend   addressed 
himself  to  a  British  Parliament,  and  fully,  fairly,  and  can- 
didly, told  the  House  what  were  his   real  intentions  in 
submitting  his  motion  to  its  consideration, — a  gradual  but 
total  extinction  of  Slavery  in  the  Colonies  of  this  country. 
With    powerful   eloquence,    and    the  justest    reasoning, 
my  honourable   friend   appealed   to    the   understandings 
of  honourable   Members,  and  called  to  their  recollection 
the  lonnd  and  wholesome  principles  of  the  British  Con- 
ifilation ; — principles  which  declared  to  be  objectionable, 
in  the  highest  degreei  the  very  existence  of  Slavery.    Bnt 
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it  it  imtber  my  wit b  to  avoid  aoy  vseleit  rcpelitioD  of 
pcHDti  on  wliicb  there  is  no  ditpnte ;  and  to  adopt  Uie  opi- 
nions and  principles  which  have  already  been  fally  ac- 
knowledged, and  indeed  justly  respected. 

It  is  with  no  little  pleasure  that  I  heard  my  right  ho- 
nourable friend  (Mr.  Canning)  accede  to  several  of  the  pro- 
positions made  by  my  honourable  friend  near  me  (Mr.  Boz>- 
ton).  I  refer  particularly  to  the  abolition  of  the  system 
of  female  punishment;  the  reservation  of  certain  days  to 
the  Negroes  for  labouring  on  their  own  account ;  the  dis- 
continuance of  the  practice  of  working  on  Sundays ;  the 
abolition  of  the  Sunday  markets ;  the  abolition  of  the 
driving  system,  or  of  urging  the  Field  Slaves  to  their 
labour  by  the  whip ;  and,  above  all,  the  introduction  and 
universal  establishment  of  a  system  of  religious  instruc- 
tion, and  of  the  moral  reformation  of  the  Slaves,  of  whioh 
marriage  was  of  course  to  be  one  of  the  principal  paiv 
ticulars.  But  1  wish  my  right  honourable  friend  to  con- 
sider, what  I  think  he  does  not  seem  sufficiently  to  bear 
in  mind,  in  relation  to  what  has  been  often  alleged  of  the 
mischiefs  likely  to  arise  from  the  discussions  of  this  ques- 
tion, that  whatever  may  be  the  dangers  to  be  apprehended 
from  such  discussions,  there  are  yet  no  dangers  so 
great,  or  so  formidable,  as  those  which  must  arise  from  a 
continuance  of  the  present  West-Indian  system.  And 
therefore  I  most  assure  my  right  honourable  friend,  that 
in  directing  a  superintending  and  vigilant  eye  to  the  state 
of  things  in  the  West  Indies,  and  by  endeavouring  to 
apply  remedies  to  the  existing  grievances,  with  a  fair 
regard  to  the  interests  and  well-being  of  all  the  parties 
concerned,  he  is  doing  no  more  than  discharging  duties 
powerfully  incumbent  on  him  as  a  Member  of  the  British 
Legislature,  and  still  more  as  a  Minister  of  the  Crown, 
and  a  watchful  guardian  of  the  general  interests  of  this 
Coontry.  And  now.  Sir,  let  me  say  a  word  or  two  on  my 
honourable  friend's  having  laid  the  grounds  of  his  resolu- 
tion .  in  the  principles  of  the  Christian  religion.-r-Wfaat 
c«Ndd  be  more  reasonable,  what  more  appropriate,  in  the 
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Senate  of  a  natioa  wfaiab  oaib  itself  Cbristiui  and 
knowledges  the  Divine  anthority  of  the  holy  Scriptnm  ? 

Again;  let  me  remind  my  right  honoarable  ftiead, 
and  the  House,  that  it  was  necessary  for  my  honeorable 
friend  boldly  to  assert  and  maintain  the  rights  and  pri- 
▼iieges  of  the  Black  population  in  the  West  Indies,  At 
the  same  time,  I  am  thoroughly  convinced,  that  there  ia 
no  man  more  ready  than  my  honourable  friend  (Mr.  Box- 
ton)  fairly  to  consider  the  situation  in  which  many  of  tba 
West-Indian  proprietors  would  be  placed  in  the  event  of 
the  execntion  of  his  plans,  the  effect  of  which  nndonbt- 
odly  wonid  be  gradually  to  extinguish  Slavery  in  the  Wdst 
Indies.  1  entirely  agree  with  my  right  honourable  fiiend, 
in  thinking,  that  nothing  would  be  more  unfair  than  la 
consider  those  whose  interests  are  involved  in  this  qQei^ 
tion,  in  any  invidious  point  of  view:  but  surely,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  we  are  really  desirous  of  putting  an  endte 
slavery,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  boldly  to  slate  that  it  b 
a  great  and  intolerable  grievance. 

With  respect  to  the  'dangers  wbick  may  arise  from  a 
discussion  of  these  points,  I  can  only  state,  that  my  right 
honourable  friend  must  enter  into  an  investigation  of  tha 
requisite  measures  for -putting  an  end  to  the  evib  acknow»> 
lodged  to  exist,  with  a  recollection  of  the  infinite  danger 
which  mast  attend  a  continuance  of  the  present  systani 
of  slavery.  Many  reasons  present  themselves  to  my  nund 
why  it  is  far  safer  to  ^et  rid  of  these  evils  altogether,  thaa 
to  modify  them.  But  I  must  remind  the  House,  tbwJ^ 
as  to  the  discussion  being  so  dangerous  as  has  bafB 
frequently  alleged  by  those  who  oppose  any  alteration  in  tba 
present  system,  the  notion  has  been  in  fact  contradicted 
and  exploded  by  theWest-Indians  themselves,who  from'tiM^ 
to  time  have  been  in  the  habit  of  inserting  in  their  ookimai 
newspapers  articles  which  might  be  supposed  to  -be  of  tkm 
most  dangerous  tendency,  calcalated  to  inflame  the  wifaida 
of  the  Black  population,  and  even  to  tempt  them  toinaQv>» 
rection.  Now,  Sir,  this  fact,  and  it  ts  impossible  to  ^Hb» 
pate  it,  is  a  great  enoourugenient  to  us  in  the  presonC  4ii» 


oostiMi ;  Idt  the  Hoase  most  bar  oow  aware,  that-  wkateve^ 
appftbenioDt  conceroing  tbeeffeets,  on  the  itUDda  of  the 
{fi^gro  Slaves,  of  disoasflioDB  in  this  Hoase,  might  be 
deemed  reasonable  by  individaals  resident  io  this  coiratry, 
yet  that  these  alarms  have  not  been  felt  in  the  slightest 
degree  by  those  resident  on  the  spot,  where  danger  only 
coold  arise,  and  where  the  probabilities  of  it  might  be  most 
JQstly  estimated.  There  are  doubtless,  however,  dangers 
great  and  serioas,  and  even  formidable,  to  be  encountered ; 
bot  they  are  snch  as  arise  out  of  the  state  and  circomstancea 
of  onr  West-Indian  oolonies,  in  relation  both  to  their 
iDsnlarand  their  continental  neighbours ;  and«on  the  whole, 
they  are  such  as  on  the  whole  would  be  lessened  rather 
than  augmented  by  the  reforms  in  the  contemplation  of  my 
honourable  friend. 

I  cannot  forbear  alluding  to  another  point,  which  1 
confess  has  made  a  strong  impression  upon  my  mind. 
We  have  had  laid  before  us  **  Returns  of  the  Slave 
Population  of  the  West-India  Islands.*'  I  do  not  know 
whether  my  right  honourable  friend  is  aware  of  this  im- 
pertant  circumstance^  that  tber^.  is  jevery  reason  to  believe 
that,  in.  all  the  West-India  islands,  the  population  has  been 
for  some  years  past,  and  is  at  this  very  time,  decreasing. 
I  beg  the  very  particular  attention  of  my  right  honourable 
friend  to  this  fact ;  and  let  the  House  also  attend  to  it, 
because  it  will  be  a  sort  of 'specimen  of  the  difficulties 
we  may  in  future  have  to  encounter.  It  is  an  established 
and  welUknown  fact,  that  in  our  West-India  islands,  the 
Slaves^  though  in  a  climate  similar  to  their  own,  instead 
of  keeping  up  their  numbers,  have  for  a  long  series  of 
years  been  gradually  decreasing  f  and  though  the  decrease 
hns  been  gradually  lessening,  yet  these  Returns  clearly 
shew  that  it  still  continues.  This  decrease  is  the  more 
extraordinary,  be.cause  the  Negro  race  is  found  to  have 
greatly  increased  its  numbers  in  every  other  country, 
even  in  the,  to  them,  uncongenial  climate  of  .North 
Ameriea.  The- causes  to  which  the  Abolitionists  ohiefly 
reftrredthis  deviation  from  tiia  ordinary  oonne  ofnature^ 
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tUi  <zcluiioii  from  the  beoefil  of  tfas  fundaaiMlal  hw  sf 
Batnre  eitabliihed  b;  the  Almighty  on  tlie  fint  furmatioB 
of  man,  "  Increase  and  multiply,"  were  over- working', 
under-feeding,  aod  iicentioaaneaa. 

The  West-IndiaDS  themselvea,  thon^h  acknowledging 
tknt  the  geaenil  licentiousness  operated  powerrnlly  in  pro- 
chcing  this  eSect,  ascribed  tbo  decrease  of  the  Black 
population  chieOy  to  the  numerical  disproportion  of  the 
a&Xfa,  the  number  of  the  womeu,  they  alleged,  being  greatly 
inferior  to  that  of  the  men.  We  acknowledged,  indeed, 
that,  of  the  original  importations,  the  greater  proportion  of 
almost  every  one  consisted  of  men.  But  we  mainuined, 
that  in  almost  all  our  islands,  more  especially  in  the  two 
greatest,  Jamaica,  and  still  moreBarbadoes,  as  the  numbera 
bom  of  tbe  two  lexes  would  only  shew  the  ordinary  small 
deviation  from  a  complete  eqoality,  the  inequality  arising 
from  the  importations  mast  long  ago  have  ceased  to  exiat. 
The  West- Indians,  however,  went  on  contending  for  alarge 
inferiority  of  number  in  tbe  women,  aisigning  in  a  great 
degree  to  this  the  strange  phenomenon  that  the  Slavaa 
diminished,  and  thereby  negativing  the  operation  of  those  - 
circumstances  in  their  treatment  to  which  we  ascribed 
the  dimioDtion.  At  length,  however,  the  establishment 
of  a  Registry  gave  us  a  nearer  eppraximatiuD  than  ever 
before  to  the  real  numbers  of  the  Slaves ;  and  then  what. 
Sir,  was  proved  to  be  the  real  fact !  That  in  every  one  of ' 
the  West-India  islands,  so  far  was  it  from  being  true 
that  it  was  this  alleged  disproportion  which  prevented  the 
increase  of  the  Xegroea,  there  has  been  in  tmth  no  sncb 
disproportion  existing ;  and  that  in  fact  in  all  onr  idanda, 
except  the  lately  settled  island  Trinidad,  the  women 
are  in  greater  numbers  than  the  men.  As  the  whole 
population  is  made  np  of  that  of  tbe  different  estates  and 
families  of  domestic  slaves,  and  as  every  owner  had  an 
accurate  account  of  the  number  of  his  own,  it  is  rery  aar- 
priaing,  indeed  quite  unaccountable,  bow  the  hypotheiis, 
neiTenally  pravalentand  enforved  on  as,  eonld  be  believed  ; 
and  yet  snob  was  tbe  account  in  variably  given  to  u.  LettUa 


tlpeo  be  a  pwa£  tbat  we  oagfat  notfa  fruit  im^licidj  to 
the  aceoracy  of  the  statemeots  received  irom  the  Wes( 
Indies.  But  the  important  inference  to  be  drawn  .from 
the  decrease  of  the  Slaves,  even  under  the  circoinstaiice 
of  an  equality  of  the  sexes^  is,  that  we  must  find  the  meanii 
of  encouraging  the  natural  increase  of  the  Negroes,  or  thai 
the  Planters  will  lie  under  the  strongest  temptations  to  resort 
pace  more  to  the  old  source  of  the  Slave  Trade,  carrying 
it  on  illicitly.  Something  must  be  done,  to  effect  an 
entire  reformation  in  the  system,  npt  merely  with  a  view 
to  justice,  and  humanity,  but  also  to  sound  policy:  for 
however  this  country  n^ay  be  detennined  not  to  pennit  thQ 
recommencement  of  such  a  traffic,  the  temptation  to  renew 
it,  which  the  deficiency  of  Slaves  would  hold  out,  would 
be  too  much  for  human  nature,  at  least  for  human  nature 
in  the  West  Indies.  The  Register  Bills  that  have  been 
enacted  by  the  different  Colonial  Assemblies,  are  altogether 
inadequate  to  their  effect.  I  freely  confess  that  I  cannot 
depend  upon  them  for  producing  the  desired  effect  of  pre« 
veutbg  the  illicit  importation  of  Negroes ;  and  let  any  one 
who  may  have  any  doubt  on  this  head,  remember  what 
was  formerly  stated  by  the  Colonial  Assemblies  themselves, 
that  if  the  Abolition  Law  should  be  passed,  it  wpuld  he 
practically  impossible  to  enforce  iC 

There  are  only  two  other  matters  on  which  I  am  anxious 
to  say  a  few.  words.  First,  I  entirely  concur  with  my  right 
honourable  friend  in  thinking,  that  it  is  highly  to  be  wished 
that  the  conversion  of  the  Slaves  into  a  free  peasantry  should 
jather  be  the  gradual  effect  of  the  operation  of  moral  causes, 
than  that  it  should  be  suddenly  effected  by  an  Act  of  Parlia?- 
ment.  But  he  i^ill  allow  me  also  to  tell  him,  tMid  to  teU 
the  House,  that  when  we  consider  the  claims  of  thes^ 
imhappy  people,  and  the  time  that  has  been  already  bst 
in  accomplishing  this  great  and  high  duty,  we  ought  not 
tp  prolong  their  slavery  an  hour  longer  than  is  absolutely 
necessary,  with  a  view  to  their  own  benefit,  as  well  as  to 
the  interests  of  other  parties.  I  believe  most  sincerely 
Ui^  any /Inform  which  should. convert  the  Slaves  into  a  fre^ 
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^easantiy  would  be  no  less  advanCageooB  to  the  phnteri 
themselves  than  to  those  who  are  at  present  in  bondage  to 
fhem.  Still  it  is  deserving  of  serious  consideration,  whether 
it  would  be  either  wise,  or  just,  or  prudent,  to  leave  to  time 
the  emancipation  of  the  Slaves,  allowing  it  to  become 
general  merely  by  the  operation  of  principles  such  as  have 
been  alluded  to ;  or  whether  it  would  not  be  fit  to  adopt 
something  like  the  plan  recommended  about  thirty  yeara 
ago  by  the  late  Lord  Melville,  and  which,  if  carried 
into  effect,  would  have  left  at  this  time  scarcely  a  single 
Slave  in  the  whole  of  our  West-Indian  possessions.  I 
eannot  reflect  that  this  plan  was  not  carried  into  eflbet^ 
wiAout  deep  concern.  But  there  is  another  point  of 
extreme  importance  on  which  practically  all  parties  ought 
to  agree.  It  is,  whether  the  improving  of  the  condition  of 
the  Negroes  ought  to  be  the  work  of  the  British  Parliament^ 
or  whether  it  ought  to  be  left  to  the  Colonial  Legislatures  I 
For  myself,  I  frankly  confess,  that  if  the  Colonial  Legis- 
latnres  would  make  the  reform,  I  should  greatly  prefer  iL 
But  how  is  it  possible  for  me  to  expect  that  they  will  do 
it  ?  Have  we  not  large  experience  on  this  head ;  and  does 
not  all  our  experience  shew,  that  they  will  not  do  their 
duty  ?  Do  we  not  rememlber  that,  from  the  first  moment 
when  any  proceedings  weto  commenced  for  the  amev 
lioration  of  the  condition  of  the  Slaves,  the  Colonial 
Legislatures  invariably  opposed  eveiy  endeavour  of  the 
kind  ?  There  were  no  conseqnences  so  fatal,  no  injuries 
•o  great,  that  were  not  in  the  first  instance  predicted  ai 
certain  to  be  the  effect  of  any  interference,  even  to 
lessen  the  horrors  of  the  Middle  Passage ;  by  which,  it  may 
be  now  necessary  to  state,  was  meant  the  conveyance 
of  the  wretched  victims  from  Africa  to  the  West  Indies. 
Let  me  also  call  to  the  recollection  of  the  House,  tiiat  wack 
was  the  case,  not  only  when  propositions  of  the  kind 
came  from  persons  who  might  be  looked  upon  as  obnoxioiia 
to  the  West  Indians,  or  likely  to  be  suspected  by  thena. 
but  when  they  were  brought  forward  by  individuals  moat 
^respectable  from  their  rank  and  fortune,  and  dmraetei; 


tuid  lAtf  iMd  Ion;  beea  regained  by  tiie  i^laoten  wi^i 
fiiToar,  as  decidedly  pertial  to  tbeir  oanse.    In  UWp 
•■  hottoorable    genUeman  now  litting  opposite   to  ne 
(Mr.  C.  Ellis),  who  had  shewed  a  disinterested  spirit 
of  benevolence  towards  the  Negroes  on  his  own  properties^ 
wished  to  prevail  on  the  Colonists  to  adopt  some  general 
ffeforms.    The  personal  efforts  he  had  used,  and  the  saoiv 
fioes  he  had  made,  were  a  testimony  of  his  nnquestionabl^ 
sincerity.    He  was  desirous  of  introducing  a  leiormt  that^ 
if  carried  into  execntion»  he  hoped  might  have  had  the 
happiest  results.    But  he  wished  his  refonn  to  be  patronise^ 
and  carried  into  efiect  by  the  Legislatures  of  the  West 
Indies.    The  consequence  was»  that  all  his  exertions  were 
ineffectual ;  and  that  though  his  application  was  enforced 
by  the  most  powerful  of  all  pleas,  via.  that,  if  they  did 
not  reform  the  system  themselves,  the  British  Parliament 
would  infallibly  pass  the  much  dreaded  Abolition  Law,  yet 
even  with  this  enforcement,  the  Colonial  Assemblies  would 
do  nothing.    Agun ;  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten,  that  Ms» 
Bryan  Edwards,  the  historian  of  the  West  Indies,  and 
one    of  their   chief  champions,   himself  suggested  the 
reform  of  one  of  the  greatest  practical  grievances  of  the 
West  Indies,  via.  that  of  the  Slaves  being  liable  to  he 
aeiBed,  and  separately  and  even  singly  sold  for  the  payment 
of  their  master^s  debts ;  and  alio  the  abolition  of  the  Sun- 
day market.    He  stated,  that  it  was  only  necessary  for 
the  former  of  these  objects  to  repeal  a  particular  law  of 
OeoTge  II.  We  yielded  most  gladly  to  what  he  recommend- 
ed. The  law  that  stood  in  the  way  of  thb  improvement  was 
repealed  accordingly.  Bnt  to  this  day  not  one  of  the  thirteen 
Colonial  Assemblies  has  verified  Mr.  Edwards's  prediction, 
that,  so  soon  as  they  should  be  able,  they  would  redress 
this  crying  grievance.    Nothing  whatever  has  been  done, 
and  the  evil  still  remains  in  all  its  force.    Will  my  right 
honourable  friend  then  nay,  that  he  thinks  such  reforms  as 
are  necessary  %rill  be  fairly  and  practically  attempted  by 
the  Assemblies  of  the  islands  7    Can  he  think  it  pos» 
sibie  that  they  will  ?    I  know  my  right  honourable  friend*« 
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trients  and  principles  so  well*  that  I  am  wilfing  to  believe 
•he  will  not  saffer  himself  to  be  imposed  upon  in  thia  re- 
spect. Bat  let  him  beware ;  for  if  he  does  rely  on  them, 
he  will  assuredly  be  disappointed.  And,  let  it  never 
be  forgotten,  as  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  used  to  exclaim, 
these  poor  Negroes,  destitute,  miserable,  uniriendedt 
xlegraded  as  they  are,  are  nevertheless  his  Majesty's  Hege 
'subjects,  and  are  entitled  to  as  much^-aye,  let  me  remind 
my  right  honourable  friend,  by  the  principles  of  our  holy 
religion,  to  more — of  the  protection  of  the  Britisli  Consti^ 
tution,  because  they  are  deserted,  destitute,  and  degrad* 
«d.  On  this  very  account,  they  have  a  peculiar  claim  to 
our  sympathy  and  protection.  The  great  and  the  power- 
fill,  the  noble  and  the  affluent,  ought  to  feel  it  their  special 
duty  to  extend  their  aid  to  the  weak,  the  helpless,  and  the 
oppressed.  The  object,  I  trust,  will  be  accomplished  in 
one  way  or  another:  Slavery  is  a  great  moral  evil,  and  a 
great  physical  sufiTering;  and  I  trust  that,  ere  long,  means 
will  be  found  to  put  an  end  to  it.  It  is  impossible,  in  the 
present  state  of  the  world,  and  with  all  the  knowledge  that 
has  broken  in  upon  us,  to  suppose  that  Slavery  can  exist 
much  longer. 

I  do  not  wish  to  enter  into  any  invidious  topical;  though 
I  confess  my  right  honourable  friend  almost  tempted  me 
to  do  so,  when  he  took  upon  himself  to  compare  the  state 
of  the  Slaves  of  antiquity  with  the  condition  of  the  Slaves 
in  the  West  Indies.  Let  me  remind  him  at  least  of  one 
difference  between  the  two:  that  among  the  ancients  it 
was  not  in  general  difficult  for  the  Slave,  by  his  industry 
or  by  his  good  conduct,  to  obtain  his  emancipation  in  • 
few  years;  but  we  all  know  the  extreme  difficulty  of  doing 
so  in  the  West  Indies ;  we  all  know  how  in  fact,  of  late, 
obstacles  have  been  thrown  in  the  way  of  individnal 
manumissions.  But  upon  this  point  I  do  not  wish  at  thia 
time  to  go  into  any  unnecessary  discussion.  I  will  only, 
therefore,  in  conclusion,  remind  the  House  and  my  right 
honourable  friend,  that  the  grand  point  to  be  kept  in  mind 
is,  that  the  great  changes  that  are  contemplated,  and  the 
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liabi^  nmlflii^'fiMi  tbem,  siiAt  not  oily  be'racoiiH 
mended  strongly  to  the  Colonial  AMemblies ;  bat  the  6i>* 
Ternment  at  home  mast  see  them  carried  into  effect.  It 
is  a  part  of  the  doty  of  Chivermnent  to  see  that  what  is 
Md  oat  in  the  resolutions  is  in  troth  performed.  I  do 
■ot  wish  to  state  what  is  iovidioos ;  bat  it  is  necessary  that 
something  should  be  liientioned  on  this  head»  because  I 
most  say,  without  reserve,  that  hitherto  neither  GoTorn* 
aent  nor  Parliament  itself  has  done  its  duty. 

•  On  the  whole,  I  congratulate  my  honourable  friend 
(Mr.  F.  Buxton)  on  the  degree  of  success  which  has  thos 
far  attended  his  motion.  He  has  made  his  appeal  to  the 
House  and  to  the  Country ;  and  that  appeal  has  not  only 
been  heard  with  attention,  but  has  created  the  most 
general  and  lively  interest.  Let  us  liupe  and  trust  that 
my  right  honourable  friend  will  pursue  his  course,  the 
course  he  has  declared  that  he  will  pursue ;  and  that  the 
benefits  he  wishes  to  be  communicated  to  these  unhappy 
beings  may,  in  fact  and  practically,  be  secured  to  them. 
After  all  that  my  right  honourable  friend  has  conceded, 
I  know  not  what  my  honourable  friend  proposes  to  do 
as  to  the  motion  be  has  made;  but  it  may  be  observed, 
that  we  now  stand  in  a  perfectly  new  situation,  entirely 
different  from  that  in  which  we  stood  at  the  time  of  our 
entering  the  House,  and  when  the  motion  was  brought 
forward.  Let  it  be  remembered,  that  we  have  now  an 
acknowledgment  on  the  part  of  Government  that  the 
grievances  of  which  we  complain  do  exist,  and  that  a 
remedy  ought  to  be  applied.  We  have  also  the  assurance 
that  a  remedy  shall  be  applied.  This  slate  of  things  must 
give  the  utmost  satisfa<:tion  to  my  honourable  friend,  and 
to  all  those  who  feel  interested  in  the  success  of  his  ob- 
ject; and  under  these  circomstances,  I  will  no  longer 
detain  the  House,  than  by  expressing  my  confidence  that 
we  shall  this  night  lay  the  foundation  of  what  will  ulti^ 
Buttely  prove  a  great  and  glorious  superstrncture. 

•  Mr,  Ellis.— There  iss<vnethiiigso  fascinating  in  the  pe^ 
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•nitar  cbaraeter  of  tbe  eloquence  of  the  honoonUe  gentle-i 
Bian  who  hai  jast  Mt  down,  the  topics  also  on  which  ho  hae 
dwelt  in  bis  speech  are  oalcolated  to  appeal  so  forcibly  to 
all  the  best  feelings  of  his  hearers,  that  it  reqairea  no  or- 
dinarj  effort  to  rise  in  opposition  to  him  on  such  a  snl^eet. 
But  though  I  am  soiEciently  conscious  of  this  disadvantage^ 
and  of  the  still  greater  disadvantage  of  my  own  insnfli* 
ciencyy  1  feel  myself  called  upon  by  a  yet  stronger  seaae 
of  duty  towards  the  class  of  persons  to  which  I  belongs 
whose  interests  are  deeply  implicated  in  this  question^ 
to  stand  op  in  support  of  their  rights  and  in  vindicatioii 
of  their  characters.  For.  notwithstanding  the  declaratiott 
with  which  the  honourable  gentleman  who  made  this  mo* 
tiun  commenced  his  speech,  I  most  take  the  liberty  of 
saying,  that  he  did  not  very  cautiously  abstain  from  im- 
putations of  no  light  or  uninvidious  character;  and  I 
trust,  therefore,  that  the  motive  which  impels  me  thna  to 
claim  the  indulgence  of  the  House  will  induce  them  not 
to  withhold  it. 

In  standing  up»  as  I  do,  on  behalf  of  the  planters  of 
the  West  Indies,  and  as  one  of  that  body,  I  beg  not  to 
be  considered  as  the  champion  of  Slavery.  As  a  West- 
India  planter,  I  do  not  hold  myself  in  any  degree  respon- 
sible for  the  establishment  of  that  system  The  planters  of 
the  present  generation,  most  of  them  at  least,  found  theoH 
selves,  by  inheritance,  or  by  other  accidental  causes,  io 
possession  of  property  the  fruit  of  the  industry  of  thair 
ancestors  or  other  predecessors,  and  of  capital  vested  io 
the  West  Indies  by  them,  under  the  sanction  of  the  Go- 
vernment and  of  the  Parliament  of  this  country,  through 
their  encouragement,  and  in  reliance  on  their  good  faith. 
Thus  circumstanced, — their  own  property,  and  that  of  theiv 
nearest  connexions,  intimately  bound  up  with,  and  de« 
pendent  upon,  the  existence  of  the  scheme  of  sodety 
established  in  the  Colonies, — what  were  the  duties  which 
these  circumstances  imposed  upon  them!  I  conceive 
them  to  have  been — to  administer  that  svstem  with  libe- 
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rality— to  exercise  the  power  placed  in  their  hands  with 
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en  them,  oonjiisteiitly  with  fheir  own  safety  and  the  se^ 
eority  of  their  property,  to  mitigate  and  progresrively 
to  improve  the  condition  of  the  Negroes.  If  they  hare 
failed  in  these  duties,  they  have  incarred  a  fearfol  respon- 
sihiiity,  and  td  a  higher  Tribanal  than  this  Hoose.  Bat 
for  the  establishment  of  Slavery,  for  the  inherent  vice  of 
the  system,  for  that  original  sin,  they  are  not  responsible : 
the  responsibility  attache!^  npon  the  Grovemment  who 
framed  the  system,  and  upon  the  Parliaments  which  have 
repeatedly  sanctioned  it,  and  who  framed  and  have  np* 
held  it,  for  views  of  firitish  policy.  For  be  it  remem- 
bered always,  in  treating  this  qaestion,  that  oor  colonial 
system  was  not  establtfehed  for  the  sake  of  the  Colo- 
nies, but  for  the  encouragement  of  British  commerce 
and  manufactures;  for  the  purpose,  to  use  the  words 
6f  the  Navigation  Act,  *^  of  rendering  his  Majesty's 
Plantations  beyond  seas  beneficial  and  advantageous  to 
this  kingdom,  in  the  employment  of  English  ships  and 
English  seamen.''  It  is  the  same  with  respect  to  the  Slave 
Trade.  The  Slave  Trade,  in  its  origin,  had  no  reference 
to  our  Colonies :  there  are  on  record  Slave-trade  voyages, 
anterior  to  the  period  of  our  possession  of  the  West-India 
Colonies :  it  has  been  carried  on  for  its  own  sake,  and  in  or- 
der to  supply  foreign  countries  withSlaves ;  and  the  British 
Parliament  has  invariably  treated  it  as  a  part  of  that  system 
of  navigation  and  commerce  upon  which  oor  naval  power 
mainly  rested,  and  with  which  the  interests  of  the  Colonies 
were  connected  only  as  secondary  and  subservient,  and  as 
being  instrumental  to  the  support  of  those  great  paramount 
British  objects.  Parliament,  for  nearly  a  century  and  a  half, 
encouraged,  watched  over,  and  regulated  that  trade,  not  as 
was  the  case  from  the  period  when  the  honourable  Member 
for  Bratnber  undertook  the  subject  for  purposes  of  mercy 
towards  the  unhappy  victims  of  it,  but  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  to  British  subjects  the  exclusive  profits  of  the 
traffic,  and  in  order  to  render  it,  under  our  navigation 
laws;  one  of  tfie  means  of  oormaritime  strength.    Plarlia^ 
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■wot  enacted^  that  no  Slave  ships  should  be  admitted  intq 
par  Colonies  bat  frooi  British  ports ;  that  they  should  be 
British  built,  and  navigated  by  three  fourths  British  sea- 
men. Let  not  Parliament  then  suppose,  that  it  can  throw 
pff  from  itself,  and  fix  upon  the  planters  in  the  Colonies 
the  responsibility  for  this  long  course  of  crime.  The 
planters,  even  if  they  can  be  considered  as  participators  in 
the  crime  or  the  Slave  Trade,  must  be  acknowledged  to 
liave  been  seduced  into  it  by  the  mother  country.  For  the 
establishment  of  Slavery,  therefore,  they  are  in  no  degree 
responsible :  it  was  exclusively  the  work  of  the  Govern-: 
nent  and  Parliameut  of  Great  Britain ;  and  whatever  may 
be  the  sacrifice  involved  in  a  due  atonement  for  it.  they  are 
bound  to  take  it  upon  themselves.  They  have  no  right  to 
inflict  it  upon  the  Colonics. 

It  is  admitted,  on  the  port  of  those  who  bring  forward 
this  proposition,  or  at  least  it  has  been  declared,  that  it  is 
not  their  intention  to  injure  or  destroy  the  property  of  the 
planters.  All  ihetf  ask  is.  the  fair  protection  promised 
under  the  faith  of  Parliament :  Parliament  is  bound  to  fulfil 
its  duty  equally  to  both  parties — to  the  Slaves  and  to  the 
Planters.  We  are  bound  not  to  allow  a  natural  propensity 
to  indulge  an  amiable  feeling  of  humanity,  to  lead  us  away 
from  the  di:icharge.  however  irksome  or  inconvenient,  of 
the  obligations  of  justice :  still  less  should  we  be  warranted 
in  permitting[an  intemperate  zeal,  in  the  performance  of  th9 
one  duty,  to  lead  us  into  a  course  which  would  produce 
the  violation  of  both  of  them.  The  force  of  this  obliga- 
tion has  been  fully  admitted  by  the  honourable  gentleman 
on  the  other  side,  and  especially  by  the  honourable  Member 
for  Bramber.  in  the  speech  in  which  he  called  the  attention 
of  the  House  to  the  subject  early  in  the  present  session  • 
he  then  admitted,  that  we  had  not  a  right  "  to  pay  a  debt 
of  African  humanity  with  West-Indian  property."  (See 
Appendix  C.)  All  I  ask  of  him,  and  of  the  House,  is  tho 
equal  performuuce  of  these  duties :  1  would  even  be  con- 
tent to  rest  the  decision  of  this  question,  and  my  wbolQ 
luguoicnt  OQ  behalf  of  tho  West- India  planters,  on  UlQ 
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ftur  fiil8lment  or  one  or  them ;  namely,  the  doty  which  thii 
country  owes  to  the  Negroes.  I  entreat  the  House  to 
recollect  that  liberty,  though  the  greatest  of  all  politi- 
cal blessings,  is  a  blessing  capable  of  being  abased, 
if  conferred  on  persons  not  fitted  to  receive  it;  add 
abased  to  the  injury  of  those  very  persons  upon  whom  it 
IS  bestowed.  If  the  result  of  emancipation  were  to  be, 
as  at  this  moment  it  would  probably  be  in  Jamaica,  or  in 
any  other  of  the  islands,  whero  tliere  are  the  means  of 
subsistence  in  the  mountains  abundantly  sufficient  for  all 
the  wants  of  savage  life,  and  when  there  would  exist  no 
stimulus  to  labour  but  such  as  arises  from  the  artiGcial 
wants  of  civilized  society ;  if  the  result  were  to  be,  that 
the  Negroes  on  their  emancipation  were  to  betake  them- 
selves to  the  mountains — to  revert  to  their  former  habits 
of  savage  life — if,  forgetting  the  doctrines  and  truths  of 
Christianity  as  yet  but  recently  and  imperfectly  inculcated^ 
they  were  to  relapse  into  their  former  superstition — 
if»  abandoning  the  habits  of  peaceful  industry,  they  were 
to  have  recourse  to  plunder  and  violence  for  subsistence  ; 
if  such  were  to  be  the  result  of  emancipation,  let  me 
ask  whether  we  should  have  performed  our  duty  towards 
the  Negroes. 

I  conceive  our  duty  to  be  very  different — to  be  more 
difficult  and  more  complicated.  T  conceive  it  to  be — so 
to  prepare  them,  by  religious  instruction,  by  the  gradual 
acquisition  of  civil  rights,  and  by  the  habits  of  civilized 
life,  that  the  influence  of  those  habits  may  be  substituted 
for  the  authority  of  the  master  whenever  that  authority 
shall  be  withdrawn  ;  that  they  may  become  honest,  peace- 
able, moral,  and  industrious  members  of  a  free  society, 
and  that  the  transition  may  take  place  without  a  convul- 
sion, [n  a  word,  I  conceive  the  only  means  of  making 
atonement  for  the  original  crime  of  the  Slave  Trade,  and 
the  establishment  of  Slavery,  to  be,  through  the  benefits 
which  we  may  thus  confer  on  the  progeny  of  those  upon 
whom  we  inflicted  the  original  injury. 

It  it,  because,  in  my  opinion,  the  resolutions  proposed 
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by  the  boDourable  Member  would  not  have  the  magic 
power  of  eflectin^  this  object — because,  I  thiok.  the  con* 
sequence  of  adopting  them  mast  inevitably  be  to  produce 
results  in  direct  opposition  to  the  purpose  which  I  have 
no  doubt  the  honourable  gentleman  and  his  friends  have 
in  view — because  I  am  satisGed  that  the  resolutioDS.  if 
passed,  would  operate  like  a  proclamation  of  enfranchise* 
ment — because  the  declaration  that  their  liberty  had  beeo 
withheld  from  them,  contrary  to  the  principles  of  Chris* 
tianity  and  the  British  Constitution,  could  not  fail  to  be 
considered  by  the  Slaves  as  an  admission  of  their  right  to 
assert  their  liberty  by  whatever  means  of  violence  might 
be  in  their  power,  that  1  must  protest  against  this  work 
being  undertaken  by  this  House.  If  this  House  were  to 
resort  to  compulsory  enactments,  producing  resistance  on 
the  part  of  the  Colonies,  whether  their  resistance  should 
arise  from  unreasonable  apprehensions,  or  our  enactments 
should  originate  in  ignorance  of  the  feelings  and  habits 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  West  Indies  ;  whichever  party 
might  bo  in  the  wrong,  it  matters  not:  if  yon  were  to  hold 
up  to  the  Negroes  the  spectacle  of  the  British  Parliament 
legislating  in  their  favour,  and  the  Colonial  Assemblies 
resisting  the  benevolent  intentions  of  Parliament;  wonid 
not  the  Negroes  consider  the  British  Parliament  as  their 
benefactors,  and  the  Colonial  Assemblies  as  their  op- 
pressors I  And  could  the  existence  of  such  a  feeling  be  by 
possibility  consistent  with  contentment,  or  long  even  with 
submission  t 

I  conceive  that  it  is  not  fair  or  just  to  say,  with  the 
honourable  Member  who  spoke  last,  that  the  House  is 
driven  to  this  extremity  because  the  Colonial  Legislatoret 
proceed  so  slowly  in  the  work  of  amelioration.  I  beg  the 
honourable  gentleman  and  the  House  to  reflect  what  has 
been  the  rale  of  progress  by  which  the  peasantry  of  Ea- 
rope  have  arrived  at  their  present  condition  from  their 
former  state  of  villeinage  ;  how  large  a  portion  of  Eorope 
is,  even  at  this  moment,  inhabited  by  a  population  which, 
if  somewhat  raised  in  the  scale  of  society  above  the  Ne- 
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groes  of  the  West  Indies,  are  scarcely  in  a  less  degree 
depressed  below  the  state  of  freedom  which  is  enjoyed  by 
the  subjects  of  the  Grown  of  Great  Britain.  It  is  there- 
fore only  fair  to  consider  how  far  a  slow  progress  may  be 
essential  to  a  peaceable  transition  from  slavery  to  free- 
dom, at  all  times  and  in  all  countries ;  and  we  must  not 
forget  how  much  the  difficulties  are  complicated  and  in- 
creased, and  the  dangers  augmented,  I  should  say,  almost 
incalculably,  in  the  case  of  our  Colonies,  by  the  dif* 
ference  of  colour— by  the  feelings  and  prejudices  asso- 
ciated with  that  distinction — by  the  overpowering  numbers 
and  physical  force  of  the  Slave  population  as  compared 
with  the  White  inhabitants  of  the  colonies — and  by  the 
great  political  power  which  mnst  of  necessity  be  con- 
veyed by  an  equal  participation  in  all  the  civil  rights  which 
are  enjoyed  by  British  subjects  under  our  free  constitution. 

After  taking  into  account  all  these  considerations,  and 
giving  due  weight  to  the  complications  introduced  into 
the  question,  by  the  fears  of  the  one  party,  and  the 
claims  of  the  other,  we  shall  find  that  this  is  a  problem, 
perhaps,  of  more  difficult  solution  than  any  that  was  ever 
submitted  to  the  legislature  of  any  country.  It  is  only 
by  looking  fairly  at  this  difficulty,  that  we  can  judge  the 
right  which  we  have  to  charge  the  colonial  legislatures  with 
being  culpably  slow  in  the  progress  which  they  have  made. 
(See  Appendix  D.) 

Perhaps  I  might  be  justified  in  resting  their  defence 
solely  upon  these  general  grounds  ;  but  as  reference  has 
been  made  by  the  honourable  Member  who  spuke  last  to 
an  Address  adopted  by  the  House,  on  a  motion  which  I 
bad  the  honour  to  make  in  1797,  and  as  h<;has  taken 
occasion  to  reproach  the  Assemblies  of  the  islands  with 
baving  paid  little  attention  to  the  appeal  then  made  to 
them,  I  feel  myself  rather  personally  called  upon  to 
advert  somewhat  more  particularly  to  this  part  of  the  sub- 
ject. I  will  frankly  admit  that  the  sanguine  expectations 
in  which  I  at  that  time  indulged  (I  was  then  a  very 
yonng  man)  have  not  been  altogether  realized  :  I  admit 
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that  I  think  more  might  and  ought  to  have  been  done : 
I  believe  that  more  may,  and  I  trust  will  be  done  by  the 
Colonial  Legislatures,  when  applied  to,  as  there  u  reason 
to  believe  they  will  now  be  applied  to,  by  the  Government 
at  home. 

fiut  while  I  make  these  admissions,  I  trust  I  may  be 
allowed  to  state,  on  the  other  hand,  that  it  is  not  quite 
fair  to  say  nothing  has  been  done  by  the  Colonial  Legis- 
latiu^s  ;  and  that  much  of  the  reproach  which  has  been 
cast  upon  them  has  been  unmerited.  In  confirmation  of 
this  assertion,  I  beg  leave  to  notice  some  of  the  enact- 
ments which  have  been  passed  in  the  Assembly  of  Jamaica, 
with  a  view  to  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the 
Negroes.  1  am  sorry  to  trouble  the  House  by  going  into 
these  details ;  but  after  the  appeal  which  has  been  made 
to  me,  and  after  the  reproaches  to  which  I  have  referred, 
deeply  implicating  the  characters  of  most  respectable  per- 
sonSy  I  feel  that  I  am  in  a  manner  compelled  to  enter  into 
them.     In  the  same  vear  in  which  the  Address  which  I 
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have  mentioned  was  voted  by  this  House,  in  1797,  an 
Act  was  passed  by  the  Assembly  of  Jamaica,  with  a  view  of 
promoting  the  religious  instruction  of  the  Negroes^  and  of 
affording  further  encouragement  to  respectable  clergymeo 
to  establish  themselves  in  Jamaica.  In  this  Act  it  was 
made  part  of  the  duty  of  the  curates  and  rectors  of  every 
parish  to  attend  for  a  certain  time  on  every  Sunday  in 
their  churches,  for  the  purpose  of  affording  religious  in- 
struction to  the  Negroes  or  Persons  of  Colour  who  might 
be  disposed  to  receive  it.  A  fund  was  at  the  same  time 
established  for  the  maintenance  of  the  widows  of  the 
deceased  clergy.  In  the  years  1801,  1807,  1809»  and 
1816,  the  consolidated  Slave  Laws  were  passed,  forming 
a  consecutive  series  of  revisions  of  the  Slave  Laws  fiom 
1787 ;  each  revised  law  containing  new  regulations  in 
favour  of  the  Negroes.  In  the  last  law,  passed  in  1816^ 
some  clauses  were  inserted  specially  for  the  purpose  of 
meeting  some  of  the  objections  urged  in  this  conntcy 
against  the  colonial  codes :  one  of  them  furnishing  uew 
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facilities  to  maoamission  by  wiU»  and  providiog  proteotion 
for  any  Negroes  detained  in  any  jail  or  workhouse,  alleg* 
iog  themselves  to  be  free  ;  and  making  it  imperative  npon 
the  senior  magistrate  to  summon  a  special  session  for  the 
investigation  of  such  allegation. 

This  last  revision  of  the  Slave  Laws  was  preceded  by  a 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Assembly,  who  made  a  long 
and  elaborate  Report,  in  which  they  recommended.  First, 
the  prohibition  of  the  sale  of  Slaves  under  writs  o(  vendi- 
tioni exponas ;    next,   the    prohibiting  the  purchase  of 
Slaves  by  middle-men, — a  very  improper  practice^  and  one 
which   certainly  required  a  remedy  ;    and,  thirdly,   the 
enlarging  of  the  powers  of  vestries  as  a  council  of  pro- 
tection, and  the  placing  under  their  care  the  cases  of  all 
Negroes  who  might  have  cause  of  complaint  against  their 
masters.    The  two  last  of  these  recommendations  were 
adopted  by  the  Assembly.    The  first  of  them  was  taken 
into  consideration  by  the  House,  with  every  disposition  to 
amend  the  law  ;  but  it  was  found  to  involve  difficulties  that 
had  not  been  foreseen  by  the  Committee — difficulties  of 
alegal  character,  which  the  Assembly  were  not  able  to  sur- 
mount. The  Committee  had  also  taken  into  their  considera- 
tion the  question  of  attaching  the  Negroes  to  the  soil. 
The  difficulties   attending  the  enactment  of  a  law  of  this 
nature  are  stated  fully  in  their  Report.     The  objections 
were  such  as  either  had  reference  to  the  inconveniences 
which  might  result  from  it  in  point  of  law,  or  to  the  hardship 
which  the  Negroes  themselves  might  occasionally  sufier, 
from  being  attached  to  a  barren  and  unproductive  spot. 
With  respect  to  the  enactment  of  this  law,  and  the  repeal 
of  that  of  venditioni  exponas,  I  have  only  to  say,  that  if 
the  honourable  gentleman   can  obtain  a  solution   of  the 
legal  difficulties  from  his  Majesty's  Attorney-General,  or 
from  the  noble  lord  who  presides  in  the  court  of  Chancery; 
and,  if  the  inconveniences  alSecting  the  Negroes  them- 
selves cannot  be  obviated  ;  I  think  I  may  venture  to  say, 
no  objections  will  be  made  of  any  other  character — certainly 
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none  on  the  part  of  the  West-Tiidia  Planters,  connected 
with  their  own  immediate  interests.  (See  Appendix  E.) 

But  this  is  not  all  that  has  been  done  by  the  Assembly. 
In  1817,  a  Law  was  also  passed  to  make  it  imperative  on 
every  overseer  or  manager  of  an  estate  to  give  informa- 
tion to  the  coroner  of  the  death  of  any  Slave  who  may 
die  otherwise  than  according  to  the  common  course 
of  nature.  In  181($,  also,  an  Act  was  passed  for  the 
appointment  of  a  curate  in  each  parish  with  a  salary  of 
300/.  for  the  puq)ose  of  promoting  the  religious  instruction 
of  the  Slaves.  It  was  notified  to  the  Assembly  that  this 
provision  of  300/.  currency  (something  more  than  200/. 
sterling)  was  inadequate.  The  Assembly  did  not  say,  as 
they  might  have  done,  that  the  sum  so  provided  was  more 
than  double  the  amount  of  the  generality  of  curacies  in 
this  country,  and  even  equal  to  the  amount  of  many 
livings;  but  with  great  liberality  they  immediately  in- 
creased the  salary  to  500/.  currency. 

If  gentlemen  should  say,  as  has  been  not  nnfrequently 
the  practice,  that  these  enactments  are  a  dead  letter,  I 
must  beg  leave  most  positively  to  deny  the  truth  of  snch 
an  allegation ;  and  I  appeal  to  the  general  improvementwhich 
has,  as  I  understand,  taken  place  in  the  condition  of  the 
Ulack  population,  in  proof  of  the  correctness  of  my  assertion. 
In  1805,  when  I  was  myself  in  Jamaica,  the  treatment  of 
the  Slaves,  I  can  venture  to  assert  from  my  own  observa- 
tions, was  such  as  reflected  credit  on  the  liberality  and 
humanity  of  their  masters;  and  I  have  been  informed, 
and  from  authority  which  I  cannol  doubt,  that  since  that 
period  a  further  and  very  considerable  improvement  has 
taken  place  both  in  the  habits  and  behaviourof  the  Negroes, 
and  in  their  treatment  bv  the  White  inhabitants.  Since 
that  period  also,  nearly  the  whole  Negro  population  uf 
Jamaica  have  been  baptized  ;  and  I  am  further  informed, 
that  io  many  districts  marriages  have  become  very  frequent 
among  them.  I  do  not  state  these  improvements,  as 
claiming  any  great  credit  on  behalf  of  the  Legislature  of 
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Jamaica ;  but  I  tbiiik  1  am  justified  in  sayings  that  they 
bear  me  out  in  the  assertion,  that  a  general  and  progress 
sive  improvement,  has  been,  and  is  still,  going  on  in  that 
country.  (See  Appendix  F.) 

With  respect  to  many  of  the  regulations  alluded  to  by 
the  honourable  gentleman  who  opened  this  debate,  I  be- 
lieve that  no  objection  will  be  offered  on  the  part  of  the 
planters  in  the  West  Indies.     For  instance,  as  to  the  re- 
gulation for  securing  to  the  Negro  by  law,  that  property 
which  be  now  possesses  through  custom  only,  I  think  I 
can  venture  to  say,  there  will  not  be  made  the  slightest 
objection.     With  regard  also  to  a  point  which  has  been 
made  the  subject  of  great  reproach — I  mean  what  is  com- 
monly termed  the  driving  system — I  most  beg  leave  to  say, 
I  do  not  believe,  however  confidently  it  may  have  been 
asserted,  that  the  whip  is  used  as  a  stimulant  to  laboar. 
I  believe  it  will  be  found  tbat  the  whip  is  generally  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  driver — who  is  always  a  confidential 
Negro — more  as  a  badge  of  authority,  than  as  an  instru 
ment  of  coercion.     I  admit,   that   it   may    be — as   the 
appellation  denotes — the  remnant  of  a  barbarous  custom* 
But  it  is,  in  fact,  considered  at  present  only  as  a  symbol  of 
office.  (See  Appendix  G.)     It  is  not,  however,  of  import- 
ance now  to  discuss  this  point ;  for  I  am  persuaded  the 
planters  will  make  no  objection  whatever  to  the  prohibition 
by  law  of  its  use  for  either  purpose. 

With  respect  to  another  practice,  the  indecent  punish* 
ment  of  females  with  the  whip,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as 
to  the  propriety  of  passing  a  law  for  its  prohibition.  With 
regard  to  the  abolition  of  Sunday  markets,  and  the  afford- 
ing equivalent  time  to  the  Negroes  to  work  on  their  own 
account,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saving,  that  the  planters 
would  readily  agree  to  such  a  proposition,  provided  that 
the  means  of  employing  the  time  so  given  up  to  the  Ne- 
groes, in  religious  instruction,  can,  as  I  trust  it  will^  be 
afforded.  (See  Appendix  H.)-— With  respect  to  some  other 
points  adverted  to  by  the  honourable  Member,  I  fear  se- 
rious objections,  and  greater  practical  difficulties  than  he  is 
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himself  aware  of,  may  be  found  to  exist.     I  have,  how- 
ever, 110  doubt,  but  that  the  West-India  planters  will  con- 
sent to  every  fair  and  reasonable  proposal  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  condition  of  the  Slaves.     But  gentlemen 
must   not  be  surprised  if  modifications  of  detail,  which 
may  not  have  occurred  to  them,  should  be  found  essential 
to  the  safe  or  beneficial  adoption  of  such  improvements  in 
the  colonies.     It  is  with  great  reluctance  that  I  trouble 
the  House  by  going  into  these  details ;  but  there  is  another 
point  on  which  so  much  stress  has  been  laid,  that  I  cannot 
pass  it  over.  Much  obloquy  has  been  cast  upon  the  colonies 
on  account  of  the  general  inattention  paid  to  religious 
duties  in  those  countries,  and  the  licentious  habits  both  of 
the  Black  and  White  inhabitants.     I  am  far  from  meaning 
to  be  the  apologist  of  such  a  state  of  manners  ;  but  I  must 
beg  it  to  be  recollected,  that,  among  other  paramoiHit  rights 
which  the  mother  country  has  retained,  she  has  included 
that  of  the  superintendance  and  patronage  of  ttfe  Church 
Establishment  in  the  colonies.  She  has  undertaken  to  pro- 
vide them  with  religious  instruction  ;  she  has  placed  the 
clergy  under  the  jurisdiction  of  an  English  bishop ;  and 
she  has  given  to  the  Governor  of  each  colony,  who  is  ap- 
pointed by  the  Crown,  the  nomination  of  nil  the  livings. 
The  sole  and  single  duty  left  to  the  colonies  is  the  charge 
of  providing  salaries  for  the  clergy.     If  that  duty  has  been 
discharged  by  them  with  a  degree  of  liberality  which  sets 
all  reproach  at  defiance  ;-»if  that  very  liberality  has  ope- 
rated as  a  temptation  to  the  abuse  of  the  patronage  so 
reserved  by  this  country  ; — ^if  clergymen  have  been  select- 
ed with  less  regard  to  their  fitness  for  the  due  performance 
of  their  religious  duties  than  to  their  need  of  the  large 
profits  of  the  livings ;  and  if  the  clergy,  so  appointed,  did 
not  pay  that  attention  to  the  moral  and  religious  indtmc- 
tion  of  the  Negroes  which  they  ought  to  have  done,  and 
which  all  admit  to  be  so  desirable ;  if  they  have  not  ob- 
tained that  influence  over,  and  that  respect  from,  the  White 
inhabitants  of  the  colonies,  which  belongs  to  their  sacred 
character,  I  ask  where  does  the  responsibility  attach  for 
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tlie  bad  ftate  of  morak  of  a  lociety  so  negloeted,  ai  Co 
that  point  upon  which  the  morality  of  all  socie^  must  de- 
pend? (See  Appendix  I.)  I  do  not  mean  to  insinuate, 
that  such  complaints  can  be  truly  urged  against  the  clergy 
in  .the  colonies  at  the  present  moment:  I  believe,  on  the 
oontrary,  that  the  church  patronage,  in  the  island  of  Ja- 
maica at  least,  is  judiciously  bestowed  by  the  noble  Duke 
at  the  head  of  the  government  there ;  and  I  beg  leave  to 
ofler  to  the  right  reverend  prelate,  under  whom  the  clergy 
are  at  present  placed,  the  humble  tribute  of  my  gratitude 
far  the  zeal  and  interest  which  he  has  shewn  in  furthering 
the  relij^oos  instruction  of  the  Slaves.  But  the  present 
state  of  morals  and  manners  in  the  West  Indies,  b  the 
fruit  of  seed  sown  long  ago,  and  not  easily  nor  speedy 
to  be  eradicated.  Be  the  responsibility,  however,  as  to 
the  cause,  where  it  may,  the  duty  of  remedying  the  evil, 
I  agree,  is  not  the  less  urgent.  But  that  remedy  is  not 
to  be  found  in  the  emancipation  of  the  Negroes.  No 
mode  of  arguing  can  be  more  fallacious,  nor,  I  must  take 
the  liberty  of  saying,  more  unfair,  than  to  cite  the  bad  state 
of  morals  in  the  West  Indies,  as  a  reason  for  the  enfran- 
chisement of  the  Slaves.  It  may  be  an  argument  ad  invu' 
diam,  a  powerful  means  of  exciting  feelings  prejudicial  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  colonies,  but  it  can  be  no  reason  for 
enmncipatioa.  Emancipation  is  not  the  only,  nor  the 
best  remedy— as  that  argument  would  imply— the  best,  and, 
I  will  venture  to  say,  the  only  remedy  for  the  present  state 
of  morals  in  the  colonies,  is  the  influence  of  religion. 
Enuuicipation,  I  contend,  has  not,  per  se,  any  tendency 
la.  remedy  the  evil.  The  utmost  state  of  moral  licentbus" 
ness,  we  all  know,  is  compatible  with  the  utmost  degree  of 
|K>litical  freedom.  And  freedom,  if  given  to  the  Negroes 
before  they  are  fitted  to  receive;  it,  would  only  confirm  and 
aggravate  the  evil.  (See  Appendix  K.)  We  must  there- 
ibre  look  to  another  course.  The  only  course,  as  I  con- 
eeive,  consistent  alike  with  the  duties  of  real  humanity 
.  towards  the  Negroes,  and  of  justice  towards  the  proprie- 
ton  in  the  colonies,  is  that  recommended  in  the  Besolu- 
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tiooi  of  my  rigkt  honourable  friend.  In  ponmiag  tknt 
coarse,  tke  Government  are  entitled  to  the  fiur  and  honeal 
co-operation  of  the  West  Indians  in  this  country,  and  io 
the  colonies ;  and  I  trust  that  the  confidence  which  will  be 
inspired  by  the  able  and  statesmanlike  manner  in  which  ny 
right  honourable  friend  has  treated  this  question,  will  en* 
sure  the  application  to  the  Colonists  not  being  made  in  nun. 
Time  was»  when  I  should  have  hazarded  the  aniioipatien 
tiiat  snch  a  course  would  have  also  met  with  the  approba* 
tion  of  honourable  gentiemen  most  particulariy  interested 
in  favour  of  the  Africans.  That  course  is  indeed  poinlad 
out  and  described  with  equal  distinctness  and  eloquence, 
by  a  writer  sopposecl  to  be  the  organ  of  their  sentimeuta ; 
and  an  authority  to  which  I  am  particularly  glad  to  be  aUe 
to  appeal,  as  not  being  liable  to  the  suspicion  of  any  nndne 
partiality  to  the  West-Indians*  In  describing  the  views 
of  the  Abolitionists,  in  respect  to  the  future  emancipation 
of  the  Negroes,  he  says,*— '*  They  did  not  aim  at  an  eman* 
cipation  to  be  e£fected  by  insurrection  in  the  West  In- 
dies, or  to  be  ordained  precipitately  by  positive  law :  hot 
they  never  denied,  and  scrupled  not  to  avow,  that  they 
did  look  forward  to  a  future  extinction  of  Slavery  in  the 
colonies,  to  be  accomplished  by  the  sam$  happy  mmuu 
which  formerly  put  an  end  to  it  in  Engkmd;  namely,  by 
a  benign,  though  insensible,  revolution  in  opinions  and 
manners,  by  the  encouragement  of  particular  manumia^ 
siens,  and  the  progressive  melioration  of  the  condition  of 
the  Slaves,  till  it  should  eSde  imeensibly  into  general  firee^ 
dom.  They  looked,  in  short,  to  an  emancipation,  ef 
which  not  the  Slavee,  but  the  wuuters,  should  be  the  wit 
ing  instruments  or  authors.**    p.  8. 

The  writer  then  goes  on  to  describe  the  particular  aede 
in  which  the  extinction  of  Slavery  was  accomplished  ia 
England. 

*'  In  England,  if  it  be  asked  what  cause  most  powe^- 
firily  contributed  to  the  dissolution  of  the  degfoding  boi^ 
dage  of  our  ancestors,  the  answer  must  cleariy  be^  Tie 
ecKtreme  favour  shewn  to  individual  enfranehiaenenta  If 


^bjmigen  ud  the  laws.  JheX  baneful  gnnrth'df  fereigb 
coaqiiest^  or  eaAy  baTbarisniy  tttkinag€f  had  neaily  oTer* 
qmad  the  whole  field  now  covered  with  the  most  glbrioiu 
harrest  of  liberty  and  social  happiness  that  ever  earth  pro- 
dvoedy  and  where  not  one  specimen  of  the  noxious  weed 
nmains ;  yet  it  was  fio#  ploughed  «|i  by  renolution,  or 
■own  down  by  the  scythe  of  a  Legiilative  AhoUtion^  but 
was  pinched  np^  stalk  by  stalk ,  by  the  progressive  hand 
of  prwats  and  voluntary  enfranchisement.  Slaveiy  ceased 
in  England  only  because  the  last  Slave  at  length  obtained 
his  manumissioni  or  died  without  a  child/  p.  40. 

I  would  recommend  this  text  to  my  rig^t  honodrable 
friend  and  his  colleagues  for  their  guidance,  in  the  prose* 
cution  of  the  great  work  wluch  they  have  now  undertaken. 
He  will  iod  it  in  the  eighth  and  the  fortieth  pages  of  the 
Beport  of  the  African  Institution,  published  in  the  yeaf 
1816.  I  will  only  add,  that  to  the  extinction  of  Slavery^  wo 
to  be  accompliihed — namely,  "by  the  same  happy  means  as 
io  England/  with  the  same  regard  to  private  property,  and 
a  similar  mainleflanee  of  the  public  tranquillity, — I  not  only 
have  no  olgection  to  offer,  but,  with  such  limited  means 
as  I  possess,  I  should  feel  bound  to  lend  my  humble  snp« 
pert  (See  Appendix  L.) 

Mr.  William  Smith.^— Notwithstanding  there  may 

have  been  semefliing  objectionable  in  the  tone  and  manner 

of  the  honourable  gentleman  who  has  just  sat  down'  (Mr* 

£ili0),  I. have  on  this  account  nothing  to  retort,  but  I  am 

Mady  to  give  him  all  imaginable  credit  for  the  sentiments  he 

him  himself  deolared,  and  on  which,  I  hope,  he  has  consulted 

the  opinions  of  a  large  nnmber  of  persons,  who  in  a  r^sis^* 

^aoe  to  a  proposition-  of  this  nature  would  be  extremely 

^mady  tp  join  him.    In  many  of  the  facts  he  has  stated, 

^nd  io  much  of  the  reasoning  he  has  advanced,  X  am 

^meh  disposed  to  agree,  and  in  nothing  more  than  what 

ivsi^ed  upon  so  strongly  by  my  honourable  friedd,. 

began  thb  debate,  that  this,  the  first,  and  every  other 

rlp«toda^«BMU|oipation  must  be  gmdual.    But  nVtt, 
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there  is  thii  great  diatinctioD  between  us,  more  Daterifll 
than  I  wish  it  were,  that  while  I  admit,  on  the  one  hand, 
that  the  emancipation  of  the  Negroes  must  be  gpradnal,  I 
think  at  the  same  time  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  it 
should  be  rendered  certain.  It  is  upon  the  uncertainty 
of  what  has  been  proposed  to  us  this  night  by  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  on  the  other  side,  that  I  feel  my- 
self most  dissatisfied.  The  honourable  gentleman  who 
spoke  last  has  referred  to  a  measure  taken  by  himself^  or 
at  hb  suggestion,  many  years  ago,  which  unquestionably 
did  him  great  honour  at  the  time :  he  has  acknowledged, 
that,  because  the  execution  of  his  proposition  was  left  to 
the  Legislatures  of  the  West  Indies,  it  did  not  effect  aU 
the  good  he  had  intended  towards  the  Negroes.  Now, 
on  this  particular  point,  I  must  beg  leave  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House,  and  of  the  right  honourable  gentleman,  to  a 
circumstance  which  he  may  have  forgotten.  On  the  19th 
June,  1816,  an  honourable  relative  of  the  honourable  gentle- 
man on  the  other  side,  proposed  a  Resolution,  from  the 
conclusion  of  which  I  will  read  the  following  words :  **  And 
that  hb  Royal  Highness  will  be  pleased  to  recommend,  in 
the  strongest  manner,  to  the  local  authorities  in  the  re- 
spective Colonies,  to  carry  into  effect  every  measure  whick 
may  tend  to  promote  the  moral  and  religious  improvement 
as  well  as  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  the  Negroes* 
Here  then  we  get  into  thb  dilemma ;  either  the  Colonial 
Assemblies  have  carried  those  ameliorating  measurea  into 
effect,  or  they  have  not :  if  they  have  not,  it  may  arise 
from  one  of  two  causes ;— either  that  the  parties  were 
inattentive  to  the  recommendation  so  strongly  urged  by 
thb  Glovemment ;  or  that  they  saw  the  moral  and  religious 
improvement,  and  the  comfort  and  hapinness  of  the  Ne- 
groes, with  eyes  very  different  from  those  with  winch 
Parliament  contemplated  them.  I  should  wish  to  know, 
then,  what  greater  security  we  have  at  this  moment  for 
effective  exertions  on  the  part  of  the  West-Indian  le- 
gislatures, if  we  adopt  the  Resolution  of  the  right  honour* 
aUe  gentieman  which  has  just  been  proposed.   We  wmf- 
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decisiTe  measures  for  melioratiag  the  condidon  of  the 
Siave  population  of  his  Majesty's  colonies:"  but  are  we 
sure  that  it  will  be  of  any  use  to  declare  it?  After  the 
adoption  of  the  former  Resolution  which  I  have  just  noticed, 
we  received  information  from  the  best  authority  that  the 
laws  passed  in  the  West  Indies  were,  even  avowedly 
among  themselves,  only  to  gain  time,  and  to  quiet  the 
Pariiament  and  People  of  England. 

[The  honourable  Member  read  a  quotation  from  the 
document  he  referred  to,  and  then  proceeded.] 

What  I  have  to  ask  is  this :  Have  the  important  objects, 
so  recommended,  been  accomplished  within  the  last  seven 
years,  or  have  they  not  ?  Nay,  I  will  ask  a  question  much 
more  home :  Has  any  one  of  the  propositions  mentioned 
to-night  as  almost  a  ^in^  qua  non,  with  a  view  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  condition  of  the  Negro,  been  put  even  in  a  train 
of  accompUshment  in  the  West  Indies  l  The  fact  is,  that 
when  the  returns  from  the  Colonies  were  laid  upon  the 
table  the  other  day,  (which,  allow  me  to  say,  ought  to  have 
been  there  long  since,  having  been  ordered  two  years  ago),  I 
turned  over  the  book,  expecting,  of  course,  to  find  the  pro- 
per return  from  Jamaica;  and  it  was  not  till  after  I  had  gone 
through  it  twice,  that  I  could  persuade  myself,  which  I  did 
very  reluctantiy,  that  it  was  really  wanting.  Not  one  word 
from  that  most  important  of  all  the  islands.  (See  Appendix 
M.)  And  yet  without  that  return  we  must  take  what 
has  been  done,  merely  upon  the  representations  of  the 
honourable  gentieman:  I  mean  what  has  been  done, 
among  other  things,  for  the  moral  and  religious  improve-^ 
ment  of  the  Negroes.  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  Jamaica  Gazette, 
•dated  no  longer  ago  than  in  November  last,  in  which 
it  appears  that  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Assembly: 
reported,  that,  excepting  in  two  or  three  large  parishes,  it. 
liad  not  been  found  that  the  measures  taken  for  the  reli- 
gions improvement  of  the  Blacks  had  been  attended  wUh 
•necau.  As  far  as  my  own  private  information  goos,  I 
9aa^  iiqf,  that  those  measures  have  been  attended  with  Toy 


KUle  advantage  indeed.  I  am  afraid  it  will  be  bmmd  tint 
the  expectationa  of  the  Britiah  Pariiament»  wo  fiv  fron 
beang  realized,  have  been  grievously  disappoiuted^and  tibal^ 
aa  to  moral  cultivation,  the  cauae  haa  gone  as  mach  bacit- 
ward  in  aome  oaaea  aa  forward  in  othera :  ao  far  too  firom 
any  facilitiea  having  been  given  to  mannmiaaion,  it  it  now 
more  difficult  thav  it  waa  at  any  foimer  period. 

It  concerned  me  much  to  hear  the  honourable  gaatlo' 
man  who  apoke  last,  ao  openly  object  to  any  interferaice 
on  thia  subject  by  the  Britiah  Parliament.  He  waa  oppo- 
aed  to  all  interference  and  almoat  proteated  againat  it. 

ilfr.  Ellii  [iuterpoaed] — My  obaervationa  were  directed 
againat  the  policy  and  conaeqnences  of  interference. 

Afr.  WUUam  Smitk. — I  understood  him  to  proteat,  or 
to  aay  what  nearly  amounted  to  a  protest,  againat  any 
interference  on  the  part  of  the  Legislature  here  on  behalf 
of  the  Slaves.  If  I  was  mistaken,  I  am  glad  of  it ;  and  I 
would  rather  take  his  interpretation  of  his  own  words,  than 
attempt  to  put  my  own  sense  upon  them.  But  if  we  are 
to  be  threatened  with  consequences,  and  to  be  talked  to 
of  the  impolicy  of  interference  on  the  part  of  the  Britiah 
Parliament,  if  the  proceedings  of  the  Coloniata  should  be 
too  dilatory  and  inefficient  to  meet  the  juat  expectations 
of  thia  country ;  and  if  we  are  to  forbear  because  we  are 
so  threatened,  I  fear  that  the  conclusion  of  our  undertaking 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Negroes  is  by  no  means  so  near  aa 
we  could  desire,  Durbg  the  first  period  of  our  labours, 
we  know,  from  the  honourable  gentleman  himself,  that  they 
did  not  satisfy  his  own  expectations;  and,  during  the  latter 
period,  we  are  equally  sure  that  they  did  not  satisfy  ova. 
What  better  ground  of  confidence  do  we  now  poaaeaa  2 
I  muat  indeed  think  that,  after  all  we  have  aeen  upon  tUa 
aubject,  aftear  all  the  experience  we  have  had,  during  a  long 
aeriea  of  yeara,  we  are  entitled  to  demand  aome  gmtar 
aecnrity  than  the  right  honourable  gentleman,  inhiaBeaohii- 
tiona,  haa  given  ua. 

It  ia  not  my  intention,  at  thia  period,  and  after  what  haa 
been  already  and,  to  go  into.detaila ;  but  I  fcetdisymiiwli 


to  wttCetid  against  some  of  the  most  material  pohlf  ad- 
verted to  by  the  hoaoundble  gendeman.    As  to  die  first 
setdement  of  the  colonies,  it  is  a  long  way  indeed  for  the 
henonrable  gendeman  to  look  back ;  and  I  confess  f  see 
no  necessity  for  it»  since  it  makes  nodiing  for  his  argnment. 
I  shall  not  follow  him  diidier ;  but  when  he  tells  ns,  that  the 
emaoeipatioa  of  the  villeins,  and  the  destmction  of  feudal 
tenures,  was  die  work  of  many  ages,  I  must  ask  whether 
gendemen  really  do  think  diat  noa^,   in  the  nineteendi 
century,  we  are  to  make  no  quicker  progress  in  the  anni- 
hilation of  Slavery  ?  and  when  we  know  too,  that  it  is 
held  ia  detestation  by  the  whole  British  people  ?    Have 
we  no  additional  lights  to  guide  us  in  1823,  beyond  those 
which  were  possessed  in  1400  ?    We  know,  in  point  of 
faet,  that  at  that  time  the  trade  in  Slaves  between  Bristol 
and  Ireland  had  scarcely  ceased.    In  the  13th  century,  it 
is  an  unquestionable  fact,  that  Englishmen  were  kidnapped 
on  the  shores  of  the  Bristol  Channel,  then  taken  to  Ire- 
land, and  there  actually  sold  as  Slaves,  until  the  practice 
was  put  an  end  to  by  the  Irish  themselves-— on  account  of 
its  acknowledged  inhumaoity. 

But  I  beg  leave  upon  this,  and  every  occasion  when  die 
opportunity  offers,  to  enter  my  strongest  and  most  indig- 
nant protest  against  the  doctrine  of  treating  man  as  the 
property  of  man ;  and  never  will  I  admit  that  claims  of  a 
nature  so  immoral  and  extravagant,  are  to  be  treated  with 
aa  much  delicacy  as  private  rights  of  a  legitimate  descrip- 
tion.   Unless  we  utterly  reprobate  this  idea  in  the  first 
ioEStance,  we  do  almost  nothing;  and  it  is  chiefly  to  endea- 
TOUT  to  destroy  this  notion,  which  in  some  quarters  seems 
even  yet  to  prevail,  that  I  have  risen :  very  much  indeed 
for  this  especid  reason,  do  some  of  the  propositions  of 
■sy  honourable  friend  deserve  to  be  preferred  to  those  of 
the  right  honourable  gentleman.    As  long  as  we  suffer 
ourselves,  or  any  person  or  persons  connected  with  us, 
or  dependent  upon  us,  to  apprehend  that  it  is  possible 
to  hoU  the  same  unconditional  property  in  dieir  fellow- 
oiav  «»*4ir  any  ether  spades  of  produetioih^^ttntit  that 
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and  be  was  led  to  state  circmnstanoes  which  had  oeconM 
to  himself,  as  testifying  powerfolly  to  the  beneficent  effects 
of  religious  instraciion,  both  to  the  Slaves  themselfes, 
and  to  their  owners.  Inheriting  a  small  landed  property 
in  one  of  the  lesser  islands,  he  at  once  ascertained  that» 
both  from  local  circamstances,  and  from  the  duties  of  the 
parochial  clergy  to  their  White  and  Coloured  flocks,  and 
from  their  being  too  highly  educated  for  the  missionary 
task  among  human  beings  so  utterly  ignorant,  narrow- 
minded,  and  thoughtless,  as  the  unconverted  Negroes  are, 
he  could  not  obtain  spiritual  aid  for  them  from  the  clergy 
of  the  Church  of  England.  He  then  soHoited  it  of  the 
Moravian  Brethren ;  doing  so  with  the  concorrenee  of 
respectable  persons  in  the  island,  whose  co-operation  he 
was  most  anxious  to  obtain  for  the  success  of  his  views,  as 
he  knew  how  favourably  they  were  impressed  with  regard 
to  that  very  respectable  and  meritorious  sect.  Circum- 
stances foreign  to  himself,  but  in  which  the  pious  and 
excellent  persons  to  whom  he  addressed  himself  were 
blameless,  rendered  this  application  unsuccessful:  there 
then  remained  no  other  source  of  religions  instruction  but 
that  of  the  Wesleyan  Mission.  This  was  the  one  he  was 
the  least  inclined  to  address  himself  to,  on  account  of  the 
strong  feelings  against  them  which  he  knew  to  exist  in 
the  bosoms  of  those  whose  co-operation  was  most  im- 
portant to  the  attainment  of  his  views ;  but  as  no  other 
resource  remained,  and  the  choice  was  between  heathenism 
in  its  worst  shape,  and  Christianity  as  preached  by  a  Pro- 
testant sect,  he  could  not  hesitate  a  moment  what  to  do. 
He  was  bound  to  say,  that  the  Wesleyan  Committee  had 
met  his  wish  for  missionary  aid  with  distinguished  readi- 
ness, piety,  and  liberality.  From  his  intercourse  with 
its  members,  and  his  increasing  knowledge  of  the  opera- 
tions of  its  servants,  and  of  the  subject  in  general,  he 
had  no  less  reason  to  be  surprised,  when,  on  the  respon^ 
Bibllity  for  the  conduct  of  two  other  estates  in  Jamaica  de- 
volving in  a  great  degree  upon  him,  at  a  subsequent  pbriod, 
ha  ftnM  a  state  of  things  virhich   w«s  snfflolMifly  ^ 
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stractive.  On  one  of  these  estates,  the  best  and  the 
largest,  the  Negroes,  though  baptized,  were  in  e? ery  other 
respect  completely  heathen  ;  grossly  depraved  and  immo- 
ral ;  and  its  aflfairs  very  disadvantageously  circamstaooed. 

The  condition  of  the  other  estate  was  decidedly  better. 
It  is  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  one  of  the  atationt 
of  the  Weslevan  missionaries,  whose  labours  had  led  the 
far  greater  part  of  the  Black  population  to  real  and  prao- 
tical  Christianity.  He  had  ascertained  that,  in  the  Tear 
1821,  of  130  males,  ten  were  found  to  be  of  condact 
more  or  less  reprehensible,  and  had  been  punished ;  of 
130  females,  one  alone  had  received  reprehension  and 
punishment :  and  the  attorney  of  the  estate,  a  man  of  very 
respectable  character,  speaking  of  the  great  improve- 
ment in  the  morals  and  conduct  of  the  Negroes  within  a 
few  years,  says,  that  "  this  improvement  is  so  decisive, 
and  the  progressive  discontinuation  of  punishment  so 
marked,  that  he  has  a  confident  hope  that  punishment  will 
die  away,  and  be  extinguished  at  no  distant  period ;  and 
that  the  beneficial  eflects  arc  to  be  attributed  almost  ex- 
clusively to  tlie  labours  of  the  Wesleyan  missionaries,**— 
men  whose  zeal  for  the  cause  of  their  Master,  and  active 
exertions  for  the  weal  of  their  fellow-creatures,  he  ponr^ 
trays  in  strong  colours. 

Sir  G.  Rose  observed,  that  enough  had  now  been  said 
to  shew  the  practicability  of  effecting  the  oonversion  of 
the  Negroes,  by  following  up  the  beginning  thus  made; 
that,  besides  these  considerations  of  the  highest  natareb 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  power  of  Christianity  alone 
to  effect  the  objects  of  the  House  in  favour  of  the  Negroeib 
when  it  shall  be  general  in  the  West  Indies;  that  siavefj 
cannot  stand  against  real:  and  universal  Christianity ;  that 
obstacles  to  the  emancipation  of  the  Slaves,  now  multiplied 
and  most  serious,  must  vanish  before  it;  that  be  oonld, 
were  it  not  to  trespass  too  much  on  the  time  of  the  Hoaao. 
give  proofs  that  the  improved  religion  of  the  Slavei  had 
already  reflected  a  light  upwards,  and  acted  on  classes  of 
society  above  them,  producing  new  feelings,  and  a  new 
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iiBpiilte ;  and  that  in  an  island  where  the  greatest  pro- 
gren  bad  been  made  in  evangelizing  the  Negroes,  in- 
stitations  were  actnally  in  progress,  of  which  the  West 
Indies  wonld  not  have  been  regarded  as  susceptible  a 
few  years  back.  Bat  he  was  bonnd  to  shew  that  he  was 
holding  ont  no  illosive  hope ;  a  regular  improvement  in 
the  feelings  of  the  West-India  proprietors  and  of  their  at- 
torneys, was  in  rapid  progress,  as  demonstrable  by  varions 
facts. 

The  Wesleyans  are  excladed  from  no  one  island  ;  and 
as,  with  respect  to  them  alone,  of  all  Christian  teachers, 
hare  exceptions  been  taken,  where  ihey  are  admitted,  all 
others  assuredly  are.    Upon  seven  islands  every  estate 
is  open  to  their  missionaries ;  and  this  will  be  the  case  with 
an  eighth,  when  they  can  occupy  the  ground.    They  have 
access  to  a  third  of  the  estates  in  Jamaica,  and  to  a  half  of 
those  in  Dominica;  and  they  have  missions  in  Barbadoes.- 
The  following  may  be  a  tolerably  accurate  statement  of 
the  progreips  of  conversion  amongst  the  Slaves  of  the 
British  West-Indies.    There  are  in  those  settlements  not 
quite  800,000  Slaves ;  of  them,  about  63,600  are  adults. 
ander  the  care  of  the  Wesleyans ;  and  of  these,  a  very  large - 
proportion,  are  not  merely  baptized  Christians,  but  such  > 
in  their  lives ;  as  those  whose  conduct  is  repugnant  to  their 
Christian  profession  are  excluded  from  their  communion.  If 
to  this  number  is  added  that  of  children  under  instruction, 
and  children  of  Christian  parents  baptized,  and  who  re-  * 
eehre  instruction  as  soon  as  they  are  capable  of  profiting 
liy  it,  the  total  number  of  Christians  aggregated  to  the 
Wcileyiins  may  be  taken  at  about  80,000.  And  if  those  in ' 
real  oommnnion  with  the  Moravians,  who  form  a  consider-  * 
able  mass ;  with  the  Baptists  in  Jamaica ;  with  the  Scotch 
Choroh,  and  the  agents  of  the  London  Missionary  Society 
at  «DeoMran  and  Berbice;    and  with   the  Church    of 
&^;knd;   are    computed  at  20,000,  the  total  will  be 
lOO^ftOOO,  or  an  eighth  part  of  the  whole.   It  is  particularly 
to  be  oha€rved>  that  besides  whatever  aid  may  be  derived- 
.  Aomt^km  ■lisioiiary  sQurces,  the  Wesleyans  alone,  had 


they  raffioieat  pecaniary  resources,  could  -  doable  the 
number  of  their  preachers  of  the  Gospel  instantly,  inde- 
pendently of  whatever  increased  supply  they  may  be  able 
to  furnish  to  meet  a  growing  demand.  Each  of  their 
missionaries  costs  them  annoallv  from  150/.  to  250/.9  ac* 
cording  to  the  state  of  his  family.  The  average  may  then 
be  taken  at  200^,  and  one  missionary  is  considered  at  com- 
petent to  the  instruction  of  1000  Negroes.  It  is  true 
that  they  wisely  allow  no  one  to  pay  their  servants  but 
themselves :  but  they  accept  of  all  contributions  to  tboir 
funds;  and  sach  proprietors  as  will  contributep  either 
jointly  with  others,  or  separately,  according  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  their  estates,  the  means  of  maintaining  a 
missionary,  on  the  footing  of  expense  and  extent  of  labour 
speciBed,  are  sore  of  obtaining  for  their  estates  the 
spiritual  labours  necessary  for  the  conversion  of  their 
Negroes. 

The  duty  to  obtain  such  instruction  is  solemn,  urgent, 
and  imperative :  the  facility  of  obtaining  it  is  such  as  has 
now  been  shewn;  and  it  is  one  that  should  be  made  positive 
and  obligatory  by  law:  and  he  felt  an  extreme  anxiety 
that  legal  provision  should  be  made  to  compel  exertions 
of  the  landholders  to  procure  teachers  of  the  Grospel  for 
the  Negroes  through  the  whole  of  the  British  West-India 
settlements ;  that  returns  of  the  progress  of  religious  in- 
structioa should  be  required;  and  that  every  proprietor 
should  at  certain,  and  not  distant  periods,  be  obliged  to 
shew,  either  such  progress  actually  made  amongst  his 
Slaves,  or  that  the  absence  of  it  arose  from  no  fiaiult  of  fait; 
that  he  has  made  every  practicable  endeavour  to  promete 
it  (See  Appendix  N.) 

Mr.  Bbioht. — ^But  for  the  turn  the  debate  has  taken, 
it  was  my  intention  to  have  gone  at  full  length  into  the 
subject;  but  after  what  has  already  passed,  I  shall  net  ooeopy 
the  House  for  many  minutes.  It  oannot  be  denied  Hmt 
the  question  is  of  the  highest  importance,  to  the  inieresls 
df  alarge  olasa ef  his  M^fest/s  ralgeols;  I  bmmi  tk6 Wi 
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India  tikotcn;  wbo,  I  Ibink,  bavo  to  oomplamaf^a  good 
deal  of  onmeriied  obloqay,  thrown  upoa  them  out  of 
doors.  I  believe  that  the  condact  of  the  plaotera  hat 
been  maoh  misrepreiieDted ;  that  justice  has  not  -been  done 
them  generally  in  this  country ;  and  I  belieTe  that  they 
have  been  occupied  as  actively  as  was  possible,  nnder  the 
cireumstances»  in  ameliorating  the  condition  of  their  Slaves. 
I  believe  tbat  by  numeruns  authorities  this  could  be  shewn 
to  be  the  fact ;  but  I  will  not  enter  into  that  subject  at  the 
present  moment.  The  West*lndians  have  a  jast  right 
to  complain  that  their  remonstrances  and  representations 
have  not  been  duly  aitended  to  at  home,  and  that  many 
misstatements  have  gone  abroad  as  to  the  actual  condition 
of  things  in  the  colonies.  Some  individuals,  who  have 
been  instrumental  in  putting  forth  these  misstatements, 
ought  to  have  been  better  informed.  I  will  read*a  passage 
from  a  publication  upon  this  subject,  which,  as  I  contend, 
is  wholly  unfounded ;  because  I  will  afterwards  submit  to 
the  House  a  direct  contradiction  of  it.' 

[The  honourable  gentleman  here  read  a  quotation  from 
a  tract  in  his  hand,  stating  that  the  fines  upon  manumission 
had  been  nearly  doubled.] 

Now  this  assertion  I  will  undertake  to  refute.    Within 
two  or  three  days,  returns  have  been  laid  upon  tlie  table 
from  nearly  all  the  islands  in  the  West  Indies  ;  and  from 
these  retnms  I  will  take  the  liberty  of  submitting  certain 
results.    It  appears  that,  in  the  years  1808  and  1800,  the 
tax  on  manumission  in  the  island  of  Dominica  was  lOOI. ; 
and  it  is  now  only  16/.  lOs.  on  Slaves  bom  in  the  island : 
on  foreign  Slaves,  it  is  33/.  In  Jamaica,  in  the  year  1797, 
the  tax  on  manumission  was  100/.  corrency ;  and  so  it 
continued  till  the  year  1818 :  but  now  there  is  no  tax  on 
roanomission ;  and  out  of  400  Slaves  freed  between  they^ 
1806  and  1818,  only  five  paid  any^thing  for  theii'  libera- 
tioB.    In  St  Vincent's,  up  to  September  1820,  the  line  or" 
tax  was  100/. ;  but  sinoo  that  date  there  has  bieeir  no  fib6 
or'taex  mt  all.    Eiglit  per  cent  were  p^d  by  freenoi^  under 
mbmmt  faw.  ^U  BasbadoM,  &tm  1808  ttf<  1S16,  the 
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fine  on  the  manQmission  of  a  female  was  300/.»  and  of  a 
male  200/. ;  and  so  it  continned  until  Aogast  1816,  when 
the  fine  was  repealed :  since  that  time,  250  Slaves  have 
been  freed.  In  Antigua  there  has  been  no  tax  or  6ne  on 
manumission,  nor  have  there  been  any  fees  paid.  In  To- 
bago there  is  at  this  time  no  payment  at  all  on  the  manu- 
mission of  a  Slave.  In  St.  Christopher's  there  was  no 
tax  or  6ne  on  manumission  from  1808  to  1821.  In  Tor- « 
tola  in  1812  there  was  a  fine  of  6/.  12s. ;  and  under  that  law 
only  fourteen  paid  the  fine ;  and  it  expired  in  1813.  In 
Trinidad  there  is  no  tax  or  fine  on  manumission.  In  De- 
roarara  a  large  sum  is  sometimes  imposed ;  but  it  is  thrown 
into  the  Poor  Fund,  upon  which  the  Slaves  have  a  claim. 

After  these  statements  from  ofiicial  documents,  let  me 
ask  the  House  if  I  have  not  made  out,  that  in  respect  of 
manumission,  in  nearly  all  the  colonies,  tho  tax  or  fine  ■ 
has  been  remitted  from  time  to  time,  and  in  some  of  them 
that  it  does  not  exist  at  all.  What  then  becomes  of  the 
assertion,  that  the  fines  upon  manumission  have  been  nearly 
doubled  i  Yet  that  assertion  was  made  by  the  honourable 
Member  for  Bramber,  who,  on  this  most  important  point, 
seems  not  to  have  looked  at  the  returns  upon  the  table. 
Have  I  not  overturned  the  proposition  ?  Have  I  not 
shewn  that  it  is  without  a  shadow  of  foundation ;  and  that 
the  fines  upon  manumission  have  been  reducetl  or  abo- 
lished in  Dominica,  Jamaica,  St.  Vincent's,  Barbadoes, 
Antigua,  Tobago,  St.  Christopher's,  Tortola,  Trinidad, 
and  Demarara  l  I  quoted  the  words  of  the  honourable 
gentleman's  pamphlet,  and  they  will  bear  but  one  mean* : 
ing ;  and  I  put  it  to  any  man  whether  that  meaning  is  Botp  • 
that  at  this  time  there  are  heavy  fines  upon  manomisaioB, 
and  that  the  fines  have  been  greatly  increased.  (See  Ap^ 
pendix  O.) 

There  are  many  other  instances  in  which  the  West-Iii* 
dians  have  been  harshly  and  unfairly  treated  by  their  op- 
ponents. There  is  a  most  notorious  book  which  baa  been 
distributed  in  this  country,  which  is  generally  believed  to 
be  an  honest  and  true  representation  of  Cuts ;  bat  it  is  fiar 
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from  it  I  BMan  the  book  entitlod,  "  Negro  Blafory.'' 
I  impate  a  bad  intentioii  very  relactantlj  to  any  nan;  but 
I  do  impate  a  bad  iDtentioD  to  the  man  who  pat  this  book 
together.  lo  that  book  a  letter  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cooper 
has  been  maoh  talked  of:  an  extract  is  given  from  it, 
or  professed  to  be  given  from  it;  bat  I  will  compare 
Mr.  Cooper's  letter  itself  with  what  is  said  of  it  in  the 
pamphlet, 

[The  boDoarable  gentleman  here  read  the  quotation  to 
which  he  referred.] 

Does  not  thisp  let  me  ask,  convey  a  very  strong  irapa- 
tatioo  upon  the  Jamaica  planters  ?  But  if  I  can  shew,  as 
I  will  do,  that  such  an  iropotation  was  not  in  the  mind  of 
the  writer  of  the  letter,  ought  it  to  go  forth  to  the  country 
with  that  interpretation  ?  The  real  passage,  as  it  stands 
in  Mr.  Cooper's  letter,  is  this. 

[Mr.  Bright  read  the  passage.] 

1  put  it  to  the  House  whether  what  is  printed  in  this 
book  called  '*  Negro  Slavery,"  as  a  fair  quotation,  is  so, 
or  snch  as  ought  to  be  promulgated  as  the  real  sentiments 
of  this  respectable  gentleman.  (See  Appendix  P.) 

The  author  of  the  same  work  goes  on,  in  another  place, 
to  quote  Dr.  Williamson,  a  medical  man,  who  for  a  long 
time  resided  in  the  island  of  Jamaica.  Of  course  he  might 
be  conversant  with  scenes  of  the  utmost  distress,  if  they 
occurred  there:  his  object  was  to  apply  remedies  to  the  evils 
he  witnessed,  and  his  statement  is  highly  creditable  to  the 
humanity  of  the  planters  of  Jamaica.  I  will  read  one  or 
two  quotations  from  what  he  says,  to  prove  what  I  have 
advanced.  I  admit  that  passages  may  be  found  to  shew 
considerable  mischief  and  considerable  evil  may  exist 
under  the  present  system ;  yet  the  whole  result  of  his  opi- 
nion is  highly  favourable  to  the  colonists,  and  to  their 
management  of  the  Negroes. 

[The  honourable  gentleman  read  several  passages  from 
the  statements  of  Dr.  Williamson.] 

I  could  cite  innumerable  instances  of  the  same  kind ;  so 
that  it  is  not  fair  that  be  shonid  be  put  forward  as  a  witness 
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upon  the  other  side,  and  against  tlic  planters  of  the  West 
Indies.  (See  Appendix  Q.) 

Mr.  D.  Syres*-— I  am  most  happy  to  bear  the  state- 
mentsof  the  honourable  Member  opposite  (Sir  G.  Rose),  with 
respect  to  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  Slaves  io 
the  West  Indies;  but  I  confess  I  should  have  received  still 
greater  satisfaction  if  the  right  honourable  gentleman  bad 
been  more  explicit  as  to  the  mode,  time,  and  manner  in 
which  the  future  emancipation  of  the  Slaves  is  to  bo  at- 
tained. In  this  respect  the  House  is  as  yet  left  in  almost 
total  darkness.  It  was  my  intention  to  have  taken  a  fuller 
share  in  to-night's  debate,  and  to  have  entered  largely 
into  a  subject,  in  my  view,  more  interesting  ihan  any  that 
has  engaged  the  attention  of  Parliament :  but  after  the 
conciliatory,  and  in  many  respects  satisfactory,  speech  of 
the  right  honourable  gentleman,  I  shall  occupy  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  for  a  very  few  minutes.  The  diSeronce 
between  the  Resolutions  moved  by  my  honourable  friend, 
and  those  of  tho  right  honourable  gentleman^  is  not  s6 
wide  as  to  call  on  the  friends  of  the  former  for  an  extended 
discussion. 

The  main  object  of  my  rising  is  to  say  a  few  words  in 
answer  to  an  honourable  and  learned  friend  of  mine,  sitting 
behind  me  (Mr.  Bright).  He  has  thrown  out  some  observa^ 
tions  with  respect  to  those  eng^aged  in  discussions  npdii 
Negro  Slavery  out  of  doors.  He  has  addressed  a  spcecll 
against  the  pamphlets  of  others  who  are  not  now  presenf, 
and  who  consequently  cannot  be  heard  in  support  of  theit 
own  statements.  With  regard  to  the  author  of  the  pam-^ 
phlet  entitled  "  Negro  Slavery/'  my  honourable  aild 
learned  friend  has  asserted  that  he  has  misquoted  Sfrl 
Cooper.  Now  I  confess  I  do  not  see  in  what  manner  the 
author  of  the  pamphlet  has  misquoted  him  ;  and,  as  I  un- 
derstand the  passage,  he  has  in  substance  stated  the  saine 
thing.  The  point  in  dispute  relates  to  the  nse  of  the 
whip ;  and  I  really  think  the  same  sense  is  conveyed  in 
both  passages. 
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Tke  honourable  Member^  after  having  dwelt  -at  some 
leng^  upon  this  pamphlet,  adverted  to  the  work  of  Dr. 
Williamson ;  but  my  honour&ble  aud  learned  friend  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  more  triumphant  in  this  quotation 
than  in  the  other.  Dr.  Williamson  is  a  staunch  friend 
to  the  system  of  Negro  Slavery ;  and  the  honourable 
Member  reads  a  passage  to  the  House,  shewing  that  tt^e 
result  of  the  Doctor's  observations  was  highly  favourable 
to  the  planters  of  the  West  Indies.  It  is  not  in  the  least 
surprising  that  such  passages  are  to  be  found  in  this  book, 
which  was  quoted  expressly  as  being  the  work  of  an  ad- 
verse witness.  But  does  my  honourable  friend  mean  to 
say,  that  the  cart-whip  is  not  the  main  organ  of  communi- 
cation between  the  Negro  and  his  owner  2  Does  he  mean 
to  deny  that  it  is  used  to  this  very  day ;  that  it  b  suspended 
over  the  unhappy  Slaves  during  the  time  of  their  labour ; 
and  that  it  is  uninterrupted  until  they  go  to  their  miserable 
rest  at  night?  But  facts  have  been  stated  over  and  over 
again,  on  this  and  on  every  other  part  of  their  case,  which 
must  have  already  produced  their  effect  upon  the  House — 
more  effect  than  all  the  arguments  which  had  ever  been 
urged  by  the  ablest  advocate  for  the  Abolition  of  Negro 
Slavery.  Were  more  wanting,  I  have  now  in  my  pocket  a 
file  of  Jamaica  Gazettes  which  would  furnish  them,  where 
is  advertised  the  sale  of  Negroes,  together  with  chattels 
of  various  kinds ;  and  where  we  have  lots  of  cattle,  house^ 
hold  furniture,  and  Slaves,  coupled  in  the  same  adver- 
tisement. 

Then  with  respect  to  property ;  it  is  absurd  to  talk  of 
it«  The  evidence  of  these  unhappy  beings  is  never  taken, ; 
and  what  means  have  they  therefore  of  defending  their 
property,  when  it  is  the  acknowledged  law  of  the  countrj 
that  the  testimony  of  the  Slave  cannot  be  taken  in  a 
court  of  justice.  Upon  no  consideration  whatever  is  it 
admitted.  And  here  let  me  observe  the  wide  diflferenee 
between  the  West-Indian  Slaves  and  those  in  other  parts  of 
the  world.  I  confess  I  was  somewhat  surprised  at  the 
comparison  drawn  by  the  right  honourable  gentleman  be* 
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tween  the  state  of  these  Slaves  and  the  state  of  Ronan 
Slavery ;  for  it  seems  to  have  been  entirely  forgotten  ia 
this  comparison,  that  there  is  this  great  and  obvious  dis- 
tinction, that  the  Roman  Slave  was  never  excluded  frooi 
giving  testimony  in  a  court  of  justice.  I  think  I  may 
state  this  in  the  most  unqualified  manner.  In  our  colo- 
nies, however,  the  Slaves  are  wholly  excluded  from  giving 
such  testimony. 

I  did  not  rise  to  enter  into  any  detail  on  this  question, 
but  rather  to  express  my  pleasure  that  tfab  subject  is  noir 
in  the  hands  of  Ministers.  I  hope  that  they  will  keep  to 
watchful  eye  over  the  colonial  legislatures.  But  I  Mutt 
say,  that  if  the  right  honourable  gentleman  places  much 
confidence  in  their  exertions,  I  fear  he  will  be  most 
grievously  disappointed. 

Mr.  Brighi  said  a  few  words  in  explanation,  whiok 
mre  inaudible. 

Ur.  Marryat. — It  b  far  from  my  wish.  Sir,  to  detain 
the  House;  but  I  am  -anxious  to  correct  a  mistake  into 
'Which  the  honourable  Member  opposite  has  ftllen.  I  un- 
derstood the  honourable  Member  for  Hull  to  say,  that  the 
evidence  of  Negro  Slavea  is  wholly  excluded  from  courts 
of  justice  in  the  West  Indies.  Now  I  feel  it  my  duty  lb 
set  him  and  the  House  right  upon  this  point.  In  bow 
many  other  islands  the  testimony  of  Slaves  is  admitted  I 
know  not ;  but  this  I  well  know,  that  no  longer  ago  liisn 
1818,  a  law  passed  in  the  island  of  Dominica,  making  the 
evidence  of  Slaves  admissttrfe ;  and  I  am  happy  to  staia 
further,  that  this  law  has  been  ftkeu  idto  consideratioD  hj 
the  Committee  of  West-India  planters  and  merchanti  m 
this  metropolis ;  and  they  having  found  that  no  ioetfn- 
venience  has  arisen  from  that  experiment  in  Domfaium, 
I  have  every  reason  to  believe,  that,  under  their  reeom- 
mendation,  a  similar  law  will  be  introduced  in  every  oth^ 
of  the  West-India  islands.  (See  Appendix  R.) 

The  honourable Hember  for  Norwich  asked  the  Honie 
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« 

if  rajjt  tkmg  tmd  been  done  ia  conseqiieDce  o£  tlw  Ad- 
drepsee  preseot/ad  to  the  Throne  seven  years  ago,  gcossiiig 
IBtrongly  for  an  unpcovemonjb  in  the  condition  of  the  SktBS 
in  the  West  Indies  i  To  this,  qaestjion  I  will  answer  i^ 
fha  afficmatiTo ;  and  I  will,  grodnce  official  docaroeots  iif 
proof  of  this  assertion.  It  is  soniewbat  extEanrdijiarjr 
that  the  honourable  Member  for  Nor;Kich.  has  ne^er  Dead 
the  Reports  which  were  made  by  the  diffi^renfi  6oyei;non, 
givbg  an  account  of  the  state  dT  the  Slaves  in.  the  islands 
over  which  they  preside*  in  answer  to  the  Addresses  in 
q^estipor  I^  order  to  pnt  the  Hense,  and  the  honoev- 
fible  gentleman,  in  posse^sipa  of  facts,  with  which  they 
seem  at  present  to  be  unacquainted,  I  will  beg  the  in- 
dittlgei^e  of  the  Uoope  Mrhile  I  read  the  Beports  on  this 
subject,  extracted  from  "  Farther  Papers  relating  to 
Slaves  m  the  Colonies,  ordered  to  be  printed  by  the 
Poi«»e  of  Commons  Idth  June,  1818,'^  but  not  actually 
delivered  to  the  members  till  the  session  of  1819,  whidk 
gave  the  following  statements  from  the  different  islands. 

DOMINICA. 
(Extract  of  s  Letter  from  Governor  Maxwell  to  Earl  Bstbunt.) 

.  ''  The  Slaves  in  this  island  in  general  appear  to  bf 
liberally  treated  and  protected ;  and  I  think  the  Legislip 
ture  is  inclined  to  adopt  any  measure  for  their  ameUora- 
tion  that  mf^  be  c^coounended  by  his  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, or  e^i^^qce  igaay  suggest."  (p«  112.) 

UOI^OUBAS. 
(Kxtrsct  of  s  Letter  Crom  lieot.-Colooel  Arthur  to  Lord  lUthant) 

"  With  regard  ta  the  state  of  the  Black  population^  I 
^ave  the  most  h^rtfelt  gratification  in  assuring  yo.iu*  lord- 
ship tb^t  it  ifll  scarcely  possible  it  can  be  meliorated. 

''  $0  gr^t  ^,  the  kindness,  the  liberality,  the  indulgent 
care  of  the  wood-cutters  towards  their  I^egroes,  that 
Slavery  would  scarcely  be  known  to  exist  in  this  country 
WM  it  not  for  a  few  unprincipled  adventurers  in  the  tow^ 
of  Belize,  who  exercise  authority  over  their  one  or  two 
Slaves  in  a  maaner  very  different  from  the  great  body  of 
Ike  WMiuei^^ 
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'*  The  steps  which  1  have  taken  witli  one  of  tho5e  cha- 
racters, as  reported  in  my  dispatch  to  your  lordship  of 
thie  31st  lilt.,  will,  1  have  no  doubt,  be  attended  with  the 
best  effect ;  and  I  turn  with  pleasure  from  this  unpleasant 
exception,  to  the  general  features  of  the  picture,  which 
are  so  truly  excellent. 

"  Amidst  all  our  difficulties  in  other  respects,  it  is  quite 
impossible,  my  lord,  that  any  thing  can  surpass  the  treat*> 
ment  of  the  Slayes,  men,  women,  and  children,  in  this 
country.  The  system  adopted  in  most  other  parts  of  the 
West  Indies,  of  alloting  to  each  Slave  a  patch  of  ground,  on 
which  he  is  to  raise  food  for  himself  and  family,  is  here 
quite  unknown. 

'*  All  the  Slaves  are  most  abundantly  fed  by  their  pro- 
prietors, on  the  best  salted  proyisions,  pork  generally,  at 
the  rate  of  five  pounds  per  week  for  each  man,  with  yams, 
plantains,  rice,  salt,  flour,  and  tobacco.  Every  Slave  has  a 
Moschctta  pavilion,  blanket,  and  shirt  found  him;  also 
t\vo  suits  of  Osnaburgh  annually.  The  men  and  lads 
work  on  account  of  their  owners  five  days  in  the  week; 
for  the  Saturday's  labour  they  are  entitled,  by  usage  which 
has  become  a  law,  to  half  a  dollar  ;  and  the  Sunday  is  en- 
tirely their  own. 

"  The  women  are  only  employed  in  domestic  purposes, 
and,  if  they  have  young  children,  no  work  whatever  is  re- 
quired from  them  by  their  masters.  In  fact,  my  lord, 
although  T  came  to  the  West  Indies  three  years  ago  a 
perfect  Wilberforce  as  to  slavery.  I  must  now  confess,  that 
I  have  in  no  part  of  the  world  seen  the  labouring  class  of 
people  possess  any  thing  like  the  comforts  and  advantages 
of  the  Slave  population  of  Honduras.'*  (pp.  115, 116.) 

ST.  CHRlSTOPHBR*S,  TIByiS,  MONTSBRRAT,  TORTOLA. 
(Extract  of  a  Letter  from  Governor  P  robin) 

*'  The  Slaves  in  general  appear  to  be  contented  and 
happy."  (p.  117.) 

ST.  LVCIA. 
(Extract  of  a  Letter  from  llBJor-Genml  Donglan.) 

"  The  oifects  of  the  Abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade  are 
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ceftoioly  favoorabie  to  the  conditioii  of  the  Bladi  popula-r 
tion  ;  ioasmucb  as  it  is  now  more  than  ever  the  interest  of 
e?ery  proprietor  to  preserve  the  health  of  his  Slaves,  and 
partictiiarly  to  cherish  the  rising  generation,  which  waa 
formerly  very  mach  neglected,  upon  the  sordid  principio 
that  it  was  cheaper  to  bay  Slaves  than  to  rear  them. 

**  In  general,  the  treatment  of  this  class  of  the  popula- 
tion, is  JQst  and  kind :  bat  there  are  many  instances  of  the 
reverse,  according  to  the  disposition  of  the  owner,  and 
some  of  very  great  cruelty ;  but  these,  I  am  happy  to  say, 
are  not  numerous.*'  (p.  124.) 

TOBAGO. 
(Extract  of  a  Letter  from  Mr.  Pretidcnt  Campbell.) 

"  I  beg  leave  to  inclose  your  lordship  the  Report  from 
the  Committee  to  the  Council  and  Assembly,  which  was 
unanimously  approved  of,  upon  the  present  situation  of 
this  colony ;  and  I  do  most  firmly  believe  the  whole  to  be 
true.  The  eleventh  cltfuse  points  out  the  situation  of  the 
Negroes."  (p.  126.) 

*'  Eleventh  clause.  Your  Committee  refers  with  con* 
fidence  to  the  personal  knowledge  of  every  member  of 
the  two  branches  of  the  legislature,  and  of  his  honour  the 
president,  to  bear  testimony  to  the  fact  of  the  improve* 
ments  which  within  these  few  years  have  taken  place 
in  the  comforts  and  manners  of  the  Negroes.  In  con- 
firmation thereof,  your  Committee  refers  to  the  public 
documents  of  the  colony,  to  shew  how  the  annual  reduc- 
tion in  numbers  is  now  so  much  less  than  it  used  to  be, 
that  we  may  confidently  hope,  that,  instead  of  an  annual 
reduction,  we  shall  speedily  obtain  an  annual  increase. 
To  the  diffusion  and  increase  of  property  among  the  Ne- 
groes (generally  evinced  in  their  houses,  their  grounds, 
their  dress,  and  their  food),  the  diminished  practice  of 
obeafa,  the  infrequency  of  punishment,  and  the  total  relin- 
quishment of  all  night- work  upon  the  estates,  your  Com- 
mittee believe  that  as  much  gradual  improvement  has  been 
made,  as  the  nature  of  our  Black  population  (a  great  por- 
tion of  it.  yet  consisting  of  imported  Africans)  admits  of. 
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groes  usm  in  gradoal  adTanccMiieqt  upon  manj  of  tho 
estates,  and  will  become  geaend.:  but  if  any  thing  009I4 
more  effectually  prevent  tbeir  beneficial  attainment^  it'nift 
he  the  attempt  at  direction  in  these  matters  of  the  Afrioem 
Institutiour  at  once  disgusting  the  master,  and  alarming 
him.  for  the  security  of  his  property ;  and»  by  rendering  him 
discontented  with  his  situation,  alienating  the  slave  from 
all  sentiments  of  respect  and  affection  to  his  maaterJ* 
(p.  13a.) 

JAMAICA. 
(Extract  of  a  Letter  from  hU  Grace  the  Doke  of  Mancheater.) 

"  I  really  believe  there  is  a  strong  desire  felt  to  consult 
the  comfort  of  the  Slaves  as  much  as  possible ;  and  if  this 
object  does  not  advance  so  rapidly  as  could  be  wished^ 
it  proceeds  from  no  disinclination  on  the  part  of  the  pro-t 
prietors,  but  from  an  apprehension  of  the  consequenc^a 
of  too  sudden  a  change  in  the  habits  and  manners  of  tha 
Negroes,  and  which  the  events  in  Barbadoes  have  a  tei|* 
dency  to  increase."  (p.  270.) 

(Cosmiittee  of  the  House  of  Assembly  of  Jamaica,  presented  tbe  101^ 

•f  December,  1817. 

*^  Your  Committee  have  also  considered  the  effect^ 
which  have  been  produced  by  the  measures  adopted,  dnriap 
the  last  session,  for  the  improvement  of  the  eonditioD  «C 
the  Slave  population  :  the  interval  whieh  has  since  elapaedl 
has  been  too  short  to  admit  of  any  particular  effects  haviay 
resulted  from  their  operation. 

**  Your  Committee,  however,  are  fuUy  persuaded  that 
tbe  tendency  of  those  measures,  and  the  spnrit  in  wUflk 
they  were  adopted,  have  produced  a  general  effeet  of  graal 
im|K>rtance,  both  as  it  respects  the  condition  of  the  Slaves^ 
and  the  public  tranquillity  of  the  island. 

"  The  Slaves  are  satisfied  that  their  eondition  is  of 
sufficient  interest  to  engage  the  attention  of  those  mnder 
whose  authority  they  are  placed,  and  that  theif  eomfoite 
and  personal  security  are  the  objects  of  proteotion.  Im 
availing  themselves  of  the  facility  which  has  been  afllbrded 
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mi^  liii  ifenkittf  ^ttvofar  complaint  of  aOy  toU  ^or  eoppoBoi 
pkmittoef  Aey  have  obserred  the  attention  wi&  wfaich 
it  tafl  beieQ  decided.  The  inerease  which  has  taken  pkeo, 
during^  the  latft  twelve  nioiilths»  in  the  number  of  prooeeA> 
ing8»  both  civil  and  criminal,  which  have  been  institatet 
^'Or-bta  behalf  of -'Shtvesy  is  a  fiu^  whieh,  accompanied 
tts'it'bas  been  bj  the  greHtest  degvee  of  subordiaatioa 
*«ttd  good  order  on  tlietr  part,  may  be  veferred  to  as  tlm 
most  decisive  proof  of  their  well-foanded  confidenee  in*  the 
justice  of  those  to  whom  they  appeal.  This  feeling,  wiiiist  it 
operates  directly  on  their  present  condition,  by  lesseninglhe 
possibility  of  their  being  exposed  to  injury  without  receiving 
redress,  and  by  rendering  them  contented  with  their  situa- 
tion, is  calculated  to  impart  to  them  those  principles  which 
"will  Onable  them  to  estimate  the  benefits,  to  acquire  the 
'bd>!ts,  and  to  practise  the  duties  which  belong  to  a  mose 
-dvilized  state  of  society. 

««  Your  Committee  attaoh  great  importance  to  this  con- 
sideration, because  it  encourages  the  belief,  that  a  foun- 
dation is  laid  for  future  measures  of'  progressive  improve- 
-menf. 

'' Every  view  which  your 'Committee  can  take  of  Ibe 

*|nresent  and  future  condition  of  tiie  Slave  poptthtiot, 

*€onflrms  -them  in  thehr  opinion,  that  the 'improvement  #f 

their  religious,  mofal,  and  civil  state,  can  only  be  effeetcfil 

'by  gradual  and  'progressive  measures ;  and  that  any  ex- 

perimentu  which  have  a  tendency  to  produce  a  sudden 

change  in  their  present  state,  by  the  introduction  of -prin- 

eiples  which  are  unknown 'to,  and  inconsistent  w4th,  the 

policy  of  colonial  institutions,  and- the  habits  of  the  Slaves 

'fbenttelv.es, 'Would  be*as  fhtlil  to  them  as  dangerous  to  tlie 

security  of  the  isfamd:''  (p.  S71.) 

THINIDAD. 
(fistrsct  ofsf  Lstter  from  Oovsni«r  HirRslpb  Woodford.) 

"To  proprietors  of  Slaves,  as  to  mankind  in  generld, 
Ao  incentive  can  be  so  great  as' their  own  interest  Itis 
lot  intiieir  power'DOw  to  replace «  Slave,  whose  physical 
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|Niwcrs  are  exbanjited  by  a  short  service :  tlierefure  tke 
valae  of  a  Slave  of  good  character  is  greatly  enbanceJ 
beyond  the  value  of  his  ordinary  appraisement ;  and  pro- 
portionate eiTorts  are  made  to  keep  op  his  nataral  health 
and  vigour. 

**  The  comforts  of  the  Slaves  depend  upon  themselves 
and  their  own  industry,  and  their  health  upon  their  uwb 
imprudences,  or  the  quantum  of  work  they  are  reqoired 
to  perform. 

"  They  can,  if  they  choose,  with  very  little  tronble^ 
amass  much  beyond  the  wants  of  the  utmost  ambition  or 
profligacy ;  but  the  idle  and  drunken  (of  which  there  are 
many)  will  always  be  in  poverty  and  in  rags. 

'*  I  have  fref|uently  known  cases  of  Negroes  preferring 
to  continue  Slaves,  rather  than  with  ample  means  to 
purchase  their  freedom,  or  even  to  accept  it.  With  a 
humane  owner  the  Negro  is  most  happy ;  and  as  a  Slave, 
and  when  sick,  he  always  shares  the  fare  of  the  owner's 
table."  (pp.  275,  276-) 

(See  Appendix  S.) 

In  my  opinion,  nothing  can  be  more  satisfactory  than 
these  Reports,  to  shew  the  gradual  and  continued  im- 
provement in  the  condition  of  the  Slaves.  These,  let  it 
be  remembered,  are  high  authorities;  and  I  beg  to  remark, 
that  they  are  not  the  statements  of  West-India  pro- 
prietors,  but  of  governors,  who,  as  far  as  their  opinions 
go,  must  speak  disinterestedly :  and  least  of  all  are  they 
men  liable  to  be  influenced  by  colonial  prejudices.  Bat 
there  is  another  circumstance  connected  with  these  Ho- 
ports,  which  ought  to  give  them  still  greater  weight  witfi 
the  House ;  that  several  of  them  come  from  gentlomaa 
who  have  been,  and  still  are,  extremely  zealous  in  sup- 
port of  the  cause  of  the  Abolition  of  Negro  Slavery.  For 
instance ;  Governor  Maxwell,  the  Govcn-nor  of  Dominica, 
after  having  resided  at  Sierra  Leone,  obtained  bis  present 
appointment  through  the  interest,  I  believe,  of  the  honour* 
able  Member  for  Brainber.    Colonel  Arthur,  too,  who 
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iftttwffoii  Handoras,  pfofemes  that  he  weei  tat  there 
a  perfect  Wiiberforce  as  to  Slavery.  Sir  Ralph  Wood- 
fi>rd,  the  Grovemor  of  Trinidad^  is  a  correspondent*  and  a 
very  valuable  one»  of  the  African  Institutiun,  and  very 
hoDoarabie  mention  has  been  made  of  bis  name  at  one  of 
the  anniversary  meeting  of  that  Society. 

Do  not  these  effioial  reports  refute  the  calomnies 
thrown  ont  by  some  hononrable:aiembers;  and  more  par* 
ticalarly  the  assertion,  v^hich  I  was  sorry  to  read  in  a 
pamphlet  recently  poblished  by  the  honoarable  Member 
for  Bramber,  **  that  the  system  of  Slavery  in  the  West 
Indies  is  a  system  of  the  most  nnprecedeoted  degradation 
and  unrelenting  cruelty  ? "    (See  Appendix  T.) 

The  difference  between  the  amendment  and  the  original 
motion  appears  to  me  to  be  a  differeooe  rather  in  the 
mode  of  execution,  than  in  the  end  we  all  have  in  view^ 
As  to  the  preference  to  be  given  to  the  amendment,  I 
think  no  donbt  can  be  entertained,  upon  this  one  plain 
principle,  the  conciliation  of  the  White  and  Black  po- 
pulation in  the  West  Indies.  If  an  abstract  resolution, 
declaring  "  that  the  state  of  Slavery  is  repugnant  to  the 
principles  of  the  British  constitution  and  of  the  Christian 
religion,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  abolished,^'  was  knowa 
to  emanate  from  a  British  House  of  Commons,  it  might 
produce  excitement  in  the  minds  of  the  Negroes  in  our 
colonies.  But  if  merely  an  intention  to  ameliorate  the 
condition  of  the  Black  population  is  held  out,  the  effect  will 
be  very  different,  aiid.n((  irritation  whatever  will  be  excited 
in  their  minds.  In  the  c^  case,  any  amelioration  in  their 
condition  will  appear  to  be  the  work  of  this  House,  forced 
upon  their  masters  in  the  West  Indies,  and  will  excite  a 
spirit  of  dissatisfaction ;  but  if,  on  the^otber  hand,  as  in 
the  resolutions  of  the  right  honourable  Secretary  of  State, 
measures  are  proposed  to,  and  adopted  by,  the  Colonial 
I^gislatores,  it  will  then  appear  as  if  they  were  the  effect 
of  the  good-will  ef  the  masters  towards  their  Slaves ;  ami 
instead  of  discontent  and  di&^atisfaotion,  gratitude  and 
coot^iitflient  wiH  bo  exoitod  in  their  minds. 

M 
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■ 

Pot  these  reasons,  I  am  bound  to  express  my  meet 
arty  concarrence  in  the  resolations  proposed,  by  way  of 

aendment,  by  the  right  honourable  CrenUeman  on  the 

reasary  Bench. 

Mr.  Brougham. — Sir,  I  am  quite  sensible  that  at  this 
late  hour  of  the  night  it  woald  be  anbecoming  in  me — it 
would  be  acting  in  contradiction  to  the  general  sense  of 
the  House  ^were  I  either  to  go  into  much  detail  on  this 
important  question,  or  to  resist  the  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment proposed  by  the  right  honourable  Gentleman  oppo- 
site. But  I  confess  I  cannot  leave  this  question  to  be 
finally  disposed  of,  without  trespassing  for  a  few  minutes 
upon  the  patience  of  the  House,  that  I  may  guard  myself 
against  the  suspicion  of  having  made  myself  a  party,  to 
what  I  fear  may  ultimately  prove  to  be,  a  delusion, — a  de- 
lusion, however,  unintentioned,  I  am  persuaded,  on  tbe 
part  of  the  right  honourable  Gentleman  ;  because,  to  do 
him  justice,  he  has  been  from  tbe  beginning  a  warm 
advocate  of  every  measure  tending  to  the  abolition  of 
the  African  Slave  Trade. 

It  is  upon  this  ground  alone — upon  my  knowledge  of 
the  line  of  conduct  which  has  hitherto  been  pursued  by 
the  right  honourable  Gentleman,  that  I  build  my  conBdence 
that  it  is  not  his  intention,  however  it  may  be  that  of 
others,  to  delude  the  House  by  getting  rid  of  the  motion  of 
my  honourable  Friend.    That  motion  is  set  aside  as  being 
too  abstract;   and  yet  in  that  of  the  right  honourable 
Grentleman,  which  it  is  proposed  to  substitute  for  it,  I  find 
nothing  specific,  nothing  practical,  pointed  out.    Tmait 
is,  the  resolutions  moved  by  way  of  amendment  emanate 
from  Ministers,  and  are  to  be  communicated  to  the  Crowa 
But  this,  let  it  be  recollected,  is  no  new  course*    It  ba 
before  been  pursued,  over  and  over  again,  with  little  or  v 
effect.    The  honourable  Member  for  Seaford  (Mr.  ElKf 
in  1797  moved  some  excellent  resolutions  (very  similar 
the  present),  on  which  he  grounded  an  Address  to  tbe  Crc 
for  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  Slaves  in  tbe  VI 
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Todies.  Again,  in  1816,  the  West  Indians,  in  coi^anetion 
with  the  right  hononrable  Gtentleman's  predecessor,  moved 
'resolotions  in  the  shape  of  an  Address  to  the  Crown — an 
address  in  which  both  Honses  of  Parliament  concarred — 
calling  upon  the  Prince  Regent,  in  the  strongest  terms,  to 
recommend  to  the  local  anthorities  in  the  colonies  to  carry 
into  effect  every  measure  which  might  tend  to  promote  the 
moral  and  religions  improvement,  as  well  as  the  comfort 
and  happiness,  of  the  Negroes.  A  more  unexceptionable 
and  comprehensive  declaration  conld  not  well  have  been 
made,  by  the  warmest  friend  to  the  mitigation  and  aboli- 
tion of  slavery.  Bat  twenty-six  long  years  have  now 
elapsed  since  the  first  Address  was  presented,  and  seven 
since  the  second,  and  where  are  the  benefits,  the  visible 
effects,  of  these  Addresses,  to  be  foand  ?  We  are,  in  fact, 
not  one  step  more  advanced  in  tlie  great  work  of  improve- 
ment than  we  were  before.  No  practical  advantages  have 
resulted  from  these  addresses  :  and  yet  the  last  Address 
in  particular,  that  of  181G,  was  unanimously  voted,  and  was 
carried,  by  the  joint  recommendation  of  both  Houses  of 
Parliament,  to  the  foot  of  the  Throne.  It  was  also  most 
graciously  received,  and  a  most  gracious  answer  was 
returned,  promising  to  carry  the  wishes  of  Parliament 
into  effect. 

I  am  told,  however — notwithstanding  these  facts  staring 
us  in  the  face — I  am  told  that  my  mistrust  of  the  West- 
India  legislatures  is  either  totally  misplaced,  or  at  all  events 
greatly  exaggerated  ;  and  the  honourable  Member  for 
Bristol  (Mr.  Bright),  as  well  as  the  honourable  Member  for 
Sandwich  (Mr.  Marry  at),  who  went  still  more  at  large  into 
the  subject,  have  endeavoured  to  convince  us  that  we  are 
mistaken,  and  that  the  most  satisfactory  improvements 
have  taken  place.  I  wish  I  could  take  the  same  flattering 
view  of  Slavery  in  the  West  Indies  as  the  hononrable 
Grentleman.  If  I  could,  it  would  relieve  my  mind  from  the 
load  which  now  oppresses  it,  believing,  as  I  do,  that  the 
condition  of  the  Slaves  in  the  West  Indies  is  revolting  to 
the  feetiogs  of  human  nature.    My  honourable  Friend,  'the 
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Member  for  Bristol,  forgetting  for  an  inManI  tbose  babifif 
so  inherent  in  professional  men,  of  distrasttng  the  testi- 
mony of  interested  parties — forgetting  that  professional 
maxim,  ever  to  be  remembered,  that  "  no  man  is  to  be 
trusted  as  a  judge  or  a  witness  in  bis  own  cause  ;''— I  say, 
forgetting  all  this,  he  makes  his  appeal  to  the  unbiassed 
antbority   of  Slave-masters— to   the  pare,   nnsospeoted, 
disinterested  testimony  of  the  owners  of  the  Slaves  them- 
selves!    He  tells  us  that  the  result  of  his  many  conversations 
with  them,  and  of  his  laborious  efforts  to  obtain  information 
from  them,  is  a  conviction  that  the  condition  of  the  Slaves  is 
so  greatly  improved,  that  they  are  now  perfectly  contented, 
and  happy  I  The  honourable  Member  for  Saqdwicb  then, 
in  his  turn,  informs  us  that  gentlemen,  who  have  gone  oat 
with  opinions  hostile  to  slavery,  have  been  so  converted  by 
a  view  of  the  comforts  and  delights  of  that  state,  nay,  even 
as  it  exists  in  Honduras,  perhaps  the  most  detestable  spot 
on  the  face  of  the  globe»  a  swamp,  where  the  forests  are  still 
uncleared — a  place,  in  comparison  of  which,  such  places  as 
Jamaica  and  Barbadoes  might  without  exaggeration  be 
tjrmed  a  perfect  Paradise; — }'et  these  gentlemen,   who 
went  out  tlius  biased  in  their  opinions,  the  honourable 
Member  tells  us,  were  so  converted  by  what  they  saw,  aa 
to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Negroes  endured  no 
misery  whatever,  and  that  all  we  had  heard  of  the  wretched 
condition  of  West-India  Slaves  were  mere  idle  tales  ! 

But  there  is  one  part  of  the  speech  of  the  honourable 
Member  for  Bristol,  to  which  I  must  for  a  moment  address 
myself,  and  for  which  I  must  claim  the  indulgence  of  tbe 
House.     I  am  told  that  I  must  not  trust  the  book  called 
**  Negro  Slavery,"  a  work  which  certainly  contains  damn-' 
ing  proof  of  the  state  of  Negro  Slavery  in   the  West 
Indies.    (Hear^  from  the  honourable  Member  for  Bristol.) 
The  honourable  Member  seems  by  his  cheer  to  adhere  to 
his  former  charge  against  that  work  ;  a  charge  which,  I 
must  confess,   I  cannot  but  feel  as  one  of  a  grave  charac- 
ter  made  against   one   of  my   oldest  and   most  valued 
friends. --[Mr.  Brougpham  here  entered  at  some  leng^ 
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into  a  findicatioii  of  the  elmracter  and  acciuraej  of  tlw 
astlwr,  and  then  proceeded  J — And  what  is  the  ohargo 
made  agaiost  him  I  It  is  one  of  a  specific  nature,  and  I 
will  admit  that  general  character  is  nothing  against  a  specific 
charge*  The  charge  then  is»  that  the  author  of  this  pamphlet 
has  garbled  and  misquoted  Mr.  Cooper.  So  says  my  ho- 
nourable Friend.  But  I  will  go  a  step  .beyond  my  honour- 
able and  learned  Friend,  for  a  correct  view  of  this  point. 
I  will  go  to  the  author  of  the  statement ;  to  Mr.  Coopev 
himself;  and  the  House  will  judge  whether  it  is  probable 
that  Mr*  Cooper's  statement  has  been  changed,  garbled, 
or  misquoted,  when  I  tell  them  that  Mr.  Cooper  himself 
corrected  the  sheets  for  the  press,  and  that  every  syllable 
of  the  pamphlet  which  concerned  him  passed  through  his 
hands  before  publication,  and  received  his  express  appro- 
bation. After  this  statement,  will  it  not  be  wasting  the 
time  of  the  House  to  say  one  word  more  upon  the  subject? 

But  another  evidence  in  favour  of  the  author  is  the 
still  more  valuable  testimony  of  his  accuser,  my  honour- 
able and  learned  Friend  himself.  The  honourable  Member 
haa  read  two  passages  to  the  House,  and  has  observed 
upon  the  difference  to  be  found  between  them ;  but,  after 
paying  the  most  studious  attention  to  the  two  passages  so 
read,  I  confess  I  could  not  discover  the  slightest  difference 
between  the  one  statement  and  the  other. 

Then,  to  return  to  the  honourable  Member  for  Sand- 
wich :  he  has  made  a  most  triumphant  appeal  to  the  House 
with  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  Slaves  in  Dominica, 
and  he  has  read  the  Report  of  the  Governor  of  that  Island, 
wherain  the  Slaves  are  represented  to  be  most  happy,  and 
contented.  Are  things  really  so  ?  Are  the  Slaves  in  Do- 
minica too,  as  happy  aa  the  honourable  Member  would 
represent  them  to  be  in  Honduras  ?  The  Governor  of 
Dominica  says,  indeed,  that  the  Slaves  in  general  appear 
to  be  liberally  treated  and  protected  ;  but  I  am  curious  to 
know  how  soon  after  his  arrival  in  Dominica  this  letter  from 
Governor  Maxwell  was  written  ;  and  whether  it  was  before 
or  after  his  having  been  presented  by  the  grand  inquest  of 
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the  island  ^  a  nuisance^  for  interfering  to  protect  tbe  Slaves 
from  cruelty.  If  written  afterwards,  it  would  only  shew 
how  forgiving  a  character,  what  a  good-natored  creature, 
the  Governor  must  be.  It  must,  however,  have  been  writ- 
ten before.  And  why,  let  me  ask,  was  he  presented  by 
the  grand  jury  of  the  island  as  a  nnisance?  Was  it 
because  he  impeached  the  rights  of  the  owner  to  the  ser- 
vices of  the  slave  i  Or  was  it  for  illegally  interfering 
between  master  and  slave  i  No,  nothing  of  this  kind. 
It  was  only  for  wisliing  to  put  in  force  the  laws  of  the  Island 
in  favour  of  some  unhappy  Negroes  who  had  been  most 
barbarously  ill-treated  by  their  masters.  For  this  it  was 
that  the  grand  jury  found  a  presentment  against  the 
Governor  for  a  nuisance.  In  proportion  to  the  weight  of 
such  a  fact  as  this,  uncontradicted,  to  deny  which  not  even 
an  attempt  has  been  made,  down  goes  my  confidence  in 
the  local  authorities  of  the  West  Indies ;  all  my  hope^ 
resting  upon  tlie  exertions  of  these  authorities  vanish  into 
air.  For  what  confidence  can  possibly  be  placed  in  the 
efforts  or  endeavours  of  those  who  have  presented  their 
Governor  as  a  nuisance,  because  he  had  made  an  attempt 
to  put  the  laws  in  force  against  masters  for  their  inhuman 
barbarity  towards  some  poor  helpless  Negroes?  Down 
then,  I  say,  goes  all  my  confidence ;  down  go  all  my  hopes, 
my  fond  expectations,  of  the  exertions,  not  only  of  these 
particular  authorities,  but  of  the  legislative  bodies  iu  ge- 
neral, whose  conduct  has,  on  many  occasions,  been  not  a 
whit  less  strange. 

In  Jamaica  too,  I  am  told,  all  is  perfect ;  and  that  the 
Negro,  who  must  be  allowed  to  be  the  best  judge  of  his 
own  happiness,  is  perfectly  contented  with  his  lot — so  well 
contented  that  he  would  not  change  it.  But,  unfortunately 
for  this  assertion,  it  appears,  from  consulting  a  single  page 
of  the  Jamaica  Gazettes,  that  it  cannot  be  supported.  It 
is  curious  enough  to  observe  the  broad  and  most  unequi- 
vocal contradiction  given  by  these  Gazettes  to  this  grave 
statement  of  the  Jamaica  Assembly — ^for  it  thence  appears 
that  many  of  the  Negroes  have  shewn  a  most  pointed 
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deiire  to  change  their  happy  ritaation.  In  a  dngle  page 
of  these  Grazettes  there  are  no  less  than  fifty  **  Rnn-a- 
ways^ — persons  quitting  this  enviable  situation,  not  only 
with  a  certainty  of  many  priyations,  but  at  the  risk  of 
all  the  severe  penalties  which  attach  to  their  crime. 
Bot  let  us  look  to  one  of  the  advertisements :  *'  For 
sale :  140  head  of  horned  cattle  "—I  beg  pardon  of  the 
House.;  that  is  not  the  paragraph  I  allude  to.  It  is 
the  next  column  which  contains  the  long  list  of  **  Run- 
aways."— **  Cecilia,  a  young  Creole  Negro  woman  " 

It  has  been  said  that  young  women  are  never  known  to 
be  punished  in  these  realms  of  Negro  bliss,  where  they 
are  so  much  better  off  than  in  their  own  country,  that  they 
ought  to  bless  their  stars  that  they  have  been  taken  from 
it.     Such  is  the  kind   of  language  to  which  oar  ears 
have  been  accustomed  on  the  subject  of  Negro  slavery, 
from  the  beginning  of  this  controversy  to  the  present  day ; 
but  it  proves  a  great  deal  too  much,  and  consequently 
proves  nothing.     But  facts  must  always  bear  down  such 
arguments ;  and  the  very  papers  I  have  in  my  hand,  while 
they  describe  the  persons  of  the  fugitives,  distinguishing 
them  by  their  various  marks  and  brands — the  badges  of  the 
sufferings  and  the  degradations  to  which  these  unhappy 
beings  have  been  exposed*— speak  volumes  on  the  subject. 
But  to  proceed :  "  Cecilia,  a  young  Creole  woman,  five 
feet  high,  marked  (branded !)  S.  M.  and  W.  S.  on  top, 
on    right    shoulder,    belonging  to  the  estate  of  John 
Stevens."  Then  here  is  another,  who  ''  says  he  is  free,  but 
has  no  documents  to  prove  his  freedom."    Then  come 
several  others,  described  by  various  maims,  and  marks  on 
different  parts  of  their  bodies.   Many  have  **  lost  several  of 
their  front  teeth  ;'*  others  are  described  as  being  marked 
with  letters  in  a  diamond  on  the  shoulders  and  breasts,  and 
having  sores  on  the  arms  or  legs,  and  scars  on  their  face 
or  shoulders,  with  marks  of  flogging  on  their  backs.     And 
so  they  go  through  all  the  sores,  and  marks,  and  brands, 
and  tears,  and  traces  of  the  cart-whip,  which  distinguish 
these  happy  individuals^  who,  though  we  are  told  they  are 
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•o  contented,  tre  vet,  lomebow  or  other,  m  iuensiUe  to 
tlieir  own  bliis,  that  diey  will  run  away  from  fheir  kind- 
hearted,  hamane  masters,  by  whom  we  have  been  told,  too, 
that  the  whip  is  now  in  nearly  total  disuse ! 

I  cannot  bnt  express  my  great  astonishment  that  tlie 
right  honourable  Gentleman  should  haye  compared  the 
Negro  Shives  in  the  West  Indies  with  the  Roman  do- 
mestic slaves,  and  with  other  slaves  of  antiquity.    And 
I  am  the  more  surprised,  when  I  reflect  on  the  classicai 
taste  and  profound  classical  knowledge  for  which  the  right 
honourable  Gentieman  is  so  remarkable.    There  are  cer- 
tainly some  points  in  which  the  condition  of  the  West- 
India  Slaves  resemble  those  of  antiquity ;  but,  speaking 
generally,  the  two  states  do  not  admit  of  a  comparison. 
Will  any  man  say,  that  in  a  country  where  the  land  was 
tilled  by  freemen,  as  among  the  ancients,  it  was  possible 
the  same  habitual  cruelty  and  severity  of  exaction  oouM 
prevail,  as  in  those  colonies,  where  men  are  compelled 
by  the  whip,  by  mere  brute  force,  to  cultivate  the  soil, 
and  where  habitual  dread  of  the  lash  stands  engraven 
on  the  very  front  of  the  system  as  die  sole  motive  to  ex- 
ertion ?   Not  that  I  mean  to  assert  that  the  whip  is  always 
used,  any  more  than  the  whip  of  a  waggoner  is  always  in 
use  ;  but  what  I  assert  is,  that  the  Slaves  on  plantations 
are  worked  by  placing  the  men  and  the  women,  of  varioos 
deg^es  of  strong^  and  capacity,  in  a  line,  in  which  they 
are  compelled  to  toil  by  the  imminent  fear  of  the   lash 
being  applied  to  their  backs ;  and  it  is  applied,  as  often  as 
their  laxity  of  exertion  may  seem  to  render  it  necessary* 
Such  a  system,  I  say,  converts  a  man  into  a  brute  aninaL 
All  the  noble  feelings  and  energies  of  our  nature,  and 
almost  all  traces  of  humanity,    are   eradicated  by  this 
base  practice,  by  which  the  man  is  nmde  to  woik,  and 
act,  and  move  at  the  will  of  another,  and  is  thus  of  ne- 
cessity reduced  to  the  level  of  a  brute :  it  is  a  practice 
which  makes  its  appeal,  not  to  the  qualities  which  distin- 
guish him  from  the  beasts  of  the  field,  but  to  those  which 
he  shares  in  common  with  them. 


It  it  laid  tbat  efforts  have  been  made  to  amelifaUe  Hip 
cQi$^iion  of  the  Slave*  by  giving  him  religious  instructipii ; 
and  Chat  since  this  question  was  last  discussed  in  this 
House,  those  efforts  have  been  increased.     If  this  be  so» 
it  shews  at  least  the  benefit  of  such  discussions,  since  it 
b  now  admitted  even  by  those  who  then  so  loudly  cried 
out  against  them.    We  were  then  ran  down  by  clamour: 
we  were  accused  of  doing  that  which  would  raise  a  revolt 
.through  the  whole  of  the  West-Indian  Archipelago ;  and 
we  were  loudly  and  vehemently  charged  with  aiming  a 
deadly  blow  at  the  interests  both  of  the  Black  and  the 
White  population  in  the  West  Indies.    There  was,  it  was 
said,  no  occasion  whatever,  for  our  interference ;  the  Ne- 
■groes  had  kind  masters,  teoder  drivers,  a  zealous  clergy, 
.amiable  governors,  and  wjise  legislators,  to  superintend, 
controol,  and  co-operate  in  works  .of  humanity.  £ut,  not- 
withstanding all  we  then  heard  of  this  machinery  of  mercy, 
by  our  interference  with  which  we  might  do  mischief  and 
could  possibly  do  no  good,  it  now  appears  that  the  effect 
of  our  discussions  has  been,  that  religious  instruction  has 
been  much  more  widely  spread,  and  that  it  is  still  spread- 
ing, through  the  Colonies.     I  am  happy  indeed  to  find  the 
prediction  of  evil  so  completely  falsified. 

I  observe  that  there  is  on  the  table  a  papery  and  that 
not  the  least  important  on  this  interesting  subject,  which 
has  not. been  referred  to  by  the  honourable  Member  for 
Sandwich.  I  allude  to  the  Letter  of  a  worthy  Corate, 
.which  enters  into  some  details  with  respect  to  the  religious 
instruction  of  the  Slaves.  This  worthy  person  states,  with 
-great  simplicity,  that  he  had  been  between  twenty  and 
thirty  years  among  the  Negroes,  and  that  no  single  instance 
of  conversion  to  Christianity  had  taken  place  daring  that 
time — all  his  efforts  to  gain  new  proselytes  among  the 
Negroes  bad  been  in  vain.  All  of  a  sudden,  however,  light 
■  bid  broiken  in  upon  their  darkness  so  rapidly,  that  between 
5000  and  6000  Negroes  bad  been  baptized  in  a  few  days  ! 
T  CK>ii£ess  I  was  at  first  much  surprised  at  this  statement ; 
J  knew  not  bow  to  comprehend  it ;  but  all  of  a  sudden  light 
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broke  in  apoD  my  darknesi  ako.  I  fouDd  that  there  was  a 
doe  to  this  most  sorpriaiog  story ;  and  that  these  wonder- 
fal  coDversioDs  were  brought  about,  not  by  a  miracle,  as 
the  good  man  seems  himself  to  have  really  imagioed  and 
would  almost  make  us  believe,  but  by  a  premium  of  a 
dollar  a  head  paid  to  this  wortliy  curate  for  each  Slave 
whom  he  baptized  !  I  auderstood,  too,  that  the  whole 
amount  of  the  previous  religious  instruction  which  each 
Negro  received,  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  attending, 
on  one  occasion,  at  the  church  where  the  curate  presided. 
Such  was  the  mode  of  propagating  religion  which  seems 
to  have  afforded  so  much  satisfaction,  and  to  have  given 
so  much  cause  for  triumph.  If  any  person  thought  that 
any  real  practical  good  could  result  from  such  an  admini- 
stration of  religious  instmction  and  of  Christian  baptismt 
let  him  enjoy  his  hopes :  I  cannot  agree  with  him. 

What  then  has  been  done,  let  me  ask,  since  the  Abolition 
of  the  Slave  Trade,  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  Slave  i 
I  think  I  now  hear  my  lamented  friend.  Sir  Samnel 
Romilly,  ask  that  question,  as  he  once  did  with  so  much 
effect.    I  never  shall  forget  the  impression  he  produced 
upon  those  who,  like  myself,  for  ten  long  years  had  been 
indulging  in  a  fond,  but  vain  hope,  that  the  abolition  of 
the  Slave  Trade  was  all  that  was  wanted  for  bettering 
the  condition  of  the  Slaves.     We  have  now  unhappily 
survived  him  between  four  and  five  years,  and  with  bow 
much  more  force  might  we  now  put  the  same  question  ? 
It  was  indeed  long  our  hope,  that,  if  we  did  but  aboliak 
the  Slave  Trade,  through  the  gradual  progress  of  improve- 
ment. Slavery  itself  would  soon  be  extinguished.     I  my- 
self gave  into  the  delusion.    I  said,  with  others.  Leave 
measures  of  internal  regnlatioo  to  the  Colonial  Legis* 
latures :  only  abolish  the  Slave  Trade :  it  will  then   be 
the  interest  of  the  master  to  treat  his  slaves  well,  and 
under  the  influence  of  that  feeling  the  condition  of  the 
slave  must  rapidly  improve. 

How  bitteriy  have  we  been  disappointed  in  these  fond, 
expectations !  I  beg,  however,  not  to  be  understood  a» 


oaAting'ttiy  particobir  bbme  on  the  owoen  of  wMes  for 
this  failure,  for  they  haye  perhaps  little  id  their  power.  We 
oogfat  to  be  aware  that  the  state  of  landed  property  in  the 
West  Indies  is  not  in  the  least  analogous  to  the  state  of 
landed  property  in  England,  although  it  has  often  been 
erroneously  compared  to  it.    The  owners-  of  West-Indian 
estates  usually  reside  in  this  country,  and  can  have  but 
a  feeble  controul  over  the  course  of  proceedings  in  the 
colonies.    And  though  some  of  them^  it  is  true,  may  have 
got  their  estates  by  inheritance,  yet  this  is  not  the  case 
with  a  great  majority  :  they  have  obtained  them  by  pur- 
chases on  speculation;  or  by  debt,  having  advanced  money 
on  mortgage  and  with  a  view  to  consignments.     In  short, 
landed  property  in  the  West  Indies  partakes  much  more 
of  the  nature  of  a  hazardous  commercial  speculation,  than 
of  that  stable  enjoyment  of  territorial  property  which  cha- 
racterizes the  British  landholder.     Men  in  these  circum- 
stances, it  is  obvious,  bave  no  permanent  interest  in  the 
soil.    Their  object  is  to  make  the  most  they  can  in  the 
shortest  time ;  and  therefore  tbey  will  not  be  deterred,  by 
considerations  of  humanity  for  the  Slaves,  from  extracting, 
during  their  temporary  possession,  by  means  of  the  uncoBn 
trouled  power  they  possess  over  those  wretched  beings, 
the  utmost  benefit  which  the  estate  is  capable  of  yielding. 
-Bot  even  if  the  owners  acted  with  the  best  intentions 
-—and  many  of  them  I  believe  do — they  are  absent,  and 
know  nothing  of  what  is  actually  going  on  on  their  estates. 
It  is  an  individual  who  has  no  real  interest  in  the  estate, 
who  is  placed  as  their  agent  on  the  spot  to  superintend 
the  whole  concern.    Some  owners  of  estates  may  be  very 
honest,  honourable,  humane  men,  who  would  not  work  their 
slaves  too  much ;  but  what  security  have  we  that  this  will 
be  the  case  with  all,  or  that  many  may  not  even  think  it 
their  interest  to  act  otherwise  ?    Indeed,  I  am  persuaded 
that  it  is  not  so  plainly  the  pecuniary  interest  of  the 
slavoKiwner  in  all   cases   to  be  humane,   as  some  have 
imagined.    The  West-India  purchaser  of  an  estate  may 
coasiiler  himself  engaged  in  a  gambling  concern,  and  may 
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hope  in  a  few  years  to  sconrge  a  handsome  profit  ont  of  the" 
nnbappy  beings  committed  to  his  charge ;  and  he  may  even 
flatter  himself  that  he  will  clear  a  greater  profit  in  this 
way  than  he  would  have  done  had  he  pursued  a  different 
coarse.  His  object  is  to  get  a  great  return  in  a  short 
time ;  and  although  in  a  long  series  of  years  it  might  be 
against  bis  interest  to  over-work  his  Slaves,  yet,  his  object 
being  a  rapid  retnm  for  his  capital,  he  cannot  wait  the 
slow  progress  of  improvement  in  order  to  attain  it.  It  is 
very  well  known,  and  the  simile  is  far  from  bring  a  new 
one,  that  some  post-masters  use  their  horses  exactly  upon 
this  principle.  They  might  keep  their  horses  longer  alive, 
by  making  them  do  less  work  and  by  giving  them  better 
treatment ;  but  they  prefer  making  them  do  more  work, 
tboagh  it  may  wear  them  down  sooner,  npon  a  mere 
calculation  of  profit  and  loss.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  charge 
such  a  sordid  calculation  as  this  npon  the  West-India 
planters ;  but  what  I  say  is,  that  the  identity  of  their  in- 
terests and  those  of  humanity  ought  not  to  bo  so  mncb 
relied  upon :  you  cannot  trust  to  the  former  alone  in  the 
treatment  of  the  Slave,  because  I  have  shewn  that  views 
of  interest  may  be  supposed  to  require  treatment,  in  cer- 
tain circumstances,  wholly  different  from  that  which  wonld 
be  dictated  by  the  principles  of  humanity. 

Such  being  my  view  of  the  situation  in  which  master 
and  slave  stand  to  each  other,  I  confess  I  look  with  the 
greatest  distrust,  with  the  slenderest  possible  hope,  to  any 
real  and  solid  advantage  to  be  derived  from  the  resola- 
tions  moved  by  the  right  hononrable  Gentleman,  and  which 
refer  the  matter  to  the  Colonial  Assemblies.  Let  the 
House  remember,  that  we  have  done  the  same  thing 
twice  before ;  the  effect  produced  by  it  has  been  very 
small  indeed ;  and  I  greatly  fear  that  we  shall  only  ofteet 
with  further  disappointment  if  we  again  resort  to  the 
same  expedient.  Those  Legislatures  may  pretend  to  meet 
fully  the  wishes  of  Parliament,  and  yet  may  do  nothing 
effectual ;  and,  after  five  years  more  have  elapsed  withont 
any  progress  having  been  made,  wo  shall  be  again  called 
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QpM,  wittier  by  evenCB  which  have  happened'  ui  the  Weat 
lodieSy  or  by  oar  own  ooosoiences  at  home,  talook  into 
the  qnestiod  in  good  earnest,  when  it  will  brook  no  furll^er 
dielays ;  and  then  we  shall  have  the  painful  reflection^  ttiat 
if  we  had  acted  boldly  in  the  first  instance^  five  yearfi  of 
misery  would  have  been  saved  to  these  unhappy  beingci. 

How  comes  it  to  pass,  I  would  asky  that  no  steps  kiave  \ 
yet  been  taken  towards  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  [ 
of  the  Slaves?  For  how  many  years  has  it,  for  exaoiple, 
been  proposed  to  attach  the  Slave  to  the  soil  ?  The  ^|aes* 
tion»  I  know,  has  been  discussed ;  but  why  has  no  proj^ress 
been  made  in  consequence  of  that  discussion?  It  has 
been  said  that  there  are  many  difficulties  to  encoq  oter. 
Doubtless  there  are.  It  would  be  hard  upon  the  SUwe,  it 
is  argued,  to  be  kept  upon  a  barren  soil,  an  exhamsted 
plantation;  but  it  seems  to  have  been  forgotten,  that  the 
very  exhaustion  of  the  soil,  unfitting  it  for  sugar  calture, 
is  in  the  Negro's  favour.  But  how  comes  it,  that  in  the 
West  Indies  the  richest  soils  in  the  world  thus  undergo 
exhaostion,  while  in  other  countries  the  poorest  soils  are 
snl^'eot  to  no  such  process,  and  do  not,  under  ordinary  cul- 
tivation, deteriorate,  but  improve  ?  Is  it  not  that  a  just 
enrse  seems,  in  the  dispensation  of  Providence,  to  attend 
the  cruel  and  blood-thirsty  method  of  culture  by  Slaves  ? 
else  why  would  not  culture  keep  the  land  in  the  West 
Indies  in  the  same  heart  in  which  the  land  in  the  East 
Indies  or  in  Europe  is  kept? 

But  are  we  to  say  that  the  Slaves  shall  not  be  attached 
to  the  soil,  merely  because  some  possible  inconveniences 
may,  in  supposable  cases,  be  pointed  out  as  the  result  i 
Certainly  not.  If  the  argument  urged  on  the  score  of  the 
poverty  of  the  soil  in  certain  situations  were  valid,  the 
same  might  have  been  said  of  England,  when  villenage 
in  ffrats  was  converted  into  mUenage  regardant  »*  and 
copyholders  would  then  have  had  no  existence :  there 
would  have  been  no  such  thing  as  a  freeman  in  the  land, 
because,  forsooth,  a  gust  of  wind  might  have  blown  a  part 
ef  Nocfolk  into  the  sea,  and  then  it  might  have  been  said, 
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bow  can  subsistenee  be  drawn  from  tbe  sands  of  Norfoll  r 
we  mast  retain  tbe  power  of  transferring  the  villein  to 
richer  lands  elsewhere.  If  this  sort  of  argument  had  been 
allowed  to  weigh  in  former  times,  we  sboald  have  beea 
all  of  ns  at  the  present  moment  vUleins  in  grossm  I  have 
never  heard  it  said  that  there  is  one  single  plantation  in 
the  West  Indies  so  barren  that  provbions  will  not  grow 
upon  it  sufficient  for  the  maintenance  of  the  slaves 
belonging  to  it  But  I  would  make  a  broader  and  more 
general  answer  to  the  objection,  and  I  would  say,  that  we 
are  bound  to  act  upon  the  mass  of  cases,  and  that  one 
exception  is  no  argument  against  the  general  principle. 

I  cannot  close  these  observations,  which  I  have  deemed 
it  incumbent  upon  me  to  make  to  the  House,  without 
stating  my  decided  opinion  that  we  ought  not  to  resist  the 
amendment  of  the  right  honourable  Secretary ;  because  it  is 
at  least  a  step  in  advance  towards  emancipation,  although 
I  confess  I  entertain  but  few  hopes  of  its  leading  to  any 
sound  practical  result.  It  may,  however,  be  ultimately  a 
ground  for  a  stronger  expression  of  the  opinion  of  the 
House ;  and  I  sincerely  trust  my  honourable  Friend  will 
in  no  long  time  propose  to  the  House  some  more  specific 
resolution,  with  respect  to  the  freedom  of  children  bom 
after  a  certain  period.  Holding  that  liberty  to  the  Slaves 
in  the  West  Indies  most  come  sooner  or  later ;  and  being 
convinced,  that,  if  they  are  not  now  ripe  for  actual  emanoi- 
pation,  at  least  we  are  arrived  at  tbe  time  when  it  will  be 
safe  to  legislate  with  a  view  to  that  consummation ;  it  seems 
to  me  to  be  now  the  imperative  duty  of  the  legislature  ttf 
pass  some  act  with  respect  to  the  freedom  of  unborn 
children.  We  shall  be  wanting  in  our  duty  to  that  part 
of  our  fellow-subjects,  if  we  do  not  immediately  annoonea 
our  intention  of  taking  up  that  part  of  the  subject.  Difll- 
culties  doubtless  will  be  to  be«  encountered — diffieolties 
there  are  in  every  change— but  are  they  insurmountable? 
I  trust  that  no  man  will  be  stopped  by  them,  who  does  not 
wish  to  be  impeded. 

Sir,  we  bear  of  the  risk  of  iosorrectioD;  we  faaveheud  of 
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Mu  eferj' stage  of  the  diflcossion  :  from  the  Br  si  nomeat 
this  qnestion  was  brought  ander  the  consideration  of  the 
House,  to  the  present  instant,  the  cry  has  never  been  out 
of  the  mouths  of  those  who  oppose  all  change.  But  yet 
our  discussions,  although  declared  to  be  so  injurious  in 
theory,  have  never  produced  the  slightest  practical  injury. 
Even  the  insurrection  in  Barbadoes,  it  might  easily  be 
shewn,  had  no  connection,  as  was  alleged,  with  the  dis- 
cussions on  the  Registry  Bill,  but  sprung  from  causes 
perfectly  distinct.  This  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  all  such 
chimerical  apprehensions.  Parliament  has  certainly  not 
shewn  any  desire  to  interfere  between  master  and  slave ; 
but  if  steps  are  not  taken  by  the  master  to  convert  his 
Ipresent  tenure  into  one  of  a  more  restricted  nature,  £arlia- 
ment  is  bound  to  interfere,  by  the  right  which  it  holds  of 
li^slating  for  all  his  Miyesty's  subjects.  This  right, 
■acred  and  unalienable,  is  inherent  in  the  British  legisla- 
tore»  and  has  never  been  abandoned,  excepting  as  it 
regards  taxation. 

Sir,  I  beg  pardon- of  the  House  for  having  troubled  it 
by  going  at  greater  length  into  the  subject  than  I  at  first 
intended,  but  I  thought  there  was  a  chance  of  some  mis- 
take arising  as  to  the  grounds  on  which  we  accede  to  the  re- 
solutions now  proposed  by  the  right  honourable  Gentleman ; 
and  I  wish  more  particularly  to  guard  against  being  under- 
stood as  expressing  any  great  hopes  of  benefit  from  the 
present  measure,  which  is  little  more  than  a  repetition  of  the 
former  Addresses  of  Parliament  to  the  Crown,  and  the 
former  references  of  the  Crown  to  the  Colonial  Assemblies, 
followed  by  an  entire  disappointment  of  every  expectation 
that  had  been  indulged.  With  these  recollections  deeply 
impressed  upon  my  mind,  let  it  not  be  supposed  that  I 
can  indulge  a  sanguine  hope  of  any  beneficial  practical 
results  from  these  resolutions. 

Mr.  Bbrnal  was  surprised  that  his  honourable  and 
learned  Friend  (Mr.  Brougham),  who  must  acknowledge  that 
ooMiliatien  was  the  tone  most  fitting  to  be  adopted,  should 
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yet  have  thought  proper  to  select  tlie  topics  which  be  had 
done.  He  might  have  selected  topics  much  happier.  The 
laws  did  not  leave  tlie  Negro  so  destitute  of  protection  as 
was  supposed.  Appeals  were  allowed  to  the  Negroes 
under  those  laws,  pendiug  which  they  were  to  hold  their 
liberty.  They  might  also  bring  actions  of  trespass;  and 
the  Attorney- General  and  the  law  authorities  of  Jamaica 
returned  very  many  cases,  in  which  those  actions  had  been 
successfully  maintained.  He  complained  especially  of  the 
argument  of  his  honourable  and  learned  Friend,  as  to  tlie 
faihire  of  the  owners  in  not  having  attached  the  slaves  to 
.the soil,  and  the  comparison  made  by  him  between  the  cul- 
ture of  England  and  that  of  the  sugar  plantations.  What 
resemblance  could  be  fairly  assumed  between  the  adscripii 
glebis  and  the  West-Indian  Negroes  i  The  particular  mode 
of  cultivation  in  the  colonies  had  been  induced  and  con- 
tinued under  the  sanction  of  the  Legislature ;  and  if  the 
Legislature  now  were  to  insist  upon  a  change  in  that  mode, 
they  were  bound  to  compensate  the  persons  whose  pro- 
perty and  interests  were  to  be  so  materially  aifected,  (See 
Appendix  U.) 

Mr.  Albxandrr  Baring. — Having  been  alluded  to 
by  my  honourable  Friend  who  opened  the  debate,  I  cannot 
avoid  stating  to  the  House  how  strongly  I  feel  the  neces- 
sity of  something  being  done,  and  something  considerable, 
on  the  present  question.  I  feel  that  it  is  one  of  the 
greatest  possible  importance  and  delicacy ;  bnt  I  fear  that 
honourable  gentlemen  around  me,  whose  feelings  I  n»- 
spect,  have  been  led  away  by  the  ardour  and  fervency  of 
those  feelings  to  exaggerate  the  real  facts,  and  to  under- 
rate the  many  difficulties  and  dangers  which  must  acoom- 
pany  any  alteration  in  the  present  system.  I  am  anxions 
to  state  mv  own  ideas  as  to.  the  extent  of  these  diffioolties ; 
and  undoubtedly,  if  there  really  exist  such  a  state  of 
things,  a  case  of  that  extreme  atrocity  which  has  been 
represented  to  the  public,  every  possible  risk  ought  to 
be  encountered  to  get  the  better  of  the  system  which 
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prodoced  tiieoit  I  oonfeas  it  does  not  sarpriM  me,  that 
those  who  believe  in  the  existence  of  these  barbarities 
should  wish  that  no  time  should  be  lost  in  remedjiog  saoh 
an  evil.  My  own  opinion,  however,  is,  that,  as  far  as  the 
physical  sufferings  of  the  Negro  go,  they  have  been  much 
Ofer-stated ;  and  I  may  even  cite  my  own  observations  on 
the  subject  to  prove  the  fact.  I  am  not  myself  a  West- 
India  proprietor,  but  I  have  seen  cultivation  carried  on 
by  Slaves  in  some  of  the  American  States,  in  Georgia 
and  Carolina ;  and  I  must  say,  that,  from  all  I  saw  there, 
and  from  every  information  I  have  received  from  our  own 
colonies,  I  do  not  believe,  on  looking  about  the  world  and 
considering  the  general  lot  of  mankind,  that,  if  I  was 
called  upon  to  say  what  part  of  the  globe  most  particularly 
excitA'i  my  sympathy  and  commiseration,  I  do  not  believe 
that  I  should  fix  upon  the  Negroes  of  the  West  Indies, 
as  far  as  regards  their  food  and  clothing,  and  the  whole 
of  their  treatment.    (See  Appendix  V.) 

I  must  say,  that  when  my  honourable  and  learned  Friend 
(Mr.  Brougham),  in  a  speech  of  much  energy  and  elo- 
quence, sets  aside  the  testimony  of  all  those  colonial  gover- 
nors (which  was  detailed  to  the  House  by  the  honourable 
Member  for  Sandwich),  and  takes  ap  the  opinions,  pub- 
lished in  the  form  of  pamphlets,  of  honest  but  enthusiastic 
men,  who  are  much  more  likely  to  be  misled  as  to  facts  than 
those,  public  fnncUonaries  in  their  official  reports,  I  con- 
£998  I  oannot  fully  approve  of  such  a  mode  of  arguing  the 
question.  I  should  say,  in  opposition  to  these  feelings,  and 
to  those  of  my  honourable  friend  the  Member  for  Bramber 
<ltl[r.  Wilberforce),  that  unless  he  himself  had  been  in  the 
ooloaies,  and  had  been  an  eye-witness  to  the  scenes  he 
has  described,  I  would  rather  take  the  reports  of  those 
governors,  men  of  education,  having  no  interest  in  the 
Colonies,  than  the  opinions  of  these  individuals,  who  are 
Hot  very  likely  to  be  sparing  in  their  descriptions  of  the 
^melties  and  atrocities  committed  in  the  West  Indies, 
well  knowing  that  such  glowing  and  exaggerated  accounts, 
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here  solitary  instances  of  oppression,  instead  of  hein^; 

be  exception^  are  coaverted  into  the  rule,  wonUl  not 
JO  nnacceptable  to  those  to  whom  they  commanicated 
their  statements.  My  own  opinion  is,  that  the  condition 
of  the  Slaves  is  undoubtedly,  in  many  respects,  snperior  to 
that  of  most  of  the  European  peasantry^  They  are  well 
clothed,  well  fed,  and,  I  believe,  generally  treated  with 
justice  and  kindness. 

But  the  circumstance  which  weighs  the  heaviest  on  my 
mind,  is  the  moral  condition  of  the  Slaves,  and  the  almost 
impossibility  of  their  deriving,  in  their  present  situation, 
any  religious  or  moral  instruction  from  those  who  are 
placed  over  them,  and  who  cannot  boast  of  the  best  morals 
themselves.  There  is  something  altogether  so  painful  in 
their  situation,  in  this  respect,  that  I  am  induced  to  wish 
that  something  could  be  done  to  ameliorate  their  moral 
condition ;  nor  can  I  see  any  danger  which  could  possibly 
arise  from  a  prudent  plan  of  religious  instruction,  by  which 
they  might  be  raised  in  the  scale  of  being.  (See  Ap- 
pendix W.) 

As  to  the  objection  taken  by  my  honourable  and  learned 
Friend  to  the  statement  with  reference  to  the  insurrection 
at  Barbadoes ;  I  believe  it  to  have  been  correctly  stated 
that  the  insurrection  was  owing  to  the  report  spread  in  the 
colony  of  what  was  doing  at  home,  and  to  the  conseqaenoes 
which  the  Negroes  anticipated  from  it.     It  was,  I  think, 
the  statement  of  the  Governor,  Sir  James  Leith,  that  the 
insurrection    was  owing   entirely  to  that  circnmitaBoe. 
Indeed,  it  is  impossible  to  consider  the  state  in  which 
men  in  that  country  exist,  without  supposing  an  extreoae 
liability  to  excitement  among  them.    The  same  excite 
ment  might,  and  probably  would,  be  produced  at  home  b 
similar  means.     Supposing  a  question  were  argued  in  th 
House  of  Commons  on  the  subject  of  a  division  of  tF 
property  of  the  rich  among  the  poorer  people  of  thia  cor 
try ;  and  there  were  among  us  men  entbusiastio  enungb 
maintain  the  justice  of  this  division,  and  to  argue  I 
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ifripiooi  it  was  that  one  portion  of  the  popnlation  ihoald 
live  open  coarse  food,  and  drink  nothing  hot  water,  while 
another  portion  should  feast  on  venison  and  champaigne^ 
and  indulge  in  all  the  luxaries  and  delicacies  of  life; — 
snpposing,  I  say,  these  opinions  were  to  spread  (and  I 
really  think  a   great  deal  of  good  argoment  might  be 
stated  in  their  favoar  upon  the  score  of  Christianity),  and 
discussions  on  some  future  occasion  were  to  arise  in  this 
Hoose ;  I  would  ask,  whether  they  conld  possibly  take 
place  without  producing  considerable  irritation  even  ia 
this  country,  accustomed  as  we  are  to  free  discussion  ?  We 
do  not  want,  therefore,  these  governors  of  the  West  Indies 
to  tell  us  what  dangers  would  result  from  such  a  course 
of  proceeding.    It  is  quite  sufficient  for  us  to  know  human 
nature,  to  be  sensible  that  the  danger  is  extreme,  and  that 
the  discussion,  therefore,  must  be  entered  upon  with  the 
greatest  possible  caution.    (See  Appendix  X.) 

The  honourable  Gentleman  who  opened  this  discussion 
liBS  given  us  some  instances  where  Slavery  has  been  en- 
tirely got  rid  of  without  the  slightest  danger  resulting 
from  the  application  of  the  necessary  remedies  for  curing 
the  evil ;  and  the  stales  of  Pennsylvania,  of  New  York, 
and  of  New  Jersey,  have  been  quoted  for  this  purpose. 
7be  honourable  Gentleman  seemed  as  if  he  could  not 
express  himself  in  terms  of  sufficient  delight  and  rapture : 
it  was  beautiful  to  observe,  he  said,  how  gradually  the 
xrhole  mass  of  Slavery  sunk,  and,  as  it  were,  melted  away, 
vrHhout  disorder,  or  the  slightest  interference  on  the  part 
cif  the  legislature  being  required  to  prevent  the  dangers 
^vbich  might. have  been  anticipated*  But  he  has  cited 
these  cases  to  the  Hoose  without  possessing  a  sufficient 
IcDOwledge  of  the  real  facts.  In  New  York  there 
\rere  1,000,000  Whites,  and  the  whole  Black  population 
^id  not  amount  to  more  than  5000.  Is  this,  then,  an 
jaoalogoos  ease?  The  same  is  the  case  precisely  with  the 
State  of  New  Jersey :  there  the  whole  amount  of  the 
Slack  population  was  not  more  than  10,000.    In  Penn- 
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sylviinia  tbe  nmnber  was  still  less.  That  jadicioas  people, 
the  Quakers,  resident  in  Pennsylvania,  beg^n  very  early  to 
abolish  tbe  system  of  slavery,  and  the  amount  of  them  was 
comparatively  nothing.  These  are,  therefore,  all  the  cases 
which  have  been  mentioned  by  the  honourable  Gentleman 
with  respect  to  North  America.  Not  one  of  them  is  in 
point,  to  prove  that  no  danger  exists  from  the  proposed 
alterations. 

I  should  say,  that  with  respect  to  the  other  case,  of 
Colombia,  although  it  is  undoubtedly  more  in  point,  yet 
that  it  is  still  not  to  be  compared  with  onr  Colonies  in  tb« 
West  Indies.  In  the  case  of  Colombia,  there  was,  I  think, 
a  population  of  3,000,000,  ont  of  which  800,000  wer^ 
filacks;  so  that  the  Whites  at  least  were  more  than 
enough  to  keep  the  Negroes  in  awe  of  them.  Tbe  case 
stated  of  the  Island  of  Cevlon  is  not  in  tbe  least  ana- 
luguus  to  tbe  present,  because  that  is  a  case  where  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country  itself  were  in  a  state  of  vassalage 
and  personal  servitude,  and  where  they  were  released  from 
tlieir  bonds  by  measures  instituted  by  a  strong  military 
government  on  tbe  spot.  Are  then,  I  would  ask,  any  of 
these  cases  to  be  compared  with  a  colony  in  tbe  West 
Indies,  where  there  is  no  mass  of  property  represented 
by  persons  on  the  spot,  where  there  is  no  physical  snpe- 
riority  to  counteract  the  effect  of  any  insurrection  which 
may  arise  in  the  colony,  the  Slaves  outnumbering  the 
Whites  by  at  least  ten  to  one  I     (See  Appendix  Y.) 

With  respect  to  the  different  remedies  suggested  t>y  tbe 
honourable  Gentleman  who  commenced  this  debate ;  so  far 
as  they  have  been  acceded  to  by  the  right  honourable-Gen- 
tleman, they  very  much  meet  my  own  view  of  the  subject; 
but  certainly  the  question  of  the  actual  emancipation  of  the 
slaves  is  one  which  appears  to  me  to  be  attended  with  tbe 
greatestdifficulties.  The  suggestion  of  my  honourable  Friend 
is,  that  children  born  after  a  certain  period  should  be  free. 
At  first  sight,  I  confess  it  to  be  a  very  natural  proposition, 
and  one  most  accordant  to  our  feelings  ;  but  it.  seems  to 
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have  been  forgotten,  that  there  if  this  question  yet  to  be 
answered,  and  as  it  appears  to  me  it  will  be  difficolt  to 
meet  it  with  a  satisfactory  reply  ;  it  is  this,  If  these  chil- 
dren are  born  free,  who  is  to  take  care  of  them  ?  It  has 
been  said  that  they  may  be  apprenticed  for  a  certain  num- 
ber of  years;  but  this,  I  think,  will  be  impracticable,  for 
it  will  not  be  worth  the  while  of  the  planter  to  bring  up 
these  children — we  will  say  from  the  age  of  twelve  to  nine- 
teen— ^well  knowing  that  at  the  end  of  that  period  they  will 
be  at  liberty  to  leave  him  and  go  whither  they  please.  I 
have  very  strangely  miscalculated,  if  such  a  scheme  can 
be  carried  into  execution :  it  is  in  fact  wholly  impracticable. 
It  is  admitted,  I  think,  on  all  hands,  that  one  of  the  greatest 
advantages  of  the  abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade  is,  that  it 
tends  to  an  improvement  both  in  the  condition  and  in  the 
treatment  of  the  Negro  females  and  children ;  that  it  gives 
an  interest  to  the  master  in  rearing  the  children,  and  in 
taking  proper  care  of  the  mother  while  she  is  breeding. 
But  if  you  do  away  wilh  the  interest  of  the  ^proprietor  in 
the  ofiGspring,  as  undoubtedly  would  be  the  effect  of  the 
proposition  of  my  honourable  Friend,  all  this  beneficial 
result  of  the  abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade  immediately 
ceases.  It  is  a  fact  too  evident  to  be  for  a  moment  dis- 
puted, that,  if  this  plan  is  adopted,  the  proprietor  has  at 
least  not  the  same  reason  as  l^ore,  for  taking  care  either 
of  the  mother  or  of  the  offspring.    (See  Appendix  Z.) 

I  am  satisfied,  however,  that  the  matter  is  in  the  best 
possible  hands  to  which  it  could  be  entrusted ;  and  I 
will  «nly  say,  that  if  any  measures  are  taken  for  abolishing 
Slavery,  either  directly  or  circuitously,  they  must  have  the 
effect  of  endangering  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  our 
Colonies.  And  if  we  were  to  arrive  at  a  free  Black  popu- 
lation, the  inevuabie  consequence  will  be,  that  the  whole 
of  the  islands  will  be  gone  from  this  country ;  there  will 
h^  an  end  to  our  colonial  system.  It  would  be  absurd  to 
sappose  that  a  free  Black  population,  so  enlightened  and 
cultivated  as  to  value  their  rights  and  duly  to  appreciate 
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their  strength;  that  a  popidation  lo  inftracted  and  wo 
civilised,  will  conaent  to  oontinae  derotiog  their  labonra 
to  proprietors  the  greater  portioo  of  whom  are  resident  in 
England.  It  is  impossible  for  a  moment  to  suppose  snch 
a  state  of  things  to  exist ;  or  that  this  conntry  can  possibly 
retain  anj  interest  whatever  in  colonies  of  this  description* 
The  instant  such  a  state  of  society  as  I  have  described  is 
established,  we  most,  I  say,  bid  adien  to  onr  colonial 
system.  The  colonies  wonid  be  of  no  farther  value  to 
Great  Britain.    (See  Appendix  AA.) 

With  regard  to  the  question  of  compensation,  I  think 
that  my  honourable  friend,  the  Member  for  Bramber,  has 
not  acted  with  his  osnal  candour  and  liberality,  in  not 
having  mentioned  one  word  of  compensation  to  those 
persons  who  are  so  deeply  interested  in  this  question.  It 
is  quite  evident,  that,  in  whatever  way  yon  proceed,  yoa 
must  vitally  affect  pecuniary  interests.  For  instance ;  if 
you  say.  that  children  shall  be  free  after  a  certain  period, 
you  convert  permanent  property  into  a  life  estate,  yoa 
totally  alter  the  nature  of  that  property.  When  it  is  con- 
sidered with  what  extreme  delicacy  we  touch  property  in 
this  country,  it  never  can  be  tolerated  for  an  instant  that  a 
measure  so  vitally  affecting  the  interests  of  the  West-India 
proprietors  should  be  unaccompanied  by  compensation, 
which  would  be  the  greatest  possible  injustice.  When  I 
recollect  too — and  let  it  not  be  forgotten  by  the  House-*- 
tlie  strong  and  able  argument  raised  by  my  honourable 
friend,  the  Member  for  Weymouth,  who  introduced  this 
question  to  the  consideration  of  the  House,  on  the  subject 
of  the  brewers,  to  prove  to  us,  that  if  the  measure  then 
before  the  House  (a  measure  which  I,  for  one,  deemed  a 
most  important  and  salutary  one)  should  pass  into  a  law,  the 
vested  interests  (as  my  honourable  Friend  termed  them)  of 
the  brewers  would  be  destroyed,  and  their  property  greatly 
injured — all  these  interests  and  this  property  would  be 
sHcriBced,  if  the  beer  trade  were  to  be  thrown  open  to  the 
public.    Now  I  cannot  forbear  contrasting  these  former 
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stiDtineiits  of  my  hononrablo  Friend  with  hii  preftent 
proceedioga  in  this  Hoase.  I  should  be  sorry  to  take  an 
unfair  advantage  of  any  argument  used  by  my  honourable 
Friendy  but  1  must  say,  oonscientionsly,  that  if  there  wer« 
a  measure  which  I  thought  more  than  another  could  con- 
tribute to  the  health  and  secure  the  comfort  of  the  poorer 
classes,  it  would  be  that  which  my  honourable  Friend  so 
stronglyt  and  with  so  much  ingenuity,  opposed,  on  no 
other  ground  than  that  one  class  of  men  would  be  proba* 
bly  injured,  and  deprived  of  a  monopoly  which  I  feel  satis* 
fied  the  law  never  intended  to  be  allowed  to  them.  But, 
of  all  the  cases  which  have  come  under  the  consideration 
of  the  House,  I  think  none  could  call  more  loudly  for 
compensation,  upon  every  principle  of  justice,  than  the 
one  now  under  discussion.  Those  who  have  their  interests 
fio  intimately  involved  in  this  question,  have  a  right  to 
call  upon  Parliament  to  consider  their  claim  before  any 
material  alteration  is  attempted.  I  only  hope  that  the 
subject,  80  properly  left  to  the  care  of  Government,  will 
be  treated  with  the  delicacy  it  aeserves. 

I  must  observe,  before  I  sit  down,  that  I  trust  his  Ma« 
jesty's  Ministers  will  not  be  unduly  influenced  by  the  peti- 
tions on  the  table,  which  have,  in  fact,  been  got  up  by  a 
few  persons  in  the  metropolis.  I  know  no  question  upon 
which  petitions  have  been  procured  with  more  trick  and 
management,  than  on  the  present;  or  where  they  have 
come  so  notoriously  from  persons  having  no  means  what« 
ever  of  exercbing  a  judgment  upon  the  question.  It  is, 
in  fact,  considered  one  more  of  conscience  than  of  judg- 
ment; and  persons,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  day, 
think  to  quiet  their  consciences  for  the  year,  either  by 
subscribing  their  money  to  one  of  the  Missionary  So- 
cieties, or  their  names  to  one  of  these  petitions  against 
Negro  Slavery  in  the  West  Indies.  I  am,  however, 
happy  to  see  that  such  a  feeling  prevails  in  this  coun- 
try, and  that  there  are  people  who  are  capable  of  being 
so  aetuated  by  such  considerations ;  it  is  highly  honourabia 
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io  tho  national  cbaracter ;  bat  I  hope  it  will  not  bave  Ibe 
effect  of  setting  tbo  machmery  of  government  at  work 
injarionsly  to  the  interests  either  of  the  public  or  of  indi- 
viduals. It  is  the  same  feeling  which  put  the  politics  of 
Europe  into  an  unusual  state  of  ferment,  and  set  the  Con- 
gresses of  Vienna  and  Verona  at  work ;  and  which  every 
year  brings  upon  the  table  of  the  House  whole  loads  of 
humbug  about  the  Slave  Trade.  It  seems  to  me  as  if  these 
negociations  were  kept  up  merely  to  gratify  the  feelings 
of  this  country ;  to  shew  to  the  people  of  England  bow 
much  the  great  potentates  of  Europe  have  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  Slave  Trade  at  their  hearts.  Austria  and 
Russia,  who  have,  God  knows,  slaves  enough  in  their 
own  territories  to  practise  emancipation  upon,  are  repeat- 
ing every  year  their  assurances  to  the  good  people  of 
England  of  their  anxiety  for  the  abolition  of  Negro 
Slavery;  and,  somehow  or  other,  our  Minister,  who  at- 
tends at  these  meetings  of  the  European  monarcbsy  is 
fortunate  enough  to  bring  home  with  him  great  masses 
of  papers,  to  prove  that  these  most  humane  and  kind- 
hearted  Emperors  take  a  most  lively  interest  in  the 
question.    (See  Appendix  BB.) 

Undoubtedly  I  do  most  sincerely  wish  well  to  the  efforts 
of  his  Maja<ity's  Government  on  the  present  occasion ;  and 
I  feel  great  satisfaction  that  the  task  has  been  undertakea 
by  them  ;  and,  from  the  speech  of  the  right  honourable 
Gentleman,  I  feel  great  confidence  that  the  resolutions  pro- 
posed by  him  will  be  acted  upon,  not  only  sincerely,  bot 
with  that  judgment  and  discretion,  with  that  caution  and 
justice  and  delicacy,  which  such  great  and  importaDt 
interests  deserve* 

Lord  Althorp. — I  am  anxious  to  address  one  or 
two  observations  to  the  House  upon  this  important  ques- 
tion.    I  certainlv  think  that  the  Planters  of  the  Wes 
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Indies  have  a  fair  claim  upon  this  House  for  compensatio 
in  the  event  of  the  adoption  of  the  plans  proposed  by  u 
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konoarable  Friend  (Mr.  F.  Baxton.)  With  reference  to 
what  has  fallen  from  my  honoarable  Friend  who  spoke  last^ 
relative  to  the  cultivation  of  the  Colonies  by  free  labonr, 
I  differ  from  him,  certainly,  in  supposing  that  the  conver- 
sion of  the  slaves  into  freemen  woold  be  soch  an  im- 
mense loss  to  this  country.  I,  however,  look  at  this  sub- 
ject with  a  view  chiefly  to  the  interests  of  the  Negroes. 
My  honourable  Friend  has  ridiculed  the  petitions  which 
have  been  presented  in  such  a  mass  for  the  abolition  of 
Slavery  in  the  West  Indies.  Undoubtedly  there  have 
been  a  great  number  of  petitions  presented;  the  feeling  of 
the  country  seems  to  be  pretty  nearly  unanimous  upon  the 
subject;  and  I  would  ask  my  bonourablo  Friend,  if  he 
really  thinks  that  the  Slave  Trade  itself  would  have  been 
abolished,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  same  general  expres- 
sion of  the  sentiments  of  the  people  of  this  country.  It 
cannot  be  for  a  moment  disputed,  that  it  was  the  general 
feeling  of  the  nation,  the  general  abhorrence  of  the  in« 
humanity  and  barbarity  of  the  practice  of  dealing  in 
human  flesh,  which  produced  its  abolition. 

I  wish,  however,  the  emancipation   of  the  Slaves  to 
proceed  very  gradually,  because  I  feel  apprehensive,  that, 
if  the  greatest  caution  is  not  used  in  the  application  of  the 
remedies,  evils  of  an  alarming  nature  may  Be  the  result. 
With  respect,  therefore,  to  the  discretion  to  be  exercised 
by  this  Government  in  the  steps  to  be  taken,  I  entirely 
agree  with  my  honourable  Friend.   But,  on  the  other  hand, 
when  I  reflect  on  the  moral  degradation  to  which  these 
Oohappy  beings  are  reduced ;  and  when  I  consider  how 
itiooiHiistent  it  is  with  their  comfort  and  their  happiness, 
and  how  contrary  to  every  principle  of  justice  and  hn* 
tuanity  it  is,  that  they  should  be  suffered  to  remain  in  that 
^tate,  when  this  Government  has  it  in  its  power  to  ame- 
liorate their  condition ;  I  would  say,  that  the  sooner  eman- 
cipation can  be  brought  about,  the  more  satisfaction  shall 
I  feel  at  its  accomplishment. 

It  has  been  stated  several  times  to-night,  that  the  con- 
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dilion  of  the  Negro  in  tlie  West  Indies  is  in  many  re- 
spects  preferable  to  that  of  our  laboarers  in  this  country ; 
and  my  lionourable  Friend,  who  spuiwe  last,  asserted  that 
the  pliysical  sufferings  of  the  Negro  have  been  greatly  over- 
rated. The  honourable  Member  for  Sandwich,  too,  has 
stated  broadly,  and  has  quoted  various  documents  to  prove 
it,  that  the  slave  is  perfectly  contented  and  happy.  If  we 
look  only  to  the  clothing  and  food  allowed  to  these 
unfortunate  beings,  it  is  enough  to  convince  any  reason- 
able man,  without  further  investigation,  of  the  necessity 
of  an  alteration  in  the  present  system  ;  and  it  is  idle  to 
the  last  degree  to  talk  of  the  happiness  and  comfort  en- 
joyed by  them.  But  it  is  said,  that  some  of  these  happy 
Slaves  are  so  conscious  of  their  bliss,  that  they  have  even 
refused  to  take  advantage  of  an  offer  of  their  liberty,  and 
have  preferred  to  live  and  die  in  Slavery.  If  the  object 
were  to  prove  the  low  state  to  which,  as  moral  creatures, 
,  these  beings  have  been  reduced,  nothing  could  be  stronger 
than  this  single  statement.  Good  God!  can  it  be  imagined 
for  a  moment,  that  a  man,  possessing  the  least  particfo 
of  the  sympathies  and  affections  of  his  species,  should 
prefer  to  doom  himself  without  remorse  to  Slavery  for  life ; 
that  he  should  doom  his  children  after  him,  from  genera- 
tion to  generation,  to  be  born  to  live  and  die  in  the  bonds 
of  Slavery ;  that  he  should  doom  for  ever  his  sons  to  the 
lash  of  the  slave-driver,  and  expose  his  daughters  to  the 
will  and  power  of  a  cruel  task-master,  who  might  at 
pleasure  subject  them  to  his  wanton  lust  t  If  any  thing, 
I  say,  can  raise  feelings  of  indignation  and  horror  in  the 
breast,  it  would  be  the  knowledge  of  such  a  fact  as  this. 
But  what  must  be  the  feelings  of  a  free-born  Englishman, 
enjoying  the  glorious  blessings  of  freedom,  on  hearing  snch 
a  statement  as  this  {  The  coldest  heart  could  not  but  be 
keenly  affected  by  it;  and  even  those  who  are  most  in* 
terested  in  the  question  must  sympathize  with  the  general 
feeling  of  the  country. 

I  will  not  trouble  the  House  by  going  further  into  this 
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.  questioD^  but  I  most  express  my  gratitude  to  m;  hoAouraUe 
Frieud  for  briugiDg  this  subject  uuder  the  consideratiim 
of  the  House.  If  nothing  more  has  been  done,  at  least  it 
has  had  the  effect  of  producing  the  resolutions  of  my  right 
honourable  Friend  opposite,  which,  I  hope^  may  be  con- 
sidered as  one  step  towards  the  total  emancipation  of  the 
Negroes  in  the  West  Indies. 


Mr.  Buxton  (in  reply.) — I  had  made  up  my  mind  not 
to  trouble  the  House  with  a  single  observatiop  in  reply. 
I  had  already  trespassed  long  on  your  attention ;  and  I 
was  abundantly  contented  to  rest  the  defence  of  the  state- 
ments with  which  I  opened  the  business,  on  the  powerful 
speeches  of  my  honourable  Friends.  In  this  determi- 
nation I  should  have  persevered,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
speech  of  the  honourable  Gentleman  who  spoke  last  but 
one  (Mr.  Baring.)  That  Gentleman  has  charged  me  with 
inconsistency — ^he  has  accused  me  of  using  one  sort  of 
language  on  this  question,  and  another  upon  subjects 
where  my  own  interests  are  concerned.  He  tells  us  that 
1  was  sufficiently  mindful  of  the  rights  of  private  property, 
when  that  property  was  my  own ;  but  that  I  never  even 
whispered  a  syllable  about  compensation  to  the  West- 
India  Planter.  Now  I  appeal  to  the  House,  whether 
there  is  justice  in  the  charge.  I  ask  those  who  listened  | 
to  my  statements,  whether  I  did  not  clearly  and  explicitly  { 
declare  my  opinion  that  the  question  of  compensation  to  N 
the  Planter  was  one  that  merited  attention.  I  appeal  to 
the  honourable  Gentleman  him<(elf,  whether  the  language 
I  used  was  not  to  this  effect : — Slavery  is  an  injustice,  but  t 
it  is  an  injustice  sanctioned  by  our  law :  the  crime  is  } 
ours,  and  ours  must  be  the  expense  of  getting  rid  of  it. 
The  honourable  Gentleman  is,  then,  in  error,  when  he  says 
I  never  alluded  to  compensation.  But  what  if  I  had  not  ? 
Is  there  no  difference  between  a  vested  interest  in  a  bouse 
or  a  tenement,  and  a  vested  interest  in  a  human  being? 
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'  No  difference  between  a  right  to  bricks  and  mortar,  and  a 
right  to  the  flesh  of  man-*a  right  to  torture  his  body  and 
to  degrade  his  mind  at  your  good  will  and  pleasure  1 
There  is  this  difference, — the  right  to  the  house  originates 

'  in  law,  and  is  reconcilable  to  justice  ;  the  claim  (for  I  will 
not  call  it  a  right)  to  the  man,  originated  in  robbery,  and 
is  an  outrage  upon  every  principle  of  justice  and  eyery 
tenet  of  religion. 

The  right  honourable  Gentleman  (Mr  Canning)  com- 
plains of  my  language  in  having  referred  to  the  Slave 
Trade.  "  Why,"  he  asks,  "  do  you  recall  the  horrors  gf 
that  odious  and  abolished  practice  V*  For  this  plain  reason, 
that  your  title  to  a  slave  is  founded  on  that  practice.  By 
the  Slave  Trade  you  obtained  him.  Upon  that  practice^ 
now  reprobated,  and  now  by  us  abolished,  your  claim  is 
founded.  Every  reproach  uttered  against  Slave  Trading 
impeaches  your  title  to  the  Slave.  You  say  the  man  is  your 
property.  I  ask  in  reply,  how  did  you  obtain  that  property! 
And  you  are  driven  to  the  necessity  of  acknowledging 
that  it  was  gained  by  the  blackest  of  crimes — ^by  that 
act  which  you  now  punish  as  a  felony ;  by  that  act  which 
the  British  Pariiament  stigmatized  as  "  contrary  to  the 
principles  of  justice,  humanity,  and  sound  policy  ;'*  by 
that  act  which  even  the  assembled  Monarchs  of  Europe 
(not  suspected  of  too  ardent  a  love  of  liberty)  describe  ai 
**  desolating  Africa,  degrading  Europe,  and  afflicting 
humanity,"  and  as  "  repugnant  to  the  principles  of  humanity 
and  universal  morality." 

There  is  one  point  in  the  speech  of  the  honouraUo 
Member  for  Sandwich,  upon  which,  as  I  have  risen,  I  must 
make  a  few  observations — because  it  is  really  the  most 
matchless  exemplification  of  forgetfulness,  the  most  memo- 
rable  instance  I  ever  met  with  of  a  treacherous  memory. 
The  honourable  Gentleman  quoted  to  us,  from  the  papers 
during  the  last  twenty  years  printed  by  this  House,  every 
sentence  and  expression  which  could  be  construed  into  a 
defence  of  slavery,  or  an  approval  of  the  condition  of 
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daves.  Ooe  coald  bardly  sufficiently  admire  the  degree 
of  industry  which  prompted  him  to  search  out,  or  the  force 
of  memory  which  enabled  him  to  repeat,  every  passage  in 
this  voluminous  correspondence  which  favours  bis  view  of 
the  subject.  Amongst  other  papers,  he  refers  to  the  corre- 
spondence of  Colonel  Arthur.  In  1816  Colonel  Arthur  de- 
clares that  he  came  to  the  West  Indies,  three  years  preced- 
ing, a  perfect  Wilberforce  as  to  slavery ;  but  that  experience 
b^d  changed  his  views,  and  that  he  could  bardlyfind  terms  to 
express  his  admiration  of  the  comforts  and  advantages  of  the 
slave  population  of  Honduras.  The  honourable  Gentleman 
triumphantly  appeals  to  these  expressions.  But  in  that  same 
volume  from  which  he  extracted  them,  and  within  a  few 
pages,  there  is  a  fact  stated  by  the  same  Colonel  Arthur, 
which  speaks  still  more  unequivocally  than  they  do  as  to  the 
*'  comforts  and  advantages  of  the  slave  population  of  Hon- 
duras." Now  it  is  strange  that  the  honourable  Gentleman, 
who  so  accurately  recollects  the  eulogy,  should  so  entirely 
have  forgotten  the  fact;  for  the  House  will  perceive,  when  I 
state  it^  that  it  is  a  fact  calculated  to  make  a  pretty  strong 
impression  on  a  memory  less  powerful  than  that  of  the 
Member  for  Sandwich.  The  dispatch  which  contains  it  is 
from  Colonel  Arthur,  dated  October  21,  1816,  just  seven- 
teen days  prior  to  that  other  dispatch  in  which  he  lauds 
the  condition  of  the  Slaves  in  that  colony,  and  describes 
hiipself  as  having  been  metamorphosed  from  a  perfect 
Wilberforce  into — something,  no  doubt,  very  superior.  I 
will  now  read  an  extract  from  it.  You  will  find  the  whole 
in  the  papers  relative  to  Slaves,  ordered  to  be  printed 
on  the  10th  June,  1818;  the  very  papers  from  which 
the  honourable  Member  for  Sandwich  has  drawn  his 
quotations. 

"  Copy  of  a  Letter  from  Lieut.-Col.  Geo.  Arthur  to 
Earl  Bathurst;  with  seven  enclosures. 

"  Honduras,  21st  October,  1816.  — My  Lord,  I  have 
the  honour  to  report  to  your  lordship,  that  an  inhabitant 
of  this  settlement,  named  Michael  Cariy,  embarked  by 
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the  last  vessel  which  sailed  for  England,  in  order  to  obtain 
redress  for  the  oppressive  measures  which  he  represents  to 
have  been  exercised  towards  him  by  me. 

"  I  could  not  have  conceived  it  possible  that  this  in- 
human wretch  was  so  destitute  of  all  sense  of  shame,  as  to 
have  taken  such  public  means  of  promulgating  his  infamy; 
yet,  as  he  has  resolved  upon  it,  I  feel  it  necessary  to 
transmit,  for  your  lordship's  information,  the  accompanying 
documents  respecting  him. 

**  By  these  papers  your  lordship  will  perceive,  that  this 
Carty  was  convicted  before  a  special  court,  assembled  for 
his  trial,  of  having  caused  a  poor  young  Negro  female,  his 
property,  to  be  stripped  naked,  and  her  hands  being  tied 
to  her  feet  with  tight  cords,  a  stick  was  passed  under  lier 
kuees  and  above  the  elbow-bend  of  her  arms,  a  large 
cattle-chain  was  fastened  round  her  neck  with  a  padlock, 
and  in  this  agonizing  posture,  exposed  to  the  burning 
heat  of  the  sun,  was  this  wretched  female  tortured  from 
morning  until  night ;  constantly,  during  that  time,  flogged 
with  a  severe  cat  by  her  inhuman  master  and  servant,  in 
the  most  wanton  and  barbarous  manner:  sometimes  on  her 
buttocks ;  at  other  times,  being  turned  over  on  the  sticky 
on  her  face  and  breasts." 

Now,  look  at  the  evidence  on  which  he  was  thus  con- 
victed. 

*'  At  a  meeting  of  the  Magistrates  at  the  Court  House, 
Belize,  River's  mouth,  in  Honduras,  Thursday, 
August  29th,  1816.— Present.  Marshall  Bennett, 
Thomas  Paslow,  and  Thomas  Frain,  esquires. 

"  J.  B.  Rabateau  came  before  the  magistrates,  and 
stated  upon  oath  as  follows: — The  day  before  yesterday 
I  was  at  Mr.  OrgilFs,  about  half  past  twelve  o'clock,  and 
1  heard  somebody  was  crawling  in  Mr.  Carty's  yard ; 
Mr.  Orgill  told  me  it  was  Mr.  Carty  that  was  flogging  one 
of  his  wenches,  and  which  was  the  third  time  that  day.;  I 
went  from  the  house  into  Mr.  OrgilFs  yard,  with  Mr.  Orgill 
and  Joseph  Belisle,  and  looked  into  Mr.  Carty's  yard*  and 
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T  saw  a  girl  which  Mr.  Carty  brought  from  Mrs.  Burn's,' 
dn  the  ground,  her  two  hands  were  tied  to  her  feet,  and  a 
stick  run  under  her  knees  and  above  the  elbow-bend  of 
the  arm,  and  lying  on  her  back  perfectly  naked,  and  he, 
ifr.  Carty,  was  flogging  her  with  a  cat ;  after  flogging  her 
some  time  on  her  buttocks,  he  came  round  and  struck  her 
ten  or  twelve  stripes  over  her  breast  and  face,  and  after 
bis  flogging  her  thus,  he  called  another  woman  of  his  and 
made  her  hold  one  end  of  the  stick,  and  he,  Mr.  Carty, 
took  hold  of  the  other,  and  he  turned  her  from  lying  on 
her  back  over  her  head,  when  she  fell  nearly  on  her  face, 
and  then  he  flogged  her  again  on  her  buttocks ;  after  this 
I  went  away,  and  some  time  after  relumed,  when  I  saw 
Mr.  Carty  flog  the  girl  again  in  the  same  position  and 
manner  as  before.  I  was  then  in  company  with  Mr.  Orgil!, 
Joseph  Belisle,  Martha  Sloasher,  Jeremia  My vett,  William 
Adams,  aud  John  M'  Gregor,  who  all  saw  the  same.  After 
this  I  went  away,  and  about  five  o'clock  returned  to  Mr. 
Orgill,  and  saw  the  girl  fastened  in  the  same  position.** 

'*  The  magistrates  and  officers  of  the  court  then  exa- 
mined the  woman  Quasbeba,  who  appeared  to  have  been 
inuch  flogged,  and  her  wrists  much  cut,  apparently  from 
having  been  tied,  and  had  a  large  cattle-chain  fastened 
about  her  neck  with  a  padlock.** 

*' John  M' Gregor  sworn,  deposed  as  follows: — The 
other  day  I  had  occasion  to  go  into  Mr.  Carty's  shop,  with 
a  Spaniard,  to  see  some  crockery  ware ;  as  I  went  into 
the  shop,  he,  Carty,  was  just  coming  in  from  the  yard, 
with  a  cat  in  his  hand  ;  this  was  about  eleven  o'clock.  I  ^ 
went  away;  about  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  I  was  in 
Mr.  Orgiirs  yard,  and  T  saw  the  girl  Quasbeba  tied  in 
Mr.  Carty's  yard  ;  she  was  quite  naked,  and  tied  with  her 
hands  to  her  legs,  and  a  stick  run  under  th^jpud  of  the 
knees  and  aboye  the  bend  of  the  arms ;  h^res  flogging 
her.** 

''John  Antonia  Portall  sworn;  and  John  M' Gregor 
sworn  as  interpreter : — Deposes,  that  he  saw  the  girl  Qua- 
sbeba when  tied,  and  saw  her  being  punished  by  Mr.  Carty ; 
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that  he  sent  his  mnte  and  the  boatswain,  who  could  talk 
English,  to  beg  for  the  girl ;  that  they  went  in  and  Mr. 
Curty  said  he  would  forgive  her,  but  would  put  her  in 
chains  ;  and  this  was  about  half  past  four  o*clock.*' 

Now  conceive  a  young  female,  her  hands  tied  to  her 
feet,  a  stick  run  under  her  knees  and  above  the  elbow- 
bend  of  her  arm,  and  a  merciless  villain  flogging  her 
with  a  cat  on  the  breast,  the  face,  and  every  part  of  her 
bcKly ;  and,  as  if  insatiable  in  his  barbarity,  calling  another 
woman  of  his  and  making  her  hold  one  end  of  the  sticky 
he  holding  the  other,  and  thus  turning  her,  from  lying 
on  her  back,  over  her  head,  when  she  fell  nearly  on  her 
face;  and  then  he  flogging  her  again,  in  a  manner  too 
shocking,  too  brutal,  too  indecent  for  me  to  read.  One 
witness  saw  this  at  half  past  twelve  o*clock,  and  in  that 
position  he  saw  her  again  at  five  o'clock. 

Observe,  too,  not  only  the  intensity  of  the  punishment, 
but  how  often  it  was  repeated.  The  same  witness,  Mr. 
Rabateau,  says,  that  at  half  past  twelve  o^clock  Mr.  Carty 
was  flogging  his  wench  for  the  third  time  that  day.  An- 
other witness,  M'Gregor,  saw  her  tied  in  the  same  manner 
on  the  same  spot  at  four  o'clock,  and  Carty  flogging  her. 
Another  witness,  J.  A.  Portall,  saw  her  undergoing  this 
punishment  at  half  past  four  o'clock.  At  five  o'clock  she  is 
seen,  for  the  last  time  that  day,  in  the  same  position.  Two 
days  after,  the  **  wench"  is  brought  before  the  magistrates 

^  much  flogged,  much  cut,  with  **  a  large  cattle-chain  fai- 

#^  tened  about  her  neck  with  a  padlock.'* 

C  On  Carty's  trial  all  this  is  proved ;  and  what  exemplary 
^infliction  awaits  him?  Let  gentlemen  consider  his  gailt. 
Md  what  measure  of  punishment  they,  or  any  men  with 
feelings  nnblnnted  by  Slavery,  would  have  dealt  out  to 
tile  convic^d  monster.  Hear  his  sentence  in  the  words  of 
Colonel  -^U^lir : 

'*  Convieted  of  all  this  load  of  enormity  ;  with  the  un- 
fortunate young  female  before  their  eyes,  lacerated  in  a 
manner  the  recital  of  which  is  shocking  to  humanity ;  her 
wounds  festered  to  such  a  degree  that  her  life  was  con- 
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sidered  in  the  greatest  danger ;  still  this  picture  of  hmnan 
miseiy,  and  human  depravity,  coald  not  rouse  a  B^onduras 
jury  to  award  such  a  punishment  against  the  offender 
(whom  they  found  guilty  to  the  utmost  extent)  as.  bespoke 
iheir  commiseration  for  the  former,  or  their  detestation  of 
the  latter.  Fifty  pounds,  Jamaica  currency,  equal  to 
about  thirty-five  pounds  sterling,  was  the  penalty  deemed 
adequate  to  the  crimes  of  the  offender!  a  man  in  aflSuent 
circumstances,  worth  thousands  of  pounds;  and  the  poor 
female  was  doomed  to  remain  the  slave  of  this  cruel  wretch, 
still  more  exasperated  against  her  than  ever." 

I  know  not  whether  the  act  itself  is  more  enondous 
than  the  verdict.  The  act  might  only  speak  the  cruelty  of 
an  individual ;  the  verdict  betrays  the  tenor  of  feeling 
towards  Slaves  which  prevails  among  the  leading  per- 
sons in  the  colony,  the  magistrates  on  the  bench.  Yes, 
Sir,  it  tells  us,  in  language  which  cannot  be  mistaken,  the 
degree  of  protection  which  the  laws  afford  to  the  Negro, 
and  the  equaUhanded  justice  which  is  dealt  out  between 
the  slave  and  the  master.  Aye,  and  what  a  comment  is  it 
upon  ''the  enjoyments  and  advantages  of  the  Slave  popu- 
lation of  Honduras,  a  race  of  people  truly  to  be  envied 
by  free  labourers  all  over  the  world  ! "  O  wretched  pea- 
santry of  England  !  How  would  you  mourn  your  fate,  if 
you  knew  the  comforts  of  which  you  are  debarred ;— the  in- 
dolgencies,  denied  indeed  to  you,  but  dealt  out  so  liberally 
to  the  contented  African  in  that  terrestrial  paradise  for 
Slaves,  Honduras! 

The  honourable  Member  for  Taunton  has  said  that  the 
Negroes  may  complain  of  their  lot,  as  the  poor  of  this 
country  may  complain  that  they  are  not  feasted  on  cham- 
paigne  and  venison — a  most  blind  and  extravagant*  compa- 
Tison !  Bad  this  female  nothing  else  to  complain  of  but  that 
she  was  denied  the  luxuries  of  life  ?  She  might  Complain, 
and,  in  the  name  of  thousands  of  these  poor  Negroes,  1 
complain,  that  she  and  they  are  denied  the  common  rights 
of  human  nature,  and  that  they  are  mercilessly  lashed  and 
tortared  at  die  will  of  their  brutal  masters.    Let  no  man 


imagine  that  this  case  of  Carty  is  one  of  isolated  cruelty : 
there  stand  upon  record  multitudes  of  cases  of  a  deseriptioa 
equally  fiorrible.  I  did  not  choose,  though  accused  of  doing 
so,  to  appeal  to  the  feelings  of  the  House  and  the  public  : 
I  determined  to  address  their  reason.  I  rested  my  case 
upon  the  moral  degradation  of  the  Negroes.  But  let  the 
honourable  Member  for  Sandwich,  or  the  honourable 
Member  for  Taunton,  who  has,  he  tells  us,  seen  Slavery, 
and  who,  seeing,  has  learned  to  admire  it — who  is  quite 
captivated  with  the  felicity  of  these  Negroes,  admitted  by 
himself  to  be  in  the  lowest  state  of  moral  degradation  ;— 
let  either  of  these  Gentlemen  but  hint  a  wish  for  a  state- 
ment of  particular  and  individual  atrocities,  and  I  am  pre* 
pared,  prepared  with  cases^  authenticated  by  unquestioQr 
able  evidence,  which  will  shock  and  exasperate  every 
honest  man  in  the  country. 

Before  I  quit  Carty's  case,  one  word  on  the  character 
of  Colonel  Arthur.  It  grieves  roe.  Sir,  that  I  am  under 
the  necessity ;  that  I  am  bound,  by  the  fidelity  I  owe  to 
the  cause  I  have  undertaken,  thus  to  comment  upon  the 
expressions  he  has  used.  I  owe  it  to  bis  general  repu- 
tation to  say  he  has  made  ample  atonement  for  that  idle 
language.  For  the  last  six  years  he  has  been  a  generous 
and  brave  defender  of  the  Slaves.  I  believe  that  there 
does  not  exist  a  man  who  has  done  more  for  that  wretched 
race,  and  who  has  suffered  more  persecution  in  conse- 
quence of  his  exertions ;  and  I  am  grossly  misinformed  if 
he  does  not  now,  with  further  experience,  bitterly  repent  of 
the  error  into  which  he  was  betrayed.  I  am  content  to  be 
deemed  an  enthusiast,  if  Colonel  Arthur  be  one  who  now 
considers  the  Negroes  as  any  other  than  a  most  wretched 
and  persecuted  race. 

The  honourable  Member  for  Taunton  has  complained 
most  loudly  of  my  having  stated  that  there  is  no  danger 
to  be  apprehended  in  the  West  Indies.  Give  me  leave 
to  say,  the  honourable  Gentleman  is  as  inaccurate  in  this 
as  in  his  former  assertion ;  for  I  stated  that  I  expected 
nothing  else  but  danger  in  the  West  Indies.    I  said,  if  I 
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recollect  right,  that  wherever  there  U  Slavery  there  is 
oppression.  I  told  yoa^  that  if  yoa  wanted  to  be  safe  50a 
must  be  just ;  that  the  price  you  pay  for  your  injastice  is 
your  insecurity.  I  know  there  is  danger.  Danger !  why  ? 
becaase  the  few  inflict,  and  the  multitade  suffer,  gross 
injustice.  But  I  confess  it  does  appear  to  me  to  be  the 
most  extraordinary  of  all  arguments,  to  contend  that  the 
danger  arises  not  from  Slavery  itself,  but  from  the  discus- 
sion of  Slavery  in  this  House.  What,  then,  does  the  Slave 
require  any  hint  from  ns  that  he  is  a  Slave,  and  that  Slavery 
is  ofall  conditions  the  most  miserable?  Why,.  Sir,  he  hears 
this  ;  he  toes  it ;  he  feels  it  too,  in  all  aronnd  him.  He 
sees  bis  harsh  uncompensated  labour ;  he  hears  the  crack 
of  the  whip ;  he  feels,  he  writhes,  under  the  lash.  Does 
not  this  betray  the  secret?  This  is  no  flattery;  these  are 
counsellors  which  feelingly  persuade  him  what  he  is.  He 
sees  the  mother  of  his  children  stripped  naked  before  the 
gang  of  male  Negroes,  and  flogged  unmercifully ;  he  sees 
bis  children  sent  to  market  to  be  sold  at  the  best  price  they 
will  fetch  ;  he  sees  in  himself,  not  a  man,  but  a  thing ;  by 
West- Indian  law,  a  chattel,  an  implement  of  husbandry, 
n  machine  to  produce  spgar,  a  beast  of  burden!  And 
'will  any  man  tell  me  that  the  Negro,  with  all  this  staring 
liim  in  the  face,  flashing  in  his  eyes,  whether  he  rises  in  the 
•morning  or  goes  to  bed  at  night,  never  dreams  that  there 
•is  injustice  in  such  treatment,  till  he  seats  himself  down  to 
the  perusal  of  an  English  newspaper,  and  there,  to  bis 
astonishment,  discovers  that  there  are  enthusiasts  in  Eng- 
land, who  from  the  bottom  of  their  hearts  deplore,  and,  even 
more  than  they  deplore,  abhor  all  Negro  Slavery  ?  There 
are  such  enthusiasts ;  I  am  one  of  them ;  and  while  we 
breathe  wo  will  never  abandon  the  cause,  till  that  thing, 
that  chattel,  is  rebstated  in  all  the  privileges  of  man. 

I  beg  pardon  of  the  House  for  having  trespassed  so 
long  upon  its  patience,  but  I  can  assure  honourable  Mem- 
ben,  that  I  should  certainly  not  have  troubled  them  at 
such  length,  had  it  not  been  for  the  observations  of  the 
hoDounble  GenUeman.    Before,  hoifrever,  I  conoiade,  I 
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wish  ft  to  be  clearly  understood  what  is  the  point  at 
we  are  now  arrived.  If  I  understood  the  right  houour- 
able  Gentleman  rightly,  the  strong  impression  of  his  mind 
is,  that  the  cart- whip  may  be  wholly  dispensed  with  ; — that 
females  ought  not  to  be  flogged  ;— that  Sunday  should  be 
considered  as  the  property  of  the  slave,  a  day  of  rest  and 
recreation ; — and  that  the  slave  shall  have  a  legal  title  to  pro- 
perty. I  understand  the  rigbt  honourable  Geutleman  also 
to  have  said,  that  he  was  doubtful  as  to  the  admission  of 
Negro  evidence  in  all  cases ;  but  that  he  was  satisfied  that 
the  impediments  to  manumission  should  be  removed,  and 
that  he  is  willing  that  the  practice  of  vendiiioni  expamoM 
should  be  abolished.  There,  however,  still  remains  one 
point,  which  has  not  yet  been  touched  upon  by  the  right 
honourable  Gentleman,— I  mean,  allowing  the  slave  to  pur- 
chase out  his  freedom  by  a  day  at  a  time— a  practice  recom- 
mended not  only  by  high  authority,  but  also  by  its  obvious 
justice. 

There  is  still  one  other  point,  upon  which  I  confess 
1  did  not  receive  quite  the  same  satisfaction  as  I  received 
upon  the  other  propositions  I  submitted  to  the  consideratioB 
of  the  House, — I  mean,  with  respect  to  the  freedom  of  chiU 
dren  born  after  a  certain  period.  What  I  understood  the 
right  honourable  Gentleman  to  say  upon  this  point  was 
this ;  **  If  the  honourable  Gentleman  asks  me  the  questioa. 
whether  the  day  shall  never  arrive  on  which  children  akall 
be  free,  I  would  answer  peremptorily  no."  Now  I  am 
anxious,  before  the  close  of  this  debate,  to  receive  ae 
explanation  upon  this  most  important  point. 

Mr.  Canning.— I  wish  to  make  myself  intelligible  to 
the  honourable  Gentleman  and  the  House.  If  I  am  ask- 
ed whether  I  can  maintain  the  preposition  that  the  pro- 
geny of  slaves  must  be  eternally  slaves — the  honourable 
Gentleman  must  feel  that  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  throw  out 
a  hasty  opinion  upon  that,  I  readily  admit,  most  important 
question  ;  but  my  opinion  certainly  is,  that  the  time  most 
come  when  that  object  must  be  attained.     I  cannot  now» 
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however^  state  a  distioct  opiaion  further  tban  thiii  that  the 
progeny  of  slaves  must  not  be  eternally  slaves. 

Mr.  F.  Buxton  said — ^Then  I  am  to  understand  that 
the  day  will  arrive  after  which  every  Negro  child  bom 
shall  be  free.  That  being  settled,  my  next  question  is, 
when  will  that  day  arrive  ! 

Mn  Canning* — I  say  I  abjure  the  principle  of  per* 
petual  slavery,  but  I  am  not  prepared  now  to  state  ia 
what  way  I  would  set  about  the  accomplishment  of  the 
object.  I  abjure  the  principle,  but  I  am  not  now  prepared 
to  give  my  opinion  upon  the  question,  because  my  mind  is 
not  yet  made  up,  and  I  am  unwilling  to  say  any  thing  to- 
night which  may  reduce  me  hereafler  to  the  necessity  of 
qualifying  any  statement  I  may  make. 

Mr*  F.  Buxton. — I  am  fully  satisfied  with  the  answer 
the  right  honourable  Gentleman  has  been  kind  enough  to 
give  to  my  questions,  and  I  feel  obliged  to  him  for  the 
very  candid  and  decisive  manner  in  which  he  has  express- 
ed himself. — I  now  beg  leave  to  withdraw  my  Motion ;  but 
I  wish  it  to  be  distinctly  understood,  that,  in  case  a  diffisr- 
ence  of  opinion  arises  between  the  Government  and  my- 
self, I  shall  reserve  to  myself  the  liberty  of  bringing  the 
matter  forward  on  a  future  occasion. 

The  original  Resolution  was  then  withdrawn.  The 
Speaker  put  the  question  upon  the  Amendment,  and  it 
was  carried  unanimously. 


APPENDIX 


A. 

Occurrences  in  the  Island  of  Barbadoes,  referred  to  by 

Mr,  Bi4xioHf  (p,  6.) 

{Extracted  from  '^Debates  on  the  SUne  Tnde  *'  in  1806,  pp.  100.172.) 

**  IN  some  papers  presented  to  the  House  of  Commoos  oi| 
the  25th  February,  1805,  is  contained  a  letter  from  Lord 
Seafortb,  the  Governor  of  Barbadoes,  dated  13th  NoFember, 
1804»  in  whkh  he  thus  writes  to  Earl  Camden : — 

**  *  I  enclose  four  papers^  containing,  from  different  quarters, 
reports  on  the  horrid  murders  I  mentioned  in  .some  former 
kttera.  SnUy  are  tekdedfrom  «  great  nutaber,  among  which 
there  is  not  one  in  contradiction  of  the  horrible  facts,  though 
several  of  the  letters  are  very  concise  and  defective.  The 
tnith  is,  that  nothing  has  given  me  more  trouble  than  to  get  at 
the  bottom  of  these  businesses,  ee  Merribfy  aiemrd  are  -  the 
frefadicet  of  the  people '— -(not^f  one  or  two,  or  of  a  few  indi- 
viduals, bnt  of  <  the  peoplb.')     :      ' 

'*  In  a  subsequent  letter,  dated  7th  January,  1B05,  his 
LoMlship  thus  writes :  '  I  enclose  the  Attorney-Generars  letter 
to  me  on  the  subject  of  the  Negroes  eo  mott  woMioniy  murdered' 
I  am  sorry  to  say,  sbvbral  other  instances  op  thb  same 
BARBARITY  have  occurred,  with  which  I  have  not  troubled 
your  Lordship,  as  I  only  wished  to  make  you  aeqaainted  Mfitk  ike 
sabjed  ba  gemerak^ 

**  The  letters  to  which  Lord  Seaforth  refers,  and  )vhich  af  • 
company  the  above  extracts,  are  from  four  of  the  most  re- 
spectable individuals  in  the  Island  of  Barbadoes,  vis.  Mr.  Inc^, 
the  President  of  the  Council ;  Mr.  Coulthurst,  the  Advocate- 
General ;  Mr.  Beccles,  the  Attorney-General ;    and  the  Rev. 
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Mr.  Pilgrim.  These  Gentlenen  all  agree  in  the  mtlerial  facta 
of  the  cases  which  they  state,  it  would,  therelbre,  be  an 
vDoecessary  repetition  to  transcribe  the  whole  of  their  letters  : 
it  will  be  sutticient  to  give  the  substance  of  the  statemeuts 
which  they  contain. 

"  1.  On  the  10th  of  April,  1804,  a  militia-man  of  the  name 
of  Halls,  of  the  St.  Michael's  regiment,  returning  from  military 
duty,  overtook  on  the  road  some  Negroes  who  were  going 
quietly  home  from  their  labour.  When  he  came  near,  he  called 
out  that  he  would  kill  them,  and  immediately  began  to  run 
aAerthem.  The  Negroes,  not  supposing  that  he  really  intended 
to  do  them  any  injury,  and  imagining  that  lie  was  in  joke,  did 
DOt  endeavour  to  escape,  but  merely  made  way  for  him.  The 
person  nearest  to  him  happened  to  be  a  woman,  the  property 
of  a  M.  Clarke,  the  owner  of  Simmons's  estate,  who  is  stated 
to  have  been  a  valuable  slave,  the  mother  of  five  or  six  children, 
and  far  advanced  in  pregnancy.  Without  the  wmaUat  provo- 
catum  of  amy  kind,  Haiti  coolly  and  tleHberately  •phmgtd  kit 
bayonet  ieteral  timet  into  ker  body,  Kken  tke  poor  ereatmrt 
dropped,  and  expired  ufiikoui  o  groan.  Two  gentlemen  were 
eye-witnesses  of  this  horrid  actioD.  One  of  them,  Mr.  Harding, 
the  manager  of  the  Codrington  College  estate,  went  up  to 
Halls  and  spoke  harshly  to  him,  and  said  he  ought  to  be 
hanged,  for  he  never  saw  a  more  unprovoked  murder,  and  that 
he  would  certainly  carry  him  before  a  magistrate.  Halls's  reply 
ia  very  remarkable.  '  Far  wkmtf*  said  he  (with  the  ntiuoal 
indifference  aa  to  the  crime)— '/»"  what?  for  killing  a 
NRGRo!!!*  This  is  a  short  but  a  significant  sentence, 
strongly  confirming  an  important  truth,  which  has  frequently 
been  asserted,  viz.  that  the  Negroes  are  regarded  by  their 
white-skinned  oppressors  as  an  inferior  order  of  beings,  aad^ 
under  the  influence  of  this  sentiment,  are  naturally  enough 
denied  the  common  rights  of  humanity,  and  excluded  from  the 
pale  of  that  sympathy  which  a  sense  of  a  common  nature  aad 
a  common  extraction  is  calculated  to  inspire.  Mr.  Haniwg» 
however,  greatly  to  hb  credit,  was  proof  agaiust  the  fcree  of 
Halb*s  compendious  reasoning ;  and,  having  procured  aasiat- 
ance,  laid  hold  of  him,  and  carried  him  before  Hr.  Justice 
Walton.  Mr.  Justice  Walton,  it  would  appear,  was  not  indis- 
posed to  use  the  authority  with  which  he  was  fcslcd  ia 
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Imigiof  Htlh  to  jvttice :  bat  he  foni,  that  « In  M  muuHm 
m  a  wutgitiraie,  the  law  of  the  uUmd  gam  him  nojmrMleiUm  vr 
wMmribf  ofver  kirn,*  and,  io  ihort,  that  he  had  no  right  to  commit 
hiffi.  Id  this  dilemma,  Mr. Walton  applied  to  Mr.  President  Iwce. 
'*  I  told  Mr.  Walton/  fays  the  President,  in  his  letter  to  Lord 
Seaforth,  '  that  I  regretted,  v^ith  real  concern,  the  deficiency  in 
Our  law  :  but  that  there  was  a  penalty  due  to  the  King  in  snch 
eaies,'  (viz.  the  elevbn  pounds  four  shillings);  'and 
that,  as  Mr.  Harding  had  sufficiently  substantiated  the  fact,  I 
would  order  him  to  be  committed  till  he  paid  the  forfeiture,  or 
a  suit  should  be  commenced  against  him.'  Accordingly  he  was 
sent  to  prison* 

"  2.  The  second  instance  produced  by  Lord  Seaforth  is  not 
inferior  in  atrocity  to  the  tint.  A  Mr.  Colbeck,  who  lives 
overseer  on  Cabbage-tree  plantation,  in  St.  Lncy*s  parish, '  h&d 
homghi  a  new  Negro  hoy  ami  of  the  yard*  (meaning  the  Slave  yard, 
where  Negroes  are  exposed  to  sale,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
cattle'and  sheep  in  Smithfield  market),  and  carried  him  home. 
Conceiving  a  liking  to  the  boy,  he  took  him  into  the  house  and 
made  him  wait  at  table.  Mr.  Crone,  the  overseer  of  Rowe's 
estate^  which  is  near  to  Cabbage- tree  plantation,  was  in  the 
habit  of  visiting  Mr.  Colbeck,  had  noticed  the  hog,  and  knew  him 
weOh  A  fire  happening  one  night  in  the  neighbourhood,  Coi« 
beck  ^ent  to  giv«  his  assistance,  and  the  boy  followed  htm» 
Colbed^v  on  hit  retnni  home,  missed  the  boy,  who  had  lost  his 
>vay ;  and  at  he  did  not  make  his  appearance  the  next  day,  he 
vent  ronnd  to  hisneigbbonrs,  and/Mirffciflarfy  to  Crone,  inform- 
ing them,  that  his  Afirican  lad  had  strayed,  ihtit  he  eoM  not 
^peak  «  word  of  Engliih,  and  possibly  he  might  be  fonntl 
breaking  some  sngar,  canes,  or  taking  something  else  for  his 
Boppoit ;  in  which  case  he  requested  they  would  not  injure  him> 
bat  send  him  home,  and  he  would  pay  any  damage  the  boy 
might  have  committed.  After  a  lapse  of  two  or  three  days, 
the  poor  creature  was  discovered  in  a  gulley  (or  deep  water- 
course) near  to  Rowe's  estate  ;  and  a  number  of  Negroes  were 
Booo  assembled  about  the  place.  The  boy,  naturally  terrified 
With  the  threats,  the  noise,  and  the  appearance  of  so  many 
people,  retreated  into  a  hole  in  a  rock,  having  a  stone  in  his 
haad,  for  the  purpose,  probably,  of  defence.  By  this  time» 
Crane^  and  some  other  White  persons,  had  come  np.   Sg  thtii^ 
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began  to  be  Mcorcked^  nm  from  ki$  hiding-place  hUo  m  pool  of 
water  vkich  was  near.  Some  of  the  Negroes  pursued  him  ioto 
the  pool ;  and  the  boy»  it  is  said,  threw  the  stone  which  he 
held  in  his  hand  at  one  of  them.  On  this,  two  of  the  White 
men.  Crone  and  HoHiugsworth,  Jircd  at  the  bog  teveral  time$ 
With  shot,  and  the  Negroes  pelted  him  with  stones.  He  was  at 
length  dragged  out  of  the  pool  in  a  dying  condition ;  fr>r  he  had 
not  only  received  several  bruises  from  the  stones,  but  his  breast 
was  so  pierced  with  the  shot  that  it  was  like  a  cullender.  The 
White  savages  (this  is  the  language  of  Mr.  Attorney- Ge> 
neral  Beccles)  ordered  the  Negroes  to  dig  a  grave,  mdlst 
they  were  digging  it,  the  poor  creature  made  signs  of  begging 
for  water,  which  was  not  given  to  him :  but  as  soon  as  the  gram 
was  dug,  he  was  thrown  into  it  and  covered  over,  and,  as  it 
believed,  whilb  yet  ALIVB.  Colbeck,  the  owner  of  the  boy# 
hearing  that  a  Negro  had  been  killed,  went  to  Crone  to  inquire 
into  the  truth  of  the  report.  Crone  told  him,  that  a  Negro 
had  been  killed  and  buried,  but  assured  him  it  was  not  his,  for 
he  knew  him  well,  and  he  need  not  be  at  the  trouble  of  opening 
the  grave.  On  this,  Colbeck  went  away  satisfied!  Re- 
ceiving, however,  further  information,  he  returned,  and  bad 
the  grave  opened,  when  he  found  the  murdered  Negro  to  be 
bis  own.  Colbeck  brought  his  action  of  damages  in  the  coarts 
of  the  island  against  Crone  and  Hollingsworth.  The  cauae 
was  ready  to  be  tried,  and  the  Court  had  met  for  the  purpose^ 
when  they  thought  proper  to  pay  double  the  value  of  the  boj^ 
and  25/.  for  the  use  of  the  island,  (bebg  5/.  less  than  the 
penalty  fixed  by  law,  of  16/.  currency  each),  rather  than  suffer 
the  business  to  go  to  a  hearing.  '  This,  I  am  truly  sorry  to 
say/  observes  the  Advocate-General,  *  was  the  onfy  pumiA* 
memt  which  could  be  inflicted  for  so  barbarous  and  atrocwm 


a  crtmCn 


*'  This  horrid  recital  (which  is  given  almost  in  the  words  of 
the  Report,  merely  avoiding  repetition)  seems  to  require  little 
comment.  One  circumstance  of  it,  however,  may  not  strike 
the  minds  of  some  readers  with  its  due  force,  although  it  ap- 
pears to  be  the  most  affecting  part  of  the  whole  case.  Colbeck, 
it  is  said,  on  hearing  that  it  was  not  his  slave  who  had  beea. 
murdered,  went  away  satisfied!    O  most  opprobrioos 
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!  The  preceding  part  of  the  narrative  had  j^repared 
■us.  to  expect  in  Colbeck  some  approximation  to  £nropean 
jfeeling.  But  what  is  the  fact?  On  being  coolly  told  that  a 
Negro  had  been  killed  and  buried — told  so  by  his  neighbour, 
the  murderer — is  he  shocked  1  Does  he  express  any  horror  or 
indignation  on  the  occasion  ?  No !  he  goes  away  satisfied  if 
Let  the  reader  give  its  due  weight  to  this  one  circumstance, 
fOkd  he  must  be  convinced  that  a  state  of  society  must  exist  in 
the  West  Indies,  of  which,  as  an  inhabitant  of  this  happy 
island,  he  can  scarcely  form  any  adequate  conception.  Sup- 
pose, instead  of  a  Negro  Slave,  that  it  had  been  a  horse  which 
had  been  thus  killed  :  Colbeck,  had  his  horse  happened  to  be 
missing  at  the  time,  would  have  pursued  exactly  the  same 
steps,  and  would  have  been  affected  in  the  same  way  as  in  the 
present  instance. — We  may  also  learn,  from  this  impressive 
circumstance,  the  value  of  West-Indian  testimony  when  given 
in  favour  of  West-Indian  humanity.  The  moral  perceptions 
9nd  feelings  which  prevail  in  that  quarter  of  the  world,  it  will 
be  perceived,  are  wholly  different  from  those  on  this  side  of 
ihe  Atlantic.  It  may  be  allowed  that  these  men  mean  what 
they  say,  when  they  give  each  other  the  praise  of  humanity.  But 
.examine  their  standard.  Who  is  this  man  of  humanity  ?  It  is 
A>ne,  who,  hearing  that  a  fellow-creature  has  been  cruelly  and 
wantonly  murdered,  ^oes  away  satisfied,  because  he  himself  has 
sustained  no  loss  by -the  murder !  An  exception  may  be  admitted 
in  favour  of  a  few  men  of  enlightened  minds ;  but  the  remark 
applies  to  the  people — to  the  bulk  of  the  community,  whose 
prejudices  are  stated  by  Lord  Seaforth  to  be  so  horribly  absurd 
as  to  resist  all  measures  for  remedying  this  dreadful  state  of 
things.  But,  not  to  detain  the  reader  any  longer  with  reason- 
ings on  this  subject,  let  us  proceed  to  the  third  case  commn- 
oicated  by  Lord  Seaforth,  and  which,  if  possible,  is  worse 
than  either  of  the  foregoing. 

**  3.  A  man  of  the  name  of  Nowell,  who  lives  in  St.  An* 
drew's  parish,  had  been  in  the  habit  of  behaving  brutally 
towards  his  wife,  and  one  day  went  so  far  as  to  lock  her  up  in 
a  room,  and  confine  her  in  chains.  A  negro  woman  belonging 
to. this  man,  touched  with  compassion  for  her  unfortunate  oiu- 
Ireii,  undertook  privately  to  release  her.  Nowell  found  it  out, 
aod  in  order  to  punish  her,  obliged  her  to  pat  her  tongue 
through  a  hole  in  a  board,  to  which  he  fastened  it  on  the  op- 
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potite  aide  with  a  fbrk»  tod  left  her  in  ttal  tiluatioii  for  m»m 
time.  He  afterwards  cat  oat  her  toogae  nearly  by  tberoot,  m 
consequence  of  which  she  almost  instantly  died.  No  paniah- 
ment  followed  this  monstrous  act  of  barbarity. 

*'  It  will,  doubtless,  be  argued,  that  indiridnal  instances  of 
cruelty  like  those  which  have  been  cited,  are  no  proofs  of  ffe- 
moral  inhumanity,  any  more  than  the  annals  of  the  Old  Buley 
can  be  considered  as  exhibiting  a  fi&ir  Tiew  of  oor  national 
character.  There  is,  however,  this  very  remarkable  difference 
in  the  two  cases,  a  difference  which  is  fatal  to  the  argument 
In  this  country,  when  we  read  of  crimes,  we  read  of  their 
being  followed  by  just  retribution ;  by  severe  and  exemplary 
punishment  In  the  West  Indies,  on  the  contrary,  we  not 
only  hear  of  the  greatest  crimes  escaping  with  impunity,  bat 
find  the  laws  themselves  conspiring  to  shelter  criminals  from 
justice:  we  find  the  most  respectable  and  enlightened 
part  of  the  community  sanctioning  the  perpetration  even  of 
murder,  by  their  refusal  to  recognise  the  commission  of  it  aa  % 
felonious  act." 


B. 

ObservaiioM  on  Mr.  Cannin^$  Sptechn 

Wb  are  very  far  from  btending  to  comment  in  any  nnfKeiMBy 
spirit  on  vriiat  fell,  from  Mr.  Canning  <m  ikh  occasion.  Bat 
Ids  speech  has  suggested  a  few  observations,  which  justice  to 
onr  cause  requires  that  we  should  not  suppress. 

1.  We  are  by  no  means  disposed  to  regard  the  discussioia  of 
this  question  in  Parliamen  tas  so  pregnant  with  danger  Ikat 
^*  one  rash  word,  one  too  ardent  expression,**  uttered  there,  may 
raise  "a  flame**  among  the  Slaves  in  ^e  West  Indies,  ^not 
easily  to  be  extingnished.**  That  snch  an  apprehension  is,  to  nay 
the  least,  greatly  exaggerated,  may  be  seen  by  refefriag  to  a 
pamphlet  pubtiriied  by  this  Society,  and  sold  by  Hatchaid, 
entitled,  «'  A  Rci^ew  of  some  of  the  Argomenta  which  sore 
commonly  advanced  againt  Pailiamentafy  Interfcreacc  1i 
behalf  of  the  Negro  Slaves,*  p.  y-^1% 
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b  tbev^  Ibcoi  we  shall  be  aaked,  no  d«ig;er  of  eoomiotioQ 
aiBoqg  the  Slaves  in  our  colooies  ?    Undoubtedly  there  is;  bnl 
not  from  the  efforts  which  may  be  made  in  Parliament  for  their 
relief.   Of  these,  it  wonid  scarcely,  we  apprehend,  be  loo  much 
to  say,  that  they  know  almost  as  little  as  the  cattle  and  sheep 
in  Smithfield  knew  of  Mr.  Martinis  benevolent  and  persevering 
efforts  to  protect  them  from  the  cruelty  of  man.   The  real  source 
of  danger  is  to  be  fo^nd  in  the  oppressive  nature  of  colonial 
bondage ;  and  in  the  resistance  which,  under  the  influence  of 
passion  and  prejudice,  the  colonists  may  be  led  to  make  to 
the  measures  which  Parliament  may  adopt  for  alleviating  ite 
pressure.    A  reform  in  which  the  colonists  heartily  concurred 
would  obviate  all  danger  from  public  discussion.     U  would 
farther  obviate  the  far  more  formidable  danger  to  be  appre-' 
hended  from  the  influence  of  the  spectacle  exhibited  within  the 
visible  hori^o  of  Jamaica— the  spectacle,  we  mean,  of  Negro 
liberty  in  St.  Domingo,  achieved  by  blood  and  violence,  and 
triumphant  over  the  most  powerful  obstacles.    And  here,  is  it 
unseasonable  to  ask,  whether  any  thing  cao  prove  so  strongly 
the  inaptitude  of  the  Slaves  to  be  roused  to  insubovdinatioa 
and  fevqlt,  by  any  events  except  those  which  press  inmie* 
diately  on  their  senses,  as  this,— that  the  example  of  the  neigh* 
boqring  island  of  St.  Domingo  shouki  have  been  placed  for 
thirty  years  before  their  eyes,  without  producing  the  slightest 
perceptible  efiect  on  their  habits  of  quiet  submiaion  ?    Aad 
yet  we  are  expected  to  believe,  that  even  one  rash  word  uttered 
in  St.  Stephen's  Chapel,  at  the  distance  of  0000  miles,  nay 
niiae  an  inextinguishable  flame  of  mutiny  among  them.    They 
Imve  remained  unafiected  by  the  sight  of  their  felkms  succesai 
Mly  wading  through  blood  to  liberty  :  they  are,  Bcvertheleas, 
to  be  inflamed  to  insurrection  bv  the  echo  of  some  abstract 
ffopositioQs  propounded  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  akhoagfa 
iheie  is  no  obvious  mode  by  which  the  ietelligence  can  be  waHted 
to  their  ^ears ;  and  although,  if  they  beard  it,  they  would  wot  be 
able  to  comprehend  its  impoK. 

Major  Gaisferd,  of  the  Eiigineera,  who  passed  upwards  «f 
Inr  years  in  the  West  Indies,  published,  in  1811,  some  obseiw 
vatMBs  on  the  subject  of  colonial  slavery.  The  lollQwing 
cstact  irom  his  work  is  a|p|)lii:ahle  to  the  siittjept  we  ^n  now 
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^  The  British  ParliameDt,"  he  remarks,  ''  omitted  certihi 
expressions  in  the  original  preamble  to  the  AboHtion  Act,  lest 
they  might  be  interpreted  to  give  a  sanction  to  revolt  or  dis- 
affection  among  the  Negroes.  The  total  ignorance  of  this  class 
of  beings,  regarding  the  transactions  of  society,  renders  such  a 
caution  at  present  needless.  It  is  certain,  the  noble  exertions 
of  the  British  Pariiamcnt  to  better  their  condition  are  but  very 
partially  known  by  the  Blacks  in  the  West  Indies.  The  stories 
told  of  their  gratitude  to  the  promoters  of  abolition,  I  am 

inclined  to  aver,  are  generally  fabrications.*' "  To  ask  a 

Negro  Slave  to  repeat  the  English  alphabet  would  be  almost  as 
generally  an  imputation  of  weakness,  as  to  ask  a  chimney- 
sweep's apprentice  to  recite  Mahomet's  Koran.'' 

In  the  Correspondence  relative  to  the  condition  and  treatment 
of  Slaves  at  Honduras,  laid  on  the  table  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons on  the  16th  of  June  1823,  some  important  light  is  thrown 
on  the  ordinary  causes  of  servile  insurrection.  In  May  1820, 
a  considerable  number  of  Slaves  broke  out  into  revolt.  Colonel 
Arthur,  the  superintendant,  while  he  made  all  the  necessary 
arrangements  for  reducing  the  insurgents  by  force,  resolved 
first  to  try  **  the  milder  means  of  persuasion  to  bring  these 
poor  deluded  people  to  a  due  sense  of  the  impropriety  of 
their  conduct"  "  In  my  progress  up  the  river,"  observes 
Colonel  Arthur,  "  I  was  much  concerned  to  ascertain  that  the 
Negroes,  who  had  first  deserted  and  excited  others  to  join  thern^ 

HAD  BBBN  TREATED  WITH  VERY  UNNECESSARY  HARSH- 
NESS   BY    THEIR    OWNERS,    and    HAD    CERTAINLY    GOOD 

GROUNDS  FOR  COMPLAINT,  if  happily  they  had  pursued  tiiat 
course,  rather  than  having  resorted  to  the  unlawful  means  thcj 
were  pursuing.  But,  as  their  animosity  had  not  led  them  to 
any  gpreater  excess  than  the  destruction  of  some  cattle,  and  the 
robbery  of  one  or  two  houses,  a  proclamation  was  isspcc^ 
offering  a  free  pardon  to  all  such  as  would  immediately  cone 
in  aod  lay  down  their  arms ;  but  at  the  same  time  martial  kw 
was  proclaimed,  and  a  liberal  reward  for  the  appreheDSKNi  of 
all  who  should  continue  in  a  state  of  rebellion.  I  then  pro- 
ceeded from  work  to  work,  to  the  distance  of  220  miles  «p 
the  river  Belize,  directing  the  different  gangs  of  Slaves  tm 
be  assembled ;  and  by  thus  timely  inquiring  INTO 
THEIR  several  oribyancbs»  causiog  the  picckuoalioB  to 
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be  tetd/aBd  pointing  out  to  them  the  fatal  conteqaeacet  they 
would  bring  upon  themselves,  the  evil  seemed  happily  staid^ 
and  many,  who  had  been  hastily  led  to  unite  with  the  dis- 
affected, were  induced  to  return  peaceably  to  their  works. 
1  cannot  ascertain  that  the  number  now  remaining  of  the 
principal  body  in  the  river  Belize  exceeds  twenty."—''  I  feel 
it  an  unspeakable  mercy  that  the  country  has  been  thus 
delivered  by  the  hand  of  Providence  from  a  commotion  which 
at  first  appeared  to  threaten  very  alarming  consequences; 
and  I  trust  the  gratitude  of  the  Settlers  will  be  fully  awakened 
on  the  occasion,  and  evidenced  by  increased  acts  of  uniform 
kindness  and  humanity  towards  the  poor  Slave  population,*^ 

If  we  compare  the  proceedings  above  detailed  with  those 
which  took  place  in'Barbadoes  in  1816^  on  the  occasion  of  the 
insurrection  in  that  island,  we  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with  the 
contrast  which  the  wise  forbearance  displayed  in  the  former 
instance,  and  the  happy  results  produced  by  it,  exhibit  to  the 
headlong  and  inconsiderate  fury,  and  the  consequent  disasters^ 
and  carnage,  which  marked  the  latter* .  No  parley  with  the 
misguided  Slaves  was  thought  of  by  the  Barbadian  authorities. 

To  conclude,  whatever  be  the  danger  of  insurrection  among 
the  Slaves,  it  is  far  less  likely  to  be  increased  by  the  inter- 
ference of  Parliament,  with  a  view  to  mitigate  the  rigours  of 
their  bondage,  than  by  the  attempt  to  veil  the  real  nature  of  that 
bondage,  and  to  obstruct  the  application  of  an  effectual 
remedy  to  its.  evils.  The  danger  lies  in  continuing  to  oppress 
after  the  oppression  is  acknowledged^  and  not  in  taking  effec- 
tual measures  for  the  relief  of  those  who  groan  under  it. 

2.  Why,  it  is  asked,  did  Mr.  Buxton  "  go  back  to  a  state  of 
thmgs  in  the  West  Indies  to  which,  so  far  as  they  could  be 
remedied,  a  remedy  has  been  applied  V  (p.  23.) 

We  are  not  aware  of  the  remedies  to  which  allusion  is 
here  made;  indeed,  we  know  of  no  remedies  which  had 
been  applied  to  the  various  evib  stated  by  Mr.  Buxton  to 
belong  to  the  West-Indian  system.  The  Slaves  had  not  ceased 
to  be  chattels  ; — ^no  means  of  education  had  been  provided  for 
them  ;-^no  effective  steps  had  been  taken  for  their  religious 
improvement ; — they  were  still  denied  the  Sabbath  ;*— the 
marriage  tie  was  still  unknown  among  them ; — and  to  that  hour 
every  Skve,  male  or  female,  might  by  |aw  bane  been  punished^ 
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witlHHit  o«M  reAton  bdng  usifned,  mot  only  with  «iy  Icttgtti  of 
conlincnient,  but  with  thirty-Dine  lashes  of  the  cait-f»htp  on  the 
naked  body  ;  and  might  hiive  been  compelled  lo  labour,  willing 
or  unwilling,  without  wrages,  by  the  impulse  ot'  the  same  cruel 
instrument.  And  with  respect  to  the  instances  Mr.  Buxton 
adduced  of  unpunished  outrages  of  the  grossest  kind  in  Bar- 
badoes,  what  is  the  remedy  which  has  been  applied  ?  The  only 
remedy  we  know  of,  is  a  reluctant  enactment  of  the  Barbadoea 
legislature,  entitled  "  an  Act  for  the  better  proteeiitm  of  the 
Slaves  of  this  Island,**  and  which  provides,  not  simply  that  the 
wilful  murder  of  a  Slave  shall  henceforward  lie  punished  ai  a 
capital  felony,  but  that  "  if  any  person  shall  hereafter  wilfully, 
maliciously,  wantonly^  and  without  provocation,  kill  and 
nunler  any  Slave,*'  he  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  felony  without 
benefit  of  clergy. 

Surely  it  was  of  some  importance  to  shew  what  was  the  spirit 
which  had  animated  the  conduct  and  guided  the  legislation  of 
our  Colonists,  when  it  became  a  question  whether  to  them  was 
to  be  entrusted  the  task  of  reforming  colonial  abuses,  and  of 
providing  for  the  effectual  protection  and  comfort,  the  inn 
provement  and  happiness  of  the  Negroes. 

3.  But  why,  it  is  again  asked,  did  Mr.  Buxton  "  go  out  of  hia 
way  to  recal  the  horrors  of  the  now  abolished  Slave  Trade,"  and 
**  to  throw  in  tlie  teeth  of  those  whose  interests  are  at  hanrdi 
cruelties  with  which  in  fact  they  had  no  concern  ?  *'  (p.  24.) 

But  can  it  be  said  that  the  West  Indians  had  no  concern  in  lh€ 
horrors  and  cruelties  of  the  Slave  Trade,  when,  for  nearly  twenty 
years  after  those  horrors  and  cruelties  had  been  fiilly  developed» 
they  successfully  employed  the  whole  weight  of  their  influence  tt 
prevent  their  abolition  1  But  it  was  evidently  for  other  purponci 
than  that  of  nunecessary  reproach  that  reference  was  made  le 
the  part  which  the  West  Indians  had  acted  in  the  Slave  Tnde 
question.  It  ought  to  be  carefully  noted,  that  the  ground  ob 
which  they  so  obstinately  and  vehemently  opposed  every  at- 
tempt to  abolish  the  Slave  Trade  vras,  that  the  ruin  of  the  West 
Indies  would  be  the  inevitable  consequence  of  the  measurei 
which  would  necessarily  issue,  according  to  them,  in  an  inanr- 
rection  of  the  Slaves,  and,  if  not,  yet  in  the  loss  of  the  whole 
of  the  capital  embarked  in  the  West  Indies.  Notwithslanding 
all  thu.  however,  they  now  admit  that  its  tendency,  uiatend  of 
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being  injiiriDHs,  was  beneficial,  and  that  die  ruin  thej  predieled 
to  follow  from  it  was  in  fact  only  averted  by  its  adoption.  And 
was  no  useful  lesson  to  be  learned,  with  respect  to  the  present 
question,  from  a  retrospective  view  of  what  then  occurred  ?  Or 
would  it  be  right  to  allow  those,  who  so  gprievously  mistook  their 
true  interests  on  the  former  occasion,  and  who,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  that  mistake,  could  lend  themselves  to  the  support  of 
what  Mr.  Pitt  stigmatized  as  "  the  greatest  practical  evil  which 
ever  afflicted  the  human  race,*'  to  have  credit  given  them  now 
for  taking  a  calm  and  judicious  view  of  a  question  where  pre- 
judice and  passion  were  likely  to  operate  with  still  more  uncon- 
troulable  influence  ?  Had  the  concurrence  of  the  West  Indians 
been  anticipated  in  the  proposed  plans  of  reform,  doubtless,  as 
a  matter  of  prudence,  any  reference  to  such  topics  might  have 
been  omitted  ;  but  anticipating  rather  their  oppositiou,  it  would 
have  been  doing  injustice  to  the  cause  to  have  omitted  them. 

Be  it  remembered,  that  if  Mr.  Buxton  was  wrong  in  this,  the 
same  blame  attaches  to  Mr.  liuskisson,  who,  on  Mr.  Whitmore's 
motion  for  a  Committee  on  East  and  West  India  sugar,  though 
advocating  the  c&use  of  the  West  Indians,  broadly  stated  the 
same  fact,  namely,  that  for  a  long  period  of  successive  years, 
the  West  Indians,  utterly  mistaking  their  own  true  interests, 
had  constantly  and  violently  opposed  the  abolition  of  the  Slave 
Trade. 

Bnt  even  if  there  had  been  no  such  reason  for  referring  to 
the  history  of  the  Slave  Trade,  was  it  of  no  moment  that  the 
House  should  be  reminded  of  the  foul  origin  of  that  Slavery 
whose  lineaments  the  mover  was  tracing  1  Was  it  of  no  moment 
that  the  House  should  be  reminded,  that  many  of  the  practices 
which  are  inherent  in  the  existing  system  of  Colonial  Slavery, 
are  in  their  nature  and  effects  identically  the  same  with  the 
worst  practices  of  the  Slave  Trade ;  and  that,  while  we  are 
justly  reprobating  in  the  face  of  Europe  these  practices, 
when  perpetrated  by  the  contraband  Slave-traders  of  France 
or  Portugal,  we  are  guilty  of  a  strange  inconsistency  by 
sanctioning  in  our  own  Colonies  practices  scarcely  less  immoral, 
inhuman,  and  uirjiist? 

4.  Mr.  Buxton  was  further  asked,  *'  why,  when  he  was 
Stirling  a  qutition  toiaUif^  new,  he  should  mix  it  up  with  that 

s 
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Other  odious  qoestion  of  the  Slave  Trade,  wUk  wkiek  ii  «wt 
never  before  placed  mjuxta'pontion  huifor  thepmrpote  of  being 
eontrasted  with,  and  separated  from,  it.  In  all  former  discus- 
sions  on  the  Slave  Trade  the  ulterior  purpou  of  emancipatum 
was  studionst^  disclaimed.  Slavery,  not  willingly  biU  necestarily, 
was  allowed  to  continue**' 

We  apprehend,  however,  that  the  question  mooted  by  Mr. 
Buxton  was  not  a  question  totally  new ;  and  also  that  it  had 
always  been  mixed  up  with  the  question  of  the  Slave  Trade, 
and  placed  in  juxta-position  with  it,  not  for  the  purpose  of 
contrast  and  separation,  but  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the 
odium  belonging  to  that  traffic,  and  of  giving  the  last  aggravation 
to  its  horrors.  So  far,  moreover,  was  the  purpose  of  emancipa- 
tion from  having  been  studiously  disclaimed,  that  one  of  the 
standing  arguments  in  favour  of  the  abolition  of  the  Slave 
Trade  was,  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary,  and  that  it  would 
infallibly  lead,  to  the  amelioration  of  the  state  of  Slavery  in 
the  West  Indies,  and  to  the  ultimate  emancipation  of  the  SUivei. 
That  the  Abolitionists  were  mistaken  in  their  reasoning  upon  this 
point,  is  perfectly  true.  Slavery  has  proved  a  much  more  in* 
vctcrate  evil  than  they  had  anticipated,  and  it  has  not  yielded^ 
as  they  expected  it  would,  to  the  meliorating  effects  of  an  aboli- 
tion of  the  Slave  Trade.  But,  still,  it  is  no  less  true  that  the 
extinction  of  slavery  itself  was,  and  was  avowed  to  be,  one  of 
their  grand  ulterior  objects  in  inducing  ParUamentto  abolish  the 
Slave  Trade. 

The  proofs  which  may  be  exhibited  in  support  of  this  view 
of  the  case  are  numerous  and  irrefragable. 

In  the  year  178B,  a  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  was 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  nature  and  effects  of  the  Slam 
Trade.  The  greater  part  of  their  voluminous  Report,  however, 
is  taken  up  with  a  view  of  the  Slavery  existing  in  the  West  Indies. 
The  two  subjects  of  Slave  Trade  and  Slavery  were  evidently 
considered  by  his  Majesty*s  Government  as  parts  of  one  great 
question,  and  their  inquiries  were  equally  directed  to  both, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  turn  over  the  leaves  of  the  Privy 
Council  Report  to  be  convinced  of  this. 

On  the  21st  of  May  1780,  the  House  of  Commons  re- 
solved to  examine  evidence  on  the  subject  of  the  Stave  Trade 
The  examination  was  prolonged  during  a  great  part  of  ttice 
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lieeuoBs  of  Pariiament,  until  the  6th  of  Aptil  )791;  apd 
whoever  will  take  the  troable  to  look  at  that  evidence,  will  find 
that  at  leait  one-half  of  it  refers  to  the  itate  of  Slavery  in  the 
West  Indiei.  At  the  commenceinent  of  this  inquiry,  napidy^ 
on  the  20th  of  May  1789,  iv  motion  was  made  by  Mr.  Tiemey 
to  separate  the  African  from  -the  West-Indian  part  of  the  qaes- 
tion ;  but  this  motion  was  overruled  by  Mr,  Pitt;  and,  in  point 
of  fact,  seventy-eight  witniesses  were  examined  on  jthe  Weat 
Indian,  and  only  forty  on  the  African  part  of  the  question. 

In  April  1791,  a  debate  of  two  days'  continuance  took 
place  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  a  motion  made  by  Mr. 
Wilberforce  for  the  Abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade.     More 
than  half  of  the  speeches  of  Mr.  Wilberforce,  Mr.  Francis, 
Mr.  W.  Smith,  Mr.  Pitt,  Mr.  Foi;,  and  other  advocates  of  the 
abolition,  turned  on  the  state  of  Slavery  in  the  West  Indies. 
Even  in  that  early  debate,  Mr.  Pitt  entered  on  the  question  of 
emancipating  the  Slaves.    ''A  rash  emancipation,  indeed,  he 
was  clear,  would  be  wrong  and  mischievous.    In  that  unhappy 
sitnation  to  which  our  baneful  conduct  had  brought  both  our- 
selves and  them,  it  would  be  no  justice  on  either  side  to  give 
them  liberty.    They  might  be  relieved  from  every  thing  harsh 
and  severe,  raised  from  their  present  degradation,  and  put  under 
tile  proper  protection  of  the  law :  till  then,  to  talk  of  emancipa- 
tion was  insanity.    But  it  was  the  system  of  fresh  importations 
that  interfered  with  these  principles  of  improvement ;  and  it  was 
the  dboHHon  of  the  Slave  Trade  thai  would  furnish  the  means  of 
effectually  regulating  the  situation  of  the  Slaves  in  the  islands  J* 
—What  can  more  decisively  shew,  that  from  the  first  the  eman- 
cipation of  the  Slaves  in  the  West  Indies,  so  far  from  being  dis- 
claimed by  the  Abolitionists,  was  openly  avowed  by  them  as 
an  ultimate  object,  although,  considering  the  novelty  of  the 
whole  rsubject,  the  idea  of  immediately  emancipating  large 
bodies  of  newly  imported  Africans  might  be  fairly  viewed 
with  much  serious  alarm. 

The  whole  course  of  the  Slave  Trade  controversy  proves 
incontestably  the  same  point.  In  1792,  when  Mr.  Dundas 
proposed  to  abolish  the  Slave  Trade  and  Slavery  together, 
by  means  of  regulations  to  be  carried  into  effect  in  the  West 
Indies,  what  was  the  reply  on  the  part  of  the  Abolitionists  ? 
It  waS|  **  No,  abolish  the  Slave  Trade  immediately,  and  you 
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will  arrive  much  more  surely  and  rapidly  at  the  ulterior  eodi  of; 
improvement  and  emanci|>ation  in  the  West  Indies  than  by 
means  of  internal  regulations."  Such  also  was  the  language 
held  by  them  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Francis,  in  170&y  and  on 
that  of  Mr.  Charles  Ellis  in  1797.  And  during  every  subse* 
quent  discussion,  to  the  very  moment  of  abolishing  the  Slave 
Trade,  they  never  ceased  to  argue  that  that  measure  would 
certainly  tend  to  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  Slaves 
in  the  West  Indies,  and  to  their  final  emancipation.  Nay,  tbia 
was  the  very  line  of  argument  pursued  by  Mr.  Canning  in  bis 
memorable  speech  in  1709,  wherein  he  endeavoured  to  shew 
that  to  abolish  the  Slave  Trade  was  the  surest  means  of  im- 
proving the  state  of  Slavery  in  the  West  Indies.  In  his  speech 
in  1807  he  took  the  same  ground. 

Nor  ought  it  to  be  forgotten,  that  in  1807,  when  the  Bill  for 
abolishing  the  Slave  Trade  was  in  its  progress  through  the  House 
of  Commons,  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  then  Lord  Percy, 
to  his  immortal  honour,  moved  a  resolution  for  giving  freedom 
to  all  children  bom  in  the  West  Indies  from  the  1st  of  January 
1810;  which  motion  was  withdrawn,  at  the  suggestion  of 
abohtiontsts,  on  the  ground  that  the  end  they  had  in  view  would 
be  more  eflfectually  accomplished  by  the  benefits  which  would 
necessarily  result  from  the  abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade,  than 
by  directly  interfering  in  colonial  legislation. 

We  beg  to  refer  the  reader,  for  a  farther  elucidation  of  thii 
subject,  to  the  Pamphlet  already  referred  to,  *'  A  Review  of 
some  of  the  Arguments,"  &c.  pp.  20 — 30. 

We  have  already  freely  admitted  that  the  Abolitionists  were 
mistaken  in  supposing  that  an  Act  of  Parliament  abolishing  the 
Slave  Trade  would  certainly  lead  to  the  improvement  of  the 
condition  of  the  Slaves  and  to  their  ultimate  emancipation. 
They  expected  too  much  from  the  colonists  and  the  colonial 
legislatures.  But  their  error  in  tliis  respect  is  as  far  as  poa* 
sible  from  proving  that  either  the  question  mooted  by  Mr. 
Buxton  was  a  totally  new  question,  or  that  it  had  never  before 
been  placed  in  juxta- position  with  the  Slave  Trade  but  for  the 
purpose  of  being  contrasted  with  and  separated  from  it ;  or 
that  the  ulterior  purpose  of  emancipation  had  always  been 
!»tudtously  disclaimed  by^the  Abolitionists.  What  was  the 
Registry  Bill,  but  a  measure  which  was  intended  to  pave  the 


ytmy  for  the  final  emancipatioii  of  the  SlaTti  t  This  was  dia-< 
tioctly  avowed  in  the  Report  of  the  African  Institation  on  the 
iobject,  which  has  been  quoted  by  Mr.  Ellis  above,  (p.  68.) 
To  the  views  of  that  Report  Mr.  Ellis  expresses  himself  favovr- 
able.  Had  he,  and  the  West  Indians  generally,  been  equally 
favourable  to  them  in  1816,  and  bad  an  effedwe  Registry  on  Mr. 
Wilberforce*s  plan  been  then  established  in  the  Colonies,  fresh 
efforts  in  behalf  of  the  Slaves  might  not  have  been  needed. 
As  matters  are,  they  have  become  indispensable.  How  could 
it  have  been  supposed  for  one  moment,  that  it  was  either 
intended  or  promised  by  the  Abolitionists,  that,  having  put  an 
end  to  the  Slave  Trade,  they  were  thenceforth  to  abandon 
all  care  for  its  victims,  placed  in  our  own  colonies,  and  with* 
in  our  own  jurisdiction.  To  have  done  so,  or  to  have  even 
thought  of  doing  so,  would  indeed  have  been  a  just  subject 
of  reproach. 

5.  It  seems  hardly  necessary  to  observe,  that  there  is  no  part 
of  Mr.  Buston*s  speech  which  can  be  construed  as  intimating 
that "  we  must  deal  with  this  subject,  not  as  a  matter  of  justice 
and  judgment,  but  of  impulse  and  feeling.*'  From  another 
expression  it  might  possibly  be  inferred  that  Mr.  Buxton's 
proposition  had  it  in  view  "  unhesitatingly  and  rashly  to  level 
at  a  blow  the  whole  West  India  system."  His  proposition, 
however,  was,  that  slavery  ought  to  be  gradually  abolished. 
Our  object,  he  says,  is  **  noi  the  rapid  termination  of  that  state, 
not  the  sudden  emandpaticn  of  the  Negro ;  but  such  preparar 
tory  steps,  such  measures  of  precaution,  as  by  slow  degrees,  and 
til  a  course  of  years,  shall  gently  conduct  us  to  the  annihilation 
of  slavery,"  &o. 

6.  We  readily  admit  that  it  was  not  the  intention  of  our 
Saviour,  or  of  his  Apostles,  to  interfere  directly  with  the  civil  in- 
stitutions of  the  Pagan  world,  and,  among  these,  with  the  slavery 
which  then  prevailed.  It  was  their  purpose  to  furnish  in  the 
Gospel,  to  bond  as  well  as  free,  an  effectual  remedy  for  their  roora\ 
disorders ;  and  to  impart  to  them  that  hope  full  of  immortality 
which  should  console  and  elevate  them  in  circumstances  the 
most  painful  and  degrading.  But  while  we  admit  all  this,  we 
cannot  by  any  means  admit  tliat  the  obligations  and  duties  of 
the  Government  and  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  are  to  be 
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deduced  from  such  precedents  as  those  of  ancient  Greece  and 
Rome.  We  are  told  by  our  legal  authorities,  that  the  Chris- 
tian religion  is  a  part,  nay,  the  very  basis,  of  the  law  of  the  land ; 
and  we  also  ourselves  profess  to  be  Christians.  It  would  seem, 
therefore,  that  if  the  Government  and  the  Parliament,  instead  of 
adopting  the  spirit  of  that  religion  into  their  proceedings,  and 
regulating  their  conduct  by  a  regard  to  its  obligations,  should 
proceed  iu  the  neglect  or  contravention  both  of  its  spirit  and 
its  precepts,  they  would  ill  defend  themselves  by  a  delusive  and 
inapplicable  reierence  to  tlie  conduct  of  the  heathen  govern- 
ments which  existed  in  the  infancy  of  Christianity.  The 
governments  of  that  period  could  not,  of  course,  be  influenced 
by  the  spirit  and  precepts  of  a  religion  which  they  had  not 
embraced.  But  when  they  had  embraced  it,  they  were  an- 
queitionably  as  much  bound  to  act  in  conformity  to  it,  as  Iht 
meanest  of  their  subjects.  In  this  country,  at  the  present  time, 
we  have  not  only  a  Government  and  a  Parliament,  but  a  whole 
community  (including  the  West-Indian  planters  themselves) 
who  call  themselves  Christian,  and  profess  to  be  governed  by  the 
injuuctions  of  the  Gospel.  Are  they,  then,  not  to  be  reminded 
of  their  Christian  duties?  Are  they  not  to  be  told  that  it  is 
their  clear  and  unambiguous  and  indispensable  obligation  to 
act  in  tlie  spirit,  and  in  obedience  to  the  precepts,  of  the  religion 
they  profess,  and  which,  it  u  admitted,  u  not  only  a  part  of  the 
Jaw  of  the  land,  but  has  expressly  been  given  to  guide  the  con- 
.duct  of  every  individual,  not  only  in  private  and  domestic,  but 
in  social  and  civil  life  ?  Surely,  then,  we  may  be  allowed  to  oon- 
sider  what  the  Christian  religion  requires  of  as  in  any  given 
.case,  and  also  to  remind  our  fellow- Christians  of  its  requisi- 
tions, without  exciting  pointed  allusions  to  ill  times.  Is  it  not 
a  fair  and  legitimate  appeal  to  any  individual,  to  say  to  him,  '*  Yoa 
are  a  Christian :  why  do  you  oppress  your  servants,  why  do  yoa 
act  so  unkindly  towards  your  wife  and  children,  why  do  yon 
defraud  the  revenue,  or  encroach  on  your  neighbour's  rights?" 
Or  may  we  not  prefer  a  similar  appeal  to  Christian  govern* 
ments,  and  say,  "  W'hy  do  you  permit  robbery  and  murder  to 
be  committed  by  your  subjects,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Slave  Trade; 
or  why  do  you  permit  them  to  oppress  and  degrade  their 
fellows,  as  in  the  case  of  Slavery  ;  to  exact  their  labour  without 
return,  and  to  deprive  them  of  protection  from  law?**  Even 
tite  direct^ iutroduction  of  Christianity  in  such  cases  as  these 
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appcui  to  111  ti>  be  perfectly  GODiiiteat  with  Mud  Mtttaand 
good  teste*  and  c»  be  jaitly  offeauve  oaly  to  thoie  who  are 
■flwUling  to  have  their  conduct  tried  by  it,  or  to  abandon  the 
practicei  which  it  proacribes. — It  ia  not,  be  it  remembered,  lo 
thoie  who  are  still,  to  onr  disgrace,  the  Pagan  Slaves  of  the 
West  Indies,  that  this  appeal  is  made.  Thejf  are  not  told  that 
it  is  their  duty  or  their  right  to  emancipate  themselves.  On 
the  contrary,  they  would  be  told,  if  they  were  Christians,  and 
such  as  are  Christians  are  told,  that  they  must  **  be  obedient 
to  them  that  are  their  masters  according  to  the  flesh,  with  fear 
and  trembling ;  in  singleness  of  heart,  as  unto  Christ ;  not  with 
eye-service,  as  men-pleaserB»  but  as  the  servants  of  Christ,  doing 
the  will  of  God  from  the  heart ;  with  good  will  doing  service,  as 
to  the  Lord,  and  not  to  men." 

But  are  not  Christian  Masters  and  Christian  Governments  to 

be  admonished  of  their  duties  also?  Are  not  the  former  to  be  told 

that  they  must  give  unto  their  Slaves  '*  that  which  is  just  and 

BQU AL,  knowing  that  they  also  have  a  Master  in  heaven  ?  "  And 

are  not  both  to  be  reminded,  that  it  is  their  duty  in  the  ^ht  of 

God  "  to  loose  the  bands  of  wickedness,  to  undo  the  heavy 

burdens,  to  let  the  oppressed  go  free,  and  to  break  every  yoke?** 

And  are  not  the  whole  population  of  the  United  Kingdom  to 

be  warned,  that,  if  they  forbear  to  lift  up  their  voice  against 

the  flagrant  evil  of  Slavery,  so  long  as  a  partick  of  it  remains 

to  disgrace  the  character  of  our  country,  they  are  violating  their 

clear  and    unquestionable  obligations  as  Christians  T    The 

conduct  which  the  Pagan  Government  of  Rome  and  their  Pagan 

lubjects  pursued,  or  were  left  to  pursue,  with  respect  to  their 

Slaves,  is  clearly  no  precedent  for  us,  and  can  afford  no  josti- 

catioB  to  the  Christisn  Government  and  Parliament  of  Great 

•ritain,  or  to  their  Christian  subjects,  should  they,  adhering  to 

lat  ill  precedent,  drawn  from  ill  times,  refuse  to  act  on  those 

incqika  which  as  Christians  they  cannot  deny  to  be  binding 

>on  then* 

Here  are,  undoubtedly,  many  evils  which  laws  cannot  cure. 

\  West*Indiaa  Slavery  is  not  an  evil  of  this  description.     It 

a  evil  which  exists  only  by  the  sanction  of  a  Christian 

tnmient,  and   which  that  Christian    government  has  it 

pletely  in  its  power  immediately  to  mitigate  and  finally 
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7.  A  simikr  remark  applies  to  the  position,  that,  property 
bcingp  the  creation  of  law,  and  law  having  sanctioned  this 
species  of  property,  we  must  be  cautious  how  we  meddle 
with  it.  But  it  is  incumbent  on  those  who  may  have  so 
ahnaed  the  power  of  legislation  as  to  have  transferred,  to  the 
possession  and  disposal  of  another,  a  man's  dearest  and  most  un- 
questionable property, — his  bodily  frame,  his  limbs,  his  muscles, 
his  bones,  his  sweat,  his  health,  his  liberty — it  is  surely  incum- 
bent on  them  to  repeal  so  cruel  and  iniquitous  a  law,  and  to  com- 
pensate, to  him  who  may  have  acquired  property  under  it,  the 
loss  he  may  sustain  from  the  performance  of  this  act  of  justice. 

8.  We  have  no  clear  idea  of  the  ground  of  the  objection 
here  made  to  the  liberation  of  the  children  of  Slaves  to  be  hence* 
forward  born.  Can  we  possibly  suppose  that  parents  would 
be  dissatisfied  to  see  their  children  placed  in  more  favourable 
circumstances  than  themselves!  Universal  experience  is  ad- 
verse to  such  a  supposition.  What  exertions  will  not  parents, 
in  the  very  lowest  walks  of  life  in  this  country,  make  to  elevate 
their  children  above  their  own  condition  ?  And  it  is  a  notorious 
fact,  that  in  a  variety  of  cases,  even  among  Slaves,  nay,  it  is 
believed  that  in  a  considerable  majority  of  cases,  where  a  parent 
has  acquired  late  in  Hfe  the  power  of  purchasing  bis  own  freedom, 
he  prefers  employing  it  to  redeem  his  child  rather  than  himself. 

But,  besides  this,  the  liberation  of  [children  henceforward  to 
be  bom  can  be  attended  with  no  assignable  danger  either  to 
themselves  or  to  the  community.  If  we  neglect  so  to  educate 
them  that  they  may  be  in  a  capacity  to  fulfil  the  duties  of 
peaceable  and  industrious  citizens,  the  fault  will  be  ours. — 
With  respect  to  the  adults,  we  will  not  deny  it  to  be  pottibb 
that  some,  or  even  many  of  them,  may  be  found  to  be  so  debased 
and  brutified  by  their  bondage,  that  to  give  them  unconditional 
liberty  might  be  as  improper,  and  as  little  for  their  benefit 
as  to  release  indiscriminately  from  their  confinement  all  the 
inhabitants  of  Bedlam.  Still,  that  can  be  no  valid  reason  for  not 
giving  them  the  amplest  facilities,  as  b  done  in  the  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  colonies,  of  purchasmg  their  freedom,  if  they  will  but 
exercise  the  degree  of  industry,  frugality,  and  forethought,  which 
is  necessary  to  that  end.  In  this  way  those  will  have  an  oppoi^ 
tunity  of  attaining  their  freedom  who  arc  the  most  likely  rim 


inrprove  IftttI  pOBsetiion  to  beneficial  pofpMe».  Tht  prospect 
of  obtaftting  it  by  peaoefal  neans  will  take  away  from  tliem  the 
▼ery  desire  to  employ  force  for  that  end ;  indeed^  will  make 
tliem  to  dread  commotion  or  insurrection^  as  putting  to  hazard, 
if  not  annihilating,  all  thei^  hopes  ;  and  will  thus  render  them 
the  best  guarantees  of  the  public  peace.  Let  the  spring  of  hope 
be  set  in  motion^  and  the  rest  wiH  follow  in  order : — their  in* 
dastry  will  be  quickened  ;  they  will  become  steady,  provident, 
and  faithful ;  their  exertions  to  achieve  tlidr  freedom  will  be  the 
▼cry  best  preparation  for  its  use  and  enjoyqient ;  and,  almost 
msensibly,  the  now  degraded  slave  will  be  converted  into  the 
Industrious  and  peaceable  peasant. 


c. 


^  Th§  HmMwrahie  Member  far  Brmmber  admiited  that  we  kmd 
HOC  a  righi  to  pay  a  debt  of  African  hMmoMiiy  with  Wett" 
hMan  property r  (p.  46.) 

Doubtless  the  honourable  Member  for  Bramber  would  be 
ready  to  admit  this.    What  he  did  insist  upon,  however,  ia 
tlM  speech  alluded  to  by  Mr.  £Uis,  was  not  what  that  honour- 
able GeotlemaB  has  here  made  him  to  say.  What  be  did  say  was, 
tbst  •*  we  had  no  right  to  pay  our  debt  to  the  West  Indians,*' 
wiratever  might  be  its  amount,  *'  from  Afrioaa  pockets  f'^-in 
trtiier  wordk,  that  we  had  no  right  to  iadeiMiify  the  West 
ladiaas  for  any  claims  they  may  have  upon  usi  li  ease  we  oblige 
to  abandon  the  ways  of  crime,  by  prolonging  the  nncom- 
toil  and  the  misery  of  those  whom  we  and  they  have 
io  tommofi  so  deeply  injured.  We  are  perfectly  willing,  indeed, 
t»  sdmit,  that  the  parliament  and  people  of  this  country  have 
Imd  a  large  shara  in  the  guilt  of  both  the  African  Slave  Trade 
mad  West-ImilaB  Skivery ;  but  we  cannot  allow  that  the  West 
ladlmBa  are  at  liberty  to  disclaim  all  participation  in  that  guilt, 
«ipecially  as  it  is  they  who  have  enjoyed  for  so  many  years, 
nmA  still  eyjoy,  the  utufruet  of  the  common  crime ;  and  as  they 
Iwva^  moreover,  miiforniiy  resisted  every  attempt  on  the  part 
of  tkm  accomplices  (the  British  Parliament  and  PuMic)  to 
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repair  their  admitted  wrongs.  The  Parliament  of  Great 
Britain,  it  if  true,  encouraged  and  sanctioned  both  tbeSlayeTrade 
and  Slavery.  Their  guilt,  therefore*  is  undeniable.  But,  still, 
it  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  the  Parliament  or  the  Public  of 
Great  Britain  who  reduced  the  unhappy  Negro  to  his  present 
condition.  It  was  not  they  who  placed  him  under  the  driver's 
lash,  taking  from  him  every  motive  to  exertion  but  that  of  fear; 
who  withheld  from  him  the  Cbristaiii  Sabbath,  and  the  con- 
solations of  the  Gospel ;  who  refused  him  the  humaninag 
influence  of  the  marriage  tie,  and  all  the  endearing  relations  of 
domestic  life ;  and  who,  iustead  of  regarding  him  as  a  fellow- 
man,  endowed  with  an  immortal  soul,  classed  him  in  estimation 
and  in  treatment  with  tlie  beasts  that  perish.  It  was  not  the  Par- 
liament or  the  Public  of  Great  Britain  who  enacted  a  code  of 
laws  characterized  by  a  spirit  of  contempt  and  hatred  towards 
this  unhappy  race  ;  who  by  the  severity  of  exaction  and  the  scan* 
tiness  of  sustenance  brought  them  down  by  thousands  to  an 
untimely  and  miserable  grave,  converting  the  West  Indies  into 
a  charnel-house  for  Africa ;  who  dried  up,  by  their  oppression 
and  neglect,  the  very  sources  of  population  in  a  race  peculiarly 
prolific ;  who  said.  Let  those  Negroes  never  cease  to  be  slaves, 
and  let  their  backs  be  ever  bowed  down  ;  and  who  fenced  round 
this  tremendous  decree  dooming  them  and  their  posterity  to 
hopeless  and  interminable  bondage,  by  regulations  that  ob- 
structed enfranchisement,  even  when  proflfered  to  them  by 
their  masters'  kindness.  No  one  can  believe  that  the  Parliameat 
and  People  of  Great  Britain  would  have  permitted  the  cstft- 
blishment  or  continuance  of  such  a  system,  had  they  fully 
known  its  real  nature.  Had  the  West-Indian  authorities  and 
the  West-Indian  planters,  when  examined  before  the  Pfify 
Council  and  Parliament,  in  the  commencement  of  the  Slave- 
trade  controversy,  admitted  even  as  much  as  they  now  adnit 
(after  the  lapse  of  many  years  of  alleged  improvement,)  with 
respect  to  the  actual  condition  of  their  bondsmen,  scarcely  a 
vestige  of  that  cruel  state  would  by  this  time  have  suiviied. 
It  would  not,  it  could  not  have  been  tolerated.  Its  existence 
would  ere  this  time  have  become  matter  of  history. 

We  freely  admit  the  humanity  and  benevolence  of  not  a  few 
West-Indian  proprietors,  and  gladly  do  homage  to  the  feelioga 
which  have  led  them  to  make  costly  sacrifices  for  the  tenpoial 
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mid  fpiritnal  well-beitag  of  their  slaves.  Bat  of  one  griad  and 
filial  deKoqaency  we  doubt  whether  we  cao  aequitany  of  them, 
—Mire  mean,  that  of  having  shrank  from  the  duty  of  publiclj 
deDOODcbg  the  enormities  of  the  colonial  system^  and  of  lending 
tiieir  cordial  exertions  to  the  discovery  and  application  of 
effectital  remedies.  They  have  not  only  not  done  this^  which 
it  was  their  clear  and  imperative  duty  to  have  done,  but  they 
have  been  too  ready  to  throw  the  shield  of  their  talents,  cha- 
racter,  and  influence  over  the  worst  parts  of  the  system,  when 
attacked  by  others.  Instead  of  watching  with  becoming  jea- 
lousy the  proceedings  of  the  local  authorities,  and  exposing 
their  specious  but  delusive  pretences  of  reform;  they  have  been 
forward  to  justify  their  conduct.  And  when  atrocities  have 
been  brought  to  light,  and  held  up  to  the  public  reprobation, 
some  of  them  have  seemed  to  sympathize  with  the  perpetrators 
of  tliese  atrocities,  rather  than  with  their  indignant  accusers. 
With  access  to  ample  means  of  information,  what  cruelty  have 
they  ever  brought  to  light  ?  Which  of  the  horrors  of  the  system 
have  they  ever  called  upon  Parliament  to  extinguish?  With 
a  thorough  knowledge,  for  example,  of  the  systematic  dese- 
cration of  the  Sabbath,  what  single  eflfectaal  step  have  they 
ever  taken  to  reform  the  evil  ?  Urged  for  thirty-five  years  to 
stop  the  fatal  progress  of  depopulation,  by  instituting  marriage 
among  the  slaves,  and  rendering  that  sacred  tie  not  only  legal 
but  inviolable,  what  single  measare  have  they  adopted  to  that 
end  ?  Look  again  at  the  whole  moral  and  religious  aspect  of 
the  West  Indies.  See,  but  for  the  labours  of  a  few  slandered 
missiouaries,  whose  efforts  may  have  served  to  rescue  a  small 
|N>rtion  of  the  slaves  from  the  grossest  ignorance  and  vice, 
the  whole  Negro  population  of  Jamaica,  baptised  and  unbap- 
ttxed,  still  sunk,  afler  a  British  possession  of  nearly  two  ceu- 
turieSyin  darkness  and  immorality  worse  than  what  Africa  itself 
exhiMts.  What  defence  have  they  here  ?  We  do  not  ask  what 
has  been  their  success ;  but  what  have  been  their  attempts  ? 
They  have  been  content  to  do  nothing  themselves,  and  have 
been  ready  to  frown  on  those  who  have  endeavoured  to  excite 
attention  to  the  subject. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  these  topics  are  now  adverted 
to  lor  the  purpose  of  venting  reproaches  against  the  West 
Imliant,  or  for  any  invidious  purpose  whatsoever.    They  are 
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adverted  to  solely  io  the  hope,  that,  called  to  review  the 
paft,  the  able  and  respectable  individaals  to  whom  we  have 
alluded  may  oow  see  it  to  be  their  duty  to  take  a  forward  and 
an  active  part  in  the  great  work  of  humanity  and  justice  which 
lies  before  them ;  that,  no  longer  hostile,  or  at  best  lukewarm 
or  indifferent  to  the  subject,  they  should  now  throw  the  weight 
of  their  character,  talents,  and  influence  on  the  side  of  fair 
and  impartial  investigation,  and  of  sound,  moderate,  and 
rational  plans  of  amelioration  ;  that,  no  longer  actuated  by  that 
Esprit  de  corps  which  leads  men  to  feel  as  a  personal  offence 
any  exposure  of  the  general  evils  of  their  system,  or  of  the 
misconduct  of  individual  members  of  their  boily,  they  should 
rather  be  solicitous  to  bring  both  to  li^ht,  and  to  found  upon 
their  detection  the  remedial  provisions  which  circumstances 
may  be  found  to  require  ;  that,  no  longer  satisfied  with  vague 
professions  of  a  desire  to  promote  improvement,  or  with  the 
barren  generalities  of  such  addresses  as  have  been  from  time  to 
time  presented  to  tlie  Crown  on  the  subject,  they  should,  in 
their  individual  aud  collective  capacity,  aim  at,  and  be  satisfied 
with  nothing  short  of,  substantial  and  efficient  enactments  for 
securing  the  comfort,  domestic  happiness,  moral  and  religious 
progress,  and  ultimate  emaucipatiou  of  their  dependants;  and, 
finally,  that  tlieir  fixed  purpose  should  now  be,  not  by  plausi- 
ble but  unproductive  resolutions  to  avert  tlie  interference  of 
Parliament,  but  to  render  that  interference  unnecessary,  by 
the  frank,  cheerful,  and  aealous  adoption  and  pursuit  of  well* 
concocted  and  comprehensive  schemes  of  economical,  civil,  and 
religious  reformation. 

We  hail  with  siucere  delight  an  example  of  this  magnanimoo^ 
determination  in  one  West- Indian  proprietor — we  mean  Sk 
Geoi^e  Rose — ^who,  having  formed  a  just  estimate  of  his  obligpi* 
tions  as  a  planter,  at  least  in  one  most  important  particular, 
has  not  scrupled  both  to  carry  into  effect  his  own  convictioM 
on  the  subject,  and  openly  and  earnestly  to  press  tliem  vpoo 
the  consciences  of  other  planters.  A  pamphlet  which  has 
recently  made  its  appearance  under  his  name,  '*  On  tbeMeana 
and  Importance  of  converting  the  Slaves  in  the  West  Indies  to 
Christianity,"  is  eminently  deserving  of  universal  attention,  but 
has  pecoliar  claims  on  the  consideration  of  every  Weat-IndiM 
proprietor. 
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"  li  is  cnfy  b^  looking  fairfy  at  the  difficulty  that  we  can  judge 
the  right  which  we  have  to  charge  the  Colonial  Legislattiteg 
with  being  culpably  $low  in  the  progress  which  they  have 
made:'  (p.  51.) 

Wb  freely  admit  that  the  progress  has  usually  been  slow  by 
which  a  whole  people  have  been  raised  from  barbarism  to 
dvilization,  or  from  a  state  of  slavery  to  the  enjoyment  of 
liberty.  But  the  great  cause  of  this  has  been»  that  the  Govern- 
ment, as  well  as  the  superior  classes,  have  been,  hi  their 
degree,  as  barbarous  and  uncivih'zed  as  the  mass  of  the  people. 
In  the  dark  ages  to  which  Mr.  Ellis  refers,  all  classes  were  sunk 
in  one  common  abyss  of  barbarism.  There  are,  therefore,  no 
points  of  resemblance  between  the  state  of  Europe  at  that  time 
and  the  situation  of  the  colonies  of  Great  Britain  at  the  present 
moment,  on  which  to  found  any  fair  analogy.  The  governors 
were  then  altogether  indisposed,  and  to  the  fiill  as  incapable 
as  the  governed,  to  promote  the  progress  either  of  civil  freedom 
or  religious  light.  In  the  present  day,  at  least  in  this  country, 
the  governors  are  in  widely  different  circumstances.  Living  in 
the  full  blaze  of  light  themselves,  they  have  the  means  of  reflect- 
ing the  rays  of  that  light  on  their  dependants.  Enjoying  and 
appreciating  themselves  the  blessings  of  freedom,  they  fully 
admit  also  the  right  which  every  British  subject  possesses  to 
protection  from  injury,  and  to  a  participation  in  their  own  civil 
and  religious  advantages.  What,  then,  has  hitherto  vrithheld 
them  from  imparting  these  blessings  to  the  Negro  population  in 
our  Colonies  ?  It  will  be  said  in  reply,  that  the  Slaves  were  so 
unprepared  for  liberty,  that  to  have  given  it  to  them  would  have 
tended  to  their  inji^  and  not  to  their  benefit.  Be  it  so.  Bat, 
ttill,  was  it  necessary  that  they  should  be  chattels ;  that  they 
ihonld  continue  to  be  bought  and  sold  ;  that  they  should  have 
iM>  rights  of  property,   no  marriage,  no  Sabbath,  no  moral 
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fuid  Mitied  ftt  Sierra  Leone,  have  itibmitted  Kkewbe  wifbout 
diffcvlty  to  the  same  salutary  discipline :  marriage  Is  miiversal 
ainoBg  them,  and  its  rights  and  obligations  are  as  well  lecog- 
■ised  and  observed  as  in  England  itself. — Nay»  even  in  pagan 
Africa,  though  polygamy  exists,  the  marriage  contract  is  held 
saered,  and  is  guarded  by  the  most  formidable  sanctions.— 
Among  the  Slaves  in  the  West  Indies  alone,  of  the  whole 
haman  race,  the  marriage  state  is  yet  to  be  instituted !  1 

The  progress  of  civilisation  and  of  freedom,  it  is  alleged, 
must  necessarily  be  slow  in  order  to  be  safe.  Certainly  we 
are  not  anxious  to  precipitate  matters  so  as  to  endanger 
the  public  safety.  But  what  will  be  said,  by  those  who  look 
to  the  middle  ages  for  the  analogies  which  are  to  defend  the 
slow  -  progress '  of  West-Indian  improvement,  to  that  more 
apposite  exemplification  of  what  may  be  safely  and  beneficialiy 
effected  for  the  advancement  of  the  Negro  race,  which  is  fur- 
nished by  the  colony  of  Sierra  Leone  ?  There,  16,000  individuiUs 
have, been  rapidly  raised  from  the  lowest  conceivable  state  of 
degradation  and  wretchedness,— from  the  chains  and  nakednejM 
and  brutality,  the  filth  and  ordure  and  stench,  of  a  slave-ship,**- 
to  the  state  of  men,  of  free  citisens,  of  voluntary  agents, 
living  by  their  own  exertions,  and  as  fully  protected  by  law  in 
their  rights  of  person  and  property  as  the  inhabitants  of  Great 
Britain  itself.  Are  not  these  the  verv  men  of  whom  West-In- 
dian  Slaves  are  made  ? — And  let  it  not  be  said  that  Christianity 
hud  previously  prepared  them  for  this  elevation.  Christianity 
has,  indeed,  done  much  for  them.  It  has  shewn  in  them  a  signal 
instance  of  its  civilizing  and  humanizing  and  moralizing  enei^. 
But,  be  it  remembered,  they  were  freemen  before  they  were 
Christians.  The  rulers  of  that  colony  did  not  wait  the  tardy 
and  dubious  progress  of  certain  preparatory  measures,  before 
they  iitnick  off  their  chains  and  bade  them  be  free ;  before 
they  told  them  that  they  had  rights,  and  also  that  they  had 
obligations,  as  British  subjects ;  that  the  former  no  man  could 
violate  with  impunity,  and  that  the  latter  they  were  bound  to 
frilfiL  It  was  by  their  own  free  and  unfettered  choice  that  they 
mfterwards  embraced  Christianity.  Many  of  them,  indeed,  have 
not  yet  embraced  it.  Nevertheless,  not  an  instance  can  be 
•ddoccd  of  danger  havmg  arisen  from  this  rapid  transition  from 
alavtiy  to.  freedom. 
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Now  Ibe  Slafies  id  tlie  West  Indict  an  eidier  mdn^  or  fen 
advanced  towards  ci?ilisatioo  than  tbe  wretched  hcaaga  thn* 
drawn  from  the  holds  of  sUfe^hips.  If  thcj  are  man  ad^ 
▼ancedy  then  why  the  comparatively  slow  progress  in  civilinr* 
tion  and  freedom^  which  they  are  fiited  to  make  on  the  western 
side  of  the  Atlantic  1  If  lets  advanced,  what  does  this  prove, 
hut  the  baleful  influence  of  oor  whole  system  of  colonial 
bondage?  The  cbi  argoraent  of  the  advocates  of  the  Slavt 
Trade  was,  that  the  middle  passsge  was  but  a  happy  transition 
from  a  savage  to  a  civilized  state  of  existence ;  from  insecorltj 
and  barbarism,  and  the  darkest  superstition  in  Africa,  to  pro» 
tection  and  civilization  and  Christiaa  light  in  the  West  Indieft 
But  what  does  the  fact,  according  to  tbe  preteni  argument,  torn 
ont  to  be?  Tbe  very  reverse  of  the  former  allegation.  It 
represents  the  Africans,  in  addition  to  all  their  other  wroo^ 
so  much  more  brutified  than  they  were,  before  they  became  the 
subjects  of  a  Christian  government  in  the  West  ladies,  as  to  be 
unfit  for  the  same  privileges  which  their  brethren  enjoy,  and 
incapable  of  the  same  rapid  improvement  which  they  undergo^ 
in  their  native  land. 

The  progress,  say  the  West  Indians,  is  necessarily  slow 
from  barbarism  to  civilization.— -If  tbu  be  so,  it  surely  is  tM 
worst  plea  in  the  world  for  perpetuating  institutions  direetly 
tending  to  barbarize,  or  for  imposing  barbarism  needlessly  and 
gratuitously  on  any  individual.  Even  if,  for  the  sake  of  argu* 
nent,  we  should  allow  it  to  be  a  valid  reason  for  leaving  the 
existing  race  of  slaves,  until  death  come  to  tlieir  relief,  in  th^ 
state  of  barbarism  which  our  cruel  institutions  have  entailed 
upon  them,  still  it  can  be  ho  reason  for  reducing  more  of  theli 
to  the  same  state.  It  can  be  no  reason  for  subjecting  the  yet 
vnbom  infant,  when  bom,  to  the  same  deleterious  procesil  of 
first  barbarizing  and  bmtifying  him  by  slavery,  and  then  trying 
to  train  him  and  his  posterity  for  a  freedom  to  be  given  thefli 
at  some  undefined  period,  when  tbey  shall  be  pronouaoed  fit 
for  it.  Sorely  the  more  rational  and  Christian-like  plan  wdnld 
be,  to  begin  to  fit  them  to  be  the  free  subjects  of  a  firee  state 
liom  dieir  very  birth.  Surely  it  would  be  quite  an  easy  to  ffear 
tbe  Negro  to  be  an  industrious  and  useful  cidaen  m  Jamaica^ 
as  it  is  at  Sierra  Leone.  Why,  then^  thb  prepoatarona  rcto» 
ence  to  the  middle  ages,  m  order  to  supply  a  plansiWa  |rrelebl 
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lifting  oandves  of  the  lolenio  pbUgatioDS  we  are  UDder 
y  iafant  boro  withia  the  British  Colopies,  to  educate  him 
member  of  a  free  and  Christian  community? 
ere»  theo»  any  tiling  necessarily  glow — 'necessarily  slower, 
to  8ay»  than  the  ordinary  progress  of  education^  and  the 
of  the  individual  from  infancy  to  man  or  womanhood 
le  process  by  which  the  whole  population  of  the  West 
may  be  as  effectually  redeemed  from  barbarism  and 
lism,  and  made  partakers  of  civilisation  and  Christian 
s  their  African  brethren  have  been  at  Sierra  Leone  1 
it  is  argued,  that  if  the  Negroes  were  emancipated^ 
IS  in  that  climate  their  wants  could  be  supplied,  they 
revert  to  their  former  modes  of  savage  life ;  they  would 
n  their  habits  of  peaceful  industry,  and  resort  to  plunder 
>lence  for  subsbtence ;  and  they  would  renounce  Chris- 
for  their  former  superstitions.  Without  stopping  to 
the  misapplication  of  terms  in  this  argument — such  as 

0  labour  extracted  by  the  lash,  the  designatiod  of  habits 
tful  industry ;  or  the  attributing  to  the  Slaves  tM  general 
id  or  degree  of  Christian  knowledge — we  would  remark, 
irst  place,  that  the  argument  not  quite  fairly  assumes  tliat 
rpose  of  Mr.  Buxton's  motion  was  immediate  croanci- 

although  he  was  at  pains  to  disclaim  it.  It  further 
B,  with  as  little  ground,  that  the  work  of  emancipa- 
luld  be  unattended  with  all  that  train  of  ameliorating 
vilising  and  Christianizing  measures  which  were  laid 
jy  him  and  by  Mr.  Wilberforce  as  the  necessary  and 
neous  concomitants  of  every  step  which  should  be  taken 

1  emancipation.  But,  to  give  every  advantage  to  the 
nt,  let  us  suppose  the  emancipation  to  be  as  sudden 
IS  been  thought  right  to  assume  that  it  is  intended  to  be ; 
ven  in  this  case,  looking  at  fact  and  experience,  may  wc 
nticipate  would  be  the  consequence  ?  The  very  reverse, 
rehendp  of  the  honourable  Gentleman's  anticipations.  We 
ere  again  revert  to  the  case  of  Sierra  Leone.  The  wanta 
15,000  savages  introduced  into  that  colony,  and  put  sud<r 
1  possession  of  their  liberty,  w^re  at  least  as  few  as  the 
»f  the  Slaves  in  the  West  Indies  can  be  supposed  to  be. 
awn  from  the  suflbcating  hold  of  a  slave-ship ;  naked  as  at 
rth,  excepting  their  chains  and  fetters ;  accustomed  only 
lanty  portion  of  rice  and  water  daily,  would  regard  as 

u 
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Inxiiriet  even  the  hut  and  food  and  clothing  of  the  Wetl»hdiui 
Slave.  Africa,  too^  is  to  the  full  as  productive  as  Jamaicat 
and  rewards  with  equal  abundance  the  toil  of  the  labourer.  But 
has  the  conduct  of  these  emancipated  Slaves,  though  thus 
unfavourably  situated,  according  to  Mr.  Ellis's  hypothesis^ 
given  any  countenance  to  his  fears?  On  the  contrary,  they  have 
voktntarify  preferred  to  their  native  forests  the  abodes  of  civi- 
lised life,  though  they  knew  that  they  must  purchase  its  ei^foy- 
meats  with  the  sweat  of  their  brow.  Instead  of  resuming  theii 
former  habits,  they  have  been  daily  advancing  in  the  habits  ot 
peaceful  industry  and  of  civil  subordination;  they  have  not 
had  recourse  to  plunder  and  violence,  but  to  regular  labour,  fur 
their  subsistence ;  and  the  majority  of  them  have  renounced, 
and  the  rest  are  gradually  renouncing,  their  AfricansuperstitionSf 
for  the  pure  and  self-denying  doctrines  of  Christianity.  Why 
should  we  assume  that  the  case  would  be  different  in  the  West 
Indies? 

Again,  let  us  consider  the  example  of  Guadaloupe«  In  1703 
liberty  was  proclaimed  universally  to  the  Slaves  in  that  island. 
Their  conduct,  during  their  ten  years  of  freedom,  was  in  all 
points  the  very  reverse  of  what  it  is  appreliended  that  of  the 
Slaves  of  Jamaica  would  be,  under  similar,  or  ratlier  more  favour- 
able, circumstances ;  seeing  that  the  soil  of  Guadaloupe  is  more 
fertile,  and  that  the  metropolitan  state  was  then  unable  to  con- 
troul  any  insurrectionary  movement.  And  yet  their  governors 
bore  testimony  to  their  regular  industry,  and  uninterrupted  sub- 
mission' to  the  laws,  down  to  the  very  period  when  the  peace  of 
Amiens  enabled  Bonaparte  to  reintroduce  the  whip  among  thenu 

St.  Domingo  is  an  example  still  more  strongly  in  point» 
Notwithstanding  the  atrocities,  and  the  yearsof  sanguinary  con- 
flict, not  only  with  the  French  but  with  each  other,  which  marked 
the  revolution  in  that  island,  and  the  universal  desolation  which 
these  occasioned  ;  we  find,  after  a  lapse  of  thirty  years,  that  tha 
Hay  tians  have  not  reverted  to  the  habits  of  savages,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  that  they  are  improving  in  the  arts  of  civilized  life; 
we  find  them  protected  by  equal  laws,  engaged  in  the  pursuits 
of  peaceful  industry,  adhering  to  the  profession  at  least  of 
Christianity,  and  competently  discharging  every  duty  attaching 
to  them  as  citizens  and  members  of  a  well-regulated  con* 
miaify. 
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Bat  while  we  adduce  theae  ini tancee,  ia  order  to  dinhbh  the 
nreaeonable  alarms  which  some  people  have  been  led  to 
indulge  at  the  very  mentioti  of  emancipatioo,  we  repeat,  that 
the  emancipation  which  is  now  in  question  is  not  a  sudden  or 
immediate,  but  a  gradual  and  progressive  emancipation, 

Mr.  £llis  supposes  the  case  of  the  British  Parliament  legis- 
lating in  favour  of  the  Slaves,  and  the  Colonial  Assemblies 
resisting  the  benevolent  intentions  of  Parliament.  But  this  is 
a  case  which,  as  it  would  imply  absolute  insanity  on  the  part 
of  the  latter,  can  hardly  be  admitted  as  of  the  slightest  weight 
in  the  discussion.  If  Parliament  do  but  act,  the  Colonists  can 
have  no  choice  but  that  of  submission. 

He  also  refers  to  the  danger  arising  from  the  overpowering 
nambers  and  physical  force  of  the  Slave  |>opnlation  in  the  West 
Indies,  as  compared  with  the  White  population.  In  Jamaica 
it  may  be  about  fifteen  to  one.  But  in  Sierra  Leone,  vrfaere  the 
proportion  of  the  Blacks  to  the  Whites  is  one  hundred  and  fifty 
to  one,  no  danger  has  been  experienced,  nor  has  any  appre- 
benuon  of  danger  been  felt :  and  why  l  Because  the  Blacks  are 
free,  and  are  protected  by  equal  laws ;  they  have  **  an  equal 
participation  in  all  the  civil  rights  which  sre  enjoyed  by  British 
subjects  under  our  free  constitution." 


E. 

Improvements  in  the  Slave  Law  of  Jamaica. 

Mr.  Ellis  admits  thst  he  was  disappointed  in  the  result  of 
the  Address  to  the  Crown  which  he  moved  in  17^-  He  main- 
tains, at  th^  same  time,  that  to  reproach  the  West  Indians  with 
having  done  nothing  effectual,  is  unfair;  and  he  specifies  cer- 
tain improvements  which  have  taken  place  iu  the  legislation  of 
Jamaica,  as  proof  of  this  unfairness.  Let  us  consider  them 
with  attention. 

An  Act  was  passed,  he  tells  us,  by  the  Assembly  of  Jamaica, 
in  17979  with  a  view  of  promoting  the  religious  instruction  of 
the  Negroes. — Why  this  Act  should  not  have  been  produced  by 
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the  kical  ■othorities,  when  they  were  called  opon  to  produce 
all  acts  of  this  description,  is  not  very  obvious.     On  the  12t& 
of  July  1815»  a  motion  was  made  in  the  House  of  Commons 
far  all  auch  laws  as  bad  been  enacted  in  any  of  the  Colonies 
relative  to  the  protection  and  good  government  of  Slaves  since 
the  year  1788.    A  return  was  made  from  Jamaica  of  fifteen 
acts,  which  had  been  passed  between  that  period  and  the  end  of 
1814.   These  were  all  printed  at  full  length,  by  an  order  of  the 
House  of  Commons  dated  the  Sth  of  April  1816;  but  the  act 
leferrpd  to  by  Mr.  Ellis  is  not  to  be  found  among  them,  and  we 
are  therefore  denied  any  opportunity  of  forming  a  judgment 
respecting  it.    The  probability  indeed  is,  that  it  must  have 
been  repealed,  though  the  fact  is  unknown  to  Mr.  Ellis;  for 
had  it  existed  in  1815,  the  local  authorities  would  scarcely 
have  passed  it  over  in  absolute  silence,  while  they  were  afford- 
ing us  the  means  of  judging  of  the  general  progress  of  improve- 
ment  in  the  Code  iVotr  of  Jamaica  bit  ween  the  years  1788  and 
1B16.     Of  the  fifteen  act«,  produced  in  illustration  of  this  im- 
provement, there  is  only  one  which  can  be  considered  as  coming 
under  the  description  of  a  meliorating  act,  and  that  is  the 
Consolidated   Slave  Law  of  December  1809,   subsequently 
superseded  by  that  of  December  1816.    The  other  acts,  as  far 
as  they  respect  the  Slaves,  which  some  of  them  do  not  in  the 
remotest   degree,  are  the  very  rcvene  of  meliorating:  they 
are  intended  to  operate  as  restraints,  and  not  as  relaxations.    In 
one  of  them,  of  the  date  of  28th  November  1807,  there  is 
the  following  clause:  "  And  whereas  in  and  by  certain  of  the 
acts,  and  clauses   of  acts,  herein  and   hereby  repealed,  pro- 
vision was  made  for  making  slaves  assets  for  payment  of  debts 
and  legacies,  and  in  what  manner  they  should  descend  and  be 
held  as  property,  and  be  conveyed  in  certain  cases  ;  and  it  U 
expedient  to  continue  and  amend  auch  wkcletome  regulation; 
Be  it  tlierefore  enacted,  by  the  authority  aforesaid.  That  m0 
%iave  tkail  he  free  by  becoming  a  CkrittiMt ;  and,  for  payment 
of  debts  and  legacies,  all  slaves  shall  be  deemed  and  taken  mt 
ail  other  goods  and  chatteh  are  in  the  hands  of  executors  and 
administrators;  and  where  other  goods  or  chattels  are  not 
Bufiicient  to  satisfy  the  said  debts  and  legacies,  then  ao  many 
alaves  as  are  necessary  for  the  payment  of  debts  and- legacies 
BbHll  be  sold." 
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Hr.  Ellis  My8»  tluit  in  1816  a  ComiDiltee  of  die  Houie  of 
Attembly  recoptmended  the  prohibition  of  the  tale  of  ibvet 
under  writs  of  venditioni  exponai,  and  they  have  credit 
-given  to  them  for  the  huoianit  j  of  this  report.  The  credit, 
however,  iu  this  case,  as  in  many  others,  hat  been  cheaply 
purchased.  The  recommendation  has  not  been  attended 
to.  The  act  of  .1807  is  still  unrepealed^  becausei  doubt- 
fesB,  notwithstanding  this  recommendation,  it  was  deemed 
■ore  expedient  to  continue  its  whcleeame  provisions.  Mr. 
Ellis  says,  that  if  the  If^I  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the 
repeal  of  the  wf it  of  vendiiioni  exponas  could  be  overcome^ 
no  objection  to  its  repeal  would  be  made  on  the  part  of  the 
West  Indians.  But  whatever  those  difficulties  are,  as  they 
•apply  to  existing  contracts,  and  they  are  not  very  palpable,  we 
cannot  inagitie  what  obstacles  there  can  be  in  the  %iray  of  re« 
versing  the  act  of  1807  as  it  respects  the  future,  and  enacting 
that  henceforward  slaves  shall  no  longer  be  deemed  and  taken 
to  be  as  other  goods  and  chattels. 

But  we  come  to  the  year  1818.  In  that  year  the  Curates* 
Act  was  passed.  Mn  Ellis  denies  that  this  act  has  been  in* 
operative;  and  yet,  in  a  report  of  the  House  of  Assembly  during 
tbc^  session  of  1823,  it  was  stated  to  have  been  almost  wholly 
inoperative*  To  precisely  the  same  effect  is  the  testimony  of 
Mr. Cooper,  as  given  in  the  pamphlet  entitled  "  Negro  Slavery." 
f*  As  for  this  Curates'  Act,"  he  observes,  ^*  I  have  heard  it  re- 
-peatedly  declared,  that  it  was  hitended  for  England,  not  for 
Jamaica.''-  *'  It  must  have  been  known  before  it  was  passed, 
Ihal  the  planters  would  not  allow  their  slaves  any  opportunity 
for  attending  on  their  new  instructors ;  and  that,  consequently, 
such  a  law  could  have  no  tendency  to  improve  their  condition.*' 
9*  Mr.  Cooper  was  informed  by  the  Curate  of  Hanover,  that  he 
aigbt  apply  to  ten  estates  before  he  got  leave  to  pre|ich  on 
one."  "  And  both  the  Rector  and  Curate  told  him  that  they 
were  of  no  use  to  the  slaves  as  instructors;  and  that,  under 
existing  circumstances,  it  was  impossible  they  should."— 
(Negro  Slavery,  p.  43,  40) 

Testimony  equally  decisive,  and  to  which  West  Indians  may 
lessobjecl»  is  given  in  a  work  which  has  just  made  its  appear- 
ance, entitled  '*  A  View  of  the  past  and  present  State  of  the 
Island  of  J/imaica,  by  J.  Stewart^  late  of  Jamaica/'  printed  for 
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Whilakef.  TIm  author,  who  quitted  Jamaicm  only  im  1811,  b 
certainly  no  adbereol  of  the  Anti-Sia?ery  party;  on  the  co^ 
trary,  be  evidently  leans  to  the  side  of  the  Colooista,  although 
we  must  do  bim  the  justice  to  say  he  seems  to  aim  at  being  iv* 
partiiK    Hit  account  of  the  Curates'  Act  is  as  follows. — 

"  Curates  were  appointed  a  few  years  ago  by  an  act  of  the 
legialature.  Their  salary  is  600L  currency,  but  tbey  have  no 
other  emolument  from  their  ouraciea.  The  ostensible  object 
of  their  appointment  was,  that  they  should  preach  to  and  h^ 
atruct  the  slaves  in  the  Christian  refigiou ;  an  cbfeci  wkiek,/rom 
wkaUwer  came.  Mm  bun  rendered  ts  a  great  meamre  abariiwe^ 
Either  the  curates  are  lukewarm  in  the  cause ;  or  the  plantcn 
do  not  wish  the  time  and  attention  of  their  slaves  to  be  occ«- 
pied  by  religious  discussions;  or,  which  is  most  piobaUa^ 
both  of  these  causes  have  operated  to  render  the  intentions  of 
the  legislature  uu^tory.  As  it  is,  the  cunttes  have  dwindled 
into  mere  assistants  to  the  rectors,  who  were  before  their  ap«> 
poiutment  fully  able  to  perform  all  their  clerical  duties*  By  a 
iaw  of  some  standing  in  the  island,  the  rectors  are  required  to 
set  apart  two  hours  every  Sunday  to  the  religio.us  instruction  Of 
the  slaves ;  but  thi$  law  U  very  liiiU  attended  to.  The  truth  isp 
that,  however  willing  Hie  rectors  might  bo  to  perform  this 
duty,  very  few  of  the  slaves  have  it  in  their  power  to  attend 
church ;  tliey  are  either  in  attendance  on  their  ownersg  or  their 
time  is  occupied  in  a  necessary  attention  to  their  own  aflairs; 
for  Sunday  it  not  o  day  qf  re$t  and  relaxation  to  the  phaU^ 
tion  ilao^:  As  nmtt  work  on  that  dmf,  or  otaroeJ'  p.  167. 

"  A  writer  in  one  of  the  public  prints  of  Jamaica,  in  19M^ 
complained  that  *  the  curates  had  done  Kotliing  in  the  way  of 
their  calling,' — '  neglecting  to  do  that  which  is  eapressly  re* 
quired  of  them  by  the  legislature,  via.  visiting  the  plantations 
at  stated  times,  for  the  purpose  of  baptising  and  ioatructing 
the  slaves  in  the  Christian  faiih;  provided,  however,  it  is 
with  the  consent  of  their  owners.*  In  reply  to  this  chaifc^ 
another  writer  (supposed  to  be  a  clergyman),  says,  'Has  be' 
(the  former  writer)  '  allowed  the  curate  of  his  parish  an  oppor: 
tunity  of  discharging  the  functions  of  hia  office  towards  his 
Nei;ro  servants,  agreeably  to  the  tenor  of  the  act  on  which  ha 
lays  so  much  stress?  If  not,  he  has  no  reason  to  complain  ni 
pejslept.    If  he  has,  he  is  almost  a  «ol|taet  msTAIKrftS 


m$9  H  mf  kfMwItigt^  tame  oarmieM  IMh  mffHtd  U  wumy 
'pr9frieior$^  irmieet,  4ind  mmnagef^  expretBing  not  anfy  their 
wiUimgnesif  kut  their  denre^  ta  be  called  upon  to  diirharge  the 
dmii€»  of  their  office,   in  the  imimction  of  the  ignormnt 

olmweOt  BUT    IM   MO   SINOLB  IMSTANCB  HATB    THBtR   8BK- 

VICB0  BBBN  accbptbd;  and  surely  it  ornnot  be  expected 
that  any  man,  who  has  a  proper  regard  for  fainself,  would 
ioUttde  on  the  property  of  another,  though  lor  the  most 
praiseworthy  purposes,  with  the  apprehension  in  view  of  being 
turned  off  it/ 

''The  allegation  thus  publicly  brought  forward  by  this 
apologist,  has  not  been  satisfactorily  replied  to,  and  we  most 
therefore  conclude  that  there  is  a  general  disinclination  on  the 
part  of  the  planters  to  have  their  slaves  instructed  in  Chris- 
tianity. There  are,  it  is  true,  some  enlightened  men,  who  have 
dilTereni  ideas  and  feelings  on  this  important  subject ;  but  their 
number  u  too  small  to  be  productive  of  any  good  beyond  the 
boundary  lines  of  their  respective  properties/'  p.  292. 

The  author  subjoins  a  note,  to  say,  that  since  he  quitted  the 
island,  in  idSl,  **  it  appears  that  in  a  few  of  the  parishes  the 
work  of  instruction  has  made  some  progress.**  But  this 
differs  from  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Assembly  of  November  1B22,  already  mentioned. 

Having  thus  disposed  of  the  Curates'  Act  and  of  the  benefits 
which  it  has  conierrtd  on  the  Slave  population,  there  remains 
f>nly  the  last  edition  of  the  Consolidated  Slave  Law,  namely, 
that  of  December  1B16,  on  which  to  rent  the  boast  of  legis- 
lative improvement  with  respect  to  the  condition  of  the 
Slaves  in  Jamaica.  Now,  we  willingly  admit  that  this  law 
does  improve  in  some  respects  on  that  of  1809;  we  shall 
ptoceed  to  shew  in  what  particulars  it  does  so. 

The  ucomd  section  is  entirely  new.  It  enacts,  **  That  all 
owners,  managers,  iee.  shall,  as  much  as  In  them  lies,  en- 
deavour the  instruction  of  their  slaves  in  the  Christian  religion, 
whereby  to  fiMulitate  their  conversion;  and  shall  do  their  ut- 
BKiat  endeavours  to  fit  them  for  baptism,  and,  as  soon  as  con- 
veniently can  be,  cause  to  be  baptized  all  such  as  they  can 
■wka  sensible  of  a  duty  to  God  and  the  Christian  faith, 
wlii«di  eerevony  the  clergymen  of  the  respective  parishes  are 
to  parfiiiBi  wImb  n^uinui.'*-- There  is   here  no  allusion  to 
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any  forncr  Aet  of  the  sane  kind ;  no  recogbition  of  that  li«^ 
of  1707  mentioned  by  Mr.  ElJis. 

But  if  not  the  clause  obviously  intended  to  operate  on  the 
minds  of  the  people  of  this  country,  and  not  on  those  of  the 
people  of  Jamaica  I  With  respect  to  them,  it  is,  and  necessarily 
must  be,  wholly  inoperatiFe.  So  undeniably  ii  this  the  case, 
that  its  provisions  are  not  enforced  .by  any  penalty.  Indeed, 
to  require  owners,  overseers,  &e.  to  teach  the  slaves  their 
"duty  to  God,**  and  "the  Christian  faith,"  has  something  in 
it,  in  the  present  moral  state  of  society  there,  which  is  perfectly 
ludicrous. 

To  illustrate  this,  we  need  only  turn  to  the  testimony  of  Mr.^ 
Cooper,  Dr.  Williamson,  &c.  as  given  in  tlie  pamphlet  entitled 
*'  Negro  Slavery."  Mr.  Ellis,  indeed,  seems  to  admit  that  theta 
different  statements  are  not  overcharged.  It  may  not,  how-^ 
ever,  be  unsetsonable  to  strengthen  them  by  the  corrobo* 
rative  testimony  of  Mr.  Stewart,  already  referred  to.  "  £veir 
if  slavery  and  its  attendant  abuses  did  not  exist  here,"  he 
observes,  "  no  great  improvement  in  the  ataie  of  society  could 
be  expected,  while  the  most  gross  and  open  licentiousness 
continues,  as  at  present,  to  prevail  among  all  ranks  of  the 
Whites.  The  males,  of  course,  are  here  exclusively  meant.**— 
"  Every  unmittTied  white  man^  and  of  every  dasi,  has  his  black 
or  his  brown  mistress,  with  whom  he  lives  openly:  and  of  so 
little  consequence  is  this  thought,  that  his  W/Ute  female  frimdt 
and  relations  think  it  no  breach  of  decorum  to  visit  his  home, 
partake  of  his  hospitality,  fondle  his  children,  and  converse 
with  his  house-keeper.**'-**  But  the  most  striking  proof  of  the 
low  estimate  of  moral  and  religious  obligation  here,  is  the  fact 
that  the  man  who  lives  in  open  adultery — that  is,  who  keep* 
his  brown  or  black  mistress,  in  the  very  face  of  his  wife  amk 
family  and  of  the  community— has  generally  as  much  outward 
respect  shewn  him,  and  is  as  much  countenanced,  vikittd,  aadt 
received  into  company,  especially  if  he  be  a  man  of  some 
influence  and  weight  in  the  community,  as  if  he  had  been  guilty 
of  no  breach  of  decency  or  dereliction  of  moral  duty.  Thia 
profligacy  is,  however,  less  common  than  it  was  formerly." — 
"  If  a  gentleman  pays  his  addresses  to  a  lady,  it  is  not  thought 
necessary,  as  a  homage  to  her  delicacy,  to  get  rki,  0  priori  9§ 
his  illicit  establishment,  nor  is  the  lady  so  unreisootUfl  is  10 
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npcct  «ii€li  a  racrifice.  The  browD  lad  j  renuiiiit  In  Ike  home 
till  within  a  few  days  of  the  marriage,  and,  if  she  it  of  an 
aecommodating  disposition,  even  assists  in  making  preparations 
lor  the  reception  of  the  bride/  p.  170. 

if  this  statement  be  correct,  what  shall  we  say  to  the 
eoacfment  which  gravely  commits  to  soch  characters  as  these 
"the  instruction  of  the  slaves  in  the  Christian  religion/'  with 
a  view  to  their  conversion  1 

The  third  section  of  the  Act  of  1816  is  also  new«  The 
entire  clause  is  this :  ''  And  be  it  enacted,  thai,  from  and 
^fter  the  passing  of  this  Act,  no  shop  shall  be  kept  open 
daring  Divine  Service." — This  we  presume  means  to  apply  to 
Sunday,  though  Sunday  be  not  even  ntmed  in  the  clanse. 
But  here  again  there  is  no  penalty  to  enforce  obedience.  And 
does  it  not  seem  here  also,  as  if  the  framers  of  the  law 
contemplated  its  effect  on  uninformed  minds  in  England, 
rather  than  its  effect  in  Jamaica  ?  For,  while  it  enacts  that  no 
alfp  shall  be  kept  open  during  the  time  of  Divine  Service,  it 
leaves  untouched  the  public  Sunday  markets,  which  take 
place  in  the  open  air,  and  during  the  very  tame  of  Divine 
Service ;  and  which  make  it  absolutely  impossible  for  shop- 
keepers to  obey  the  law,  even  if  there  were  any  penalty  for 
disobeying  it.  Neither  does  it  prohibit  labour,  not  even 
compulsory  labour,  on  the  Sunday.  It  does  not  in  any  way 
recognize  the  sacred  character  of  that  day. 

Ip  the  fourth  section  of  the  Act  of  1816  there  is  added,  to 
the  corresponding  section  of  the  former  Act  of  1809  (which 
assigned  to  the  slaves  Sundays,  and  a  day  in  every  fortnight 
oat  of  crop,  Co  cultivate  their  provision  grounds),  a  proviso, 
^  that  the  number  of  days  so  allowed  to  the  slaves  for  the  cuiti* 
▼atioB  of  their  grounds  shall  be  at  least  twenty-six  in  the  year." 
-—This is  certainly  a  considerable  improvement:  it  adds  ten 
daya  to  the  acanty  time  previously  allowed  to  the  slaves  for  this 
purpose*    But  still  it  does  not  amount  to  one-third  of  the  time 
which  is  allowed  to  Spanish  and  Portuguese  slaves,  exclusive 
of  Sundays,  for  the  cultivation  of  their  grounds.     The  number 
of  days  so  allowed  to  them  is  eighty-two,  while  in  Jamaica  it  is 
<Mily  twenty-six,  even  by  this  new  and  improved  code ;  pre- 
^iowi  to  which  the  number  was  only  from  fourteen  to  sixteen. 
And  what  is  the  penalty  for  violatiig  this  law  ?     Twenty 

X 
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potifids  currency^  equal  to  14/.  ttciiing.  And  this  is  not  oradc 
payable  for  each  day  of  the  twenty-MiK  which  may  he  with* 
held  from  the  shives ;  so  that  if  the  nboSe  t«veaty*tix  should 
l>e  withheld,  the  penalty  would  still  be  only  14/.  sterling ;  aad 
that  snm  even  two  or  three  days*  labovr  of  the  ordinary  gug 
of  an  estate  would  abundantly  repay  to  the  owner. 

It  is  also  enacted,  for  the  first  time,  by  the  law  of  1816; 
section  11,  that.  When  there  i$  a  naimrai  inere€$e  of  slaves  oa 
any  plantation  during  the  year,  3/.  currency  is  to  be  allowed 
for  every  slave  born  during  that  year  and  living  at  the  end  of 
it,  to  be  divided  between  the  mother,  midwife,  and  nurae. 
— This  is,  doubtless,  some  approximation  to  improvement*  Ai^ 
however,  the  decrease  in  the  whole  population  of  Jamaicn  is 
considerable,  amounting  to  6027  in  the  three  years  from  1817 
to  1830,  the  premiums  given  lor  births  cannot  prove  very 
onerous  to  the  public.  It  may  be  worth  while,  however,  to 
obtain  a  return  of  the  psyments  made  under  this  clause  since 
it  was  passed. — [ts^  While  perusing  the  proof-sheet,  we  learn 
that  this  section  has  been  repeahd,"] 

Into  the  Act  of  1816  there  is  also  introdiieed  a  new  section 
(the  2Bth),  which  enacts,  that  in  case  any  Justice  of  the  Peace 
shall  receive  a  complaint  from  any  slave,  that  any  slave  has 
been  improperly  punished,  contrary  to  the  true  intent  and 
meaning  of  this  Act,  he  may  associate  with  him  another  magis- 
trate, to  inquire  in  a  summary  manner  into  the  complaint ;  and 
if.  the  complaint  proves  true,  the  magistrates  are  required  to 
proceed  against  the  offenders  according  to  law. — Thus  far  all 
sounds  well;  although  it  must  be  kept  in  mind,  that,  by  a 
preceding  section,  if  the  number  of  lashes  inflicted  on  a  slave 
(as  to  the  degree  of  severity  with  which  they  may  be  inflicted 
the  law  is  silent),  do  not  exceed  thirty-nme,  nothing  has  been 
done  that  is  improper,  or  contrary  to  the  true  intent  and 
meaning  of  the  Act.  But  at  the  end  of  the  section  comes  a 
proviso  of  a  most  extraordinary  description :  "  fiut,  if  it  shall 
appear  that  such  complaint  was  groundless,  the  said  magistrates 
SHALL  PUNISH  the  Complainant,  and  the  person  giving  in- 
formation thereof,  IN  such  manner  as  to  thbm  mat 
SEEM  PROPER.''  The  magistrate  may  inquire  into  the  coa» 
plaint,  but  he  shalt  punish  the  complainant,  if  his  complaint 
shall  prove  groundless  I    And  this  is  the  last  edition,  with 
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iliDeiMfoents,  of  Ifce  Cmwolidatcd  Slave  Law  of  JaoMiaiE 
Wftit  chaac^y  we  ccmfidently  ask,  is  there,  thai  coiapbiala 
will'  be  preferred,  by  slaves,  to  magistrates  (who  are  ahaost 
lahrefsally  themselves  slave-ewncrs),  wiien,  ia  case  they  fiiil 
in  proving  their  eomphiiDt  to  be  well  groanded,  they  are  liable 
to  be  panisbed ;  and  not  aierely  liablo  to  be  paoiabed,  but 
the  magistrates  ihail  paaisb  them,  im  mek  mmmir  m  to  ikem 
assy  serm  pr^ptr  f  This  is  what  is  called  io  the  West  Indies 
praieeiing  Slaves  t 

Mr.  Stewart,  the  author  already  referred  to,  who  witnessed 
Uie  operation  of  this  Act  for  no  less  than  four  or  five  years  after 
its  enactment,  makes  the  following  observation  upon  it.    '*  If 
oppressed  and  ilUlreated,  the  slave  may  indeed  lay  his  com- 
plaints before  a  magistrate,  who,  of  course,  ia  bouad  to  listen 
to,  and,  if  possible,  redress  them ;  and  if  be  be  a  good  man, 
he  will  actively  endeavour  to  do  so.    But  he  eannot  legaify 
render  justice  to  the  slave  by  the  punishment  of  the  master, 
should  the  latter  dtelint  giving  evidence  against  himself — a 
very  natural  proceeding,  where  no  other  admissible  evidence 
exists.    The  evidence  of  the  slave,  and  of  his  fellow-slaves, 
IS  insufficient  to  convict  him.    The  magistrate  then  can  only 
admonish  the  master;  and  the  slave  ia  sent  home,  perhaps 
to  sufler  renewed  severities  for  his  audacity  in  preferring  a 
complaint  against  his  master.**  p.  224. 

Mr.iStewart  has  entirely  overlooked  the  farther  dnty  which 
the  law  imposes  on  the  magistrate,  of  punishing  the  ground- 
less complainer. 

In  the  sections  41  to  45,  are  contained  the  regulations 
alluded  to  by  Mr.  Ellis,  to  secure  the  freedom  of  slaves  ma* 
nnaritted  by  will,  and  those  for  prohibiting  the  purchase  of 
slaves  by  middle-men.  The  former  in  no  way  alter  the  law 
as  to  manumissions,  but  merely  obviate  a  difficulty  of  form. 
The  latter  furikish  a  striking  instance  of  the  general  spirit  of 
colonial  legislation.  By  the  provisions  of  this  law,  persons 
travelling  about  the  country  for  the  purpose  of  trafficking  in 
shves,  are  to  be  taken  up,  and  earned,  with  the  slaves,  before 
two  jnatices  of  the  peace.    The  purchases  or  sales  effected  by 

tbem  are  declared  null  and  void ;  and  the  slaves what  be- 

ooawa  of  them?    They  are  to  be  sat  free,  without  doubt.  No  1 
tUi  wtMld  be  too  liberal  a  cotuae,  though  it  is  the  course 
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pnnued  by  firitish  Acts  of  Parliameiit  in  the  case  of  all  illicift 
tradiog  in  slaves.  The  law  of  Jamaica  directs,  that  the  twcf 
justices  **  shall  declare  the  sane  (vis,  the  slaves)  to'  be  fbr^ 
feited,  and  proceed  to  sell  the  said  slave  or  slaves^  by  pablie 
sale  ;  half  of  the  proceeds  to  be  given  to  the  inforoMr,  and  the 
other  half  to  the  church-wardens.  A  qaestion  nay  fairly  be 
raised,  whether  this  regalation  be  not  a  direct  contravention  of 
the  Slave-Trade  Abolition  Acts,  which  ordain  that  all  persoaa 
illegally  dealt  with  as  slaves  shall  be  forfeited  to  his  M^estj, 
not  for  the  purpose  of  being  $old  into  ilavtry,  but  far  ika 
purpose  0/  being  made  Jree,  and  hating  their  pereone  pro^ 
teeied  agaimi  all  claimm 

The  60th  section  is  also  new,  at  least  it  is  not  to  be  fomid 
in  the  previous  Act  of  1809.  Whether  it  bean  improvement 
will  be  better  estimated  when  it  shall  have  been  read  :  it  is  as 
follows  :^-"  And  whereas  it  has  been  found  that  the  practice  - 
of  ignorant,  superstitious,  or  designing  slaves,  of  attempting 
to  inttruei  others,  has  been  attended  with  the  most  pernicious 
consequences,  and  even  with  the  loss  of  life ;  Be  it  enacted. 
That  any  slave  or  slaves  found  guilty  of  preaching  and  teach*- 
ing,  as  Anabaptists  or  otherwise,  without  a  permission  from 
their  owner  and  the  quarter^sesaions  for  tlie  parish  in  which 
such  preaching  and  teaching  takes  pkce,  shall  be  punished  in 
such  manner  as  any  two  magistrates  wuty  deem  proper,  6y 
flagellation,  or  imprisonment  in  the  workhouse  to  hard  /o- 
bour.^  The  next  section  goes  on  to  forbid,  and  to  punish  with 
simihir  severity,  all  "  nightly  and  other  private  meeUngs." 

It  is  surely  not  too  much  to  say  that  this  persecuting  enact- 
ment is  worthy  of  the  Inquisition.    Sir  George  Rose  tells  us  of 
the  thousands  of  slaves  who  have  been  converted  to  Christianity 
by  means  of  the  Methodists.    If  one  of  these,  actuated  by  a 
desire  to  do  good  to  his  next-door  neighbour,  or  to  his  chil- 
dren, shall  endeavour  to  instruct  them  in  the  truths  he  has 
himself  learnt  to  value  as  of  supreme  importance,  he  may,  by 
the  terms  of  this  law,  if  he  have  not  a  licence  from  both  his 
master  and  the  quarter-sessions,  be  cart- whipped,  imprisoned, 
and  kept  to  hard  labour  in  the  workhouse,  at  the  diacre* 
tion  of  any  two  magistrates  i-^"  in  such  manner  ai  any  two 
magistrates  may  deem  proper  1 "  Then,  observe  the  convenient 
vagueness  of  the  terms,  «*  nightly  and  other  private  auectiagsj* 
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The  D%ht  in  Jimaica  comprdwndt,  on  the  aYeragc,  horn  ten- 
to  twchre  hoart  of  the  twenty-four.  Even  a  meeting  fbf  fknily 
worship  would  come  under  tbb  oomprehensive  defcriptton. 

The  sections  70  and  7i  hare  been  added,  according  to  Mr. 
£llia^  to  provide  **  protection  for  any  Negro  detained  in  anj 
jail  or  workhouse,  alleging  themselves  to  be  free/'-^Some  im- 
jirovement,  we  freely  admit  it,  is  effected  by  this  tardy  enact-^ 
aMnt ;  but  it  still  leaves  in  all  its  original  iniquity  that  prin* 
ciple  of  colonial  law  which  makes  the  colour  of  i|  man's  skin 
frima  fueie  evidence  of  his  being  a  shive.  An  opportanity, 
it  is  true,  is  afforded  him  to  prove  his  freedom ;  and  this  is^ 
without  doubt,  a  valuable  concession ;  but  if  he  cannot  prove 
it  to  the  satisfaction  of  a  special  sessions,  he  is  left  to  the 
operation  of  the  workhouse  kw,  which  ordains  him  to  be  sold 
as  a  slave  for  the  public  benefit.  Thus,  though  no  man  claims 
him  as  a  slave ;  though  no  man  proves  him  to  be  a  slave ;  though 
he  himself  affirms  that  he  is  free ;  though  he  may  have  been  born 
perhaps  in  EugUnd,  or  in  South  America,  or  in  Africa,  or  in  the 
United  States ;  tliough  he  may  have  come  to  Jamaica  as  a  sea* 
man  and  been  left  there ;  yet,  if  he  has  no  proof  of  his  freedom 
to  produce  (and  in  a  thousand  supposable  cases  he  could  have 
no  such  proof),  tbis  unoffending  individual,  against  whom 
no  crime  is  proved,  or  even  alleged,  is  doomed  to  the  severest 
of  human  inflictions  by  the  workhouse  law  of  Jamaican-he  ia 
to  l»e  sold  into  hopeless  and  interminable  bondage ! ! 

Such  are  the  bossted  impr^vtminU  in  the  Jamaica  Slave 
Code  of  J  81 6.  But  let  us  look  a  little  more  closely  at  the  code 
ilaelf.  We  shall  omit  to  notice  the  various  clauses  which  are 
merely  inefficient,  as  imposing  no  adequate  penalties,  or  as  con- 
taining no  eiecutory  principle;  and  shall  confine  ourselves,  in 
addition  to  those  already  noticed,  to  such  as  seem  to  be 
objectionable  in  themselves. 

TheSOth  section  limits  the  hours  of  field  labour  to  from 
five  in  the  morning  to  seven  at  night,  allowing  intervals  of  half 
an  hour  for  breakfast,  and  two  hours  for  dinner.  Now,  if  we 
compute  the  time  required  for  going  to  the  field  and  returning 
from  it  at  the  moderate  rate  of  half  an  hour  on  the  average, 
we  have  here  twelve  solid  hours  of  labour,  in  a  tropical  climate, 
elected  from  the  slave  iy  law,  Jy  « lamfnttniing  U  hmtmUy^ 
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Hamm  aatiifc  wmi  ne?er  intended  to  tnpport  sotb  feftgthened 
toil  under  ■  tertical  sun.  It  would  of  itself  accoiuit  for  the 
decrease  of  population  in  Jamaica. 

.  The  Mth  section  enacts,  that  *'  if  aaj  person  shall  hereafter 
w9utonfyp  wiilmgfy,  or  hhcd-mimiedfy  kill,  or  caose  to  be 
killed,  any  slave/'  be  sball  suffer  death.  .  It  only  wants  •  the 
additional  clause  of  the  Barbadoes  law,  **  wiihoui  prow^eaiwm,*^ 
to  make  it  a  complete  nullity.  Is,  then,  the  nature  of  murder 
(killtnf^  of  malice  prepense)  not  sufficiently  understood  by 
the  jud^s  and  jurors  of  Jamaica,  or  is  there  a  danger  that 
they  would  be  too  rigorous  in  their  construction  of  the  law, 
that  the  qualificatioM  WMnianfy,  willingly ^  blood-miniedfy, 
are  so  studiously  transferred  from  the  indictment  to  the  sta- 
tute 9  «'  By  tke  imtig^iion  of  ike  Devil  "*  should  have  been 
added.  We  shall  see  that  there  are  no  such  qualifying  term 
when  the  law  speaks  of  murder  committed  by  a  slave. 

By  the  25fh  section,  persons  mutilating,  dismembering,  or 
wantonly  and  cruelly  whipping,  maltreating,  beating,  bruising^ 
wounding,  or  imprisoning  without  sufficient  support,  any  slave, 
are  punishable  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  100^  currency,  or  71/. 
sterling,  or  imprisonment  not  exceeding  twelve  months ;  and 
in  airoeiono  cases  the  slave  may  be  set  free. 

By  the  27th  section,  the  lashes  inflicted  at  one  time,  for  one 
offence,  in  the  absence  of  the  owner  or  overseer,  are  not  to 
eiceed  ten  ;  and  when  inflicted  by  order  of  the  owner  or  over- 
seer, are  not  to  exceed  thirty-nine  lashes  in  the  same  day,  or 
until  the  sufferer  has  recovered  from  his  former  punishment ; 
under  a  penalty  off  from  ten  to  twenty  pounds  currency.  Pu- 
■islnnents,  therefore,  not  exceeding  this  measure,  cannot  even 
be  questioned  :  the  law  excludes  them  from  its  cognisance. 

By  the  sections  39  and  40,  the  suffering  a  slave  to  possett 
a  horae  or  mule,  is  punishable  by  a  fine  of  SO/,  currency,  and 
the  animal  is  to  be  forfeited. 

In  the  46th  section  which  assigns  its  punishment  to  murder 
when  committed  by  slaves,  there  are  no  such  qualifying 
descriptions  of  the  crime,  as  we  noticed  above,  in  the  section 
which  punishes  murder  when  committed  by  freemen  on  the 
persons  of  slaves.  The  words  of  the  46th  section  are,  that 
**  if  any  slave  or  slaves  '^  •'  shall  commit  any  murder.'*  '*  sncb' 
sUvtt  or  slavca  '*  ••  thaU  suffer  death,**  &c 
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By  scctioB  47f  tlftTei  Mnultiog,  or  offeiing  cny  tioknce, 
^  by  strikiog  or  oihirwiu,  to  or  UwordM  aoy  white  people, 
or  persoot  of  free  coiiditioo»"  except  by  their  owaeri* 
coflinaiid,  shall  be  punished  with  ifaalA»  itwufcrtaium,  or 
floch  other  puoisfament  as  the  oourt  in  their  diaeretioB  a  hall 
thiok  proper  to  inflict.-*Thii  it  indeed  a  BMMt  tremendona 
enactment,  and  fnuned  with  a  moat  tremendona  laxity,  of  ei* 
pression* 

By  section  48,  slaves  having  in  their  custody  or  posseasiott 
any  firearms,  pikes,  sabrea,  sworda,  cutlasses,  lances,  gun* 
powder,  slogs,  or  ball,  without  the  knowledge  of  their  owner 
or  overseer,  may  be  punished  with  duUk^  or  such  other  punish* 
ment  as  the  court  may  think  proper. 

Section  49  is  to  the  following  effect:  "  In  order  to  prevent 
the  many  mischiefs  that  may  hereafter  arise  from  the  wicked 
art  of  Negroes  going  under  the  appellation  of  Obeah  Men  or 
Women,  and  pretending  to  have  communication  with  the  Devil 
and  other  evil  spirits,  whereby  the  weak  and  superstitious  are 
deluded  into  a  belief  of  their  having  full  power  to  exempt  them, 
whilst  under  their  protection,  from  many  evils  that  might  other- 
wise  happen ;  Be  it  enacted.  That  any  slave  who  shall  pretend 
to  any  supernatural  power  in  order  to  excite  rebellion  or  other 
evil  purposes,  or  shall  use  or  pretend  to-  use  any  such  prac* 
tices  with  intent  or  so  as  to  affect  or  endanger  the  life  or  health 
of  any  other  slave,  shall  suffer  death  or  transportation.*'  Let 
the  reader  observe  here  the  extraordinary  discrepancy  of  the 
preamble  with  the  enacting  clause.  Whereas  there  are  slaves 
who  pretend  to  a  power  to  exetnpt  other  $lave€  from  evii, 
therefore,  if  they  shall  pretend  to  aoy  supernatural  power— not 
to  exempt  othera  from  evil,  but — to  inflict  evil  upon  them,  they 
shaU  suffer  death,  ^c.  And  let  it  not  be  supposed  that  this 
barbarous  law  is  dead  and  inoperative,  as  too  many  of  the 
pioteetiog  bws  are.  No  ;  it  is  in  constant  and  fearful  opera- 
tion. We  trust  that  a  return  will  be  required  of  all  persons 
executed  in  Jamaica  and  the  other  islands  lender  such  enact- 
ments. 

By  sections  62  and  53,  it  is  made  capital  to  mix  or  prepare 
certain  substances  used  in  Obeab,  or  even  lo  have  them  in 
possession ;  and  among  tbcm  are  enumerated  pounded  glassi, 
parrots'  beaks,  dogs'  teeth,  alligators'  teeth*  Sec 
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By  section  68»  any  slave  who  shall  fraudulestlj  have  in  Ui 
custody  or  possessioo,  unknown  lo  his  owner  or  overseer,  ajMl 
without  being  able  to  give  a  satisfactory  account  of  it»  any. 
quantity,  mnder  twenty  pounds  weight,  of  any  fresh  beef^ 
veal,  mutton,  pork,  or  goat,  or  of  the  flesh  of  horse,  mule, 
or  ass,  shall  be  whipped  not  exceeding  thirty-nine  lashes  s 
and  if  the  quantity  is  above  twenty  pounds. weight,  then  he 
shall  suffer  such  punishment,  short  of  death  or  imprisonment 
for  life,  as  two  justices  shall  think  proper  to  inflict. — Here,  be 
it  observed,  the  legislature  of  Jamaica,  not  content  with  thoa 
constituting  a  new  and  unheard-of  offence,  throws  the  onus 
probandi  on  the  accused.  But,  independently  of  this^  what  a 
state  of  comfort  and  happiness  and  luxurious  enjoyment  must 
that  be,  when  even  the  custody  or  possession  of  a  single  pound 
of  fresh  meat  is  made  a  crime  in  a  slave,  from  which  he  must 
exculpate  himself  by  satisfactory  evidence,  under  the  penalty 
of  thirty-nine  lashes  of  the  cart- whip  I! 

By  sections  74,  76,  76,  and  77,  slaves  going  off^  or  attempt-' 
ing  to  go  off,  the  island  (iliat  is,  trying  to  regain  their  liberty), 
or  aiding  others  to  go  off,  are  liable  to  suffer  death,  or  such 
other  punishment  as  the  court  may  direct.  Free  People  of 
Colour  aiding  them  are  to  be  transported,  and  if  they  return, 
sold;  and  White  persons  aiding  them  are  to  forfeit  300/*  for 
each  slave,  and  to  be  subjected  to  a  year's  imprisonment. 

By  section  70,  any  slave  travelling,  without  a  ticket  from  his 
owner,  with  dogs,  or  cutlasses,  or  other  offensive  weapons,  may 
suffer  any  punishment  short  of  death  and  transportation. 

In  the  7i>th  section,  among  the  other  crimes  for  which 
slaves  may  be  tried  capitally,  is  enumerated  that  of  ^*  compost* 
ing  or  imagining  the  death  of  any  White  person  or  persons.'' 
In  the  same  section  is  a  clause  which  enacts  that  in  all 
cases,  including  the  case  of  all  capital  crimes,  *'  the  evidence 
of  slaves  against  one  another  shall  be  received."  Now  when 
It  is  considered,  that  in  all  matters  in  which  White  persons  or 
free  People  of  any  Colour  are  concerned,  the  evidence  of  slaves 
is  rejected  in  the  Jamaica  courts,  and  rejected  on  the  specific 
ground  that  it  is  undeserving  of  credit,  it  is  indeed  a  most 
extraordinary  inconsistency,  and  manifests  a  most  remarkable 
iudiflference  to  the  life  of  a  slave,  that  it  should  be  made  to 
depend  on  such,  testiaonj^— on  testimony  which  is  deemed 
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wMly  VBWorthj  of  being  -admitted  to  decide  tbt  iMsnest 
qoettioD,  whether  ci? il  or  crimioal,  vihich  effects  a  free  penoq. 
To  reject  it  in  the  latter  case>  while  it  is  admitted  in  the  fonaer, 
can  be  lecoBciled  with  oo  one  principle  of  law  or  justice. 

By  the  89th,  90th,  and  01st  aections,  alaves  sentenced  to  be 
executed  or  transported  are  to  be  appraised,  and  their  ?alue 
paid  to  their  owners. 

Such  are  some  of  the  provisions  of  this  last  and  best  edition 
of  the  Jamaica  code.  They  will  speak  with  sufficient  distinct- 
ness to  the  feelings  of  every  British  bosom  to  render  comment 
superfluous.  And  jet  the  Jamaica  code  is  confessedly  superior 
to  that  of  most  of  the  other  colonies. 

To  conclude  this  long  note :  Mr.  Ellis  denies  that  the  West- 
Indian  meliorating  acts,  as  they  are  called,  are  almost  entirely 
a  dead  letter.  The  examination  of  this  question  would  neces- 
sarily lead  to  too  great  length  of  detail.  ^We  shall  therefore 
only  refer  him,  and  all  who  entertain  any  doubts  on  this  point, 
to  a  work  now  in  the  press,  and  shortly  to  appear,  from  the 
pen  of  Mr.  Stephen,  containing  a  delineation  of  the  law  of 
Slavery  as  it  exists  in  the  British  Colonies. 


F. 

Baptism  and  Marriage. 

Mr.  Ellis  appeals  to  his  personal  observation  while  in 
Jamaica  in  1806,-  in  favour  of  the  liberal  and  humane  treat- 
ment of  the  slaves: — he  ''does  not  doubt,**  he  **  understands," 
that  considerable  improvement  has  since  taken  place.  That 
the  treatment  of  his  men  slaves  was  liberal  and  humane  we  do 
not  doubt,  especially  during  his  actual  presence;  but  that  such 
has  been  the  general  treatment  in  the  island,  his  hesitating 
laagnage  shews  that  he  has  no  adequate  means  of  knowing  or 
of  proving.    He  can  speak  only  from  report. 

But  things,  we  are  told,  are  now  greatly  improved ;  and  the 
evidence  adduced  of  that  improvement  consists  partly  in  thein- 
crease  of  baptisma  and  marriages  among  the  slaves,  (p.  64.) 

Y 
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With  rttpect  to  btptbui^  we  perfiectlt  a|pret  tiith  Sir  GWoij^ 
Rote,  tliat  we  oagbt  to  put  it  entirely  out  of  oar  calcalatio% 
where  it  has  not  been  attended  by  Christian  listmctkNiy  and 
by  the  amendment  of  the  neophyte.    On  the  laiftat  and  baat 
of  his  estates  in  Jamaica,  Sir  George  Rose  informi  ns,  that  be 
found  that  the  slaTe  popuUtion,  although  they  had  been  bap- 
tized, were  "  utterly  without  religion,  ignorant,  disotdcriy, 
and  dishonest."  (See  his  pamphlet,  pp.  4  and  0.)    This  new  of 
the  matter  is  completely  borne  out  by  the  clerical  anthoridea 
he  has  quoted  from  the  Parliamentary  papers  of  lOth  Jnae 
1818»    and  which  merit  particular  attention.     The  Rev.  W. 
Cbaderton,  of  Antigua,  declares  it  to  be  utterly  impossible  for 
the  regular  clergy  to  attend  to  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  slaves. 
-^The  ReT.  G.  F.  Maynard  conceives  that  it  would  be  degrad- 
ing his  functions,  and  incurring  the  guilt  of  misleading  the  poor 
ignorant  slaveti,  were  he  to  baptise  them,  knowing  that  there 
was  not  the  remotest  prospect  of  their  being  better  instructed 
in  their  duty.— The  Rev.  Joseph  Hutchins,  also  of  Barbadoea, 
says,  that  motking  can  be  done  successfully  for  promoting 
veligton  among  the  slaves,  without  the  general  concurrence, 
approbation,  authority,  and  co<K>peration  of  their  owners. — The 
Rev.  W.  Nash,  of  Grenada,   remarks,    that  the  reply  of  the 
slaves  to  him  was,  that  if  they  come  to  church  they  must 
starve,  Sunday  being  their  only  day  to  cultivate  their  grounds; 
and  he  adds,  "  the  plea  is  so  reasonable  that  I  cannot  oppose 
it,  but  I  heartily  wish  their  masters  would  deprive  them  of  it, 
by  allowing  them  a  day  in  each  week  to  labour  for  themselves.** 
—The  Rev.  B.  Webster,  of  Grenada,  observes,  that  besides  this, 
Sunday  is  the  general  market-day ;  and  the  markets  beitag  baM 
during  Divine  Service,  of  coume  the,  slaves,  shew  no  regaid 
to  religious   duties. — ^The  Rev,  H.  Jenkins*   of  St  Jamca*s» 
Jamaica,  alludes  to  the  fruitlessness  of  any  efforts  ia  the  way  of 
instruction  which  he  can  render  to  the  slaves  ;  and  yet  in  Iha 
parish,  in  L816,  1,123  slavea  were  baptised.— The  aev.T>P. 
Williams,  of  ChirendoB,  intimates,  that,  with  18^0(i0  soala  in 
his  parish,  he  has  little  time  for  the  instruction  of  slaves.    He 
had  twice,  however,  made  known  to  all  tlie  proprieton  io  bis 
parish,  witliin  the  preceding  thirteen  months,  his  readinesa  to 
Attend  oa  their  estates  to  instruct  the  slaves,  bpt  he  ha4.  VOt 
been  able  to  obtain  the  eonacst  of  noK  than  tw4  of  dMP* 
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At  tii«  Mmtf  time,  he  remarks,  thai  he  hoped  he  had  done 
mmt  good.— The  Rev.  John  West,  of  Si.  Thomas  hi  the  East, 
JamAica,  inquires  how  he  can  possibly  instruct  20,000  shiTes, 
and  intimates  that  the  worii  is  yet  to  be  begun. — ^The  Ret. 
Alexander  Campbell,  of  St.  Andrew's,  in  the  same  island,  had 
begun  to  assemble  and  instruct  the  slaves,  but  before  he  had 
proceeded  far  with  this  plan,  *'  he  found  that  it  was  regarded 
by  some  as  an  innovation  of  questionable  utility,  and  he 
thought  it  wiser  to  defer  the  prosecution  of  It.**  In  this  parish, 
nevertheless,  about  2,000  slaves  were  baptised  in  1816,  1816, 
and  1817. — ^llie  Rev.  J.  H.  Walwys,  of  Nevis,  represents  it  as 
an  utterly  hopeless  attempt  in  the  clergy  to  instruct  the  Negroes 
under  present  circumstances. 

Still  more  in  point  is  the  testimony  of  the  Rev.  T.  Cooper, 
as  given  in  **  Negro  Slavery."  In  the  parish  of  Hanover,  in 
Jamaica,  where  he  resided,  5,773  slaves  had  been  baptised 
from  1814  to  the  28th  June  1817,  yet  in  that  parish  there  was 
no  catechinng  of  the  Negroes.  Both  the  rector  and  curate 
said  they  were  of  no  use  to  the  slaves,  and  Mr.  Cooper  thought 
it  impossible  they  should.  *'  1  have  been  present,"  he  adds, 
"  wore  than  once,  at  the  christening  of  two  or  three  hundred 
of  them,  and  repeatedly  conversed  with  them.  Need  I  say» 
that  the  whole  is  a  solemn  mockery  ?  No  effort  is  made  to 
prepare  them  for  the  ceremony  or  to  enforce  its  design.** 

But,  independently  of  theiH*  direct  and  unimpeachable  tes- 
timonies to  the  painful  degradation  of  Christianity,  and  of  its 
institutions,  which  is  involved  in  the  wholesale  bapti»ms 
boasted  of  in  Jamaica,  is  it  not  plain,  on  other  grounds,  that 
they  are  intended  not  for  the  spiritual  benefit  of  the  slave, 
but  for  popular  effect  in  Elnglaud  ?  They  have  water  sprinkled 
on  them,  in  some  cases,  by  hundreds  at  a  time,  and  have 
Christian  names  given  them;  but  do  they  thus  become  Christians? 
The  local  authorities  tell  us  so.  But  does  the  conduct  of  those 
authorities  shew  that  they  think  so?  These  Chrintians,  so 
called,  are  denied  the  Christian  Sabbath :  they  are  denied  also 
the  marriage  tie:  they  are  permitted,  nay,  they  are  almost 
fiMced,  by  the  policy  or  neglect  of  the  very  men  who  are  eager 
to  swell  the  Ibt  of  baptisms,  to  live  in  a  state  of  fornication 
and  promiscuous  concubinage.  Is  not  this  to  play  the  farce  of 
Cbffislkoityt    What  must  these  baptized  heathens  think  of 
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the  reKgious  principles  and  feelings,  we  will  not  say  of  their 
masters,  but  even  of  their  pastors,  who  gravely  performed  this 
sacred  initiatory  rite,  requiring,  in  its  very  terms,  of  all  adults  at 
least,  and  in  the  esse  of  children  of  their  sponsors,  a  knowledge 
of  Christian  truth,  repentance,  faith  in  the  Gospel,  and  obedience 
to  the  Divine  commands?  What,  we  say,  must  they  think  of 
these  clergymen,  who,  while  they  professed  to  admit  them  into 
the  holy  church  of  Christ,  knew  that  they  were  living  at  the  veiy 
time,  and  that  they  would  continue  to  live,  in  the  regular  dis- 
regard of  every  religious  institution,  and  in  the  open  profana- 
tion of  the  Sabbath  ;  and  that  they  were  wallowing,  and  would 
continue  to  wallow,  in  the  very  mire  of  impurity  I 

But  it  will  be  said,  that  this  is  an  exaggerated  picture,  as 
marriage  has  increased  among  the  slaves  in  Jamaica.  Returns 
bave  been  made  to  the  House  of  Commons,  by  which  it  would 
appear  that  in  the  last  fourteen  years  3,696  legal  marriages 
had  been  celebrated  between  slaves  in  that  island.  Sir  6. 
Rose  assumes  this  statement  to  be  correct.  "  It  appears,"  he 
observes,  "  after  all  that  has  been  justly  said  of  that  colony, 
it  may  be  called  a  temple  of  Hymen,  when  compared  with  omr 
other  West-Indian  settlements,^—  in  all  of  which  put  together 
not  tC  dozen  legal  marriages  of  slaves  appear  to  have  been 
celebrated  in  the  same  long  period.  ' 

Now,  the  first  thing  to  be  observed  in  this  return  of  mar-. 
riagcs  is,  that,  small  as  is  their  number  (about  2&0  annually  in 
a  population  of  340,000),  they  are  almost  wholly  confined  to 
parishes  where  the  MethodistM  have  formed  establishments. 
Many  of  the  other  parishes,  and  among  them  some  of  those 
w/here  wholesale  baptisms  have  been  most  numerous  (Hanover, 
for  example),  have  not  a  single  marriage  of  slaves  to  exhibit. 
The  authorities,  therefore,  who  furnished  this  return,  ought  to 
have  fold  us  bow  many  of  these  3,606  marriages  were  per- 
formed by  the  regular  clergy ;  or  whether  the  whole  were  Me- 
thodist marriages,  and  of  course  not  legal  or  binding  marrisges. 
At  the  same  time,  we  are  not  aware  that  the  mere  circumstance 
of  the  ceremony  having  l>een  performed  by  a  clergyman,  v^uld 
make  that  a  legal  and  binding  marriage  which  has  no  sanction 
in  law,  and  no  protection  from  it. 

The  authorities  in  the  other  islands  are  much  more  open  and 
explicit  iq  their  statements.    In  Trinidad,  the  marriages  of 
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ttavM  ar«  said  in  thirteen  yean  to  bate  been  three;  in  Nevia, 
Tortola,  St  Cbristopher's^  Demarara,  Berbice^  Tobago^  An- 
tigua,  Montserraty  Barbadoea,  St.  Vincent's,  Grenada,  and 
Dominica  (with  the  exception  of  sixty  marriages  stated  to  hate 
been  celebrated  in  the  Roman  Catholic  church)  the  return  is 
absolutely  none ! !  Now  as  in  some  of  these  islands,  and  espe- 
cially b  Tortola,  St.  Christopher's,  St.  Vincent's,  Antigua,  &c« 
the  Methodists  have  obtained  a  large  number  of  converts ;  and 
as  they  require  of  their  converts  to  abstain  from  polygamy  and 
promiscuous  concubinage,  and  to  enter  into  a  solemn  engagement 
to  live  together  as  man  and  wife ;  if  such  engagements  could 
have  been  regiM^ed  as  kgal  marriages,  we  should  have  had  the 
list  of  such  marriages,  instead  of  being  returned  mil,  boasting 
^  much  larger  proportion  than  even  Jamaica  itself. 

The  clergymen  of  Grenada  are  very  candid  on  this  point— 
^*  The  legal  solemnization  of  marriage  between  slaves  in  this 
island,"  says  the  Rev.  Mr.  Nasb>  "  is  a  thing  unheard-of. 
(unheard  of  1);  and  if  1  might  presume  to  offer  my  sentiments, 
would,  in  their  present  state  of  imperfect  civilization,  lead  to  no 
beneficial  result"  We  shoqld  be  glad  to  know  from  Mr.  Nasb» 
in  what  part  of  the  world,  however  rude  and  uncivilized,  ex- 
cept in  the  West  Indies,  marriage  does  not  prevail,  and  produce 
beneficial  results.  Can  he  point  out  any  results  which  could 
fiow  from  it  which  are  half  so  bad  as  those  which  attend  the 
present  system  of  brutified  concubinagel  ?  He  thinks  he  can ; 
for  he  goes  on,  in  a  strain  of  disgusting  sentimentalisra 
(disgusting,  when  so  employed),  to  give  us  his  reasons  for  so 
eztraordinary  an  opinion  from  the  pen  of  a  Christian  minister. 
**  Their  affection  for  each  other,"  he  says,  "  if  affection  it 
can  be  called,  is  capricious  and  short-lived :  retiraini  would 
ftattai  ii$  eximdionf  and  unity  witkomi  harnumy  it  mutual 
tommUl^  These  absurd  and  ludicrous  reasons  would  be 
equally  valid  for  getting  rid  of  the  marriage-tie  in  England  as 
in  the  West  Indies. 

To  the  other  two  clergymen  of  Grenada,  Mr.  Macmahon  and 
Mr.  Webster,  KO  application  had  ever  been  made  to  marry 
slavea.  Neither  Mr.  Macmahon,  during  his  ministry  of  thirty- 
seven  years  in  English  colonies,  nor  Mr.  Webster,  during  his 
iucnrabency  of  twelve  years,  had  ever  heard  of  wefc  « iking.  Iq 
Die  opiniop  of  the  latter,  **  tb^  iiavei  appear  to  |itiQfer  a  at^ 
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of  GoncabiDage,  from  which  they  disengage  theratelm  at  wilL"* 
Doubtless,  many  even  among  ourselves  would  be  of  the  same 
mind,  if  the  laws  would  allow  them  to  indulge  their  natoral  pro- 
pensities. 

The  clergymen  of  Antigua  write  in  a  similar  striin.  The 
Rev.  Mr.  CouU  states,  that  for  forty-three  years,  daring  which 
he  had  been  rector  of  St.  George's,  no  one  had  ever  applied 
to  him  to  marry  slaves  but  iu  one  instance,  and  with  that 
application  he  did  not  comply.  He  states  incidentally,  that  there 
is  a  penalty  of  60/.  for  marrying  a  free  person  to  a  slave.  This 
law  should  be  called  for. — Mr.  Harmau,  the  rector  of  St.  John 
and  St.  Paul,  observes,  that  there  is  not  any  such  occurrence  as 
the  marriage  of  slaves  on  record  in  either  parish,  such  marriage 
"  having  been  invariably  considered  as  ilUgalJ*  **  Nor  is  it 
easy,**  he  adds,  '<  to  conceive  how  so  solemn  and  binding  a  cun- 
trsct  can  possibly  be  entered  into  by  persons  who  are  not  free 
agents."  Mr.  Harmsn  seems  not  to  have  been  aware  that  the 
villeins  in  England  married,  and  were  protected  in  their  connu- 
bial rights;  and  that  the  Negro  slaves  in  the  Portuguese  and 
i>panish  colonies,  and  the  slaves  in  Malabar — in  short,  in  all 
parts  of  the  world,  with  the  exception  of  the  West  Indies — 
enjoy  the  same  privileges. 

The  Rev.  W.  T.  Austen,  a  minister  of  the  Church  of  England 
officiating  in  Demarara,  states  that  the  marriages  of  slaves  is  a 
thing  unheard*of  in  that  colony ;  and  *'  1  humbly  conceive  **  (he 
says)  **  this  holy  institution  to  be  altogether  incompatible  with 
the  state  of  slavery,  under  existing  laws  and  regulations.*'  If 
Mr.  Ansten  be  right,  not  a  day  should  be  lost  in  reforming  that 
state,  and  abolishing  all  laws  and  regulations  which  are  incom- 
patible with  marriage.  Mr.  Elliott,  a  missionary  in  the  same 
colony,  observes,  that  he  has  united  many  slaves,  with  a  view  to 
promote  morality,  economy,  and  domestic  happiness — yet  the 
marriages  solemnised  by  him  are  not  legal.  A  similar  answer 
is  returned  by  Mr.  Davies,  another  missionary ;  and  by  Mr. 
Browne,  a  Presbyterian  minister  in  Demarara. 

In  the  Bahamas,  they  tell  us  that  the  marriages  of  shves  are 
solemnised  by  the  Methodist  missionaries,  after  their  muamer  of 
formaUy  enjeining  them  to  abide  by  one  tcoman  ;  but  they  make 
ao  ref  urn  of  legal  marriages  betvireen  slaves. 

After  this  general  survey  of  th«  state  of  the  other  West-Indiaa 
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GoloDies  in  renpect  to  niarriage»  we  again  return  to  Jamaica, 
and  ask,  whether  there  is  not  the  utmost  reason  to  believe  that 
tlie  account  received  thence,  and  laid  on  the  table  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  as  "  a  return  of  the  number  of  marriages  legally 
solemnized  between  slaves  since  the  1st  of  January  1808/*  is 
iMde  up,  in  great  part  at  least,  of  marriages  that  were  ttot  legal, 
in  the  usual  meaning  of  that  term.    We  think  it  incumbent  on 
Parliament  to  put  tliis  point  beyond  all  doubt,  by  requiring 
from  the  Rectors  of  the  different  parishes  in  Jamaica,  certified 
retunufrom  ike  parochial  registriei  i^aU  marriagei  liROALLT 
takmnized  in  that  island  sinpe  the  year  1808  j  together  with  a 
copy  of  the  law  by  which  the  3,69G  marriages,  which  have  taken 
place  there,  have  been  rendered  iegml  marriages,  as  asserted  in 
the  return  already  received.    It  caan^t  be  that  the  authorities  of 
Jamaica  should  have  condescended  to  shelter  themaelyes  fioa 
obloquy  under  the  wing  of  the  despised  and  slandered  and  per- 
secuted Methodists,  whose  very  cbapc^l  at  Kingston  was  indicted 
in  171M)  as  a  nuisance ;  whose  missionaries  in  1807  were  made 
liable  to  a  fine  of  202.  for  every  slave  proved  to  have  been  in 
their  houset,  chapels,  or  conventicles,  for  the  purpose  of  attend* 
ing  their  instructions ;  and  even  to  public  floggings,  liard  labfMr 
in  the  workhouse,    and    imprisonment  in  the  cowmon  gaol 
(which  last  punishment  three  of  them  actually  endured),  nicfe* 
ly  for  attempting  the  instruction  of  the  slaves.    "  The  pene* 
cation  in  Jamaica  in  1807,  obliged  us,"  says  Mc  Oilgras, 
**  to  put  away  600  innocent  slaves  from  our  aociety ;  for  w< 
were  liable  to  a  fine  of  20/.  for  each  Negro  we  instrncted,  and 
they  to  punishment  for  attending.    The  chapels  and  nMetjag- 
housea  were  shut,  while  I  and  my  wife  were  in  the  common  gaol 
pf  Kingston ;  and  when  I  came  but^  and  began  preaching  oa 
the  restricted  plan,  1  was  obliged  to  appoint  six  door-keepers 
to  prevent  the  slaves  fron  entering  the  chapel  and  violating  the 
law.  They  would, however,  come  in  their  leisure  time,  and  stand 
outside.    They  would  not,  to  u^  their  own  words,  *  make 
Massa  agau  to  go  to  gaol :  me  no  go  aa  chapel,  but  me  hear 
at  door  and  window/    We  beheld  them,  and  wept,  but  conM 
say  nothing." 

See,  for  much  valuable  and  authentic  information  on  thix  and 
kindred  subjects,  *'  Watson*s  Defence  of  the  Methodist  Missions 
in  tha.Westlndiea,''  puUished  in  1817,  for  BlaBduurd,  City  Road. 
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**  Ida  not  beUevef  however  efmfidenihf  it  may  have  been  aueried, 
thai  the  whip  ia  uted  as  a  Mtimulant  to  labowr  :*'  it  u  rather 
<*  a  badge  of  authority  than  an  instmrnent  of  coercion/*  (p.  68.) 

Nothing  io  the  whole  course  of  ihe  debate  surprised  us  more 
than  this  statement  of  Mr.  Ellis.  It  protes  most  incontesti- 
biy  the  gross  deception  which  is  practised  upon  absent  pro* 
prietors,  and  the  consequent  igpaorance  in  which  they  are  kept 
of  the  real  nature  of  colonial  bondage.  If  the  whip  be  not  the 
stimulant  to  labour  in  Jamaica^  what  is  ?  No  man,  who  knows 
any  thmg  of  human  nature,  will  believe  that  the  Negroes  will 
labour  day  after  day,  and  from  day-break  till  night-fall,  in  a 
tropical  climate,  where,  ticcording  to  the  report  of  the  Jamaica 
Assembly  of  1816,  the  labour  of  twelve  or  thirteen  days  in  the 
year  will  abundantly  supply  all  their  wants,  without  $ome  stimu* 
lant.  Is  it  from  pure  love  to  their  masters  that  they  sumbit  to 
perpetual  and  uncompensated  toil  ?  Or  what  is  their  motive  t 
Men  do  not  usually  toil  for  others  without  a  motive  to  stimulate 
them.  In  this  country  the  stimulant  is  wages :  what  is  it  on 
Mr.  Ellis's  Jamaica  estate  ?  What  was  it  when  he  himself  was 
upon  the  spot  ?  Does  he  really  mean  gravely  to  assert  that  the 
Negroes  in  Jamaica  are  not  driven  to  their  work  by  the  whip? 
We,  oa  the  contrary,  are  perfectly  ready  to  produce  proof 
that  the  whip  if  the  stimulant,  almost  the  only  stimulant,  to 
labour  in  Jamaica.  The  cart-whip*  its  presence,  its  dread, 
its  actual  iniiction — we  maintain,  and  (we  repeat  it)  are  per* 
fectly  ready  to  prove,  is  the  grand  and  governing  motive  to 
exertion  among  the  slaves  in  that  island. 

Hear  what  Dr.  Williamson,  a  prophet  of  their  own,  says  on 
this  point.  He  lived  fourteen  years  in  Jamaica.  He  was  there 
at  the  very  time  that  Mr.  Ellis  was  there.  Though  no  planter, 
he  is  as  solicitous  as  Mr.  Ellis  himself  can  be,  to  paint  the  Westp 
Indian  system  in  favourable  colours — yet  hear  what  he  says. 

*'  Opinions  have  been  given,  that  it  would  be  weD  to  do  away 
the  possession  of  a  large  heavy  whip  from  the  dri? er*s  hands ; 
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and,  whether  we  consider  the  frightful  sound  which  reaches  our 
ears  every  minute  in  passing  through  estates  by  the  crack  of 
the  lash,  or  the  power  with  which  drivers  are  provided  to  exer- 
cise punishment,  it  would  be  desirable  that  such  a  weapon  of 
arbitrary  and  unjust  authority  were  taken  from  them.  It  is  at 
present  customary  to  crack  the  whip  to  turn  oat  the  gang^  at 
stated  hours  to  the  field.  When  a  Negro  seems  to  be  tardy  at 
his  work,  the  driver  sounds  the  lash  near  him,  or  lets  him  feel  it, 
as  he  thinks  proper.*'  From  all  this  the  *'  impression  made 
upon  the  passenger,  who  is  probably  a  stranger,**  (residents  of 
course  are  used  to  it),  '*  is  horrible  indeed."  Vol.  ii.  p.  222. 

Another  witness  cited  in  "  Negro  Slavery**  (p.  67),  says,  that 
in  1822  "  the  slaves  on  the  estate  were  constantly  attended 
by  drivers  with  cart  or  cattle  whips,  which  they  were  in  the 
habit  of  using  as  here  carmen  use  their  whips  on  horses." 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Cooper  states,  in  the  same  work  (p.  47,  &c.) 
*^  The  gangs  always  work  before  the  whip,  which  is  a  very 
weighty  and  powerful  instrument.  The  driver  has  it  always  in 
his  hand,  and  drives  the  Negroes,  men  and  women,  without 
distinction,  as  be  would  drive  horses  or  cattle  in  a  team.  Mr. 
Cooper  does  not  say  that  he  is  always  nsing  the  whip;  but  it  is 
known  to  be  always  present,  and  ready  to  be  applied  to  the 
back  or  shoulders  of  any  who  flag  at  their  work  or  lag  behind 
in  the  line.** 

Mr.  Stewart,  in  his  recent  work  on  Jamaica,  confirms  this 
representation  in  an  incidental,  bat  not  the  less  satisfactory, 
manner.  Speaking  of  the  severe  disappointment  which  a  young 
man  who  goes  out  to  Jamaica,  full  of  bright  anticipations,  eu- 
coanters  on  actually  entering  on  the  field  of  his  future  labours, 
he  observes,  **  a  very  brief  experience  dispels  the  illusion,  and 
shews  him  the  fallacy  of  his  hopes.  He  finds  himself  placed 
in  a  line  of  life  where,  to  his  first  conception,  every  thing 
wean  the  appearance  of  barbarity  and  slavish  oppression. 
He  sees  the  daves  assembled  in  gangs  in  the  fields,  and  kepi 
Id  their  wcrk  %  *he  terror  of  whips  borne  by  black  drv^rs^ 
certainly  not  the  most  gentle  of  human  kind,"  &c.  p.  102. 
"  Formerly,  when  slaves  could  be  easily  replaced,  much  oppres- 
sion and  a  great  waste  of  life  was  occasioned  by  what  was 
called  the  pushing  system,  that  is,  extracting  from  the  soil  as 
much  as  possible  by  an  over'toorkmg  of  the  slaves  ;**  and  even 
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now  **  tlie  chief  ambition  of  too  many  is  rather  who  shall 
make  the  largest  crops,  &c,  than  who  shall  govern  the  slaves 
placed  under  their  care  with  the  greatest  moderation  and 
humanity."  They  do  not  weigh  **  in  their  minds  the  impolicy 
and  inhumanity  of  purchasing  a  few  additional  hogsheads  of 
sug^r  at  the  expense  and  comfort  of  the  slaves/'  pp.186, 188. 

Another  work  has  just  made  its  appearance,  published  by 
Longman,  and  entitled  '*  The  Jamaica  Planters  Guide,  by 
Thomas  Roughley,  nearly  twenty  years  a  sugar-planter  in 
Jamaica,"  from  which  we  shall  extract  a  single  passage  bear- 
ing on  this  point.  "The  most  important  personage  in  the 
slave  population  of  an  estate  is  the  head  driver.  He  is  seen 
carrying  with  him  the  emblems  of  his  rank  and  dignity,"  vii. 
a  staff  and  whip.  '*  A  bad  or  indifferent  head  driver  sets 
almost  every  thing  at  variance,  injures  the  Negroes,  and  the 
culture  of  the  land.  He  is  like  a  cruel  blast,  that  pervades 
every  thing  and  spares  nothing.  But  when  he  is  well-disposed, 
intelligent,  clever,  and  active,  he  is  the  life  and  soul  of  an 
estate."  The  author  proceeds  to  give  directions  for  the  proper 
choice  of  a  driver,  observing,  with  a  ludicrous  gravity,  "  I  may 
err,  but  hope  not  irretrievably."  He  then  describes  him  :  *'  He 
should,  in  my  judgment,  be  an  athletic  man,"  &c.    p.  81. 

It  will  be  observed,  that  we  do  not  here  refer  either  to  the 
Privy  Council  Report,  or  to  the  House  of  Commons  Evidence, 
or  to  Dr.  Pinckard,  or  to  various  other  sources  of  information, 
which  establish,  in  the  clearest  and  most  irrefragable  manner, 
the  existence  of  the  driving  system  in  former  years ;  though, 
unless  it  can  be  shewn  that  some  adequate  substitute  has  since 
been  found  for  it,  these  testimonies  are  equally  conclusive 
as  to  the  present  practice.  We  have  contented  ourselves  with 
adducing  written  evidence  of  a  very  recent  date,  to  which  we 
shall  be  ready  to  add  much  oral  testimony,  should  it  be  requirad 
of  us  to  do  so.  In  the  mean  time  we  shall  only  remark,  that 
when  a  West-Indian  proprietor  has  brought  himself  to  believe 
that  the  whip  is  no  longer  used  as  the  stimulant  to  labour  in 
the  West  Indies,  he  seems  to  have  reached  the  nephumUrm  of 
delusion. 
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Mr.  Ellis  says,  that  '*  the  West  Indians  will  agree  to  aboluh 
Sunday  markets,  and  to  give  the  Negroes  equivalent  time  to 
work  in  tkeir  grounds,  provided  the  means  are  afforded  of 
employing  tke  Sunday  in  reUgious  instruction,"  (p.  55.) 

It  is  oot  very  obvious  why  the  abolition  of  Sunday  markets, 
and  the  giving  to  the  slaves  a  day  in  which  to  cultivate  their 
grounds  in  lieu  of  Sunday,  should  be  made  to  depend  on  any 
contingency  whatever.     It  is  a  thing  right  in  itself,  that  the  pro- 
fane and  disgraceful  custom  of  making  Sunday  the  market-day 
should  be  abolished.     It  surely  is  no  less  unquestionably  right 
in  itself,  that  the  Sunday  should  be  given  up  to  the  slaves,  even 
if  it  were  only  for  the  purpose  of  repose  from  labour  on  one  day 
in  seven ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  higher  uses  of  the  Sabbath. 
Doubtless  one  of  the  causes  of  the  non-increase  of  the  slave 
population  is  the  want  of  a  day  of  rest ;  and  while  in  this  way 
the  systematic  desecration  of  the  Sabbath  has  tended  to  the 
injury  of  the  masters'  interests,  by  wasting  the  strength  and 
ruining  the  health  and  abridging  the  lives  of  the  slaves,  it  has 
operated  also,  in  the  mean  time,  to  a  proportionate  augmenta- 
tion of  the  quantity  of  produce  thrown  into  the  market,  and 
to  a  consequent  depression  of  its  price.     The  West  Indians 
are  thus  suifering  most  severely  from  their  contempt  and  pro- 
^nation  of  this  sacred  institution.     Even  supposing  the  Sunday, 
or  a  part  of  it,  to  continue  to  be  voluntarily  employed  by  the 
slave  in'  cultivating  his  own  grounds,  he  would  obviously  be  a 
greal  gainer  by  the  arrangement ;  for  he  would  so  much  the 
sooner  be  enabled  to  acquire  the  means  of  purchasing  his  free- 
dom, or  that  of  his  wife  and  children.     There  can  exist  no 
valid  reason  for  delaying  one  hour  to  abolish  markets  and  com- 
pobory  labour  on  the  Sunday,  and  to  give  to  the  slaves  equiva- 
lent time  for  the  culture  of  their  grounds  on  other  days.  -  The 
Portuguese  and  Spanish  slaves  have  134  days  in  the  year, 
including  Sundays,  for  this  purpose,  viz.  fifty-two  Sundays, 
thirty  holidays,  and  a  day  in  each  week  besides ;  while  in  our 
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islands  the  time  given  them,  exclusive  of  Sundays,  is  only  from 
fourteen  to  sixteen,  with  the  exception  of  Jamaica,  into  whose 
last  slave  code  a  provision  has  recently  been  introduced  which 
requires  that  the  time  allowed  them  should  amount  to  twenty- 
six  days  in  the  year. 

The  restrictive  condition   introduced  by  Mr.  Ellis  in  this 
place,  as  that  on  which  Sunday  is  to  be  given  to  the  Negroes, 
and  equivalent  time  to  be  allowed  them  for  their  provinon 
grounds,  seems  to  us  inconsistent  with  the  representation  he 
has  made  in  other  parts  of  his  speech,  of  the  anxiety  felt  by 
the  Jamaica  Assembly  to  promote  the  religious  instruction  of 
the  slaves,  and  of  the  degree  in  which  the  doctrines  and  truths 
of   Christianity    have    been   already  inculcated  upon  them. 
Surely  the  twenty- one  Rectors,  with  their  twenty-one  Curates, 
aided  by  the  whole  body  of  "  owners,  proprietors,  possessors, 
managers,  and  overseers,"  put  into  requisition  by  the  second 
section  of  the  Slave  Law  of  1816,  for  the  purpose  of  instruct- 
ing the  "  slaves  in  the  principles  of  the  Christian  ReligioD, 
whereby  to  facilitate  their  conversion,'*   if   there  were  any 
efficient  object  in  all  this  legislation,  might  be  considered  as 
affording  sufficient  *'  means  of  employing  the  Sunday,  when 
given  up  to  the  Negroes,  in  religious  instruction,''  to  induce  the 
West  Indians  forthwith    to   "  agree  ''to  ''the  abolition   of 
Sunday  markets  "  and  compulsory  Sunday  labour,  and  to  **  the 
affording  equivalent  time  to  the  Negroes  to  work  on  their  own 
account."    The  delay  in  doing  so  is  inexplicable,  if  the  second 
section  of  the  law  of  1816  was  meant  to  be  operative,  and 
if  Hectors  or  Curates  are  to  have  an  opportunity  of  perfom- 
ing  the  functions  assigned  to  them. 

it  is  said,  that  to  put  an  end  to  Sunday  labour,  &c«  till 
means  of  instruction  are  provided,  would  produce  tnmult  and 
disorder :  just  as  if  the  plantation  and  colonial  police  wera  aot 
amply  sufficient  to  repress  these ;  and  as  if  Sunday  markets 
tended  to  promote  sobriety.  Give  them  bat  the  spring  of 
hope, — the  prospect  of  freedom  by  their  own  exertionsp — and 
whatever  part  of  the  Sunday  the  weariness  of  oatore  or  the 
opportunity  of  religious  instruction  does  not  engrossp  will  be,  in 
general,  devoted  to  far  other  purposes  than  tumult  and  diaoidcr. 
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**Wkeredoe$  ike  retponrifrt/ify  aiiackfor  ike  bad tiate of  wunnU 

tm  ike  Weti  &die9  r  (p.  67.) 

Unquestionably  it  attaches  to  the  West-Indian  proprieton. 
Were  they  not  aware  of  the  prevaiiiag  demoralisaiion  ?  was 
Mr.  Ellis  not  aware  of  it  ?  He  was  himself  on  the  spot.  If  they 
were  not,  then  what  pretence  can  they  have  to  demand  credit 
Sot  that  accuracy  of  local  knowledge  to  which,  in  every  stage  of 
this  controversy,  they  have  made  such  overwhelming  preten- 
sions? If  they  were  aware  of  it,  then  it  behoves  them  to  ezplaiu 
why  they  did  not  attempt  to  apply  a  remedy  to  the  disorder ; 
or,  if  this  proved  to  be  beyond  their  power,  why  they  did  not 
apply  to  Parliament  for  its  aid.      The  almost  universal  preva- 
lence of  a  state  of  immorality  and  licentiousness  unparalleled  in 
any  other  part  of  the  world,  is  now  admitted :  wad  what  b  the 
defence  ?    The  defence  is,  that  this  state  has  existed  so  long 
that  it  cannot  now  be  easily  or  speedily  eradicated !   In  other 
words,  the  West-Indian  authorities  have  long  been  supine  and 
inactive.     Under  their  eyes,  nay,  under  their  very  controul,  the 
condition  of  social  life  has  become  so  lamentably  vicious  and 
corrupt,  that  a  long  time  is  now  required  to  abate  the  nui- 
sance.   It  surely  is  their  fault,  that  a  cure  should  not  have 
been  attempted  at  least,  not  to  say  effected,  long  ago.    It 
was,  at  least,  always  in  their  power  to  have  done,  what  the 
Abolitionists  have  been  uniformly  urging  them  to  do  for  the  last 
thirty  years : — it  was  at  least  in  their  power  to  have  instituted 
naxriage  among  the  slaves,  and  to  have  legalised  and  protected 
thai  institution :  it  was  in  their  power  to  have  abolished  Sunday 
markets  and  Sunday  labour :  it  was  in  their  power  to  have 
given  encouragement,  as  Sir  G.  Rose,  Mr.  Barham,  and  a  few 
others  have  done,  to  the  teachers  of  Christianity :  it  was  in 
their  power  to  have  inhibited,  in  their  own  agents,  that  licen- 
tiousness, and  those  grossnesses  of  conduct,  which,  operatmg 
with  all  the  influence  of  example,  have  given  so  fatal  a  blow  to 
the  iateiests  of  morality  in  the  West  Indies.    In  this  respect, 
gMfraUj  speaking,  they  have  done  nothii^.    The  work  of 
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moral  reform  is  still  to  be  commenced ;  and  yet  they  wish  to 
escape  from  the  responsibility  which  attaches  to  so  perse- 
vering a  dereliction  of  their  clearest  and  most  unquestionable 
obligations. 

Here,  however,  it  is  obvious  to  remark,  that  if  sach  be  the 
admitted  state  of  demoralization  in  the  West  Indies ;  if  there 
be  truth  in  Mr.  Stewart*s  delineation  of  that  state,  as  it  will  be 
found  above  at  p.  152 ;  if  the  clear  reiterated  testimony  of 
Dr.  Williamson  on  this  point  be  not  a  malignant  fabrication;  if 
the  other  living  witnesses,  adduced  in  the  pamphlet  entitled 
"Negro  Slavery,''  have  not  exposed  themselves  to  conviction 
and  infamy  as  false  accusers ;  then  must  a  state  of  moral  feeling 
and  moral  conduct  exist  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  West 
Indies  unprecedented  in  the  annals  of  mankind.  Now,  will 
it  be  wise,  as  has  been  proposed,  to  commit  to  such  men,  with- 
out reserve  or  interference,  the  present  and  eternal  destinies, 
the  temporal,  moral,  and  spiritual  interests  of  360,000  of  his 
Majesty's  subjects?  What  hope  can  we  have,  after  such 
appalling  delineations,  that  they  will  not  abuse  the  roost  abso- 
lute and  uncontrouled  dominion  which  the  world  ever  witnessed ; 
or  that  they  may  continue  to  be  safely  entrusted,  not  only  with 
the  delicate  task  of  legislating  for  their  bondsmen,  but  with 
a  power  of  summarily  inflicting  punishment  upon  them  to  a 
fearful  extent,  without  being  liable  to  any  legal  revision  or 
responsibility  whatever  ? 


K. 

**  l%e  remedy  (for  the  existing  state  of  morals)  U  noi  to  be 
fmmd  tm  the  enumcipatum  of  the  Negroee."  (p.  57.) 

No  one  has  said  that  the  specific  remedy,  for  the  profligmcy 
prevailing  among  the  slaves  in  the  West  Indies,  is  to  be  found  in 
their  emancipation.  It  is  certainly,  however,  to  be  found,  if  at 
all,  in  that  direct  interference  with  the  discretion  of  the  local 
authorities,  which  shall  render  it  impossible  to  perpetuate  the 
present  wretched  and  profligate  system.   It  is  to  be  found  b  tba 
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among  the  slaves  of  Christian  light;  in  the  abridge- 
ment and  effective  controul  of  that  arbitrary  power  which  has 
been  so  much  abused  ;  in  giving  the  Sabbath  to  the  slaves ;  in 
instituting  marriage  among  them,  and  absolutely  interdicting 
separations  of  husband  and  wife ;  in  educating  their  children  to 
be  the  free  members  of  a  Christian  community ;  in  presenting 
to  their  minds  a  higher  motive  for  exertion  than  the  dread  of  the 
lash  ;  in  opening  to  them  a  prospect,  by  industry  and  frugality 
and  good  conduct,  of  acquiring  the  means  of  purchasing  their 
freedom ;  and  in  employing  moral  and  married  agents  to  super- 
intend them.  All  these  measures  co-operating  together  would 
soon  change  the  moral  aspect  of  society ;  the  gross  vices  which 
now  disfigure  it  would  disappear*  and  slavery  also  would  in  no 
long  time  disappear  with  it.—-''  Freedom,  if  given  to  the  Negroes 
before  they  are  fitted  to  receive  it,"  it  is  said,  "  would  only  con- 
firm and  aggravate''  the  prevailing  licentiousness.  But  surely 
not,  if  fireedom  is  to  be  the  reward,  in  the  case  of  adults,  of 
patient  industry,  forethought,  frugality,  self*denial ;  and  if  the 
infants  are  all  to  be  Christlanly  educated,  with  a  view  to  the 
enjoyment  of  their  liberty.  The  very  pretence  for  delay  is  thus 
taken  away. 


L. 


"  /  not  cnly  have  no  ohjectum  to  offer^  but,  with  guch  limitted 
means  as  I  possess,  I  should  feel  bound  to  lend  my  humble 
support**  "  to  the  extinction  of  Slavery  so  to  be  accomplished,** 
(p.  59.) 

That  is  to  say.  To  the  mode  of  extinguishing  slavery  recom- 
mended in  the  Report  of  the  African  Institution  published  in 
1816,  entitled  "  Reasons  for  establishing  a  Registry  of  Slaves 
in  the  British  Colonies,"  Mr.  Ellis  has  no  objection  to  offer ; 
oq  the  contrary,  he  feels  himself  bound  to  lend  it  his  humble 
support.  Thb  declaration  cannot  fail  to  be  very  gratifying  to 
theaothors  of  that  calumniated  Report.  It  will  at  the  same  time 
surprise  those  who  recollect  how  that  Report  was  received,  on 
its  firsl  appearance,  by  the  whole  West-Indian  body  in  Eaglaod 
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of  which  Mr.  Ellis  is  so  respectable  and  influential  a  meinber<; 
by  all  the  local  West-Indian  autliorities ;  and  by  alniost  every 
West-Indian  planter  from  the  Bahamas  to  Trinidad  and  Guiana. 
The  loud  and  vehement  indignation,  the  unappeasable  resent- 
ment, the  torrents  of  abuse  and  calumny,  which  that  work  called 
into  action  against  its  authors,  must  still  be  fresh  in  every  one's 
memory.     Even  the  attempt  to  abolish  the  Slave  Trade  did  not 
produce  half  the  clamour  and  violence  which  followed  its  pub- 
lication, though  it  is  now  deemed,  by  no  mean  West-Indiaa 
authority,  to  be  worthy  of  his  high  commendation.     But  where 
was  the  voice  of  the  honourable  Gentleman  in  1810  ?    He  had 
then  a  full  opportunity  of  expressing  the  manly  and  liberal  senti- 
ments which  he  has  now  avowed  ;  and  the  expression  of  them 
would  then  have  been  of  use  in  stemming  the  tide  of  passion 
and  prejudice  by  which  his  friends  were  carried  away.     But 
such  has  been  the  fate  of  every  measure  of  West- Indian  reform 
which  has  hitherto  been  attempted.     It  has  been  opposed  in  its 
outset  and  progress,  with]a  blind  hostility,  by  the  colonial  body  ; 
but  when  the  measure,  in  spite  of  that  hostility,  has  at  length 
been  carried,  then,  though  its  promoters  may  continue  to  be 
reviled  as  before,  the  measure  itself  is  sure  to  be  lauded  as  wise 
and  salutary.     Thus  has  it  been  in  respect  to  the  abolition  of 
the  Slave  Trade :  thus  has  it  been  in  respect  to  the  Registry  Bill : 
and  thus,  without  doubt,  will  it  soon  be  in  respect  to  the  reforms 
now  in  agitation.    After  the  usual  round  of  animosity  and  in- 
vective, of  rumours  of  insurrection  and  massacre,  and  of  antici* 
pations  of  irremediable  ruin,  we  shall  have  the  hostilities  and 
alarms  of  West  Indians  converted  into  exprteslons  of  unquali- 
fied satisfaction  with  the  very  measures  which  had  provoked 
their  resentmeut,  and  by  which  they  have  been  benefited  in  spite 
of  themselves. 

Mr.  Stewart,  in  unison  with  Mr.  Ellis,  observes,  that  "  with 
respect  to  the  general  effects  of  the  Slave  Registry  law,  it  is 
now  found  to  be  not  merely  liarmless,  but  in  some  respeeU 
beneficial,  not  only  to  those  whose  advantage  the  proposen  of 
it  had  mainly  in  view,  but  to  the  interests  of  the  Whites  indi- 
vidually and  collectively."  p.  240. 

But,  notwithstanding  the  praise  which  is  now  bestowed  on 
the  system  of  registry,  by  some  of  those  who  a  few  yean  ago 
loaded  it  and  its  author*  with  every  expression  of  vltaperatioB 
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mtich  the  English  language  could  supply,  let  it  not  be  lapposed 
thmt  that  syBteni  has  been  brought  into  real  living  efficacy  b  oar 
West^Indian  islands.  It  eiisU  there  in  little  more  than  in  name, 
ao  far  as  respects  the  main  ends  which  were  contemplated  by 
it.  Had  the  case  been  otherwise ;  had  the  principles  recomn 
mended  in  the  Report  of  the  African  Institntion^  and  so  highly 
eulogised  by  Mr.  Ellb,  been  really  acted  upon  by  the  West* 
Indian  legislatures,  there  might  have  been  less  necessity  than 
there  now  obviously  is  for  the  proposed  mterference  wUh  the 
state  of  colonial  bondage.  The  Registry  Acts  passed  by  those 
legislatures  fully  verify  the  anticipation  of  Uiat  Report  (p«  107), 
"  that  the  work,  if  left  to  them,  would  not  be  done  T  that  the 
fniit  of  their  labours  '*  would  be  no  better  than  ostensible  and 
impotent  laws  ;*'  and  that  **  the  system  would  be  made  perhapa 
a  cover  for  those  very  frauds  which  it  was  designed  to  prevent.'' 
For  the  proof  of  this  we  refer  to  another  Report  of  the  same 
Institution,  published  in  1820,  and  entitled  **  A  Review  of  the 
Cc^onial  Registration  Acts.''  We  beg  also  to  refer  our  readers* 
for  a  further  elucidation  of  this  important  subject,  to  a  speech 
of  Mr.  Stephen,  delivered  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  African 
Institution  on  the  Idth  May,  182a,  which,  with  other  able  and 
interesting  speeches,  will  be  found  prefixed  to  the  Seventeenth 
Report  of  that  Society,  lately  published. 


M. 

''  Not  one  word  from  that  most  important  of  aU  the  iikmds" 

Jamaica,  (p.  Gl.) 

Ill  June  1821,  a  variety  of  papers,  relative  to  the  population  of 
the  West  Indies,  were  moved  for  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
Nearly  two  years  elapsed  before  any  part  of  those  papers  were 
fhniislied.  On  the  4th  of  March,  1833,  there  were  laid  on 
the  table  of  the  House  Returns  from  the  Colonies  of  Dominica, 
Grenada,  St.  Vincent's,  Barbadoes,  Antigua,  Tobago,  Demarara, 
Bevbiee,  St.  Christopher's,  Trinidad,  and  Mauritius.  It  was 
not  till  the  14th  of  May,  the  very  day  preceding  the  debate, 
thai  any  returns  appeared  from  Jamaica,  Nevisy  and  the 
RalMmui.r  Several  of  these  retains  lure  eatremely  defective, 
especiaUy  those  from  Barbadoes  and  JaoUaiea ;  and  there  an 
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AO  retanra  at  all  from  St.  Lacia,  Honduras^  Benniida»  and  tli6 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Several  of  the  Jamaica  retoms  are  only 
from  a  small  proportion  of  the  twenty-one  parishes  into  which 
the  island  is  divided.  The  Governor,  in  transmitting^  them, 
observes,  in  a  letter  dated  I7th  March  1823,  **  I  have  been 
unwilling  that  any  furtlier  delay  should  take  place  in  famishing^ 
these  returns,  even  in  their  present  imperfect  state.**  A  similar 
apology  is  made  for  a  similar  deficiency  in  the  returns  of  the 
same  island,  in  the  Govemor*s  letter  of  the  17th  August  18t6. 
Again,  on  the  28th  January,  1813,  the  Governor  acquaints  the 
Secretary  of  State,  that,  **  after  having  allowed  abundant  time 
for  the  returns,  I  do  not  feel  myself  authorised  to  delay  any 
longer  transmitting  such  as  I  have  received,  although  in  a  veiy 
imperfect  and  defective  shape^" — being  returns  from  only  ten 
parishes  out  of  twenty -one.  Again,  in  October  1804,  the 
Secretary  of  State  called  for  various  returns  from  Jamaica,  not 
one  of  which  was  ever  sent.  We  mention  these  circumstances, 
among  many  others,  to  shew  how  uniformly  difficult,  if  not  im- 
possible, it  has  proved  to  obtain  full  and  satisfactory  information 
of  the  state  of  the  slave  population  in  this  island.  As  for  the  re- 
turns of  population  recently  received  thence,  being  only  for  six 
parishes  out  of  twenty-one,  they  are  obviously  of  no  utility 
whatever. 


N. 

OlservatioM  on  the  Speech  of  Sir  Oeorge  Rose. 

Wb  have  already  expressed  the  high  sense  we  entertain  of  the 
manly  and  most  meritorious  conduct  pursued  by  Sir  George 
Rose.  His  speech  on  the  present  occasion,  as  well  as  his 
pamphlet  **  On  converting  the  Slaves  in  the  West  Indies  lo 
Christianity,'*  do  him  the  highest  honour,  and  entitle  him  to 
the  gratitude  of  every  philanthropist.  We  apprehend,  however, 
tliat  Sir  George  Rose  has  been  led  into  some  mistakes  respecting 
the  amount  of  the  fruits  of  the  labours  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodist 
missionaries  among  the  slaves  in  the  West  Indies*  The  intrinsic 
value  of  those  labours,  it  would  be  impossible  for  auy  one  im 
estimate  more  highly  than  we  do.  We  feel  deeply  gratefnl 
lo  Iheoi  for  the  sclf-dcnying  exartioBs  and  sacrifices  wluch  Ibcy 
have  made^  in  the  foce  of  obloquy  and  pcrsecutioa,  and  €V€o 
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of  bonds  and  imprUonment^  for  the  eternal  well-being  of  the 
Boat  contemned  and  injnred  of  the  human  race.  If  they  had 
not  auGceeded  in  gaiaing  a  aingle  convert,  we  ahonld  still  have 
ranked  them  with  the  martyrs  and  confessors  of  old  ;  for,  like 
them,  they  have  been  ready  to  risk  even  life,  in  the  hope  of 
benefiting  the  wretched  and  perishing  Negro.  Their  success, 
however,  has  happily  been  considerable,  and  has  been  achieved 
in  the  face  of  obstacles  of  the  most  formidable  and  dishearten- 
ing description  ;  and  we  look  forward  to  effects  still  more  signal 
from  their  future  efforts.  It  is  important,  however,  that  their 
anccess,  whatever  it  be,  should  be  estimated  soberly,  and 
according  to  their  own  official  returns,  on  which  we  place  im- 
plicit reliance,  rather  than  according  to  any  more  sai^ine  cal- 
culations which  may  be  drawn  from  less  authentic  sources. 
We  shall  begin,  therefore,  with  inserting,  as  the  basis  of  our 
observations,  the  return  of  the  state  of  their  chorcbes  in  the 
West  Indies  which  was  made  to  the  Methodist  Conference  in 
July  1822,  the  lateat  return  to  which  we  have  any  access. 
It  is  as  follows. 

ANTIGUA  DISTRICT. 

Whites.    Coloiired  4f  Black.   Total. 
Antigua   40  4206  4246 

St.  KiU's 42  2261  2303 

St.  Euatatins  8  219  227 

Tortola     •••. 41  1959  2000 

Nevb    e 27  1023  1060 

St  Bartholomew^  11  314  326 

St.  Martin's    JL4  103  117 

AnguiUa «  7  213  220 

Dominica 0  433  442 

Mootsenrat      ,....  2  33  36 

Total      ^01  10763  |0964 

ST.  TINCBNT*8  DISTRICT. 

St.  Vincent's    ••••  21  2880  2010 

Grenada 9  319  328 

Trinidad 4  116  119 

Barbadoes 17  29  46 

Tobago    1  48  49 

|>emarara   10  1312  4322 

4712  4774 
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JAMAICA  DISTRICT. 

Whites.  Colonred  H  Black.  Total. 

Kingston      16  3704  9710 

Spaoishtown    1  294  235 

MoiantBay     9  3009  9078 

Grateful  Hill  9  441  444 

MontegoBay   5  155  100 

St.  Ann's.. —  40  40 

39  7643  7670 

Bahamas     ^552  M)8^  1129 

Bermvda ^60  47  106 

Hayti  , —  56  66 

The  total  ndmber  of  persons  in  the  West  ladies  belonging 
to  the  Methodist  oonnenoa  is  thas  made  to  amoant  to  BBO 
Whites,  and  23,819  Black  and  Coloured  persons.  But  as  from 
these  ought  to  be  deducted  their  converts  in  St.  Eustatius,  SU 
Bartholomew's,  St.  Martins,  and  Ha^ti,  (amounting  to  99 
Whites,  and  602  Black,  and  coloured  persons),  the  correct 
return  for  Ae  BriHih  colonies  b  847  Whites,  and  23,127 
Black  and  Coloured  persons. 

Neither  the  statements  of  Sir  George  Bose,  nor  those  of  the 
Methodist  Society,  afford  us  any  means  of  ascertaining  what 
proportion  of  the  Black  and  Coloured  members  consists  of 
slaves,  and  what  of  free  persons.  Oiir  own  apprehension  is, 
that  the  slaves  do  not  amount  to  more  than  half  of  the  whole 
number,  that  b  to  say,  about  12,000  or  ld,'000  soub.  We  are 
persuaded  we  cannot  have  greatly  erred 'in  thb  estimate.  We 
shall  be  glad,  however,  to  have  it  corriscted  by  authority. 

Now,  the  terms  of  admission  into  the  Wesleyan  Methodist 
societies  being  very  wide  and  comprehensive,  we  cannot  but 
fear  that  Sir  George  Rose's  estimate  of  the  numbers  substan- 
tially  benefited  by  them  is  excessive.  Into  these  societies,  ac- 
cording to  the  principles  establbhed-  by-Mr.  Wesley  himself, 
no  one  is  refused  admittance  who  professss  "  a  real  desire  to 
save  his  soul,"  and  who,  after  a  brief  fMrobationarf  hitervai 
(we  believe  of  a  few  months),  appears  to  be  sincere  ia  that  pro- 
fession. It  b  not  very  probable,  therefore,  thai  niny  of  those 
adults  who  feel  the  beneficial  influence  of  the  labours  of  the 
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Melbodbt  Mittioiiarie*,  wonM  continue  long'  wiilioai  the  pai^ 
of  their  conttexioop  especially  ns  there  it  generally  no  other 
coramonion  into  which  they  can  enter. 

'  Then,  as  to  the  instruction  bestowed  on  the  young,  it  seems 
to  be  assumed  that  the  schools  established  by  the  Methodists 
are  schools  in  which  the  children  of  iiavm  attend,  and  learn 
to  read  at  least,  if  not  to  write.  If,  however,  weeoosuk  Mr. 
Iloughley*s  work,  p.  105,  we  shall  find  that  the  usual  slate  of 
things  on  pUmiaticm  is  incompatible  with  such  an  idea.  It 
there  appears  to  be  the  customary  practice,  tliat  the  children, 
**  after  they  pass  five  or  six  years,  should  be  taken  from  the 
nurse  in  the  Negro  houses,  and  put  under  the  tuiium  iff  the 
drivereu,  who  has  the  conducting  of  the  weedmg  gang/*-^**  It 
is  best,"  Mr.  Roughley  tells  us,  thus  **  to  send  them  with 
those  of  their  own  age  to  asBoeiate  together  tn  htduHrioui  ha* 
hUe^  **  The  supple  hand  of  the  Negro  child  is  best  ealcu* 
lated  to  extract  the  weeds  and  grass  **  from  the  canes ;  "  and  the 
addition  of  a  small  hoe  draws  the  mold  to  their  support." 
'*  An  experienced  Negro  woman  should  be  selected  to  superin-^ 
tend  ikMM  gang  of  pupils,  armed  with  a  pliantf  sekviceablb 
twig,  more  to  create  dread  than  inflict  chastisement."  "  Each 
child  should  be  provided  with  a  light  hoe,"  *^  a  small  knife,  and 
Snmll  basket  to  caity  dung,**  &c. — ^These  recommendations  of 
Mr.  Roughley  are  evidently  meant  to  be  substituted  for  harshef 
Diodes  of  proceeding,  such  as  having  a  whip,  instead  of  a  twig, 
in  the  hands  of  the  driveress  ;  but  they  all  imply  that  the  chil- 
dren  work  in  the  field  from  an  early  age.  Now,  such  a  system 
as  this  is  evidently  irreconcileable  with  the- supposition  of  the 
attendance  of  slave  children  at -school,  during  the  week :  and, 
in  point  of  fact,  we  believe  that  slave  children  do  not  so  attend, 
in  Jamaica,  for  the  purpose  of  learning  to  read.  Here  again 
^e  are  without  any  precise  official  information.  We  have,  how- 
ever, the  clear  testimony  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cooper,  {Negro  Sla- 
very,  p.  42),  that  the  **  slaves  in  Jamaica  are  scarcely  ever 
taught  to  r^id."  And  a  circumstance  has  recently  come  to  our 
kaowledgc,  which  seems  to  be  decisive  of  the  question,  at  least 
sin-  it  respects  Jamaica :  it  is  this — 

'  llicre  has  lately  been  formed  in  that  island  "  a  District 
Connniltee  of  the  Society  for  promoting  Christian  Knowledge.*^ 
Itt  Ac  Postcript  16  the  Jamaldr  Oigiietl^df  thelltb  Mkjr  int. 
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thefe  b  a  report  of  the  proceedings  of  its  aeeatd  quarterijr 
meeting.  At  thw  (only  its  second)  meeting,  it  transpired  thai 
already  "  erroneous  impressions  had  gone  abroad  relative  to 
the  purposes  of  thie  nndertakiog,  which»  if  not  removed,  were 
likely  to  impede  its  success/'  **  This  meeting,  therefore,  de* 
dared  expUcUbf,  thai  the  abject  of  the  Jamaica  Dittnet  Com^ 
miitee  ii  to  promote  and  facilitate  the  religioui  and  moral  tm- 
pro^emeni  of  the  frbb  population  of  the  Colony,**  and  also 
to  counteract  the  influence  of  infldelity  promulgated  by  yoaag 
persons  returned  from  education  in  Europe.  And  they  resolv- 
ed, **  ITuU  the  religiouB  instruction  of  the  slave  populatum, 
though  regarded  as  an  object  of  the  highest  importance,  yet 
being  already  in  the  hands  of  the  legislature,  bntrrs  not  tals 
the  views  of  this  association,  except  in  so  far  as  the  improve* 
ment  of  that  class  may  be  confidently  anticipated  as  the  naharal 
result  of  the  increase  of  religious  knowledge,  good  principles^ 
and  exemplary  conduct  in  the  casts  above  them/* 

But,  if  such  be  the  avowed  purpose  of  what  may  be  pre- 
sumed to  be  the  best  part  of  the  White  community  of  Jamaica; 
and  if  it  be  necessary  for  the  members  of  a  society  composed, 
a»  this  is,  of  the  chief  local  authorities  of  the  island,  themselves 
slave-holders,  to  allay,  by  the  open  renunciation  of  any  design 
to  promote  the  education  of  slaves,  the  general  alarm  which 
their  Prospectus  had  produced ;  can  we  believe  that  the 
suspected  and  distrusted  Methodist  Missionaries  would  be  per- 
mitted to  carry  the  education  of  the  slaves  beyond  merely  oral 
instruction  ?  In  point  of  fact,  we  are  assured  that  they  are  aot 
permitted  to  do  so. 

On  all  these  points,  however,  it  will  be  easy  to  ascertain  dir 
real  facts  of  the  case.  In  order  to  do  so,  returns  should  be 
obtained,  specifying  the  number  of  persons  in  each  island  united 
in  the  Methodist  societies,  distbguishing  them  into  Whites^ 
Free  Black  and  Coloured  Persons,  and  Slaves ;  marking,  too,  the 
gradations  of  colour  ra  the  free ;  and  with  respect  to  the  slaves, 
whether  they  are  personal  or  plantation  slaves.  If  the  aamea 
of  the  owners  and  plantations  were  also  given,  it  would  add  to 
the  value  of  the  information.  Then,  with  respect  to  schools,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  state  of  each,  whether  it  was  a  Sunday 
or  week*day  school ;  by  how  many  of  each  of  the  diflferent 
claiaea  mentioned  above^  it  was  attended ;  what  co^  of  Ibeir 
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fflasMs  was  langht ;  whether  they  were  mereij  catechbedy  or 
fa«fht  also  to  read ;  and  what  progress  they  were  permitted 
to  make  io  reading.  It  would  be  satisfactory  to  know  how 
many  tknes,  whether  children  or  adults,  in  each  of  the  islands, 
have  been  so  instructed  as  to  be  able  to  read  intelligibly  a 
chapter  in  the  Bible  (as  for  writing,  it  is  wholly  out  of  the 
question) ;  and  we  shall  be  surprised  to  find  that  there  are  ten 
pkmiaHon  slaves,  in  the  whole  island  of  Jamaica,  who  have 
acquired  even  this  degree  of  education  by  the  means  of  Methodist 
or  any  other  tnition.  It  would  also  be  well  to  ascertain  how 
many  of  the  plantation  slaves,  taught  to  read,  are  the  children 
of  the  attorney,  overseer,  book-keeper,  or  other  White  servant 
of  the  estate;  how  many  are  Black,  and  how  many  Coloured : 
and  also,  in  the  caie  of  their  attending  Sunday  schools, how  their 
provision-grounds  are  cultivated  in  the  mean  time.  It  is  obvious, 
that,  if  children  of  five  years  of  age  can  be  made  to  work  re- 
gularly under  a  driveress  weeding  canes,  carrying  out  manure, 
Jsc.  they  may  be  made  useful  also  by  their  parents  in  planting 
and  weeding  the  yams  and  com,  the  eddoes  and  cassada,  which 
are  to  sustain  them. 

Under  these  circumstances,  and  with  these  impressions.  Sir 
George  Rose  will  no  longer  be  surprised  that  we  should  have 
spoken  with  more  reserve  ou  this  subject  than  his  more  san- 
guine estimate  would  seem  to  justify.  We  have  been  without 
iafotmation  that  is  precise  and  ^ngible,  and  therefore  we  have 
expressed  ourseives  in  general  and  cautious  terms  in  speaking 
ef  the  extent  of  good  actually  done  among  the  slaves;  but 
we  shall  be  most  happy  to  proclaim  it  aloud  when  we  are 
fiiniished  with  the  means  of  doing  so* 

We  think  it  right  to  add,  that,  all  things  considered,  the 
University  of  Cambridge  do  not  appear  to  us  io  have  erred 
greatly  in  declaring,  that,  among  the  slaves,  **  religious  instruc- 
tion was  nearly  precluded.*'  They  seem  to  be  fortified  in  thb 
statement  by  the  Report  of  the  Jamaica  District  Committee  of 
the  Society  for  promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  which  we  have 
quoted :  and  as  for  the  praise-worthy  exertions  of  the  Metho* 
dlsts,  and  their  gratifying  success,  so  remarkably  evinced  io 
the  case  of  Sir  6.  Rose's  own  estates,  they  only  serve  to 
render  the  surrounding  supineness  and  darkness  more  visible 
and  opprobrious. 

We  have  certainly  seen  nothing,  in  any  documents  which  w« 
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have  had  an  opportanity  of  consulting-^  and  we  have  aongUt 
eagerly  for  auUientie  information  on  the  subject  from  all  quar^ 
ters — to  lead  na  to  suppose  that  there  are  at  this  moment 
*'  100,000  slaves  under  Christian  instruction**  in  the  West 
Indies,  or  that  the  Methodists  have  access  "  to  a  third  of  the 
estates  in  Jamaica."  At  the  same  time,  we  greatly  rejoice  to 
observe  the  degree  in  which  they  have  succeeded  in  abating 
the  deep-rooted  prejudice*  which  have  been  entertained  against 
them* 


o. 

Wb  are  sorry  that  we  have  not  been  able  to  procure  a  more' 
accurate  and  detailed  report  of  Mr.  Bright's  speech.  The 
reporter's  sketch  of  it  was  sent  to  him,  and  returned  without 
alteration,  in  the  exact  state  in  which  it  now  appears.  We 
were  unwilling  to  alter  it  ourselves.  The  first  part  of  it 
which  requires  any  observation  is 

A  Charge  of  Inaccuracy  against  Mr.  Wilberforce. 

The  passage  in  Mr.  Wilberforce's  **  Appeal "  on  which  Mr. 
Bright  animadverts,  is  the  following.  *'  Can  it  be  conceived 
possible,  that,  even  since  the  mitigation  of  Slavery  was  recom- 
mended from  the  Throne,  in  consequence  of  addresses  firom 
Parliament,  several  of  the  Colonial  Legislatures  have  for  the 
first  time  imposed,  and  others  have  greatly  augmented,  the 
fines  to  be  paid  into  their  treasaries  on  the  enfranchising  of 
slaves,  so  that  in  some  colonies  they  amount  nearly  to  an 
entire  prohibition?"  p.  42. 

This  statement,  Mr.  Bright  says,  is  proved  **  by  the  returns 
on  the  table"  to  be  '*  without  the  shadow  of  a  foundation.* 
(p.  70.) 

The  returns,  however,  to  which  Mr.  Bright  refers  were  laid 
on  the  table  and  ordered  to  be  printed  only  on  the  4th  March 
1823,  some  time  after  Mr,  Wilberforce  s  Appeal  had  been  pab« 
lished,  and  they  were  not  in  the  hands  of  members  until  ths 
latter  end  of  April.  Of  the  changes,  therefore,  whatever  they 
were,  which  were  indicated  by  these  returns*  neither  Mr. 
Wilberforce  nor  the  author  of  **  Negro  Slavery y**  whom 
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«hai|[e  alfo  affecto,  bad  tbe  means  of  knowing  any  thing,  nntil 
their  productions  had  already  been  widely  circuUted.  Tbe 
eharge  of  inaccuracy  therefore,  as  far  as  it  depends  on  a 
knowledge  of  those  returns,  can  in  no  degree  apply  to  them. 
Let  us»  however,  exi^mine  the  facts  of  the  case  more  closely, 
as  they  respect  the  different  colonies. 

1.  Barbadoes. — On  the  12th  July  1815,  the  House  of 
Commons  called  for  all  laws  enacted  in  any  of  the  colonies 
relative  to  '*  the  protection  or  good  government  of  slavea  smce 
the  year  1788."  The  returns  to  this  motion  were  laid  on  the 
table  and  ordered  to  be  printed  on  the  6th  April  1810.  Among 
them  is  an  Act  of  the  Barbadoes  legislature,  dated  12th  May 
1801,  which,  after  reciting  that  the  fine  then  payable  on  the 
manumission  of  a  slave  was  60/.  currency,  enacts  that  hence- 
forward,  instead  of  50/.,  there  shall  be  paid  for  every  female 
slave  manumitted  800/.,  and  for  every  male  200/.;  and  the 
reason  assigned  for  this  augmentation  is,  that  the  annual  allow- 
ance of  4/.,  to  which  manumitted  persons  had  hitherto  been 
entitled  for  their  maintenance,  had  become  insufficient  for 
that  purpose ;  and  that  therefore  the  annuities  should  be  in- 
creased to  18/.  for  each  female,  and  12/.  for  each  male. 

By  the  papers  laid  before  the  House  on  4th  March  1823,  it 
appears  that  this  law  had  been  repealed  on  the  10th  of  August 
1816,  when  the  fine  payable  on  manumbsions  was  again  limited 
to  60/. ;  notwithstanding  which,  Mr.  Bright  says  that  Mr. 
IVUberforce  has  unjustly  charged  the  Barbadoes  legislature 
with  having  tncrea»ed  the  fines  on  manumission,  when  they  had 
only  reduced  them  to  their  former  limit. 

Was  it  not  then  true,  as  Mr.  Wilberforce  and  the  author  of 
*' Negro  Slavery "  maintained,  that  the  Barbadoes  legislature 
bad  greatly  augmented  the  fines  on  manumissions  subsequently 
to  1707,  the  period  of  Mr.  EHiis's  Address ;  augmented  them  no 
less  than  four  times  in  one  case,  and  six  times  in  the  other? 
**  Oh,  but  these  fines  were  afterwards  reduced!"  True  also; 
but  that  fiictbad  been  improperly  concealed  from  the  knowledge 
of  Parliament,  by  those  whose  duty  it  was,  in  obedience  to 
bb  Miyesty's  command,  to  have  communicated  it,  and  firom 
whom  alone  it  could  be  known.  We  say  improperbf  conceakd; 
for  OB  the  22d  AprU  1818,  Mr.  Wilberforce  himsf  If  moved  for 
copies  of  all  laws  passed  in  any  of  the  cofenies  since  1812, 

2b 
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leipcctiog  the  Slafes  and  free  Coloured  popula^oii ;  aod  ahp 
of  all  laws  passed  ia  furtherance  of  Mr.  Palmer's  Address  of 
the  19di  June  18 16,  for  promoting  the  improvement  and  hap- 
piness of  the  Negroes.  To  this  order  the  only  return  made  by 
Barbadoes  is  an  Act  daUd  2d  December  1817»  entitled  **  An 
Act  to  repeal  part  of  an  Act  intituled  *  An  Act  for  governing 
of  Negroes/  and  for  building  and  regulating  a  new  cage;** — 
a  new  cage,  that  is  to  say»  for  holding  Negroes  I 

Now  if  Mr.  Wilberforce  was  ignorant  of  what  had  pasted 
in  Barbadoes.  whose  was  the  fault;  his,  who  had  called  for 
information,  or  the  local  authorities  of  Barbadoes,  who,  while 
they  made  a  shew  of  granting  it,  did  in  fact  withhold  it? 
In  all  fairness,  therefore,  he  could  not  be  blamed  for  supposing 
the  Act  of  1801  to  be  still  m  full  force. 

But  if  we  examine  these  recent  returns,  to  the  coosideratioa 
of  which  we  have  been  thus  invited,  we  shall  find  much  light 
thrown  on  the  whole  of  this  important  subject.  From  them 
we  learn  that  the  number  of  manumissions  which  had  taken 
place  in  Barbadoes,  for  about  fourteen  yesrs  prior  to  the  30th 
September  18*21,  was  1713 ;  of  whom  about  1000  were  mana- 
mitted  previous  to  the  reduction  of  the  tax  in  August  1816,  and 
aboi^t  700  afterwards.  Of  the  former  number,  however,  only 
16  had  paid  the  tax ;  the  rest  having  obtained  their  freedom 
without  any  payment.  Are  we  to  attribute  this  immunity  to 
the  liberal  policy  or  the  generous  forbearance  of  the  Barbadian 
authorities  1  By  no  means.  Mr.  Husbands,  the  secretary  of 
the  Island,  gives  a  more  just  account  of  the  matter.  During 
the  period  from  1808  to  1816,  he  tells  us,  ''only  fifteen 
persons  were  manumitted  aecordmg  to  the  coUmiAl  law:'*  that 
is  to  say,  only  fifteen  manumissions  paid  the  enormous  tax 
which  the  Act  of  1801  had  imposed  upon  them.  "  The  re« 
maining  number,*'  he  goes  on  to  say,  "  have  been  enfranchised 
by  persons  in  England,  who  have  there  granted  manumissions  to 
slaves  conveyed  to  them  for  that  purpose ;  which  manumission^ 
being  proved  before  some  Mayor,  or  other  proper  constitated 
antliority,  are  sent  here,  and,  on  being  recorded,  are  allowed 
to  be  valid.  These  last  manumissions  ai«  effected  at  a  very 
trifling  expense.**  The  main  ol^ject  of  the  Barbadoea  legis- 
lature ia  imposing  such  heavy  fines  was  doubtless  to  preveal 
the  increase  of  the  free  Black  and  Gokuced  populatioft-<*a 
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smnite  which  it  confimied  by  the  h^^r  Ux  levied  on  females^ 
through  whom  alone  freedom  could  be  propagated,  than  on 
males.    Bot  they  overshot  their  mark.    The  exorbitancy  of  the 
impost  naturally  led  to  evasion ;  and  the  ingenuity  of  bene- 
volence appears  to  have  effectually  triumphed  over  the  unfeel* 
ing  and  sordid  policy  which  thus  aimed  to  restrain  maau- 
missioDs ;  so  that  their  number  was  probably  increased  by  the 
very  means  which  were  intended  to  produce  a  contrary  result. 
It  was    doubtless,   therefore,   the  complete   failure  of  this 
measure  of  prohibition,  which  induced  its  repeal,  and  not 
any  wish  to  facilitate  manumissions.    It  was  felt  that  the 
smaller  tax  would  he  more  likely  to  he  paid  than  the  large  one ; 
as  the  former  might  not  exceed  the  expense  and  trouble  of 
procuring  enfranchisement  by  a  conveyance  of  the  slave  to  a 
friend  in  England.    Accordingly,  while  of  about  1000,   who 
were  emancipated  during  the  operation  of  the  heavy  fines,  only 
15  paid  them ;  of  about  700,  who  have  been  enfranchised  since 
their  repeal,  250  have  paid  the  smaller  fine.    Out  of  1713  cases 
of  manumission,  therefore,  the  Island  tax  has  been  paid  only 
on  265  :  the  remaining  1448  have  entirely  escaped  it.    And  had 
not  the  means  been  found  of  evading  the  higher  tax,  and  thus 
obliging  the  legislature  to  lower  it,  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  not  a  twentieth  part  of  the  manumissions  would  have 
taken  place  which  have  actually  been  effected.    The  influence 
of  high  fines  iQ  obstructing  manumissions  will  be  conclusively 
shewn  in  the  cqurse  of  this  note. 

The  reason  alleged,  however,  for  having  imposed  these  ex- 
orbitant fines  on  manumission,  is  one  of  humanity.  The  fines, 
it  is  said,  are  turned  into  annuities  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
manamitted  persons.  <*  The  fines  of  300/.  and  200/.,'*  Mr. 
Husbands  tells  us,  **  entUkd  the  persons  manumitted  under 
them,  the  one  to  an  annuity  of  18/.,  and  the  other  to  12/.;  and 
the  fine  of  60/.  to  an  annuity  of  4/.  during  their  natural  lives.'' 
It  will  be  well  to  call  for  a  return  of  the  payments  which  have 
actually  been  made  under  this  tUle  since  1808,  specifying  the 
name,  age,  sex,  and  residence  of  the  parties.  It  will  be  weU 
also  to  ascertain,  by  a  specific  return,  how  many  of  the  1448 
peiMBs  manumitted,  since  1806,  without  the  payment  of  any 
fiae,  and  therefore,  we  presume,  without  any  tUU  to  the  an- 
nailj  which  tbe  Act  of  1801  iatinates  lo  be  iadiapcaaable  to 
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tli«ir  mainteiiaiice,  are  now  in  want,  and  in  the  receipt,  and 
to  what  amount,  of  public  charity.  And  if  it  be  true  that 
enfranchised  persons  absolutely  require  these  annuities  for  their 
support,  what  must  be  the  distress  and  misery  of  their  nu- 
merous progeny,  bcm  free,  who  have  no  such  resource;  the 
annuities  lasting  only  during  the  natural  lives  of  the  enfranchised 
individuals?  Besides,  why  should  women  require  so  much 
more  for  their  maintenance  than  men  ?  Again :  it  is  somewhat 
remarkable,  that  it  should  have  been  all  at  once  discovered 
that  the  increased  price  of  the  necessaries  of  life  had  been 
such  as  to  require  (for  such  is  the  slatemeut  in  the  Act  of 
1801)  an  increase  of  the  annuity  to  four  or  five  times  its  former 
amount.  And  had  prices  sunk  again  to  their  old  standard  in 
1816?  We  shall  probably  learn  this  when  the  repealing 
statute  shall  have  been  produced :  at  present  the  whole  subject 
is  involved  in  mystery,  from  which  nothing  but  clear  and  pre- 
cise returns  can  free  it.     So  much  for  Barbadoex. 

2.  St.  Christopher's. — By  an  Act  of  this  island,  dated 
10th  July  1802,  and  entitled  **  An  Act  for  regulating  the 
manumission  of  slaves,'*  and  which  is  contained  in  the  House 
of  Commons  papers  printed  5th  April  1816,  it  is  provided,  that 
no  manumissions  shall  take  place,  in  the  case  of  slaves  "natives 
of  the  island,  or  resident  in  it  for  two  years,  but  on  the  pay- 
ment of  a  fine  of  500/. ;  and  in  the  case  of  slaves  not  natives 
or  resident,  but  on  the  payment  of  1000/. ;  unless  an  Act  of 
the  legislature  shall  have  passed  for  that  special  purpose.  Here 
again,  therefore,  Mr.  Wilberforce's  statement  it  correct.  And 
though  returns  of  all  laws  respecting  Negroes  have  since  been 
called  for,  from  this  as  well  as  from  all  the  other  islands,  no 
Act  of  the  St.  Christopher  s  legislature  has  yet  been  produced, 
which  repeals  or  modifies  the  Manumission  Act  of  1802.  In 
the  population  returns,  however,  printed  by  the  House  of 
Commons  March  4,  1823,  Mr.  Garnet,  the  Registrar  of  Deeds, 
certifies,  "  that  there  has  been  no  tax  laid,  or  fine  imposed  or 
paid,  in  the  island,  for  the  time  aforesaid,"  (that  is,  from  1806  to 
1821),  **  On  the  manumission  of  slaves;  and  that  I  am  not  aware 
of  any  existing  law  of  the  said  island  for  that  time  requiring 
it.*'  Has,  then,  the  law  of  1802  been  repealed  ?  There  ccr> 
tainly  has  been  no  notification  to  that  effect.  Or  have  the  568 
manamusioDs,  which  have  taken  place  in  St.Chriitophei'a  siaee 
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1806,  been  obtftined  through  the  medium  of  Icgbklive.  acts? 
Asd  what  has  been  the  expense  of  those  acts  ?  And  if  the 
legislature  has  permitted  these  mannmissiont  without  the  pay- 
ment of  any  tax,  it  would  indicate  at  least  that  they  did  not 
apprehend  any  evil  effect  in  the  way  of  public  burdens  to  arise 
from  them.  It  is  also  important  to  know  how  many  applica- 
tions for  manumbsion  had  been  refused  by  the  legblature  of 
St.  Christopher's. 

In  the  other  Leeward  Islands — namely  Antigua,  Montserrat, 
Nevis,  and  Tortola — and  also  in  the  Bahamas  and  Trinidad,  no 
taxes  at  any  time  have  been  imposed  on  manumissions.  The 
liberal  conduct  of  these  colonies,  however,  renders  the  con- 
trary course  in  other  colonies  only  the  more  indefensible,  while 
it  invalidates  the  plea  for  their  imposition,  arising  from  a  pru- 
dent care  to  protect  the  public  from  eventual  burdens. 

3.  Grenada. — In  December  1797,  about  six  months  aAer 
Mr.  ElJis  had  moved  that  address  in  the  House  of  Commons 
to  which  Mr.  Wilberforce  alludes  in  the  passage  censured  by 
Mr.  Bright,  the  Grenada  legislature  imposed  a  tax  of  100^ 
for  each  slave  manumitted ;  this  tax  being  necessary,  among 
other  reasons  for  the  measure,  "  to  discourage  the  too  frequent 
and  indiscriminate  manumission  of  slaves.**  Here  again  Mr. 
Wilberforce's  statement  is  perfectly  correct.  But,  then,  it  will 
be  said,  the  tax  has  been  repealed,  and  be  ought  to  have 
known  it.  It  was,  however,  impossible  for  him  to  have  known 
it,  no  return  having  been  made  of  its  repeal,  although  Parlia- 
ment had  called  for  a  return  of  all  such  laws,  and  the  fact 
being  now  known  only  from  an  incidental  notice  of  it  in  the 
returns  which  were  printed  subsequently  to  the  publication  of 
hb  pamphlet. 

These  returns,  however,  furnish  a  most  important  fact. 
During  seven  years,  in  which  the  tipL  was  levied  (namely,  from 
1808  to  1814  inclusive),  the  manumissions  amounted  only  to  74, 
or  about  10  in  a  year.  During  the  succeeding  seven  years,  in 
which  no  tax  has  been  levied,  the  number  of  manumissions  has 
.amounted  to  020,  or  about  90  in  each  year  on  the  average. 
Can  there  be  a  stronger  proof  of  the  mischievous  effects  of 
such  a  tax  ? 

.The  legblation  of  Grenada  supplies  us  with  another  strik- 
iBg  ijiam  thb  subject.    When  the  fine  of  JO(M»  was  first 
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imposed^  mlWI,  it  was  enacted,  that  every  peraon  naoamitfed 
should  be  entitled  to  receive  10/.  a  year  for  life.  In  the  year 
1806,  however,  though  the  tax  of  100/.  was  continued,  the 
clause  giving  the  annuity  of  10/.  was  expressly  repealed,  and 
that  without  the  assignment  of  a  single  reason.  The  pretext 
usually  advanced  for  imposing  a  tax  at  all  was  thus  shewn  to 
be  groundless :  the  tax  was  continued,  bat  it  was  expressly 
directed  not  to  be  applied  to  the  support  of  the  manumitted 
individual.  Both  these  Acts  may  be  seen  in  the  Parliamentary 
papers  printed  5th  April  1816,  pp.  74,  75. 

4.  St.  Vincent's. — This  island  has  always  been  one  of  the 
most  backward  in  making  returns  to  Parliament ;  and  the  history 
of  its  legislation  is  therefore  more  defective  than  that  of  most  of 
the  other  islands.  A  fine  of  100/.  on  each  manumission,  which 
had  been  imposed  by  its  legislature,  was  repealed,  it  seems,  in 
September  1820,  and  was  only  notified  to  the  Hoase  of  Com- 
mons in  March  1 823,  after  Mr.  Wilberforce  had  published  his 
Appeal.  When  the  tax  was  first  imposed  does  not  appear, 
but  it  is  believed  to  have  been  in  1798,  thus  agreeing  with  Mr. 
Wilberforce's  statement.  The  effect  of  this  repeal  appears  to 
have  been  an  immediate  increase  iu  the  number  of  manumis- 
sions. The  whole  number,  in  about  fourteen  years  prior  to 
September  1821  was  4;i0  :  the  number  in  the  first  nine  months 
of  1821  was  99.  Prior  to  that  time  it  proceeded  at  the  rate 
of  only  25  or  26  annually. 

5.  Tobago.— On  the  19th  October  1814,  a  tax  of  100/. 
was  imposed  by  the  Tobago  legislature  on  each  manumission, 
no  tax  having  been  previously  payable.  This  is  an  additional 
proof  of  the  correctness  of  Mr.  Wilberforce^s  statement.  There 
b  no  notification  of  its  repeal,  although  Mr.  Bright  assumes 
that  it  has  been  repealed,  it  is  remarkable,  that  previous  to 
the  imposition  of  this  tax  the  average  number  of  manumis- 
sions annually  was  about  thirty-six,  251  having  been  manu- 
mitted in  seven  years.  After  the  tax  was  imposed,  that  nufl!- 
her  decreased  very  considerably.  In  1815  the  number  was 
four;  in  1810,  three;  in  1817,  eight;  in  1818,  one;  in  1819, 
six ;  and  in  1820,  four.  In  1821,  twenty  had  been  mannmitted 
in  the  first  nine  months,  which  leads  to  a  suspicion  that  the  tax 
may  have  been  repealed,  but  nothing  is  stated  to  thai  effect. 

6.  DoMiif  ICA.— Previotis  to  1819  the  tax  on  maauiNaMBs 
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m  this  uland  wm  1<K)/.  Hie  exact  date  of  iti  impotilioii  doea 
not  appear,  bat  it  b  believed  to  have  been  the  same  with  that 
of  Grenada.  In  June  1810^  it  was  reduced  to  16L  lOs,  on 
native  slaves,  or  slaves  originally  imported  from  Africa,  and 
93L  on  others.  Previous  to  1810,  under  the  operation  of  the 
heavier  tax,  manumission  appears  to  have  proceeded  at  the  very 
slow  rate  of  about  seven  annually :  from  the  time  of  its  being 
reduced,  the  manumissions  have  proceeded  in  a  tenfold  ratio ; 
at  the  rate,  that  b  to  say,  of  about  76  annually;  819  having 
been  enfranchised  in  eleven  years*  But  it  is  not  very  obvious 
why  even  the  tax  of  16L  10s.  and  38/.  should  still  be  continued. 
The  reason  given  by  the  legislature  of  Dominica  for  reducing 
the  tax  in  1810,  was,  not  to  encourage  manumissions,  but 
t>ecause  the  former  Act  **  had  been  found  inadequate  to  the 
purposes  for  which  it  was  passed,  and  the  provisions  thereof 
liave  been  evaded,  to  the  grwU  detrimuni  of  the  revmme  of 
tku  itkauV^  We  presume  the  persons  in  Dominica  who  wished 
to  manumit  their  slaves,  had  discovered  some  equally  effectual 
mode  of  evading  this  cruel  tax  with  that  which  had  been  dis« 
covered  in  Barbadoes.  The  Dominica  Act  will  be  found  in  the 
papers  of  6th  April  1816. 

7.  Bermuda. — In  the  same  papers  there  is  an  Act  of  the 
Bermuda  legislature,  dated  9th  August  180Q  (also  confirmatory 
of  Mr«  Wilberforce's  statement),  expressly  to  **  prevent  '*  "  the 
rapid  increase  of  free  Negroes  and  free  Persons  of  Colour;'' 
the  provisions  of  which  are  wantonly  severe.  No  owner  is 
permitted  to  enfranchise  a  slave  of  "  forty  years  of  age  or 
under,"  except  on  condition  of  such  slave's  quitting  the  islands 
within  three  months ;  and  if  he  should  return  to  them,  he  shall 
be  seiaed,  and  told  for  the  public  advantage,  and  transported 
from  the  islands.  For  slaves  above  fortj  who  are  manumitted, 
a  fine  of  60L  is  payable ;  and  if  this  fine  he  not  paid,  a  power 
is  given  to  magistrates  of  seizing,  selling,  and  shipping  off 
the  person  so  manumitted.  The  same  cruel  Act  ordains,  that 
BO  free  Negvo,  or  Person  of  Colour,  shall  be  capable  of  ac- 
quiring or  being  seised  of  any  real  estate  whatever,  under 
penalty  of  the  forfeiture  of  such  estate ;  nor  is  he  allowed  to 
lease  a  house  for  a  longer  term  than  seven  years.  Can  this  Act 
have  been  allowed  by  the  King  l 

8b  In  DkMi^bara,  a  fina  is  payable  on  maBaasissioas» 
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«]iioanting  to  from  200  to  300  guilders.  Its  effect  fn  restrain'' 
log  manumisiions  appears  to  be  very  considerable,  as  in  that 
colony,  containing  about  80,000  slaves,  the  number  of  persons 
manumitted  has  not  exceeded  the  average  of  thirty-five  an- 
nually. Mr.  Bright  says  that  the  tax  has  been  reduced  or 
abolished  in  Demarara :  we  know  not  on  what  anthority  be 
states  this ;  we  know  of  none. 

9.  In  Bbrdicb  the  tax  is  still  higher  than  in  Demarara,  being 
between  400  and  600  guilders,  and  the  average  of  manu- 
missions has  only  been  about  eleven  annually. 

10.  In  Jamaica,  it  is  true,  there  is  now  no  tax  paid  on 
manumission ;  but  a  bond  for  100/.  is  required,  binding  the 
party  manumitting  to  the  payment  of  that  sum  in  case  the 
manumitted  slave  should  become  burdensome  to  the  public. 
This,  though  far  better  than  a  tax,  is  still  a  very  inconvenient 
provision,  and  doubtless  operates  as  a  powerful  restraint  om 
qianumissions.  Would  it  not  be  much  better  to  pass  a  general 
Act,  which  should  make  the  property  of  the  person  who  should 
be  guilty  of  manumitting  a  slave  fnala  Jide,  liable  to  indemnify 
the  colony  for  any  expense  which  might  be  occasioned  by  it. 

There  are  no  returns  from  St.  Lucia,  or  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope. 

From  the  above  details,  several  important  inferences  may  be 
drawn. — 

1st.  That  Mr.  Wilberforce  was  perfectly  correct  in  saying, 
that  since  the  period  of  Mr.  Ellis's  Address,  in  1707,  tevend 
of  the  colonial  legislatures  had  for  the  first  time  imposed,  or 
had  greatly  augmented,  the  fines  on  manumissions. 

2d.  That  his  failure  in  pointing  out  the  variations  which  had 
subsequeutly  taken  place  in  the  colonial  laws  on  this  subject,  was 
entirely  owing  to  the  delinquency  of  the  colonial  authorities,  k 
not  furnishing  the  information  which  had  been  required  of  them 
by  the  Crown  in  consequence  of  addresses  from  Parliament 
«  The  honourable  Member  for  Bramber,**  says  Mr.  BrighC, 
**  seems  not  to  have  looked  at  the  returns  on  the  table."  When 
the  '*  Appeal'*  was  published,  those  returns,  though  called  for 
nearly  two  years  before,  had  not  yet  been  made. 

9d.  That  fines  on  roanumbsioo,  when  enforced^  are  atteaded 
with  most  injurious  cffectfl  in  retarding  the  program  of  onfraB- 
chisement. 
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4tlu  Thftt  BO  eoanter?ailiftg  benefit  can  be  themi  to  tiiie  ftom 
tbete  fines  which  will  compensate  for  so  great  and  obvions  an 
evil.  If  the  contrary  is  asserted,  let  returns  be  obtained  from 
aU  the  ishuds,  to  shew  not  only  that  the  persons  mannmitted 
h^¥e  had  the  annuities,  to  which  they  are  said  to  be  entitled, 
regularly  paid  to  them ;  but  that,  in  the  numerous  instancea 
wlMre  no  fine  has  been  exacted,  and  where,  of  course,  no  annuity 
is  payable,  the  manumitted  persons  have  become  a  burden  to 
the  puUio.  That  they  have  become  burdensome  we  certainly 
do  not  belieye. 


p. 


€« 


Ida  impnie  a  bad  inienikm  to  the  num  who  pmi  tkti  book 
together:'  "iput  U  to  the  Houie  whether  what  ispriniedim 
tkb  hoohf  called  *  Negro  Slaverg,'  as  a  fair  qaotoHom^  U  io, 
or  mdk  OS  (w^M  lo  6e  |mmiM&/crfed  OS  like  rea2  sMl^neiilt  of  lAtf 
feipecla6[e  genOeman,**  meaning  the  Rev.  Mr.Cooper.  (p.  71.) 

This  is  indeed  a'  serious  charge.  Its  refutation  will  be  found 
in  the  juzta-pontion  of  the  passages  which  are  said  to  be  at 
variance. 

A  writer  in  the  <<  Montiily  Repository,'*  under  the  signatura 
of  '^Euelpis,''  had  espressed  an  opinion  that  the  Negroes 
mif^t  be  converted  to  Christianity,  notwithstanding  thebr  pre- 
sent degraded  condition.  In  replying  to  this  writer,  in  the 
Monthly  Repository,  No.  cciv.  p.  762,  Mr.  Cooper  makes  the 
following  observation. 

<*  Enelpb  has  made  a  quotation  firom  the  '  Report  of  the 

Wedeyan  Missions,'  to  shew  that  there  is  an  estate  in  Antigua 

upon  vrluch  *  the  whip  is  not  needful  now,'  add  another  where 

'the  sound  of  the  whip  is  rarely  heard.*    This,  sir,  to  a 

Jamaica  man,  is  truly  astonishing ;  and  I  can  venture  to  assure 

'  Eoelpis,'  that  if  the  Missionaries  can  perform  such  wonders, 

irilhout  creating  in  the  minds  of  the  Negroes  the  hope  of 

freedom,  they  will,  on  going  to  Jamaica,  meet  with  the  most 

sealoas  support  from  tiie  planters  of  that  ishind,  who,  I  am 

sure,  would  be  glad  to  duow  aside  the  whip  if  thejsaw  they 

could  do  it  with  safety.*' 

9  r. 
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The  pamphlet  called  ''  Negro  Slaveiy  ^  had  been  ghring 
Mr.  Cooper's  oral  testiinony  on  the  subject  of  the  driving 
system  to  the  following  effect : 

**  The  gangs  always  work  before  the  whip,  which  is  a  very 
weighty  and  powerful  instrument.  The  driver  has  it  always  in 
his  handy  and  drives  the  Negroes,  men  and  women,  without 
distinction,  as  he  would  drive  horses  or  cattle  in  a  team.  Mr. 
Cooper  does  not  say  that  he  is  always  using  the  whip ;  but  it 
is  known  to  be  always  present,  and  ready  to  be  applied  to  any 
who  flag  at  their  work  or  lag  behind  in  the  line.*' — ^To  thb  sen- 
tence is  appended  the  following  note  :  "  In  one  of  his  printed 
letters,  in  which  be  is  replying  to  an  objection,  Mr.  Cooper 
incidentally,  but  very  significantly,  remarks,  that  to  a  Jamaica 
man  it  would  be  truly  astonbhing  to  learn  that  the  whip  was 
not  needed,  or  that  its  sound  was  rarely  heard." 

We  certainly  cannot  perceive  the  slightest  discrepancy  be- 
tween the  two  statements :  and  as  for  the  concluding  lines  of 
the  quotation  from  Mr.  Cooper's  letter,  which  state  that  the 
Jamaica  planters  would  be  glad  to  throw  aside  the  whip  if 
tkey  couid,  and  which  Mr.  Bright  complains  should  have  been 
omitted,  they  would  only  have  given  additional  confirmation  to 
the  point  which  was  alone  at  issue,  the  existence  of  the  drimng 
system. 

There  can  be  no  more  conclusive  evidence  of  the  absence 
of  all  discrepancy  between  Mr.  Cooper's  statement  and  that 
contained  in  *'  Negro  Slavery,"  than  thb,  that  Mr.  Cooper, 
previous  to  its  publication,  saw  and  approved,  not  only  the  par- 
ticular passage  which  has  given  occasion  to  Mr.  Bright's  impo- 
tation  of  an  evil  intention,  but  every  syllable  which  is  there 
inserted  under  the  sanction  of  his  authority.  Thb  approbation 
he  has  again  expressed,  in  the  strongest  and  most  unqualified 
terms,  since  he  has  heard  what  passed  in  the  House  of  Com* 
mons.  Indeed,  the  quotations  from  Mr.  Cooper's  letters  might 
have  been  considerably  enlarged,  with  great  advantage  to  the 
author's  object.  For  example  :  *'  To  my  mmd,"  says  Mr.  C, 
''  no  attempt  can  be  vainer  than  that  to  render  Negro  skmer^ 
compatible  with  human  happiness."  But  we  also  forbear,  and 
•hall  only  refer  Mr.  Bright  to  the  Monthly  Repository,  No. 
ccviii.  p.  231,  ^c.,  for  information  which  may  be  interesting  tO: 
Aim,  from  the  pen  of  the  same  individual  whom  he  haa.  justly 
dfmominated  '' thb  respecUble  gentleman." 
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Q. 


»  Jt  tf  nol  fair  thai  he  (Dr.  Williamson)  OoM  be  jmi  forward 
<    aiawUnemagaingithepiamienlnihe  WegilmdUe/'  (f.'Jl.) 

It  seems  to  as  the  very  perfection  of  fiiirness  to  try  the  West- 
Indian  system  by  the  testimony,  not  of  its  avowed  enemies,  bat 
vf  its  avowed  and  zealous  friends;  which  is  in  fact  what 
4;he  author  of  **  Negro  Slavery "  has  done  in  citing  Dr.  Wil- 
liamson. "The  whole  result  of  Dr. Williamson's  opinions,'' 
says  Mr.  Bright,  "  is  highly  favourable  to  the  colonists,  and  to 
their  management  of  the  Negroes.''  Now  this  is  precise^ 
what  the  author  of  '*  Negro  Slavery  "  has  stated  of  Dr.  Wil- 
Kamson's  testimony.  "  Whenever  Dr.  Williamson  speaks  in 
general  terms,  he  seems  at  a  loss  to  find  words  strong  enough 
in  which  to  eulogise  the  humanity  and  tenderness  of  West- 
Indian  proprietors  and  overseers. — But... let  us  come  to  parti- 
culars— "  &c.  p.  66,  The  work,  therefore,  as  Mr.  Sykes  ob- 
served, in  his  reply  to  Mr.  Bright,  **  was  quoted  expressly  as 
being  the  work  of  an  adverse  witness;*'  and  on  that  sccount  its 
reluctant  testimony  is  surely  the  more  valuable,  whenever  it 
can  be  adduced  to  establish  important  facts.  .  We  recommend, 
therefore,  on  this  very  ground,  the  evidence  of  Dr.  Williamson 
to  our  readers,  as  furnishing  a  less  exceptionable  proof  of  the 
eidls  which  he  recognises,  than  the  evidence  of  the  avowed 
enemies  of  the  system  would  be  held  to  fumbh. 
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«« 


R. 


A  1818»  a  law  poited  w  DamMea  makmg  Ab  eridmoe  of 
Slavei  admimbk,^  ami  **  I  hone  cMvy  rauitm  to  iefieoe  a 
nmHar  law  will  be  introdiHeed  in.  every  other  Wut-InduL 
MOand:'  (p.  74.) 


Thb  following  is  an  estract  from  an  Act  of  the  Dondnica  Lq^i- 
latare  of  22d  April  1818»  relative  to  this  important  snl^ed^ 
and  which, '  except  as  it  indicates  a  slight  leaning  towards 
improvement,'  is  a  very  unsatisfisMstorj  enactment  indeed.  We 
trust,  however,  that  it  marks  the  commencement  of  a  new  era 
in  the  history  of  West-Indian  legislafioo,  notwithstanding  the 
smgnlar  restrictions  which  tend  to  frustrate  its  professed  object, 
*'  And  whereas  hy  the  present  existing  law,  although  punish- 
ment by  fine  is  denounced  against  any  White  person  or  free  Pei^ 
son  of  Colour,  who  shall  beat,  wound,  maim,  or  ill-treat  the  slave 
or  slaves  of  any  other  person,  or  deprive  such  slave  or  slaves  of 
his,  her,  or  their  property,  yet,  ai  the  evidence  of  each  slave  or 
elavet  it  inadmimble  for  hii,  her^  or  their  convictton,  bjf  which 
ntch  enaelw^ent  has  proved  of  Httle  effect,  as  snA  offence  may 
oecar  when  no  White  or  free  Person,  of  Cobmr  is  present,  and 
the  offender  or  offenders  fiwn  hence,  $nay  escflpe  with  impmniiy: 
Be  it,  and  it  is  hereby,  further  enlisted  jind  chained,  by  tlie 
authority  aforesaid.  That,  from  and  after  the  publication  of  this 
Act,  any  White  person  or  free  Person  of  Colour,  who  shall 
beat,  maim,  wound,  or  ill  treat  any  slave  or  slaves,  the  pro- 
perty of  another  person  or  persons,  or  deprive  such  slave  or 
slaves  of  his,  her,  or  their  property,  on  complaint  being  made 
thereof  by  the  owner  or  owners  of  such  slave  or  slaves,  or  his, 
her,  or  their  representative,  to  any  justice  of  the  peace,  and 
the  slave  or  slaves  being  produced,  and  the  maris  of  the  Uowe 
or  wounds  being  exhUriied  before  any  of  his  Majesty's  justices 
of  the  peace,  such  justice  shall,  and  he  is  hereby  empowered^ 
authorized,  and  required,  should  he  deem  the  complsint  sufi- 


^ 
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0101%  fottttded,  lo sumnioti  lAepcrfy  s&mtemted  btfan  km^  amd 
to  twamimt  km  mt  oaik;  aad  on  bit  refoaal  to  be  examined, 
■ocb  contumacy  shall  be  conatnied  an  admisaion  of  the  &ct ; 
aad  thevcapon  to  bind  over  aoch  Wbite  or  free  Penon  of 
Colour,  charged  with  such  offence^  to  appear  at  the  next  eaaiiing 
coart  of  grand  sessioas  of  the  peace»:then  aad  there  to  aniwer 
At  charge  alleged  agabst  sach  White  or  free  Person  of  Colour, 
the  aaid  justice  having  previously  examined  upon  oath  such 
alave  or  slaves  (should  he.  she,  or  they  have  been  baptised), 
and  duly  explained  and  enforced  to  them  the  nature  and  solem- 
nity of  an  oath ;  which  examination  the  justice  shall  return 
with  the  recogm'aanee  to  the  clerk  of  the  crown,  prior  to  the 
ilitting  of  auch  cqurt ;  and  on  the  parties  appearing  before  the 
court,  the  teatimony  of  any  slaves  who  may  have  been  present 
(he,  she,  or  they  having  been  baptised)  shall  be  received,  as  far 
aa  it  shall  appear  clear  and  consistent  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Court:  Provided  also,  nevertheless,  that  no  White  person 
or  free  Person  of  Colour  shall  be  coavicted  of  any  of  the 
offences  aforesaid,  on  the  testimony  of  any  slaves,  unless  two 
of  the  siud  slaves,  at  least,  do  clearly  and  consistently  agree 
with  each  other,  and  depose  to  the  same  frtct,  act,  or  circum- 
stance ;  and  also,  unless  the  said  slaves  are  examined  apart, 
and  out  of  the  hearing  of  each  other:  and  provided  also, 
Aat  no  person  shall  be  convicted  on  the  testimony  of 
•ny  slaves,  Ua  any  of  the  offences  aCwresaid,  unless  the 
jMune  shall  be  proseeated  within  twelve  months  after  the 
oonunission  thereof.  And  on  the  conviction  of  the  person  or 
persons  charged  with  such  offence,  such  offender  or  offenders 
shall  be  subject  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  the  sum  of  one 
bandred  pounds,  or  imprisonment  for  a  term  not  exceeding 
tfaieejnonths,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court ;  and  the  proprietor 
shatt  or  may,  moreover,  have  his  action  of  damages  in  the  court 
of  Common  Pleas  against  any  White  or  free  Person  of  Colour 
so  offending,  for  any  loss  of  time  and  labour  sustained  of  such 
slav%  or  slaves,  by  him,  her,  or  them  so  beaten,  maimed, 
wounded,  or  ill-treated/' 

We  leavBe  it  to  lawyers  to  decide,  whether,  as  the  above 
alaase  is  worded,  if  a  slave  b  only  robbed  of  his  property 
willMMit  being  beaten,  and  so  has  no  marits.  Mows,  or  wounds 
la  exhibit,  the  magistrate  can  proceed  at  all  against  the  offinuier 
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on  the  testimony  of  the  slave  Besides,  what  value  can  be 
affixed  to  the  expurgatory  oath  of  a  man  who  can  have  acted 
towards  a  poor  slave  in  the  way  that  is  described  ? 

But  whether  the  law  of  Dominica  be  well  adapted  to  its 
object  or  not,  we  can  have  no  doubt  as  to  its  being  the  clear 
and  imperative  duty  of  the  Government  and  Parliament  of  this 
country  to  secure,  with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  the  general 
admissibility  of  the  evidence  of  slaves.  At  present,  their  evidenee 
is  universally  rejected  by  West*Indian  courts  (with  the  single 
almost  nugatory  exception  of  Dominica),  in  all  cases,  whether 
civil  or  criminal,  affecting  }>ersons  of  free  condition,  on  the  ex- 
press ground  of  their  being  unworthy  of  credit.  And  yet,  as  we 
have  already  shewn,  the  Jamaica  slave  code,  and  indeed  eveiy 
other  West'Indian  slave  code,  makes  them  competent  witnesses 
against  their  fellow-slaves  in  all  cases,  even  in  capital  cases ; 
and  this  without  the  sanction  of  any  form  of  adjuration  which 
they  consider  as  binding.  What  a  strange  anomaly  is  this  I 
Either  the  pretext  that  tlie  slaves  are  unworthy  of  credit  is  void 
of  foundation  ;  or  every  slave  who  is  tried  and  executed  on  the 
testimony  of  a  feHow-slave  is  cruelly  murdered.  But  we  shall 
be  told,  perhaps,  "  We  guard  against  false  evidence,  by  enacting 
(see  slave  law  of  Jamaica  of  1816,  section  84)  *  that»  in  case 
any  slave  shall,  with  evil  intent,  give  false  evidence  in  any  trial 
had  under  this  Act,  such  slave  or  slaves,  being  thereof  convicted, 
shall  suffer  the  same  punishment  as  the  person  or  persons  oa 
whose  trial  such  false  evidence  was  given,  would,  if  convicted, 
have  been  liable  to  suffer.'  **  And  why  should  not  the  same 
guard  be  equally  effectual  in  cases  affecting  persons  of  iiree 
condition  ?  We  admit,  indeed,  that  slaves  ought  not  to  be  made 
to  give  evidence  either  for  or  against  their  owners  (any  more 
than  a  wife  is  allowed  to  give  evidence  for  or  ag^nst  her  hu»* 
band),  unless  they  shall  first  have  been  enfranchised.  But  if 
even  the  Pariars  and  the  meanest  slaves  in  India  are  allowed  to 
give  evidence,  each  in  his  peculiar  way,  in  all  the  local  British 
courts ;  if  the  West  Jndian  slave  would  be  admitted  as  a 
petent  witness  in  Westminster  Hall,  subject  only  to  the 
kind  of  objection  to  which  an  Englishman  would  be  subject ; 
what  possible  reason  can  there  be  for  continuing  to  exclude  the 
testimony  of  slaves  from  our  courts  of  judicature  in  the  Wcat 
Indies!  There  can  be  no  great  risk  that  White  jmiea  aod 
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judifct  will  not  be  sufficiently  alow  la  gmog  \ 
teatimoiiy»  even  if  admitted ;  and,  without  a  qiiet tion,  unlew  it 
be  admitted,  the  result  of  the  best-framed  laws  of  amelioration 
and  protection  will  be,  what  the  Dominica  legislature  candidly 
states  to  have  been  the  result  of  such  laws  hitherto,  namely, 
that,  **  the  evidence  of  slaves  being  inadmissible,  the  enact- 
neats  have  proved  of  little  effect/' 


s. 

**  Noihing  can  be  wunre  tatiifacicry  ikon  tke$e  reports  (of  Go«^ 
vernors,  &c*)  to  shew  the  gradmal  and  comimaed  improve- 
meni  in  the  condition  of  the  ikaoesJ*  (p.  80.) 

To  judge  of  the  real  value,  however,  of  these  reports,  it.  ought 
to  be  known,  that  in  1700  and  1701  the  fc^lowiog  Admirals 
and  Governors  of  Colonies  were  examined  at  the  bar  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  respecting  the  condition  of  the  slaves, 
during  the  space  of  thirty  or  forty  years  prior  to  that  period  ; 
namely.  Admirals  Rodney,  Shuldham,  Hotham,  Barrington; 
Arbuthnot,  £dwards,  Parker,  Lambert,  and  Gardner ;  and 
Governors  Lord  Macartney,  Dalling,  Payne,  Campbell,  Orde, 
and  Parry.  AU  these  witnesses  (some  of  whom  also  eulo- 
gized even  the  Middle  Passage),  concurred  in  affirming,  that 
the  masters  were  humane  and  attentive;  that  the  slaves  were 
well  clothed  and  fed,  better  than  the  labouring  people  in  this 
country ;  that  their  treatment,  particularly  that  of  the  field 
Negroes,  was  mild  and  humane ;  that  they  had  never  known 
any  cruel  treatment;  that  the  lives  of  the  slaves  were  as  happy 
as  those  of  the  peasants  in  this  country-^nay,  said  some  of 
them,  infinitel)r  more  comfortable  than  that  of  the  labouring 
poor  in  Engknd,  or  any  other  part  of  the  world  they  knew ;— ^ 
that  no  more  labour  was  required  of  them  than  they  could 
well  bear ;  and  that  they  were  well  satisfied  with  their  coiidi- 
tioo^  and  always  cheerful.  Two  of  .these  witnesses  remarked, 
that  they  even  envied  the  condition  of  the  slaves,  and  wished 
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to  be  h  their  sitution :  tbej  wished  thein»elT^s  to  be  Negroetl 
This  testimooy,  ooncorrently  given  by  so  many  respectable 
men  in  1790^  is  much  stronger  in  favour  of  the  happiness  of 
the  slaves  of  that  period,  than  any  thing  adduced  by  Mr. 
Manryat  with  respect  to  their  condition  in  1817  and  16 18,  even 
after  twenty-seven  years  of  alleged  progressive  improvement. 
The  evidence  he  has  adduced  is  feebleness  itself^  when  com- 
pared with  the  strength  and  universality  of  the  eulogy  of  these 
older  witnesses ;  although  it  is  the  object  of  Mr.  Manyat's 
speech  to  shew  that  great  improvements  have  taken  place  since 
their  time.  If,  however,  great  improvements  have  since  taken 
place ;  and  if  it  nevertheless  be  true  that  the  Negroes  (men, 
women,  and  children)  are  still  mere  chattels, — the  absolute  pro- 
perty of  their  master,  who  may  at  pleasure  sell  or  transfer  them, 
or  even  expatriate  them  for  ever ;  that  they  may  be  sefated  or  sold 
for  his  debts ;  that  they  are  driven  by  the  whip  to  labour  for 
which  they  receive  no  wages ;  that  they  have  no  Sabbath,  and 
no  legal  marriage ;  that  their  flesh  may  be  lacerated  with  im- 
punity, to  the  extent  of  thirty*nine  lashes  of  the  cart-whip,  at 
the  bidding  of  an  individual,  their  master  or  his  delegate,  for 
any  offence,  or  for  no  offence ; — ^if  all  this  be  true  (and  if  it  be 
denied,  we  are  ready  to  prove  its  truth),  then  what  must  have 
been  their  state  thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  before  the  vaunted 
modem  improvements  had  even  been  thought  oft  And  yet^ 
before  they  had  been  thought  of,  we  have  testimony  upbn  testi- 
mony, even  to  satiety,  and  that  of  the  most  imposmg  descrip^ 
tion,  which  places  the  happiness  of  the  West-Indian  slave  so 
high  as  to  make  him  an  object  of  just  envy  to  the  British 
peasant.  How  is  this  phenomenon  to  be  explained  ?  It  admits 
of  an  easy  explanation,  if  it  were  necessary.  It  is  sufficient^ 
however,  for  our  present  purpose,  to  have  shewn  that  such 
testimony  was  actually  given  in  1790. — That,  at  the  same  time, 
the  testimony  was  incorrect  (the  witnesses  themselves,  however 
respectable,  having  some  how  or  other  been  deceived  as  to  the 
real  state  of  things),  cannot,— after  all  that  was  affirmed  in  this 
very  debate  on  the  subject  of  recent  improvement,  and  all  that 
was  nevertheless  admitted  respecting  the  actual  condition  of 
the  slave,-— cannot,  we  say,  be  any  longer  doubted. 

We  have  shewn  that  the  testimony  brought  forward  1^ 
Mr.  Mairyat  is  not  so  strong  and  decisive  in  favour  of  the 
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Mmaaity  of  the  West-Indian  system,  as  that  of  1700.  But, 
besides  this.  Ait  witnesses  are  not  all  what  he  alleges  them  to  be. 
He  affirms  them  to  be,  not  "  West-India  proprietors,  but  Go- 
vernors, who,  as  far  as  their  opinions  go,  must  speak  disintep- 
eatediy,  and  are  least  of  all  liable  to  be  influenced  by  colonial 
prejodices."  Of  the  seven  witnesses  he  has  produced,  how- 
ever, two — namely,  the  President  of  Tobago,  and  the  Assembly 
of  lamaica«-«re  interested  parties,  planters^  not  disinterested 
Governors.  General  Douglas,  instead  of  being  a  favourable, 
ia  an  adverse  witness.  There  are,  according  to  him,  many 
instaooes  of  the  reverse  of  just  and  kind  treatment,  and  some 
^  very  great  cruelly.  Governor  Probyn's  testimony  is  ren- 
dered of  less  importance,  not  only  by  his  very  brief  residence 
ui  the  West  Indies,  but  by  hb  having  treated  so  lightly  the 
flagrant  cruelties  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Rawlins.  (See  Papers  from 
St.  Kitts,  printed  by  the  House  of  Commons  in  1018.)  The 
semaining  witnesses  require  a  more  detailed  notice. 

Sir  Ralph  Woodibrd^s  evidence  confutes  itself.  He  tells  us, 
that  the  slaves  "  can,  if  they  choose,  with  very  liitie  troMe, 
amass  much  beyond  the  want$  of  the  utmost  ambition  or 
profligacy.'*  (p.  80.)  Surely  this  statement  is  mmch  beyond 
the  sober  tr^ik,  and  indicates  a  style  of  the  MimoH  exaggera^ 
tiofl.  Is  it  not  perfectly  plain,  that  if  the  slaves,  by  their 
labour  oa  tkeir  one  day  of  the  week,  can  amass  wealth,  the 
master,  who  has  the  absolute  command  and  usufruct  of  five  of 
their  days  at  the  least,  must  possess  the  means  of  exorbitant 
accnmulatioB.  If  the  slave's  one  day  can  be  turned  to  such 
good  account,  why  are  not  the  master's ^ve  made  equally  pro- 
fitable ?  The  profits  of  the  slaves,  be  it  remembered,  do  not 
vise  firom  the  payment  of  wages  by  the  master,  which  might 
subtract  from  his  gains,  but  from  the  culture  of  the  soil,  and 
the  sale  of  its  produce  ;  from  means,  that  is  to  say,  which  are 
cquaHy  accessible  to  the  master  as  to  the  slave.  The  same 
hands  which  oa  one  day  arc  capable  of  producing  such  immense 
setorns  from  the  soil  as  to  be  even  much  beyond  the  unmis  of 
wmUium  or  profiigaey — (the  limits  Sir  R.  Woodford  assigns 
la  these  are  not  obvious) — are  employed,  under  the  stimulaW 
lag  impulse  of  the  lash,  on  the  other  Jive  days,  on  the  same 
aott,  for  the  sole  benefit  of  the  master ;  and  yet  we  do  not  hear 
liMtt  |Im  plaateis  af  Trinidad  are  emriched  even  to  that  poiaC 

2d 
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which. is  neceasajry  for  the  satiifactioii  of  their  creditor!.  U 
shorty  the  statement  proves  itself,  on  (he  least  t'eflection^  to  be 
hasty,  and  ill-founded,  taken  up  perhaps  from  mere  loose  con^ 
versation  with  slave-holders,  and  certainly  without  having  beeft 
subjected  to  that  scrutiny  which  must  at  once  have  detected 
its  fallacy.  If  it  were  true,  it  would  only  serve  to  confimi^ 
what  is  already  indeed  sufficiently  established,  that  freekboor 
18  more  profitable,  nay,  infinitely  more  profitable,  than  da? e 
labour. 

No  man  doubts,  that  **  with  a  humane  owner  '*  a  Negro  may 
be  **  most  happy ;"  but  is  not  the  converse  of  this  propositioa 
equally  true,  that  with  an  inhumane  owner  hemn^f,  nay  must, 
be  unhappy  ?    Now,  what  is  charged  against  the  West-lndiaH 
system  is  precisely  this, — not  that  there  are  not  many  humaae 
masters ;  not  that  every  master  is  harsh  and  cruel,  and  makrft 
his  slaves  miserable,  but — that  every  master  may  be  banh  aad 
cruel,  and  may  make  his  slaves  miserable  wUk  impmniiy.     But 
then  comes  the  effectual  check  which  Sir  R.  Woodford  appre* 
Jiends  that  self-interest  imposes  on  the  abuse  of  tlie  master*! 
power.     But  do  men  never  mistake  or  neglect  their  interests? 
Are  they  always  sober,  always  dispassionate  1    Look  at  the 
cases  of  Rawlins,  Huggins,  Hodge,  Carty,  and  Bowen,  and  of 
-multitudes  besides. — Moreover,  is  it  always  clear  that  a  master'a 
pecuniary  interest  is  on  the  side  of  humanity  to  his  slaves?     la 
not  the  case  of  a  jobbing-g^ng,  for  example,  in  the  West 
Indies,  a  case  precisely  parallel  to  that  of  post-horses  id  Eng* 
land  ?    A  jobbing- master,  we  will  suppose,  receives  five  pounds 
an  acre  for  digging  land  into  cane  holes.    Is  it  not  a  matter  of 
mere  calculation  in  this  case,  as  in  .the  case  of  postrhoiMMi 
whether,  at  the  end  of   ten  years,  by  extracting  a  greater 
portion  of  labour  from  his  slaves  than  is  consistent  with  Iheir 
comfort  and  increase,  although  at  the  end  of  that  time  they  ma^ 
he  diminished  in  value,  he  may  not  be  richer  than  he  vopld 
be,  if  be  should  work  them  moderately,  feed  them  well,  aMt 
preserve  their  strength  and  value  unimpaired  ?     But  this  aofdid 
and  cruel  calculation  is  not  necessarily  confined  to  jobhingi» 
gangs.    Suppose  a  planter  to  purchase  land  in  Trioidad,  and 
to  remove  thither  from  some  neighbouring  island  a  gaog  of 
Negroes  for  its  cultivation.    Is  it  no  object  with  him  to^afft.^ 
whole  >ear*a.crop,  by  pieaaing  forward  the  cIcoDDi^iidplMlr 
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^liig  of  hii  laiid  ?  The  delay  of  a  month  or  two  may  be  rain  to 
iiiVy  should  the  proper  season  be  lost  for  planting.  Has  he 
then  BO  pecuniary  temptation  to  over-drive  his  slaves?  Sinular 
caaes^  cases  too  of  daily  occurrence,  might  be  multiplied. 

The  soundness  of  this  reasoning  is  curiously  illustrated  in  a 
Teport  of  the  Jamaica  Assembly  of  the  23d  November  1804,  from 
-which  it  appears  that  it  is  often  deemed  by  planters  their  in- 
terest to  extend  their  sugar  cultivation  far  beyond  their  means, 
in  the  hope  of  extricating  themselves  by  a  great  effort  from  their 
pecuniary  difficulties ;  as  a  large  crop  may  procure  them  further 
advances  of  capital,  in  the  way  of  loan.  Even  at  the  present 
moment,  the  planters  of  all  the  islands  are  telling  Parliament, 
in  their  petitions,  that  unless  they  can  get  a  better  price  for 
their  sugars  their  slaves  must  starve ;  in  other  words,  that  it  has 
txased  to  be  their  interest  to  feed  their  slaves  and  to  prevent 
their  starving.  And  yet  all  this  is  said  in  the  face  of  Sir  R. 
'Woodford's  statement  (and  similar  statements  have  been  made 
by  many  of  the  Colonial  Assemblies),  that  the  slaves  can,  if 
they  choose,  with  very  lit  tie  trouble,  amass  much  beyond  the  wants 
of  the  utmost  ambition  or  profligacy.  Nay,  the  Assembly  of 
Jamaica,  who  now  tell  us  their  slaves  must  starve  if  the  price  of 
sugar  is  not  enhanced,  in  their  report  of  1810  gravely  assured  us 
'*  that  one  day^s  labour  in  Jamaica  will  produce  as  much  food 
as  twenty-five  could  raise  in  Europe."  Now,  as  the  populatioQ 
of  Europe  do  contrive,  in  the  313  working  days  of  the  year, 
to  raise  food  enough  to  prevent  their  starving,  it  follows,  that, 
by  applying  a  twenty-fifth  part  of  that  time,  or  twelve  days 
and  a  half  in  the  year,  to  the  growth  of  provisions,  the  slaves 
in  Jamaica  would  at  least  escape  being  starved:  and  that  by 
giving  them  the  Sundays,  and  a  few  days  beside,  they  would  be 
plaeed  in  the  same  enviable  condition  which  Sir  R.  Woodford 
describes  as  being  that  of  the  slaves  of  Trinidad.  And  yet,  while 
the  slave,  with  his  scanty  fragment  of  time,  hus  thus  the  means 
of  wealth  completely  in  his  power,  the  master,  who  has  the 
absolute  controul  and  disposal  of  the  remainder  of  his  time,  can 
scarcely  contrive  to  exist  on  its  produce  !  1 1  Such  are  the  tales 
bj  which  the  Parliament  and  people  of  England  have  been, 
and  continue  to  be,  beguiled,  with  respect  to  West-Indian 
vkvrry.  Is  it  not  perfectly  obvious  that  one  of  two  things  must 
telkc  ca8e,^^ither  that  the  statenentof  the  Jamaica  Assembly 
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/of  1616  is  tMitnie»  or  that  there  is  ao  tnith  in  thd  stateaeatb 
.which  affirm  that  the  slaves  most  starve  if  the  price  of  siigMr 
is  not  eahaoced  ?  We  cannot,  think  so  ill  of  the  West^Indiaa 
planters  as  to  believe  that  they  would  permit  their  slaves  ta 
starve,  when,  according  to  their  own  shewing,  the  applica* 
tion  of  a  few  days'  labour  in  the  year  would  effectually  obviate 
the  possibility  of  such  aa  evil,  and  even  load  the  slaves  with 
abundance* 

Sir  R.  Woodford  tells  us  further,  that  "  the  comforts  of  the 
slaves  depend  upon  themselves  and  their  own  industry,  aad 
their  health  upon  their  own  imprudences ''—but  then  comes  a 
fatal  OR — ''  cr  the  quantum  of  work  they  are  required  to  perw 
form."  What,  then,  shall  secure  them  and  their  comforts  and 
their  health  against  this  fatal  alternative?  Against  this  there b 
DO  security^  even  in  Trinidad,  although  its  institutioos  are  mora 
favourable  to  Negro  hsppiness  than  those  of  any  other  of  otr 
colonies.  But  that  island  is  cun^d  (and  a  curse  it  is,  where  its 
produce  is  to  be  extracted  by  means  of  whip-driven  slaves) 
with  a  richer  soil,  which,  making  Negro  labour  there  company 
lively  more  profitable  than  in  the  other  islands,  feads  to  a 
severer  exaction  of  it.  To  this  cause  mainly,  we  beiieve,  ia 
to  be  attributed  the  dreadful  waste  of  African  life  which  has 
tsken  place  in  Trinidad  since  it  became  a  British  colony;  a  waste 
perhaps  equalling,  if  not  surpassing,  any  thing  yet  known  even 
in  the  annais  of  West-Indian  planterahip. 

But  the  most  extraordinary  statement  on  the  part  of  Sir 
R.  Woodford  remains  to  be  noticed.  *'  1  have  frefmmiig^  ha 
says,  "  known  cases  of  Negroes  preferring  to  oontinae  alavca^ 
rather  than,  with  ample  means,  to  purchase  thdr  freedon»  or 
even  to  accept  it."  We  must  frankly  say  that  we  do  «ol 
believe  this  statement,  though,  without  doubt.  Sir  R.  WoodCsid 
is  persuaded  of  its  truth.  We  trust  that,  in  the  next  bcssmmi  off 
Parliament,  the  Governor  of  Trinidad  will  be  required  to  pro* 
duce  the  names  of  the  Negroes  whom  he  has  freqmaUfy  kaam 
to  prefer  continuing  slaves,  **  rather  than.  With  ample  meaa%  to 
purchase  their  freedom,  or  even  to  accept  it;"  and  that  he 
will  add  to  their  names  their  age,  sex,  place  of  residence,  a|Ml 
j|>eculiar  circumstances  (for  such  instances  of  rare  felicity  ought 
not  to  be  concealed);  specifying  also,  whether  their. prefmag 
to  continue  slaves  themsebca  did  not  arise  fioM  their  fatb* 


ID  mtfUoj  Otir  •'  avple  wnm''  k  WMltwi»lt  ikdr 
duldren  firoin  slaTery.  It  u  notorious,  that  ml  the  Bay  of  Hob* 
dUnraa^  for  inctance,  a  large  majority  of  those  slaves  who  sitain, 
fate*  IB  life,  the  means  of  parehasiBf  their  freedom^  ehoasa 
to  employ  those  means  in  purchasisg  the  ftcedom  of  tfativ 
chiUrea  rather  thaa  their  own. 

This  statement  of  Sir  R.Woodferd  b  the  more  cxtraofdiaaiyy 
becanse  it  is  well  known  that  at  Trinidad  there  is  bo  general 
ittdisposition  in  the  slaves  to  procure  or  to  accept  manu* 
aussioB.  The  proportion  in  that  island  of  free  Blacks  baA 
Coloured  Persons  to  the  sla^  population,  b  thsee  times  as  gieal 
as  in  any  other  colony,  and  ten  times  as  great  as  in  some. 

On  the  whole,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  evidence  of  Sir 
E«  Weodlbrd  (whom  Mr,  Marryat  mistakenly  represents  aa  a 
Borrespondent  of  the  Afiricsn  Institution)  does  not  very  co»» 
clusively  or  satisfactorily  establish  the  points  which  iC  has  hasB 
Adduced  to  snbstautiate. 

'  With  respect  to  Mr.  Marryat's  remainiBg  witnesses,  ColoBsl 
Maawett  aad  Colonel  Arthur,  they  are  rather  Bnfortunately 
Kshosen.  The  delusion  under  which  their  first  letters,  quoted  by 
Mc«  Marryat,  were  written,  was  soon  dispelked.  Colonel  Mmmi^ 
well  shortly  a/iter  found  it  aecessary  to  interfere  in  behalf  of  the 
oppressed  slaves ;  but  many  of  his  eflForts  were  frustrated  by  the 
perverse  oppositioB  of  the  colonists*  H»  conduct  in  briBging 
craelty  to  light,  and  endeavouring  also  ta  bring  it  to  pnoisb* 
meat,  was  presented  by  the  grand  jmy  of  Dominiea  an  a 
BBisaBce;  nor  was  it  less  obBOZjous  to  the  House  of  Assembly  of 
imt  island.  In  short,  he  was  almost  uniformly  oppooed  im  Ua 
efforts  to  abate  and  punish  oppression. 
*■  As  for  the  more  matured  views  of  Colonel  Arthur  lespecthiff 
the  ttm\  state  of  colonial  bondage,  it  is  only  necessary  to  refer 
t»Mr..Bnaton*s  reply  (p.  109),  and  to  the  fresh  correspondence 
with  Lard  Bafthurst,  which  was  ordered  by  the  House  of  Com-*" 
noBS  to  be  printed  on  the  16th  of  June  lasa.  A  part  of  thai 
oarrespondence  has  already  been  inserted  in  Appendix  B. ; 
hot  as  it  ia  of  some  importance  to  appreciste  accurately  IfaA 
v«hM  of  the  statements  so  triumphantly  made  respecting  West- 
ladum  improvement,  we  shall  not  hesitate  to  take  from  it  pomo 
fulhpt  eitaurts, 
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Atrgiiif  tfie  Joiy.  JB  na  wty  wbalefcr  adtwied  to  Hm  diml* 
ful  instrument  with  which  the  punishment  had  been  inflicted  ; 
to  the  poor  slave's  ear  haviaf  been  cattbroagh;  to  the  fright- 
fbl  blows  en  her  fsce^  or  to  the  confinement  in  chains  (efeiy 
part  of  which  is  illegal  by  the  consolidated  alave-actof  Jamaica^ 
which  is  by  the  law  professed  to  be  acknowledged  in  the  coorta 
6f  this  settlement^  aMtmgh  ihs  adit  not  m  the  eoaalry),  but 
briefly  observed,  that  6y  law  every  owmer  too*  jmdified  im 
fiminkmg  to  the  eaiewl  of  thirty-rnxM  ladieMf  and  therefore  tho 
only  point  ibr  the  coasideraition  of  the  jury  was.  Whether  a 
greater  number  of  lashes  had  been  inflicted  in  the  present  case  ? 

WlTHOOT    Tiya     MINUTES    HESITATION    TUB    PRI80Na& 
WAS  ACQUITTBD  1 1  ** 

Again,   on  the  28th  September  ld21.  Colonel  Arthof 
writes: 

=**  On  the  11th  instant,  I  received  the  enclosed  report,  No^  1^ 
from  the  ofiicer  of  police,  statiag  the  illegal  puaishaient  ha 
had  been  required,  by  Mr.  Bowen,  «  magistrate,  to  inflict  on 
one  of  bis  slaves ;  -and  ako  detailing  a  imwt  aevere  paoishmeal 
wMch  be  bad  In  part  carried  into  effect  at  the  mstaace  of  the 
Bench,  bat  with  the  further  exeeatioa  of  which  he  liesitated  ^ 
ptoceed,  as  it  appeared  to  him  contrary  to  law.  Immediately 
on  receiving  this  information  1  addressed  the  magistrates,  inr 
fnrroing  them,  I  was  sorry  to  find,  on  a  bare  commitment* 
trhhaot  any  trial  et  evidence  whatever,  a  veiy  severe. punish* 
BMiit  had  beea  ordered  on  four  slaves,  and  intimating,  it  was 
vnknown  to  me  that  any  power  was  vested  in  the  Beach  t# 
cause  punishment  to  be  so  sanunarily  inflicted.  I  requested 
some  explanation  on  the  subject. 

^  la  their  reply  the  Bench  endeavanred  to  gloss  over  Uit 
matter  as  well  as  they  could,  setting  forth,  that  the  trial  of 
slaves  by  jury  was  a  heavy  expense  to  the  country ;  that  fktif 
had  acted  with  no  intention  of  infiringing  the  laws  of  the  settle* 
meat,  or  the  rights  of  the  slaves ;  that  under  a  heavy  pcaal^ 
whether  competent  or  not,  they  were  ^obliged  to  act  as  ioagis*> 
trates,  and  consequently,  their  fellow-aettlers  always  vkawd 
their  conduct,  when  not  strictly  regular,  with  every  indalgence* 

**  Although  their  proceeding  was  in  direct  vioktioa  of  the 
law,  I  animadverted  upon  it  in  milder  terras  thaa  1  ahouM 
alhinl4sa  bava  baaa  dispoaedtoiiava  dtaaa,  Qnaa  thaiaqma- 


tfion-  that  two  of  the  mftgistratet  (it  being  their  fint  ycor  in  office^ 
•loight  have  acted  without  conaideratioir,  under  the  infloenoe  of 
Mr.  Bowea»  who,  as  an  older  magistrate^  was  weJl  acquuated 
with  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  court;  and  to  whom,  from 
his  well-known  character,  I  could  have  no  hesitation  in  refer- 
ring the  whole  matter,  although  it  was  difficult  in  such  a  case 
officially  to  attach  the  hlame  where  I  felt  it  ought  to  have 
rested ;  I  did  so,  however,  as  Aur  as  I  could  with  propriety, 
and  also  directed  all  the  poor  slaves  to  be  instantly  liberated 
and  delivered  up  to  their  respective  owners. 

**  In  the  course  of  investigating  this  flagrant  attempt  opoa 
the  rights  of  the  slaves,  I  was  led  to  the  knowledge  of  Mr. 
Bowen  having  confined  the  poor  slave  in  chains  in  his  own 
premises,  whom  the  police  officer  had  refused  to  place  in  that 
situation  in  the  jail ;  and  an  affidavit  made  before  one  of  the 
magistrates  of  his  general  cruelty  and  inhumanly  was  at  the 
same  time  laid  before  me.  Having  fully  ascertained  the  unex* 
ceptionable  character  of  the  complainant,  and  made  every  in- 
vesUgation  which  prudence  could  suggest,  I  determined  to  issue 
a  search-warrant,  and  your  Lordship  will  perceive  by  the  return 
of  the  officer  of  police  on  the  back  of  the  warrant  that  the 
slaves  were  found  ckMed  in  the  manner  described  in  the 
affidavit 

**  The  warrant  having  been  examined  on  the  following 
morning  by  the  Bench,  Mr.  Bowen  was  ordered  for  trial  on  the 
26th  instant ;  but  I  must  here  observe,  that  although  the  evi- 
dence on  the  examinatioB  was  most  clear  and  distinct,  the 
majority  of  the  three  magbtrates  deemed  it  so  very  doubtful 
whether  the  offence  could  be  considered  a  breach  of  any  law» 
Off  irhetber  there  bad  been  any  further  punishment  inflicted  by 
Mr.  Bowen  than  an  owner  was  justified  in  giving  his  slave,  that 
tbey  were  much  disposed  to  question  the  propriety  of  any  pro- 
secntion ;  this,  of  course,  convinced  me  of  the  feeling  and  dis- 
position of  the  Bench. 

**  In  order  that  I  might  be  under  no  error  from  misrepresent 
UAon,  I  atteoKled  the  trial,  and  the  following  circumstances 
were  most  oksfrly  and  disthictly  proved,  indeed  not  denied ; 
Ant  on  the  bare  suspicion  of  having  made  away  with  some 
haiidkerehiefs  committed  to  her  care  to  dispose  of,  a  poor 
fcmaie  slave  wan  tied  up  by  citder  of  her  owner  and  severely 

2  B 
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flogfedy  and  then  handcuffed  and  iihackled»  placed  in  an  old 
store,  infested  with  vermin  and  the  noisome  flies  of  this  country. 
After  being  io  this  situation  for  five  days  and  nights,  Serjeant 
Rush,  a  military  pensioner,  interceded  with  Mr.  Bowen  for  her 
release,  and  having  pledged  himself,  if  the  handkerchiefs  were 
not  found,  to  pay  the  exorbitant  sum  demanded,  the  poor 
creature  was  liberated  on  Sunday  about  mid-day.  On  the  fol- 
lowing morning  she  left  her  owner's  house  to  make  her  com- 
plaint and  seek  redress :  for  this,  and  on  no  other  ground  what- 
ever, she  was  again  seized  upon,  tied  down  on  her  belly  to  the 
ground,  her  arms  and  legs  being  stretched  out,  and  secured  to 
four  stakes  with  sharp  cords,  and  in  this  shocking  attitude,  in 
the  heat  of  the  sun,  exposed  before  the  men  in  a  perfect  state 
of  nature,  she  was  again  severely  flogged,  in  presence  of  her 
inhuman  master  and  his  brother,  upou  her  back  and  posteriors, 
and  then  sent  back  to  her  place  of  torment,  and  there  again 
confined  in  handcuffs  and  chp.ins,  and  subsisted  on  the  wretched 
pittance  of  twenty  plantains  and  two  mackarel  per  week  for 
above  fourteen  days.  Occasionally,  indeed,  it  appeared,  the 
miserable  being  was  led  out  by  day,  and  chained  to  a  tree  in 
the  yard,  and  there  compelled  to  wash.  This,  my  Lord,  was 
an  offence  for  which  the  magistrates  could  find  no  law  on  which 
to  charge  the  jury,  nor  the  jury  any  under  which  to  find  the 
prisoner  guilty !  Most  truly,  indeed,  was  it  observed  by  the 
advocate,  in  open  court,  that  if  they  rejected  the  consolidated 
slave-law  of  Jamaica,  which  by  custom  and  usage  had  been 
considered  for  years  as  the  law  of  the  settlement,  he  shuddered 
to  remind  them  that  there  was  the  Act  of  21st  Geo.  dd,  chap. 
67,  which  protected  even  brutes  from  inhumanity.  , 

**  The  case  of  the  male  slaves  actually  apprehended  by  the 
ofllicer  of  police,  handcuffed,  shackled,  and  loaded  with  an 
enormous  cattle-chain,  in  the  very  dwelling  of  this  magistrate, 
I  need  not  in  this  dispatch  enlarge  upon.  If  the  enormity 
against  the  poor  female  was  no  violation  of  the  law,  this  of 
course  could  not  be  deemed  illegal. 

"  The  slaves  in  this  country  have,  for  some  time  past»  ap- 
peared to  require  no  incentive  to  agitate  their  already  irritated 
minds ;  and  therefore  to  quiet  in  some  degree  the  alarm  which 
will  no  doubt  quickly  spread  amongst  them,  of  their  being 
thus  deprived  of  all  protection,  I  have,  aftemssembliog  the 
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members  of  the  supreme  court  as  a  council,  this  day  issued  a 
proclamatioD  in  his  Majesty's  name,  declaring  the  consolidated 
slaTe-law  of  Jamaica  to  be  in  force  until  others  are  enacted, 
copy  of  which«  with  my  letter  to  the  magistrates,  I  beg  to 
submit,  and  of  which  I  trust  your  Lordship  will  approve.  The 
measure  will  no  doubt  be  offensive  enough  to  Mr.  Bowen  and 
liis  partisans,  and  to  many  others  who  have  always  manifested 
the  most  violent  opposition  to  any  interference  with  the  deal- 
ings of  owners  with  their  slaves ;  but  I  regard  them  with  in- 
difference  in  comparison  to  the  manifest  injustice  and  cruelty 
of  abandoning  all  the  slaves  to  the  mercy  of  their  proprietors, 
klihougk  I  still  hope  tkert  are  many  who  treat  them  with  all  the 
and  humanity  consistent  with  their  state  of  bondage.'* 


« 
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"  Enclosure  No.  1,  in  Colonel  Arthurs,  of  28lh  Sept.,  1821. 
Sir,  «  Belize,  Hoodnras,  11th  September  1821. 

I  beg  leave  to  acquaint  you,  that  on  the  4th  instant  it  was 
reported  to  me  that  M.  W.  Bowen,  Esq.  a  magistrate,  had  sent 
a  slave  of  his,  by  the  name  of  Guy,  to  the  common  gaol,  with 
orders  to  the  constable  that  he,  Guy,  should  be  worked  on  the 
public  works  with  the  convicts  in  chains.  Conceiving  that  the 
order  was  irregular,  coming  from  only  one  magistrate,  and  he 
being  the  proprietor  of  the  slave,  I  gave  directions  to  the  con- 
stable not  to  pay  any  attention  to  the  order  until  I  saw  the 
gentleman  myself,  it  being  my  intention  to  state  my  reason  for 
not  complying  with  his  order ;  but  being  unfortunately  unwell, 
1  did  not  see  him  until  the  10th  instant,  when  a  meeting  of  the 
magistrates  took  place  at  the  Court-house,  where,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  two  other  magistrates,  M.  W.  Bowen,  Esq.  told  me, 
that  he  had  taken  his  slave  out  of  gaol  in  consequence  of  di- 
rections given  by  me  for  his  not  being  worked  in  chains  on  the 
public  works.  Upon  my  replying  to  him,  that  without  the 
■anciion  of  the  bench  I  did  not  think  myself  authorized  to 
punish  a  slave  in  that  manner  at  the  instance  of  his  master,  he 
said  that  he  conceived  that  an  order  from  any  magistrate  was 
sufficient  authority  for  me.  To  this  the  other  two  magistrates 
made  no  kind  of  observation,  and  consequently  I  am  left  in 
ike  very  delicate  situation  of  questioning  the  orders  of  a  ma- 
gistrate, or  violating  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  laws  of  the 
•ettlemeot. 
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**  I  beg  abo  to  itate»  that  four  nioaway  slaves  were  delivered 
into  the  charge  of  the  coostable  on  the  dd  instant,  two  of 
which,  named  Hero  and  Marriott,  belong  to  the  estate  of  the 
late  S.  Bumaham,  John  to  George  and  James  Hyde,  and 
Glasgow  to  Mr.  John  Young.  The  three  former  were  broogbt 
from  the  northward  by  some  Spaniaids ;  the  latter  was  deli- 
vered by  Mr.  Harrison,  a  clerk  to  Messrs.  Yoong  and 
Wright,  requesting  that  he  might  be  kept  in  gaol  until  Mr* 
Wright  came  down  the  river.  On  the  6th  instant  they  west 
brought  by  an  order  of  the  magistrates  before  the  bencb^ 
and  without  any  trial  whatever,  they  (the  four)  were  ordered 
to  bo  imprisoned  and  worked  in  chains  on  the  public  works  fist 
two  months,  and  to  receive  a  corporal  punishment  of  ISB 
lashes  each,  at  four  separate  times,  a  part  of  which  sentence 
has  been  carried  bto  execution ;  but  I  feel  so  uncomfortable 
in  proceeding  with  the  further  punishment  of  these  people, 
under  the  impression  that  they  have  not  been  regulariy  tried, 
that  I  must  beg  with  great  submission  to  bring  this  represent 
tation  under  your  consideration. 

<•  To  Colonel  Arthur,**  &c.    "  Wm.  S.  Eve,  Officer  of  Police.*' 

Besides  Uiese  and  other  instances  of  unpunished  cruelty, 
Colonel  Arthur  enters  at  large  into  the  case  of  a  number  of 
poor  Indians,  who  had  been  most  uqjustly  and  cruelly  reduced 
to  bondage : — "  these  poor  Indians  had  been  hunted  down  and 
absolutely  smoked  out  of  the  holes  and  cafes  in  which  they  had 
taken  refuge."  (HimdMraM  Papen,  p.  W,)  An  inquiry  was  in- 
stituted, and  the  right  of  these  people  to  their 'freedom  olearlgr 
proved,  and  yet  it  was  the  determination  of  the  Hondnras 
colonists  not  to  give  them  up  but  hy  compulsion.  Thecaae  now 
awaits  the  decision  of  his  Miyesty's  government,  and  aa  to  the 
course  they  will  pursue  no  doubt  can  possibly  exist. 

We  conceive  we  have  said  enough  to  shew  how  utteriy  the 
evidence  adduced  by  Mr.  Marryat  fails  in  proving  the  point 
which  he  wished  to  establish,  namely,  "  the  gradual  and 
tinned  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  slaves.^' 

It  is  perhaps  unimportant  to  remark,  that  even  the 
that  Governor  Maxwell  was  appointed  to  the  govtmmeni  of 
Dominica  through  the  interest  of  Mr.  Wilbofime,  ia  iko* 
gether  incorrect. 


k 
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T. 

*'  Do  not  theie  official  rejHfrU  refute  the  cahumiiei  thrown  oui 
hf  tome  honourable  Memben,^  **  and  particulars  Mr.  Wil- 
berforce's  aisertion,  *  that  the  $y9tem  of  Slavery  in  the  Wes$ 
Bidie»  ii  a  tyutem  of  the  siofi  unpreoedenied  degradaium 
a»iunrelenJtmg  cruelty V^'  (p.  81.) 

Wb  answer,  with  the  most  perfect  confidence,  that  thej  do  no 
such  thing.  The  statements  in  the  note  immediately  preceding, 
to  go  no  farther,  and  to  say  nothing  at  present  of  the  varioos 
Loheient  attributes  of  Negro  slavery  as  it  now  exists  in  the  West 
Indies,  sufiicientiy  establish,  in  its  full  extent,  even  the  stroi^p 
boguage  which  Mr.  Wilberforce  has  employed. 


u. 

Mr.  BemaVe  Speech* 

We  took  ao  early  opporUuy ty  of  IranaaiitlHig  our  report  of  his 
speiech  to  Hr.  BsRNiiL  for  hit  correction.  A  severe  faipily 
afliction,  which  we  deeply  deplore,  prevented  hit  returning  H 
lo  US  immediately ;  iand  we  were  under  the  neceuity  of  subiti- 
tating  Ihe  very  meagre  report  of  it  which  appeared  in  the 
public  prints  of  the  day.  Mr.  Bern AL,  hpwcver,  having  fiince 
had  the  kindness  to  send  back  our  more  full  report,  with  bis 
cotaections,  we  feel  it  due  to  him  and  to  ourselves  to  insert  it 
cDlire  in  this  place.    It  is  as  follows :— - 


^  I  had  Ihought,  Sir,  at  the  commenocflient  of  this  debate, 
tiiat»to  all  appearance  we  were  advancing  towards  the  poiat  of 
^oeciiiatioo,  and  that  every  subject  of  irritation  would  Ibis 
Mfht  hwse  been  avoided .    But  I  wouU  ask,  whathts  ifajs^toj^ifis 
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my  honourable  and  learned  Friend  below  me  (Mr.  Brougham) 
has  advanced,  are  calculated  to  lead  to  the  results  which  I 
believed  he  had  sincerely  at  heart  ?  The  honourable  Member 
for  Bristol  (Mr.  Bright)  I  think  acted  not  with  that  discretion 
which  be  usually  displays,  in  bringing  forward,  and  creating 
a  ducussion  with  respect  to,  the  contents  of  certain  pamphlets 
which  he  read  in  part  to  the  House  ;  but  I  must  say,  that  the 
honourable  Member  for  Winchelsea  should  not,  on  such  ac- 
count, have  opened  the  attack  which  he  has  just  made,  and 
that  he  should  have  abstained  from  indulging  in  such  declama- 
tion. I  would  appeal  to  the  House,  whether  the  honourable 
Member  for  Winchelsea  (although  he  has  truly  pointed  out 
the  manifest  distinction  which  exists  between  the  situations  of 
the  owner  of  an  estate  in  the  West  Indies,  and  the  landed 
proprietor  in  England)  has  not  insidiously  made  an  attack  upon 
the  West-India  proprietors  in  general ;  and  particularly  when 
he  instituted  that  comparison  between  the  masters  of  slaves  and 
the  owners  of  post-horses  ?  I  would  ask  my  honourable  and 
learned  Friend,  if  he  can,  upon  reflection,  consider  that  this 
was  a  sally  of  declamation  he  ought  to  have  indulged  in,  if  he 
sincerely  wished  to  prevent  irritation  1 

**  My  honourable  and  learned  Friend  has  asked.  What  has 
been  done  in  the  way  of  amelioration  or  improvement  since  the 
abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade?  I  am  unwilling,  at  this  late 
hour  of  the  night,  to  trouble  the  House  by  going  through  a 
long  detail  of  facts,  running  over  a  period  of  so  many  years  ; 
but  I  would  tell  him,  that  I  know  much,  very  much,  has  beea 
done  since  the  abolition,  and  particularly  in  the  island  of 
Jamaica.  I  would  ask  him,  whether  he  does  not  remember 
that  the  Consolidated  Slave  Code,  containing  upwards  of  an 
hundred  clauses,  underwent,  in  1817,  a  complete  revision  id 
the  Legislature  of  Jamaica  ?  If  my  honourable  and  learned 
Friend  should  answer,  '  I  know  of  no  laws  having  been 
enacted,'  I  can  only  reply  by  directly  asserting  what  I  have 
been  informed  and  believe  to  be  the  fact,  though  that  asser* 
tion  may,  of  course,  again  be  met  by  replication.  If  the 
honourable  and  learned  Gentleman  should  say,  that  the  West- 
India  colonies  have  not  made  any  new  laws,  such  a  statementt. 
I  am  assured  by  those  who  are  well  informed  on  the  subject^ 
nay  be  met  by  a  complete  denial.    My  honourable  and  learned 
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Friendy  loi  perhaps  in  the  most  fair  or  candid  maniiery  has 
referred  to  some  advertisements  relating  to  run-away  Negroes 
in  the  Jamaica  Gaaettes,  and  which  he  has  read  as  it  were  to 
excite  the  attention  of  the  House*    Was  it,  I  ask,  worthy  of 
the  serious  cause  he  advocates  1  was  it  worthy  of  bis  reputation 
and  talents,  upon  a  question  of  this  vital  importance,  to  aim  at 
directing  the  attention  of  the  House  to  these  points;  and  to  call 
down  the  ridicule,  the  contempt,  the  disgust  of  honourable 
Members,  by  stating,  from  these  public  newspapers,  that  a 
young  Negro  girl  was  branded  upon  the  top  of  her  right 
shoulder,  and  other  circumstances  of  the  like  nature;  and  from 
thence  to  maintain,  that  Negroes  were  sold  in  the  market  like 
§o  many  horned  cattle  1    My  honourable  and  learned  Friend 
has  been  pleased  to  comment  upon  the  controul  to  which  the 
Negro  population  is  subjected.     But  is  it  our  fault  as  West- 
India  proprietors  ?    Are  we  to  blame  because  we  are  placed  in 
this  situation  ?    Have  not  the  successive  Governments  of  the 
mother  country  sanctioned  it?    I  would  ask  my  honourable 
and  learned  Friend,  whether  he  thinks  it  just  or  candid  to  call 
in  the  aid  of  ridicule,  by  introducing  topics  which  can  have  no 
other  effect  than  to  cast  an  unmerited  share  of  odium  upon  the 
unfortunate  West-India  planters,  and  to  excite  strong  feelings 
of  irritation  1    Amongst  a  Black  and  Coloured  slave  population* 
consisting  of  nearly  340,000  beings  (as  I  believe  may  now  be 
the  case  in  Jamaica),  there  always  must  be  found  a  number  of 
run-away  slaves.    The  fact  cannot  be  for  a  moment  disputed. 
''  Without  detaining  the  House  at  any  length,  I  would  beg  to 
call  its  attention,  and  also  that  of  my  honourable  and  learned 
Friend,  to  a  well-digested  Report  made  in  1816,  and  drawn  up 
with  great  labour  and  talent,  by  a  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Assembly  of  Jamaica.    By  consulting  that  excellent  Report,  it 
will  be  found  that  very  few  impediments  (if  any)  are  thrown  in 
the  way  of  the  Negro's  obtaining  justice,  who  asserts  his  right 
or  title  to  freedom,  should  the  same  be  contested  ;  and  it  will 
appear,  by  a  few  minutes'  inspection  of  this  Report,  that  the 
laws  do  not  leave  the  Negro  so  destitute  of  protection  as  may 
be  commonly  supposed.    A  Negro  asserting  his  right  to  free- 
dom^  in  the  island  of  Jamaica,  may  bring,  an  action  in  a  court 
of  justice  to  tr}'  and  enforce  such  right;  and  should  he  fail 
therein,  he  may  institute  other  proceedings  for  such  purpose. 
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A^pralt  are  alie  allowed  to  the  Megroer^  onder  the  laws  of 
Jamaica ;  and  until  tbe  appeal  be  keard  and  deteroiioed  the 
Negro  has  a  right  to  enjoy  his  liberty.  In  this  able  Report  will 
be  found  the  evidence  of  the  Attoraey*Qenertl  of  Jamaica^ 
who  deposed  to  the  fact  that  many  aetions  of  trespass  have 
been  entertained  on  the  part  of  Negroes  or  Coloured  persons, 
for  the  purpose  of  asserting  their  right  of  freedom,  and  who 
by  these  means  recovered,  against  those  opposing  such  cUiims, 
damages  to  the  amount  of  260/.  in  some  cases.  In  almost 
every  case  where  an  action  of  trespass  has  been  brought,  or  a 
writ  de  hamine  replegtando  has  been  sued  out,  the  pkiaiiflRi 
claiming  their  rights  have  obtained  redress. 

''  My  honourable  and  learned  Friend  has  also  asked.  Why 
will  not  the  House  of  Assembly  of  Jamaica  pass  a  law  to  attach 
the  Negro  to  the  soil)  At  this  advanced  time  of  the  night,  it 
would  be  unwise  for  me  to  enter  into  a  detail  of  the  whole 
of  the  reasons  which  I  have  understood  have  actuated  that 
Assembly  in  not  proeeedfng  to  frame  such  an  enactment.  Bat 
my  honourable  and  learned  Friend,  I  must  say,  has  made  the 
most  unfair  comparison  between  the  system  of  culture  pursued 
with  respect  to  the  soil  of  a  northern  climate  like  England, 
and  that  followed  upon  the  plantations  in  a  tropical  country 
like  the  West  Indies,  The  vegetable  provisions  of  the  Negro, 
which  have  been  alluded  to,  are  raised  upon  a  soil  far  different 
from  that  on  which  the  sugar-cane  is  grown.  They  are  cul- 
tivated upon  two  distinct  soils;  and  I  would  remind  my  honour- 
able  aiKl  learned  Friend  (if  he  has  looked  at  the  Report  to 
which  I  have  before  alluded),  that  it  is  particularly  mentioned 
therein,  that  a  fair  proportion  of  estates  in  Jamaica  are  coffee 
plantations.  The  honourable  and  learned  Gentleman  does  not 
seem  to  be  aware,  in  considering  tbe  question  of  attaching  the 
Negro  to  the  soil,  that  the  frequent  hurricanes  which  occur  in 
the  West  Indies,  in  time,  often  wash  or  force  away  the  soil, 
and  particularly  upon  coffee  properties,  and  that  in  such  cases 
the  plantations  are  oftentimes  afterwards  not  worth  kei^ 
ing  op.  The  unfortunate  beings  then  lef^  on  the  estatet,  if 
legally  and  absolutely  attached  to  the  soil,  would  be  eompelkd 
to  remain,  at  the  risk  of  starvation.  When,  therefore,  my 
honourable  and  learned  Friend  asks  why  this  is  not  done,  why 
the  Negro  is  not  absolutely  attached  to  the  soil ;  1  reply,  that 
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if  I  had  time,  and  it  were  not  for  the  danger  of  exhaostiog  the 
patieuce  of  the  House,  I  could  give  him  most  full  and  satit^ 
factory  reasons  to  prove  that  the  Assembly  of  Jamaica  have 
been  justified  in  pausing  before  they  adopted  such  a  plan. 

''  I  am  very  willing  to  allow  to  my  honourable  and  learned 
Friend,  that  there  are  certainly  evils  of  serious  magnitude 
inherent  in  the  state  of  slavery  in  the  West  Indies ;  but  I  would 
firmly  contend  (and  I  think  every  reasonable  man  who  has 
thought  on  the  subject  must  be  willing  to  allow)  that  as  the 
West-India  colonists  have  not  been  placed  in  the  situation  in 
which  they  now  stand  without  the  direct  and  solemn  authority 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  mother  country,  and  the  most  express 
encouragement  on  the  part  of  the  British  Government,  it  is  only 
their  due,  it  would  only  be  an  act  of  mere  and  positive  justice 
towards  them,  if  the  Legislature  should  now  think  proper  to 
take  their  property  into  its  own  hands,  and  to  submit  it  to  a 
system  of  management  essentially  different  from  that  which  it 
has  hitherto  received,  that  the  Legislature  of  Great  Britain 
should,  at  the  same  time,  grant  to  the  West-India  planters  the 
most  liberal,  the  most  full,  and  the  most  satisfactory  compen- 
sation. Whatever  weight  the  argument  of  the  honourable 
Member  for  Weymouth  may  have  had  with  the  House,  I  still 
contend  that  the  slave  is  the  property  of  his  master;  and  I  say 
again,  that  the  Legislature  of  this  country  is  bound  to  give  to 
the  planter  the  fullest  and  most  adequate  remuneration  for 
any  deprivation  of,  or  change  in,  his  right  of  property,  and 
the  most  complete  indemnity  against  any  dangers  which  may 
result  from  its  interference  therewith." 


We  shall  subjoin  but  a  very  few  brief  remarks  on  the  above 
speech  of  Mr.  Bernal,  having  in  the  preceding  notes  antici- 
pated some  of  the  topics  to  which  it  adverts. 

The  alleged  improvement^  in  the  condition  of  the  slaves,  and 
the  humanity  of  the  Consolidated  Slave  Law  of  Jamaica,  have 
already  been  fully  treated  of.  (See  p.  199  and  p.  148.) 

With  respect  to  t^e  references  made  by  Mr.  Brougham  to 

the  Jamaica  newspapers,  and  to  the  proofs  he  thence  deduced 

of  the  unprecedented  degradation  of  the  Negro  slave,  it  did 

not  require  the  talents  and  wit  of  that  gentleman  to  use  them 

^ao  M  to  produce  a  strong  impression.    A  aimple  intpection  of 

2  p 
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any  one  nambcr  of  the  Royal  Gacette  of  Jamaica  is  quife  tufi^ 
cient,  without  the  aid  of  eloquence  or  exaggeration^  deeply  to 
affect  every  feeling  mind. 

It  has  been  already  freely  admitted,  that  a  considerable  im- 
provement has  taken  place,  within  the  last  six  or  seven  years, 
in  respect  to  the  opportunity  allowed  to  free  persons  of  esta* 
blishing  tbeir  right  to  freedom.    Still,  the  omit  pfvbandi  lies  on 
them^  at  the  tremendous  risk  of  hopeless  and  interminable 
bondage.     Still,  not  only  a  black  skin,  but  a  tinge  of  African 
blood,  constitutes  presumptive  evidence  of  slavery ;  whereas 
the  presumption  ought  surely  ever  to  he  in  favour  of  freedom. 
Besides  which,  the  nou-admissibility  of  the  evidence  of  slaves, 
or  of  presumed  slaves,  must  often  be  fatal  even  to  the  most 
just  claims  of  liberty.    This  boasted  improvement,  moreover, 
be  it  remembered,  is  not  any  protection  whatever  to  the  slaves, 
but  only  to  the  enfranchised.     It  may,  to  a  certain  degree, 
prevent  persons  from  being  unjustly  deprived  of  their  freedom 
when  once  acquired ;  but  it  leaves  numberless  cases  of  the 
most  grievous  oppression  wholly  unredressed.     An  example  of 
this  kind  has  just  presented  itself  to  our  eyes,  on  opening  the 
Royal  Gaxette  of  Jamaica  for  the  26th  April  1828.     It  will  be 
found  to  comport  but  ill  with  the  views  of  Mr.  Bemal,  or  the 
statements  in  the  Jamaica  Report  of  1816. 

"  St.  Ehzabeth's  Workhouse,  March  4,  1828. 

''  Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  unless  the  u*ndermentioned 
slaves  are  taken  out  of  this  Workhouse  prior  t^  Tuesday  the 
20th  day  of  April  next,  they  will,  on  that  day,  \between  the 
hours  of  ten  and  twelve  o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  be  put  up  M 
public  sale,  to  the  highest  and  best  bidder,  at  thc\  Post-office 
here,  agreeably  to  the  Workhouse  Law  now  in  forfce,  for  the 
pa)ipent  of  their  fees." 

The  first  in  the  list  of  these  unhappy  persons  ks  the  Ibt 
lowing:—''  Shbrier,  a  Bermudran,  five  feet  hve  mches,  m 
marks ;  9ay$  he  is  free,  but  has  no  docnmetit ;  boldXlooUif  • 
full  faced,  full  whiskers,  apparently  about  forty  yearslofage; 
ssjs  he  sailed  some  time  ago  with  a  Captain  Johnson,  on 
board  a  brig  called  the  Clump,  but  whither  she  wall  boimd 
he  does  not  say,  only  that  the  brig  was  lost  at  sea  :  h^is  tcry 
plausible,  and  speaks  good  English.*' 

In  three  days  after  the  publication  of  Ihia  adTertis! 

t\ 
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•ad  only  tboiU  a  fortnight  before  the  date  of  Mr.  BerDaFs 
ipeecby  this  poor  fellow,  throwo  on  the  inhospitable  ftbores  of 
Jamaioa  by  accident,  speaking  good  English,  saying  he  is  free, 
and  as  a  proof  of  it,  though  he  has  no  document  (and  how 
could  a  shipwrecked  mariner  have  any  document  ?),  yet  having 
no  marks  (no  marks  even  of  the  whip,  we  presume),  was 
doomed  to  be  sold  to  the  highest  bidder,  agreeably  to  the 
humane  Workhouse  Law  of  Jamaica,  for  payment  of  his  fees ! 
Can  such  a  state  of  things  be  long  endured  by  the  Parliament 
and  people  of  England? 

The  main  error,  however,  into  which  Mr.  Bernal  has  been 
misled,  is  the  statement  on  which  he  grounds  his^objections 
to  the  adscriptio  gleba^  namely,   that  the  soil  adapted    for 
provisions   is   different  from   that   on   which   sugar-cane   is 
grown :   ''  they  are  cultivated,"  he  says,  *'  on  two  distinct 
soils/'    Never  have  respectable  men  been  induced,  on  grounds 
more  utterly  unreal  and  fallacious,  to  resist  a  great  and  ad- 
mitted improvement.     We  take  upon   us  to  assert  broadly, 
that  the  very  same  lands  which  are  best  suited  to  the  growth  of 
the  sugar-cane,  are  also  well  suited  to  the  growth  of  provisions, 
and  of  many  other  articles;  and  we  are  willing  to  join  issue 
with  the  West-Indian  planters  on  that  fact.     Hear  what  Mr. 
Roughley,  a  practical  Jamaica  phinter,  says  on  this  subject. 
He  represents  a  *'  dark  brown  friable,  unctuous  soil,  upon  a 
clay,"  as  the  beat  to  produce  canes  ;  but  adds,  that  even  this 
soil,  "  from  the  exhausting  nature  of  the  sugar-cane,"  requires 
manure,  p.  218.     Will  any  planter  say  that  such  land  would  not 
be  well  adapted  for  provisions!  Indeed,  Mr.  Roughley  expressly 
says,  "  So  much  com  is  usually  grown  through  the  cane  pieces, 
that  seldom  a  separate  com  piece  is  grown  on  an  estate  to  afford 
a  supply,"  p.  399.     And  if  caue  land  will  bear  at  one  time  both 
cane  and  corn,  will  any  man  believe  that  it  will  not  grow  corn 
aloof  1 — Again:  Mr.  Stewart,  another  practical  planter,  says, 
*'  The  soils  adapted  to  the  sugar- cane  are  the  various  rich 
loams  and  molds,  and  clay  with  a  superstratum  of  mold." 
p.  103.     **  The  soil  best  adapted  for  the  coffee-tree  is  a  deep 
brown  loam."  p.  114.     And  yet  we  are  to  believe  that  land 
capable  of  producing  the  sugar-cane  is  not  capable  of  producing 
provuions  or  coffee  1     it  is  true,  that  land  may  grow  provisions 
wall  which,  from  its  hilly  or  rocky  nature,  may  be  ill  adapted 
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for  the  chnt,  or  from  its  exuberaot  richness  may  yield  sogar 
of  an  indifferent  quality ;  but  it  is  no  less  true,  that  there  is  no 
land,  on  which  the  cane  will  thrive,  on  which  a  great  variety 
of  other  articles,  both  for  food  and  for  commerce,  will  not  also 
thrive,  and  which  may  not,  moreover,  be  converted  into 
luxuriantpastures. 
\  On  the  subject  of  compensation,  we  have  only  to  say,  that 

we  shall  willingly  pay  our  fair  share  of  whatever  sura  the  West 
Indians  shall  prove,  to  the  satisfaction  of  Parliament,  to  be 
fairly  due  to  them  for  any  changes  which  they  may  be  com- 
pelled to  adopt,  with  a  view  to  the  early  termination  of  the 
present  opprobrious  system. 


\ 


V. 

Mr.  Baring,  ''  if  called  upon  to  say  whai  paH  of  the  glehe 
most  particularly  excited  his  sympathy  and  commiseratUm, 
does  not  believe  that  he  should  fix  upon  the  Negroes  in  the 
West  Indies,  as  far  as  regards  their  food  and  clothing,  and 
the  whole  of  their  treatment  J'  (p.  97.) 

Mr.  Baring  is  of  opinion  that  the  sufferings  of  the  Negro 
have  been  overstated.  Has  he  no  suspicion  that  his  comforts 
may  have  been  overstated  ?  He  intimates  none.  He  reserves 
his  incredulity  for  those  who  feel  for  the  Negro,  and  places 
his  confidence  in  those  who  hold  him  in  bondage,  and  profit 
by  his  toil.  But  the  mode  by  which  he  has  brought  himself 
to  this  state  of  mind  is  worthy  of  notice.  He  has  seen  Negro 
slavery  in  Georgia  and  Carolina,  and  he  infers,  from  what  he 
saw  there,  that  the  picture  given  of  Negro  slavery  in  the  West 
Indies  is  overcharged.  We  certainly  have  no  idea  that  a  gen- 
tleman bearing  the  name  of  Baring,  in  passing  through  any 
portion  of  the  United  States,  where  that  name  is  so  known  and 
honoured,  could  have  a  fair  opportunity  of  ej^aminiog,  with 
the  necessary  minuteness,  the  state  of  the  plantation  slave. 
Wherever  he  went  he  would  be  attended  and  fdted.  Whatever 
he  saw  he  would  sec  in  presence  of  kind  and  anxious  hofli. 
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Offensive  sigfito  woukl   be  removed.    And  it  could  not   be 
expected  that  the  planters  of  Georgia  and  Carolina  would  fail 
to  extol  the  humanity  of  the  system  which  they  themselves 
ministered.     We  must  know  more  of  Mr.  Baring's  means  of 
Hifonuation,  and  that  his  opinion  of  American  slavery  has  not 
been  formed,  as  his  opinion  of  West-Indian  slavery  appears  to 
have  been  formed,  on  the  testimony  of  the  holders  of  slaves 
or  their  dependants,  before  we  can  place  implicit  reliance  upon 
it.     But,  even  if  we  wave  all  these  grounds  of  hesitation,  and 
admit  that  he  has  fairly  estimated  the  slavery  of  Carolina  and 
Georgia,  we  should  still  deny  that  any  inference  could  thence 
be  drawn  in  favour  of  the  condition  of  the  West-Indian  slave. 
To  prove  this,  to  the  satisfaction  of  any  sound  political  econo- 
mist like  Mr.  Baring,  it  is  only  necessary  to  compare  the  pro- 
gress of  population  io  the  two  cases,  as  it  is  exhibited  in  an* 
thentic  statistical  records.    The  slave  population  of  the  United 
States  has  been  increasing,  since  1790,  at  a  rate  which  doubles 
its  number  in  twenty-two  or  twenty-three  years;  while  the 
slave  population  of  Jamaica   (and  the  case  in  most  of  the 
other  colonies  is  equally,  if  not  more,  unfavourable),  has  been 
deereaiing  during  the  same  period  at  aa  enormous  rate.    The 
calculation  will  be  found  accurately  made  in  Mr.  Croppers 
^  Letter  on  the  injurious  Effects  of  HighPrices  and  the  beneficial 
Effects  of  Low  Prices  on  the  Condition  of  Slavery,^  p.  15.  The 
result  of  it  is,  that  had  the  Jamaica  system  not  been  more 
rigorous  than  the  American  system,  the  population  of  that  island 
in  1B20,  instead  of  being  340,000,  ought  to  have  been  about 
750,000 ;  thus  indicating  a  waste  of  human  life,  in  that  single 
colony,  in  the  space  of  thirty  years,  of 'about  410,000  human 
beings.     Nay,  the  case  is  still  more  aggravated  when  we  con- 
sider the  superior  facility  with  which  human  life  may  be  sus- 
tained in  Jamaica,  than  in  Carolina,  Virginia,  &c. :  for  though 
we  refuse  credit  to  the  exaggerated  statement  of  the  Jamaica 
Assembly  in  1810,  that  about  twelve  or  thirteen  days'  labour 
in  the  year  is  amply  sufficient  to  supply  a  slave  and  his  family 
with  food,  we  nevertheless  admit,  that  the  raising  of  provisions 
.is  a  much  less  operose  process  there  than  in  the  ulave  states 
of  America.     We  call  upon  Mr.  Baring  to  account  for  this  vast 
«Kfference  in  the  prepress  of  population,  between  the  slaves  of 
the  United  States  and  those  of  the  West  Indies,  oa  any  bypo- 
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Acrfs,  couMteBt  with  fact,  wbicb  does  «ot  inwoht  die  seven 
nmd  cren  opprewive  treatment  of  the  ktter.  He  will  not  aay 
that  even  the  slaves  of  Georgia  aad  Carolina  are  too  well  off  ^ 
and  yet  their  state,  jndgiog  by  the  general  resalts,  must  be 
paradise  as  compared  with  that  of  the  Jamaica  slave.  Does 
the  acnte  and  penetrating  mind  of  Mr.  Baring  see  no  ground, 
in  this  extraordinary  comparative  decrease,  for  distrusting  both 
bis  conclusions  and  the  premises  on  which  they  are  founded  ? 
The  present,  however,  is  a  case  in  which  general  principles 
aore  apt  to  be  strangely  overlooked.  Mr.  Baring  would  revoll 
from  the  bare  idea  of  despotic  authority  being  committed  to 
any  man,  or  set  of  men,  even  in  this  moral  land.  The  correct 
principles  and  elevated  tone  of  feeling  of  the  individuals  en* 
trusted  with  it,  would  form  no  apology  in  his  eyes  for  dele« 
gating  to  them  a  power  so  sure  to  be  abased.  While  man  is 
what  he  is,  the  possession  of  uDcontrouled  dominion  must  lead 
to  wrong  and  oppression.  But  all  these  sound  anticipations 
are  reversed  in  the  case  of  the  West  Indies.  There,  men  who 
(Mr.  Baring  himself  tells  us)  are  so  deficient  in  good  morals 
that  he  deems  it  an  impossibility  the  slaves  should  derive  any 
religious  or  moral  improvement  from  them,  are  neverthelesa 
invested  with  an  extent  of  uncontrouled  power  over  the  persons 
and  happiness  of  their  dependants,  beyond  what  even  the  highest 
magistrates  in  this  country  possess ;  and  with  this  further  dif- 
ference, that  the  latter  are  responsible,  while  the  former  are 
not.  And  yet  Mr.  Baring  does  not  intiaiate  a  doubt  that  there 
all  is  as  it  ought  to  be ;  but  seems  even  disposed  to  quarrel 
with  those  who,  being  a  little  more  sceptical,  have  looked  into 
the  matter  in  detail,  and  have  satisfied  themselves  that  the  state 
of  the  slaves,  as  to  food,  clothing,  and  general  treatment,  is 
the  reverse  of  what  Mr.  Baring  assumes  it  to  be. 

We  feel  it  to  be  unnecessary  to  recur  to  the  statements  con- 
tained in  **  Negro  Slavery,"  in  proof  of  the  justice  of  thu 
opinion.  The  witnesses  who  have  there  spoken  are  alive. 
They  have  stated  the  things  which  they  have  seen.  They 
have  testified,  not  to  individual  instances  of  cruelty  merely,  but 
to  the  general  every-day  practice,  as  actually  beheld  with  their 
own  eyes,  on  estates  where  the  treatment  was  better  than  the 
average  trestment.  But  Mr.  Baring  does  not  believe  thesk 
Let  him,  then,  specify  the  precise  points  in  their  stateoMSts 
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IftiMch  he  ol^eetif  and  let  him  affofd  them  Ike  ^oppottwutj 
of  ferifjriiig  them.  In  the  meen  time,  we  beg  to  refer  him,  in 
•ddition  to  the  detaib  cootuoed  ia  the  preceding  pages/ to 
OBoflier  witnees^  Mr.  Stewart  His  testimoDy  it  to  the  foUow- 
iog  effect. 

^*  It  may  truly  be  said,  that  the  treatment  of  the  aUve 
depends  in  a  g^eat  measure  upon  the  character  and  temper  of 
his  master  or  manager.  How  ineffectual  to  the  slaves  are 
humane  and  judicious  laws,  if  a  barbarous  master  or  overseer 
has  it  in  his  power  to  evade  them  in  various  ways  I  There  can 
be  BO  hesitation  in  saying,  that  the  slave  who  lives  under  the 
immediate  superintendence  of  a  humane  and  considerate  master 
^oy*  a  life  of  as  much  comfort  and  contentment  as  the  oom^ 
diium  of  a  ikne  u  capable  of.  Tbb,  perhaps,  is  the  utmost  that 
can  be  said:  for,  though  the  wants  of  the  slave  may  be  supplied 
by  the  beneficent  provisions  of  such  a  master,  and  he  nsay 
consequently  be  said  to  be,  so  far,  more  desirably  situated  than 
many  of  the  poorer  peasantry  of  Great  Britain,  yet  to  argue 
generally  that  he  is  happier  than  they,  an  assertion  which  one 
frequently  hears,  is  certainly  saying  too  much/*  "  But  very 
differently  situated  is  the  poor  slave  who  is  doomed  to  toil  for  a 
master  of  a  character  directly  opposite  to  the  foregoing.*'  **  Un- 
doubtedly this  is  a  state  of  grievous  hardship.  It  may  be  said 
that  there  are  few  masters  of  the  character  here  described. 
It  were  to  be  wished  it  were  so ;  but  men's  hearts  are  not 
likely  to  be  softened  by  habits  of  too  uncontrouled  domi- 
nion over  their  fellow-men.  With  respect  to  interest  pre- 
vailing over  a  disposition  to  oppress  ;  while  we  allow  all  due 
weight  to  this  motive,  in  the  prudent  and  judicious  owner,  it 
will  not  always  counteract  the  petty  injustice  to  which  the  slave 
n  sul^ect  from  ignorant  masters  and  unfeeling  overseers.  A 
slave  may  complain,  and  justly  complain,  that  he  is  made  to 
laboar  at  unseasonable  hours,  and  on  days  which  the  law  allots 
to  him ;  and  that  he  is  neither  fed  nor  clothed  as  the  law  directs ; 
bnf  who  b  to  prove  these  transgressions  ?  The  slave  cannot, 
lor  the  law  does  not  recognise  the  validity  of  his  testimony 
against  a  White  man.  If  the  master  were  put  upon  his  oath, 
equally  nugatory  would  be  this  expedient ;  for  the  man  who 
wants  rectitude  and  feeling  to  be  just  to  his  slaves,  will  hardlj 
iple  to  serve  hb  ends  by  peijury.    Again :  if  a  sbve  is 
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puotthed  or  b^t  with  improper  and  Illegal  severiiyy  or  evtn  cut 
andmaiined — not  to  mention  the  numerous  acts  of  petty  tyranny  to 
which  he  is  subject  under  a  cruel  master — and  there  ii»  no  legal 
evidence  to  prove  those  enormities,  the  offender  cannot  be 
convicted  of  them.  He  may,  then,  go  on  with  impunity  in  this 
system  of  oppression,  as  long  as  he  can  contrive  to  keep  with- 
out the  reach  of  the  laws.  Extreme  cases  of  this  nature,  it  may 
be  snid,  seldom  occur ;  but  such  a  supposition  is  no  argument 
that  the  law  should  not  provide  effectually  against  them.  Even 
murder  may  escape  condign  punishment  while  this  defect  ia 
the  slave  laws  is  suffered  to  exist.  There  is  only  one  way  of 
removing  this  obstacle  to  the  more  effectual  amelioration  of 
the  condition  of  the  slave  ;  and  that  is,  by  rendering  his  evi- 
dence, under  certain  modifications,  legally  admissible  agsinst 
Whites.  Such  an  innovation  would  iudeed  probably  raise  an 
outcry  among  a  certain  class  of  persons,  who  see  danger  ia 
every  boon  of  kindness  extended  to  the  slaves;  but  a  day  will 
arrive,  when  it  will  be  a  subject  of  wonder,  even  in  the  West 
Indies,  that  human  beings  should  have  been  precluded  the 
means  of  procuring  legal  redress  against  injury  and  oppression ; 
that  the  shadow  and  mockery  of  justice  should  have  been  held 
out  to  them,  while  an  insuperable  bar  was  placed  between 
them  and  the  reality." 

So  much  for  the  general  state  of  the  slaves.  Now  take  an 
individual  casp,  as  given  by  an  eye-witness,  Mr.  Gilgras,  a 
Methodist  Missionary. 

**  A  master  of  slaves  who  lived,  near  us  in  Kingston,  Jamaica, 
exercised  his  barbarities  on  a  Sabbath  morning,  while  we 
were  worshipping  God  in  the  chapel ;  and  the  cries  of  the 
female  sufferers  have  frequently  interrupted  us  in  our  devotions. 
But  there  was  no  redress  for  them  or  for  us.  This  man  wanted 
money,  and,  one  of  the  female  slaves  having  two  fine  children, 
he  sold  one  of  them,  and  the  child  was  torn  from  her  maternal 
affection.  In  the  agony  of  her  feelings  she  made  a  hideooa 
howling,  and  for  that  crime  was  flogged.  Soon  after  he  soM 
her  other  child.  This  '  turned  her  heart  within  her,*  and  im- 
pelled her  into  a  kind  of  madness.  She  howled  night  and  day 
in  the  yard  ;  tore  her  hair ;  ran  up  and  down  the  atrecit  and 
the  parade,  rending  the  heavens  with  her  cries,  and  literally 
watering  the  earth  with  her  tears.     Her  constant  cry  was«  '  Da 
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wicked  masta  Jew,  he  sell  mtf  children.  Will  no  Bnekra  massa 
pUyNcffar?  What  me  do  ^  Me  no  have  one  child!*  As  she  stood 
before  the  window,  she  said,  lifting  up  her  hands  towards 
heaven,  'My  massa,  do,  my  massa  minister,  pity  me  I  My 
heart  do  so'  (shaking  herself  violently),  '  my  heart  do  so,  because 
me  hate  no  child.  Me  go  to  massa  house,  in  massa  yard,  and  in 
my  hnt,  and  me  no  see  *em.  And  then  her  cry  went  op  to  God.*' 
(  Watsoiis  Defence  of  the  Methodists,  p.  26.) 

Mr.  Stewart  gives  us  another  case,  which  could  only  have 
occurred  in  a  slave  colony. 

*'  An  overseer,  well  known  as  a  man  of  violent  and  tyrannical 
temper,  was  employed,  by  a  great  attorney,  on  an  estate  for 
which  he  was  receiver.  His  treatment  of  the  slaves  was  so  cruel 
and  oppressive,  that,  after  reiterated  and  fruitless  complaints, 
numbers  of  them  absconded  from  the  property,  and  would  not  re- 
turn to  it,  doubtless  from  a  dread  of  the  punishment  that  awaited 
them.  At  length,  a  party  of  these  fugitive  slaves  formed  the 
desperate  and  atrocious  design  of  murdering  this  man  ;  which 
purpose  they  effected,  and  subsequently  suffered  death  for  the 
crime.  This  man  had  been  suffered  to  hold  his  situation  for 
many  years  prior  to  this  catastrophe,  notwithstanding  that  his 
cruelties  were  notorious  to  the  whole  neighbourhood.  The 
assassins  neither  robbed  the  house,  nor  molested  the  wife  and 
child  of  their  victim,  though  both  were  in  their  power."  p.  220. 
Mr.  Stewart  adds,  that  "  this  case  was  an  unusual  one.''  We 
have  no  doubt  it  was  :  and  yet,  what  must  be  the  state  of  law 
and  feeling  in  a  community  where  such  a  monster  was  permitted 
''for  many  years"  to  exercise  his  "notorious"  cruelties  and 
oppressions,  without  the  slightest  interruption  either  from 
employer  or  magistrate? 

But  we  are  unwilling  to  prolong  this  discussion.  Take,  how- 
ever, one  fact,  as  to  food.  The  law  of  the  Leeward  Islands  of 
21st  April  1796,  still  in  force — (see  House  of  Commons  papers  of 
5tb  April  1816,  p.  56) — prescribes,  as  the  weekly  allowance  of 
adult  laboaring  slaves,  either  nine  pints  of  unground  com  or 
beans  or  oatmeal,  or  eight  pints  of  pease  or  wheat  flour  or  corn 
meal,  or  seven  pints  of  rice,  or  eight  pounds  of  biscuit,  or 
twenty  pounds  of  potatoes  or  yams ;  and  it  authorizes  the 
mteter,  in  the  time  of  crop,  to  diminish  even  this  scanty  allow- 
ance by  one-fifth.     That  this  allowance  is  miserably  scanty, 
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barely  sufficient  to  keep  a  man  alive»  will  be  evident  to  every 
one  who  knows  any  thing  of  the  matter,  or  who  will  make  the 
experiment  on  a  labourer  in  this  country.  But  it  is  demon- 
strated to  be  so  by  this  fact,  that  the  prison  allowance  to  slaves 
in  Jamaica,  and  the  stated  allowance  to  labouring  slaves  in  the 
Bahamas,  is  more  than  double  the  allowance  to  labouring  slaves 
in  the  Leeward  Islands,  being  twenty-one  pints  of  com  or  wheat 
flour,  fifty-six  pounds  of  yams  or  potatoes,  &c» 

Mr.  Baring  thinks,  with  the  West  Indians,  that  the  slaves  are 
as  happy  as  the  peasantry  in  England.  "  But  let  us  suppose 
a  state  of  things  in  this  country,  in  which  every  bailiff  of- an 
estate  should  be  armed  with  a  power  of  driving  the  labourers, 
both  men  and  women,  to  their  work,  by  means  of  the  lash ;  and 
should  also  be  at  liberty  to  use  his  entire  discretion  as  to  the 
infliction  of  punishment,  by  confinement  to  amy  extent,  and  by 
the  cart-whip  to  the  extent  of  thtri^'tiine  UuheM  am  the  bare  hodxf^ 
for  any  conduct  which  he  might  construe  into  an  offencie : 
what,  in  this  case,  would  be  the  condition  of  the  English 
peasantry  ?  And  can  we  regard  the  overseers  of  the  West  Indies 
as  safer  depositories  of  power  than  English  bailiffs  would  bet 
Or  are  the  overseers  of  the  West  Indies  angels,  and  not  men, 
that  there  i^  no  risk  of  their  abusing  the  authority  thus  reposed 
in  them  1^-^( Review,  Sec.  p.  17.) 

For  a  reply  to  what  Mr.  Baring  says  respecting  the  opinions 
of  Governors,  Sec.  we  beg  to  refer  to  Appendix  S,  p.  190* 


w. 

•*  Moral  degradaiion,''  Sec.  (p.  9a) 

Mr.  Barino  admits  the  sad  moral  degradation  of  the  Ne- 
groes.  But  is  it  not  obvious  that  that  admission  involves  so 
much  culpable  negligence  (to  say  no  more)  on  the  part  of  the 
masters,  as  of  itself  furnishes  a  strong  presumptioa  that  all 
cannot  be  as  right  in  other  respecU  as  Mr.  Baring  would  flatter 
himself  it  is? 
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'*  The  danger  i$  extreme^"  &c.  (p.  09.) 

* 

Mr.  Baring  quotes  the  authority  of  Sir  James  Leilb,  the 
Oofemor  of  Birbadoes,  in  support  of  the  assertion  that 
the  Barbailofs  commotion  in  1810  was  owing  to  reports  of 
what  was  doing  at  home.  Where  is  that  authority  to  be  found  t 
We  do  not  l>elief e  that  any  such  has  ever  been  produced.  On 
the  contrary,  the  Goremment  of  the  day  declined  to  produce 
Sir  James  Leith's  dispatches,  and  the  West  Indians  prudently 
forbore  to  call  for  them.  It  is  competent  to  Mr.  Baring,  bow- 
ever,  now  to  call  for  them ;  and  we  trust  he  will  do  so,  feeling 
perfectly  persuaded  that  they  will  throw  a  new  and  instructive 
light  on  the  whole  subject.  They  will  tend,  we  have  no  doubt 
whatever,  to  dissipate  the  alarms  which  are  sedulously  creat- 
ing at  the  present  moment,  to  serve  an  obvious  purpose,  by 
rumours  of  apprehended  insurrection ;  and  which  new  plots 
may  even  be  got  up  to  magnify— plots  issuing,  like  former 
plots,  in  the  destruction,  not  of  any  White  life,  but  i)f  abun- 
dance of  Black  lives.  These  rumours  of  plots,  and  these  para- 
graphs of  alarm,  are  quite  familiar  to  all  who  lived  during 
the  Slave-Trade  controversy.  There  was  a  regular  importa- 
tion of  them  every  year ;  and  so  there  will  be  again. 

We  will  admit  that  a  discussion  about  an  Agrarian  law  might, 
under  certain  supposable  circumstances,  produce  agitation  in 
the  minds  of  the  lower  classes  in  this  country*  We  do  not 
believe,  however,  that  it  would,  unless  they  were  suffering 
severely  from  the  pressure  of  some  great  and  touching  evil, 
which  they  supposed  the  Government  and  Parliament  could 
obviate.  But  there  is  no  analogy  between  the  two  cases.  Here, 
almost  every  man  we  meet  can  read,  and  understand,  and  dis- 
cuss :  in  Barbadoes,  we  question  whether  any  one  slave  can 
read  a  newspaper,  if  he  could  have  access  to  it.  And  who  is 
to  communicate  intelligence  to  him  on  the  subject?  The 
Whites  and  People  of  Colour  are  intei'ested,  as  they,  conceive, 
in  withholding  such  intelligence  from  him.— But  should  we. 
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either  in  our  own  case  or  in  that  of  Ireland,  admit  it  as  a 
valid  reason  for  forbearing  to  discuss  great  and  acknowledged 
evils,  under  which  the  mass  of  the  population  might  labour, 
with  a  view  to  their  effectual  relief,  that  the  minds  of  the 
sufferers  might  be  agitated  by  the  discussion  X  If  %o^  what 
evil  could  ever  be  remedied  ?  But  surely  the  danger  is  infi- 
nitely less  in  discussing,  at  5000  or  6000  milea*  distance,  the 
evils  under  which  the  ignorant,  non-reading  slaves  of  Jamaica, 
Demarara,  or  Barbadoes  labour,  especially  as  almost  every  ona 
of  them  speaks  only  a  jargon  which  would  be  unintelligible 
in  this  country,  and  to  almost  every  one  of  them  the  language 
of  our  newspapers  would  be  still  more  unintelligible.  Of 
this,  whatever  may  be  said  on  the  subject  in  Parliamentary 
speeches,  and  in  Memorials  and  B^ports  from  the  islands, 
resident  West  Indians  are  as  fully  persuaded  as  we  are. 
Even  this  very  year,  when  the  use  made  of  snch  insertions  by 
their  opponents  should  have  taught  them  a  XiiiX^  controversial 
prudence,  what  do  we  find  in  the  lUiyal  Gazette  of  Jamaica  1 
In  the  Svpplemeiit  to  that  Gazette,  from  May  31  to  June  7, 
1823,  is  inserted  a  letter  <ni  the  subject  of  the  projected 
emancipation  of  the  slaves,  signed  ''  Quercus,"  and  dated ''  St« 
Ann's,  May  14»  IS^S,**  which  had  originally  appeared  in  the 
Jamaica  Jonrnal.  It  is  too  long  to  be  transcribed,  but  it  may 
be  seen,  by  any  gentleman  who  wishes  to  satisfy  himself  re- 
specting it,  either  at  Lloyd's,  or  at  the  Jamaica  Coffee-house* 
The  only  attempt  at  disguise,  is  the  flimsy  one  of  printing  Mr, 
Wilberforce'a  name  thus,  /'  W  ^e  ;*'  and  the  word  eman* 

cipation  (though  this  is  not  done  uniformly)  thus  "  e  *n,** 

Considering  the  whole  drift  and  texture  of  this  paper,  such 
expedients  can  serve  no  better  purpose  of  concealment,  than 
the  attempt  of  the  foolish  bird  to  conceal  itself  by  hiding  itf 
head  under  its  wing.  No  Negro,  who  could  understand  the 
discussions  in  our  newspapers,  if  he  had  access  to  those 
papers,  but  must  see  from  this  Jamaica  Gazette,  pnblished  Uk 
Kingston,  and  transmitted  to  almost  every  plantation  in  Ihc 
island,  that  there  is  at  this  moment  a  violent  conflict  between 
the  planters  of  our  Colouies,  and  a  large  party  in  £oglaad 
who  espouse  the  cause  of  the  slaves ;  and  that  their  freedom 
is  the  subject  of  debate.  This  is  manifest  from  every  line  of 
the  long  and  inflammatory  letter  of  <'  Quercua."    But  will 


aDj  oae  bcliere,  tliaf^  if  thete  were  any  truth  io  the  sttteiQeDtf 
of  apprehended  danger  'from  Parliamentary  or  public  diicuf- 
•ion  on  this  point ;  if  there  were  any  truth  in  the  statements 
that  the  Negroes  would  be  inflamed  to  insurrection  by  these 
discussions,  or  even  that  they  had  any  means  of  hearmg  of 
thenip  or  understanding  them  ;  a  letter  of  this  description 
would  have  been  suffered  to  appear  first  in  the  Jamaica 
Journal,  and  then,  for  the  manifest  purpose  of  more  extensive 
circulation,  be  inserted  in  the  Roval  Gazette  of  the  Island  1 
It  is  absolutely  impossible. 

The  paper  begins  with  a  violent  attack  on  the  '^  African 
Society/'  although  that  Society  has  taken  no  part  in  the  pre- 
sent movement.  They  are  stated  to  *'  have  never  ceased,  by 
their  emissaries  and  reports,  to  aim  at  the  anticipation  of  their 
ultimate  schemes  in  the  excitation  of  rebellion."  Those  emis* 
saries  (we  need  not  say,  the  mere  figment  of  the  writer's  brain), 
**  many  qfwhom  are  now  in  this  iiland,"  were  sent  out,  "  like 
Saul,  breathing  fury  and  slaughter,**  bat  were  converted  firom 
their  horrid  purposes  by  the  mere  sight  of  slavery :  "  They 
have  |>erceived,  instead  of  the  horrible  and  disgusting  illusions 
attached  to  the  name  of  alavery,  the  complete  happiness  of 
the  Negroes;  they  have  perceived  thai  slavery  exists  only  im 
the  name,  which  in  this  country,  compared  with  the  boasted 
liberty  of  somie  of  their  own  countrymen,  is  a  serviu  ofperfsei 
freedom.^ — ^This  is  surely  sufficiently  intelligible.^— The  sub- 
stance of  the  violent  debate  which  took  place  on  the  Registry 
Bill,  on  the  19th  June  1816,  is  then  given,  and  the  writer 
proceeds  to  revile  the  Abolitionists  :  "  Language  possesses  not 
terms  sufficient  to  convey  the  horror  and  detestation  in  which" 
their  conduct  ''  ought  to  be  held,"  Their  deceit  "  would  be 
disgraceful  to  the  inmates  of  Pandemonium  itself.  Blood  and 
massacre  their  objects  ;  privileged  in  the  practice  of  the  most 
malignant  passions ;"  &c.      Again,  "  Even    Mr.  W  e 

himself,  on  that  day  declared  that  it  was  too  much  for  a  pa- 
tient man  to  hear  without  emotion,  that  he  and  his  friends 
should  be  charged  with  endeavouring  to  excite  insurrection, 
when  for  twenty-seven  years  they  had  been  continually  vin- 
dioating  themselves  from  the  charge  of  wishing  to  make  the 
slsoKsfret^^ — We  do  not  quote  the  words  of  ''Quercus"  as 
being  correct  in  point  of  statement,  but  as  sbewitig,  that,  in 
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the  very  heart  of  this  slave  colony,  they  are  not  half  so  fearful 
as  some  of  our  senators  are,  lest  ''  one  rash  word,  one  too 
ardent  expression,  should  raise  a  flame  not  to  be  extinguished." 
Even  Mr.  Canning  is  quoted  as  having  declared  that  the 
House  of  Commons  never  entertained  the  notion  of  including 
^* emancipation'*  [at  full  length,  thus  giving  the  key  to  the 
cipher  in  other  parts]  '*  with  the  measure  of  abolition.** 

Afler  this,  who  Will  may  believe  the  allegations  of  danger 
of  insurrection  among  the  slaves  from  the  public  discussion 
of  their  condition  in  this  country. 


Y. 

*'  Are  any  of  these  cases  to  be  compared  with  the  West  Indies,** 
4rc.,  "  the  Slaves  outnumbering  the  Whites  by  at  least  ten  to 
one?**  (p.  100.) 

And  yet,  what  would  gentlemen  have?  We  cannot  make  cases. 
We  must  take  the  best  analogies  we  can  find ;  and  certainly 
those  produced  by  Mr.  Buxton,  notwithstanding  the  statements 
of  Mr.  Baring,  are  abundantly  strong.  But  there  are  still 
stronger  to  be  produced.  That  of  Hayti,  and  that  also  of  Sierra 
Leone,  are,  in  their  difTerent  ways,  very  decisive  confirmatory 
presumptions  in  favour  of  the  safety,  and  also  of  the  beneficial 
effects,  of  emancipation  voluntarily  conceded.  Both  these  cases 
will  be  found  fully  stated  in  Mr.  Clarkson's  "Thoughts  on  the 
Necessity  of  improving  the  Condition  of  the  Slaves,  and  on  the 
Practicability,  Safety,  and  Advantages  of  Emancipation;*'  a 
work  which  we  particularly  recommend  to  the  perusal  of  Mr. 
Baring.  Mr.  Clarkson  has  omitted  to  notice  the  case  of  Gua- 
daloupe,  which  is  still  more  in  point  than  any  he  has  mentioned. 
We  have  already  briefly  adverted  to  it ;  and  we  hope  hereafter 
to  give  a  more  detailed  statement  of  the  history  and  effects  of 
this  striking  experiment  in  Negro  emancipation.  As  to  the 
disproportion  of  ten  Blacks  to  one  White  in  our  colonies,  that 
disproportion  was  at  least  as  great  in  Guadaldupe,  and  it  is 
ten  times  as  great  in  Sierra  Leone* 
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z. 


<*  Iftheie  children  are  bam  free,  who  is  to  take  care  of  them?*' 
**  Yaa  do  away  the  utieresi  of  the  proprietor  in  them  ^  **  ii 
will  not  be  worth  his  while  to  bring  them  up,""  "  He  hoe  not 
the  same  reason  for  tahing  care  of  the  mother  or  the  offspring.^ 
(p.  101.) 

Wb  really  do  not  think  so  badly  of  the  West  Indians  as  Mr. 
Baring  seems  to  do.  We  do  not  believe  they  will  kill  the  chil- 
dren because  they  are  to  have  no  permanent  interest  in  them. 
Buty  in  fact,  they  have  a  permanent  interest  in  the  future  tenantry 
and  labourers  of  their  estates.  What  is  it  that  gives  to  land, 
any  where,  its  value,  but  population  1  And  what  an  astonishing 
rise  has  taken  place  in  the  value  of  land,  wherever  a  free  popu- 
lation has  increased  ?  Waving,  however,  this  view  of  the  sub- 
ject, we  would  ask  Mr.  Baring,  Who  takes  care  of  them  now  ? 
In  Jamaica,  and  many  of  the  other  colonies,  they  are  now  fed, 
from  infEuicy  till  they  can  provide  for  themselves,  by  their  pa- 
rents, and,  with  slight  exceptions,  by  their  parents  alone.  This 
they  have  done  hitherto  by  means  of  their  Sundays  and  a  day 
in  a  fortnight  out  of  crop.  But  if  a  day  in  the  week  be  added,  as 
it  ought,  and  as  we  trust  is  intended,  to  the  Sundays,  they  will 
then  possess  more  adequate  means  of  providing  for  them.  If 
the  time  now  granted .  them  has  hitherto  been  deemed  suffi- 
cient by  West-Indians  (toe  certainly  do  not  think  it  so)  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  slaves  and  their  families,  then  they  must 
admit,  that,  with  an  additional  day  in  the  week,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  as  to  the  sufficiency  of  their  means.  We  may,  in  that 
case,  safely  leave  the  question  of  food,  which  is  a  most  im- 
portant question,  to  parental  affection.  As  for  clothing,  the 
Negro  children  now  go  in  general  stark  naked.  Its  cost,  how- 
ever, in  any  case,  would  be  a  mere  trifle,  and,  considering  all 
we  have  heard  of  the  facility  with  which  Negroes  raise  provi- 
sions, poultry,  pigs,  &c.,  and  the  prices  they  obtain  for  them 
in  the  market,  would  be  easily  procurable.  Then,  when  the 
children  arrived  at  the  age  of  five  or  six,  they  would  be  capable 
of  doing  much  to  aid  their  parents  and  maintain  themselves.  We 
have  seen,  that  at  that  age  they  are  now  formed  into  gangs, 
(p.  181),  under  a  driveress ;  and  that  they  are  made  extremely 
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useful  in  weeding  canes,  distributing  manure^  &c«  Indeed,  in 
weeding  canes,  a  most  important  work,  they  do  nearly  as  much 
as  adults.  If  the  labour  of  an  adult,  in  twelve  or  thirteen  days 
in  the  year,  can  produce  snch  results  as  the  Jamidca  Assembly 
and  Sir  R.  Woodford  tell  us  it  will,  then  the  hiboar  even  of 
children  of  this  age,  continued  for  every  day  in  the  year,  must 
be  attended  with  very  considerable  effects,  increasing  daily 
as  they  advance  in  life.  A  large  portion  of  their  time  would, 
however,  we  trust,  be  given  to  other  objects,  and  particularly 
to  that  of  education.  And  this  point  Mr.  Baring  has  wholly  over- 
looked. The  plan  of  emancipating  the  children  is  inseparably 
combined  with  a  system  of  instruction  conducted  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Government,  and  of  proper  persons  appointed  by 
them.  Even  if  the  proprietor's  interest  in  the  children  could  be 
regarded  as  lessened  by  this  arrangement,  a  substitute  would  be 
found  for  it  in  the  care  of  the  teachers  who  would  be  reqnired 
to  conduct  their  Christian  education.  A  system  of  strict  regu- 
lation and  controul,  proceeding  on  general  rules,  and  not  on 
private  caprice,  would  undoubtedly  be  indispensable ;  and  the 
public  police  might,  if  needful,  be  invigorated  as  the  private 
police  was  relaxed.  But  into  these  points  of  detail  it  is  not  ne- 
cessary now  to  enter.  All  we  meant  to  do,  in  adverting  to  the 
subject,  was  to  shew  that  Mr.  Baring's  objection  totbe  plan  was 
not  so  well  founded  as  he  seems  to  have  apprehended  ;  and 
that,  as  far  as  there  is  any  weight  in  it,  it  divests  West-Indian 
proprietors  of  all  those  kindly  feelings  which  induce  the  English 
gentleman  to  labour  for  the  temporal  comfort  and  moral  im* 
provement  of  his  poorer  neighbours. 


AA. 

"  If  we  arrive  at  a  free  Black  population,  the  islands  will  be 
gone  from  this  country,'^  "  Such  a  population  will  not  comoU 
to  devote  their  labours  to  proprietors  resident  in  England.** 
"  Establish  such  a  state  of  society,  and  the  colonies  would  be 
of  no  farther  value  to  Great  Britain.**  (p.  102.) 

Such  is  the  argument  of  Mr.  Baring. — Undoubtedly  it  would 
be  most  absurd,  to  suppose  that  a  free  Black  population  would 
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continae  to  defote  their  laboim  to  proprietors  reudent  cither 
in  the  West  Indies  or  in  England.    It  woul^  be  the  very  height 
of  extravagance  to  entertain  such  an  idea.    It  would  be  the 
same  absuidity  which  is  now  involved  in  maintaining  that  the 
slaves  labour  for  their  masters  without  the  stimulus  of  the  whip. 
But  would  the  proprietors  of  the  soil  be  worse  off,  or  would 
the  public  interests  suffer,  if 'labourers  in  the  West  Indies 
worked,  as  labourers  in  England  work,  from  a  view  not  to  the 
benefit  of  their  employers,  but  of  themselves?    A  free  Black 
population  would  unquestionably  act  upon  the  same  principles, 
and  with  the  same  ends  in  view,  as  a  free  White  population. 
They  would  be  stimulated  by  a  regard  to  their  own  interests, 
not  to  that  of  their  employers ;  but  under  the  operation  of  this 
principle  the  interests  of  employers,  as  well  as  the  general 
interests  of  the  state,  would,  in  the  West  Indies,  as  in  every 
other  portion  of  the  globe,  be  more  effectually  served  than  they 
can  possibly  be  by  compulsory  labour  under  the  lash.    We 
refer  Mr.  Baring  to  Mr.  Cropper's  and  Mr.  Adam  Hodgson's 
pamphlets  for  proof  jof  thb  proposition.    It  is  a  proposition, 
indeed,  about  which  we  scarcely  can  believe  that  his  own  en^ 
lightened  mind  can  entertain  a  doubt.    We  may  have  less  sugar 
from  the  West  j)|dies,  but  we  shall  have  it  from  some  other 
quarter.    We  shall,  however,  have  a  far  more  extended  con- 
sumption of  our  manufactures  there ;  and  far  more  of  individual 
comfort  and  eigoyment.— Supposing  that  Bonaparte  had  not 
madly  attempted  to  jrestore  the  cart-whip  in  St.  Domingo, 
would  that  island  have  been  lost  to  France?    Touissant  had 
preserved  it  for  Fraaee.    He  had  driven  the  English  from  it. 
He  had  established'iranqniHity  throughout  the  island.     He  had 
revived  agriculture.    The  testimony  of  the  French  functionaries 
residing  in  St.  Domingo  at  the  time.  General  Vincent,  General 
La  Croix,  and  Colonel  Malenfant,  is  express  and  unequivocal 
as  to  the  astonishing  state  of  prosperity  to  which  the  island 
had  been  restored,  and  the  order  which  reigned  in  every  de- 
partment of  its  administration.    Would  St.  Domingo,  under 
these  circumstances,  have  been  of  no  value  to  France,  had 
France  been  wbe  enough  to  cherish  the  freedom  of  the  Negroes, 
instead  of  vunly  attempting  to  crush  it  ?    She  would  at  this 
moment  have  possessed  a  fiur  more  formidable  West-Indian 
powcTp  and  a  more  extensive  West-Indian  commerce,  than  wa 
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poMets.  Even  after  all  the  devastations  which  that  island  has 
vodergone,  and  under  all  the.  serious  disadvantages  which  it 
still  experiences,  besides  maintaining  a  large  and  growing 
population  in  the  overflowing  abundance  of  all  the  necessaries 
of  life,  and  defraying  all  the  expense  of  civil  and  military  esta- 
blishments and  of  education  also,  it  carries  on  a  very  con- 
siderable foreign  commerce.  In  the  year  ending  September 
1821,  50,000  tons  of  shipping,  belonging  to  the  United  States 
alone,  were  employed  in  the  trade  of  Hayti.  Again :  is  the 
trade  of  India,  or  Java,  or  Ceylon,  less  valuable,  because  the 
inhabitants  are  free,  and  labour  for  their  own  benefit,  and  not 
for  the  benefit  of  masters,  either  present  or  absent? 

We  will  present  Mr.  Baring  with  a  striking  fact  illustrative 
of  our  views  of  this  subject;  and  although  the  details  will 
occupy  more  space  than  we  could  have  wished,  yet  they  are 
too  important,  and  too  well  authenticated,  to  be  omitted. 

In  the  year  1776,  Samuel  Nottingham,  a  Quaker,  who  be- 
came possessed  of  a  small  estate  in  Tortola,  to  which  were 
attached  twenty-five  Negroes — viz.  six  men,  ten  women,  four 
boys,  and  five  girls — determined  on  manumitting  them.  He 
accordingly  did  manumit  them  by  the  following  deed. 

**  Be  it  remembered,  that  whereas  I,  Samuel  Nottingham,  of 
Long  Island  in  the  province  of  New  York,  gentleman,  am 
owner,  or  reputed  owner,  of  a  number  of  Negroes,  on  the  island 
of  Tortola,  in  the  English  West  Indies ;  and  conudering  that 
liberty  is  their  right  and  property,  which  in  equity,  justice,  and 
good  conscience  ought  to  be  restored  to  them ;  and  having  a 
testimony  in  my  heart  against  the  iniquitous  practice  of  enslaving 
our  fellow-men ;  therefore,  as  far  as  in  me  lies,  I  conclude  it 
necessary  for  me  to  grant  unto  the  said  Negroes  their  natural 
right  of  freedom,  and,  accordingly,  I  have  granted,  and  by  these 
presents,  in  consideration  of  Five  Pounds  sterling  to  me  by  the 
said  Negroes  paid  at  and  before  the  sealing  of  this  instrument, 
and  for  divers  others  good  causes  and  considerations  me  thereto 
moving,  do  grant,  bargain,  sell,  release,  assure,  and  confirm,  unto 
all  and  every  of  the  said^  Negroes,  their  liberty  and  freedom,  as 
fully  and  amply  as  though  herein  particularly  and  respectively 
stated.  And  moreover,  I,  the  said  Samuel  Nottingham,  do  cove- 
Mnt  and  grant,  for  myself,  my  heirs,  executors,  and  administni^ 
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Ion,  to  and  with  th«  laid  Negroes  respecthrely,  that  they,  and 
each  of  them,  shall  and  may  enjoy  their  freedom,  and  any 
estate  real  or  personal  which  they,  or  any  of  them,  may  acquh^ 
without  the  let,  suit,  hindrance,  or  molestation  of  me  or  my 
heirs,  or  any  person  or  persons  claiming,  or  to  claim,  by,  from, 
or  under  me  or  them  ;  hereby  quitting  all  claim  and  demand  to 
them  and  their  posterity.  In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto 
set  my  hand  and  seal  this  30th  day  of  the  6th  Month,  1776. 

(Signed)  **  Samuel  Nottingham," 

'<  Sealed  and  delivered  in  the  presence  of  us, 

"  Nicholas  Wain, 

"  Sarah  Wain," 

About  six  years  afterwards,  Samuel  Nottingham  addressed 
to  one  of  these  slaves  the  following  letter*^- 

'<  Dear  Geoi^,  "  Bristol,  dOth  of  9th  Month,  1788. 

<«  Thy  letter  of  the  8th  of  last  6th  Month  we  received,  and  it 
was  well  pleasing  to  us  to  hear  of  the  present  good  disposition 
of  thyself  and  the  rest  of  our  late  servants,  whose  welfare  and 
happiness  both  here  and  hereafter  we  have  tnuch  at  heart ;  but 
we  are  sorry  to  hear  of  the  removal  of  poor  John  Venture,  and 
Harry,  though  not  without  hopes  of  their  partaking  of  that 
mercy  which  is  extended  to  all,  without  respect  of  persons, 
whether  white  or  black.  So,  George,  remember,  what  we  write 
to  thee  we  write  to  all  of  you  who  once  called  us  Master  and 
Mistress ;  but  now  you  are  all  free,  as  far  as  it  is  in  our  power  to 
make  you  so,  because  none  are  free  indeed,  except  they  are  free 
in  Christ ;  therefore,  we  admonish  you,  not  as  your  master  and 
mistress,  but  as  your  friends  and  benefactors,  beseeching  you  tq 
be  cautious  of  your  conduct  and  circumspect  in  your  behaviour 
to  all,  that  none  may  accuse  you  of  abusing  that  freedom  which 
we,  in  the  course  of  Divine  Providence,  have  been  permitted  to 
give  you.  Remember  also,  that,  as  free  men  and  women,  ye 
stand  accountable  for  every  part  of  your  conduct,  and  most 
answer  for  the  same  in  your  own  persons,  if  you  do  amiss ;  in 
which  case  the  laws  where  you  are  have  provided  a  punishment, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  offence ;  but  do  well,  and  ye  shall 
have  praise  of  the  same.  And  that  you  may  be  enabled  to  live 
bonestly  among  men,  we  have  given  you  our  East-End  plantatifa, 
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in  Fathog  Bay,  with  every  thing  thereunto  belonging,  which  we 
will  endeavour  to  have  secured  to  you  by  all  lawful  ways 
and  means,  that  none  may  deprive  you  nor  your  offspring 
of  it,  but  that  you  may  freely  cultivate  and  improve  it  to  your 
•wn  benefit  and  advantage,  and  thereby  be  provided  with  a 
sufficient  subsistence  to  live  comfortably  together,  in  all  friend- 
liness  and  cordiah'ty;  assisting  each  other,  that  those  more 
advanced  in  years  may  advise  the  younger,  and  these  submitting 
to  the  counsel  of  the  elder ;  so  that  good  order  and  harmony  may 
be  preserved  among  you,  which  will  assuredly  draw  down  the 
blessing  of  the  Most  High.  But  if  you  have  not  wherewithal  to 
cultivate  and  improve  the  plantation  yourselves,  we  advise  you 
to  hire  yourselves  for  a  season  to  whom  you  please,  as  also  the 
plantation,  if  you  think  it  necessary,  till  you  acquire  a  sufficiency 
to  go  on  yourselves ;  but  in  every  step  you  take  of  this  kind, 
always  remember  the  good  of  the  whole.  And  as  soon  as  you 
can  make  a  beginning  on  the  plantation  yourselves,  with  cotton 
and  provisions,  we  would  by  all  means  have  you  to  do  it,  that 
you  may  not  be  scattered  and  too  much  divided  ;  but  endea- 
vour to  dwell  together,  and  be  content  with  food  and  raiment ; 
and  a  blessing  will  certainly  attend  you  under  the  influence  of 
such  a  disposition.  Tell  Dorcas  Vanterpool  we  are  much 
obliged  to  her  for  her  friendly  care  and  attendance  of  poor 
John  Venture  and  Harry,  during  their  sickness.  We  riiall  be 
pleased  to  hear  how  you  go  on  by  any  opportunity,  and  that 
you  cautiously  maintain  a  good  report  among  the  neighbours 
Live  in  love  among  yourselves,  and  the  peace  of  Him  who  passeth 
all  understanding  will  assuredly  be  with  you  and  yours ;  which 
we  earnestly  desire  and  pray  for,  being  your  sincere  friends  and 
well-wishers,  (Signed)        <<  Samuel  Nottingham. 

(Signed)        **  Mary  Nottingham. 
<'  To  George  Nottingham,  one  of  the  Negroes 

belonging  to  the  East-End  Plantation,  late 

the  property  of  Samuel   Nottingham,   at 

Fathog  Bay,  in  Tortola." 

In  the  year  1822  this  little  colony  of  free  persons  was  visited 
several  times  by  two  highly  respectable  gentleaiea ;  on  whose 
authority  we  are  enabled  to  state  the  feUowfiitg  pmrticaters. 
<'Of  the  original  persons  liberated,  nine  are  still  mlive;  bcMdss 
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nfbom  theie  i^  tweaty^five  of  their  chiUreB,  and  aihe  gnad- 
childien ;  making  in  all  forty«three  persons.    The  whole  of 
them  reside  on  the  same  plantation,  which  they  have  ever 
since  cultivated.    Half  of  it  b  chiefly  in  provisions,  and  the 
rest  IS  used  as  pasturage  for  their  stock,  which  consists  bf 
twenty-eight  cows,  thirteen  goats,  and  thirteen  hogs.     For- 
merly they  cultivated  cotton,  but,  the  price  falling  very  low, 
they  did  not  continue  to  plant  it.    Jeffery  Nottingham,  one  of 
those  originally  emancipated,  exclasive  of  hb  share  in  the 
plantation  and  stock,   possesses  five  acres  of  land  and  a 
house  in  Spanishtown,  and  a  vessel  of  twenty-three  feet  keel. 
Diana  and  Eve  (bom  since  1776)  have  each  a  boat  of  seven- 
teen and  fourteen  feet  keel.     For  some  years  the  seasons  were 
so  bad  that  they  found,  it  difficult  to  get  water  for  their  .stock, 
and  got  little  return  for  their  labour :  but  still  they  had  been 
able  to  support  themselves,  and  to  acquire  the  property  men- 
tioned above,  while  they  increased  in  number  from  twenty-five 
to  forty-three.    Not  one  of  them  is  now  in  debt ;  and  their 
property  is  free  from  all  incumbrance.  Twelve  of  the  grown-up 
persons  are  members  of  the  Methodist  Society,  and,  with  their 
children,  attend  regularly  the  Methodist  chapel  at  East-End, 
teoept  in  case  of  sickness.    Daring  the  whole  period  since 
their  emancipation  none  of  them  have  been  sued  in  court,  or 
brought  before  a  magistrate  to  answer  to  any  complaint.    Only 
one  of  them  once  obtained  a  warrant  against  a  person  who 
had  assaulted  him,  who  begged  his  pardon  and  was  forgiven. 
The  same  person,  on  coining  from  sea,  was  arrested  the  day 
he  landed  for  a  capitation  tax  on  free  persons,  of  which  he 
had  not  been  apprized,  and  put  into  prison.    The  next  day 
he  paid  the  money,  about  eighteen  dollars,  and  was  released. 
Several  of  them  can  read  and  write.    Jefiery's  wife,  Grace, 
acts  as  schoolmistress :  she  reads  well.     They  have  lately 
built  three  houses  in  their  village,  of  wood,  and  shingled.    The 
whole  of  their  houses  had  been  destroyed  by  the  hurricane  of 
1819,  and  have  since  been  rebuilt.    They  are  a  fine  healthy 
race,  all  black,  having  intermarried  with  each  other;  and  seem 
to  dwell  very  happily  together^"' 

Now,  we  would  put  the  question  to  Mr.  Baring,  Whether  it 
would  have  been  more  advantageous  for  the  interests  either  of 
the  iiidividuaU  or  of  the  state^  that  Mr.  Notting hwi's  twenty-five 
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■lafei  had  e<»iithiied  tlaves  (liable  to  all  the  risks  of  inhunuui 
owners  and  overseers,  and  all  the  other  evils  of  that  condition, 
and  particularly  to  that  prog;res8ive  diminution  of  their  num- 
bers which  has  been  the  common  fate  of  the  slaves  in  almost 
all  our  colonies,  and  among;  the  rest  in  Tortola) ;  or  that  they 
should  have  been  living  free  and  in  comfort  for  neaiiy  fifty 
years,  during  which  they  have  accumulated  some  property, 
and  have  increased  from  twenty-five  to  forty-three  ?  And,  as 
far  as  advantage  to  this^  country  goes,  we  will  venture  to  say 
that  the  forty-three  Nottinghams  consume  more  of  British 
produce  and  manufactures  in  a  year,  and  promote  the  traffic 
of  Tortola  itself  more,  than  three  times  the  number  of  slaves 
would  do.  But  Mr.  Baring  will  say,  this  is  a  single  in- 
stance. True;  but  why  is  it  so?  Not  because  there  are 
not  many  slaves  who  would  have  equally  rewarded  the  bene- 
volence of  their  master,  but  because  there  has  been  but 
ONE  Nottingham. 


BB. 

'*  I  know  no  quettion  upon  wMck  petitums  have  been  proewred 
with  more  trick  and  management  than  on  the  preeent.  Thejf 
have,  in  fact,  been  got  vp  by  a  few  penom  in  the  MetropoUeT 
(p.  103.) 

Mr.  Barino  could  have  had  no  means  himself  of  knowing  the 
truth  of  this  statement.  He  has  therefore  ventured,  on  the 
misinformation  of  others,  to  lend  the  weight  and  respectability 
of  his  name  to  a  representation  the  very  reverse  of  true.  Let 
not  Mr.  Baring  flatter  himself  that  the  feeling  which  has  been 
manifested  on  this  subject  is  a  short  and  evanescent  burst, 
excited  by  trick  and  management.  He  may  rely  upon  it,  it  is 
far  more  solidly  founded.  It  is  founded  on  a  deep-rooted 
persuasion  that  slavery  is  inherently  and  intrinsically  evil; 
and  that  our  system  of  colonial  slavery,  in  particular,  **  is  at 
war  with  every  principle  of  religion  and  morality,  and  ontr^^s 
every  benevolent  feeling."  In  the  volume  now  before  him, 
Mr.  Bftring  may  see  the  whole  trick  and  management  of  the 
Committee.  They  consist  in  the  circulation  of  the  occasional 
papers  prefixed  to  this  volume,  and  of  books  openly  pablished 
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to  the  woM."  If  in  these  papen,  or  theie  books,  there  be 
positioiis  which  be  can  controvert,  let  hia  do  so ;  bnt  it  b 
altogether  un&ir  to  assume,  that  to  trick  and  management, 
and  not  to  the  fair  influence  of  discussion,  is  to  be  ascribed  the 
interest  which  this  question  has  excited  in  the  public  mind. 

Mr.  Baring  can  hardly  be  serious  in  attributing  all  the  zeal 
shewn  in  this  country  for  benevolent  objects,  not  to  a  well« 
founded  sense  of  duty,  but  to  a  kind  of  popish  compromise 
with  conscience,  by  which  sin  may  be  atoned  for.  If  he  is, 
it  only  shews  how  ignorant  very  acute  and  intdligent  men 
may  be  of  what  is  passing  immediately  around  them. 

We  do  not  undertake  to  defend  the  " humbug"  practised  at 
Vienna  and  Verona,  on  the  subject  of  the  Slave  Trade,  from 
the  sarcastic  observations  of  Mr.  Baring. 


cc. 

'*  It  teUt,  in  language  that  cannot  be  mutaken,  the  degree  of 
protection  which  the  laws  afford  to  the  Negro.'*  (p.  113.) 

It  is  a  proper  sequel  to  the  account  which  Mr.  Buxton  has 
given  of  Carty's  cruelty  to  his  slave  Quasheba,  to  insert  an 
extract  of  a  letter  from  Lord  Bathurst  to  Colonel  Arthar  on 
the  subject,  dated  12th  March  1817  :— 

"  The  cruel  conduct  of  this  inhuman  wretch  could  not  fail 
to  excite  all  those  feelings  of  pity  and  commiseration  which  you 
so  justly  describe ;  and  I  immediately  submitted  your  letter, 
with  its  several  enclosures,  to  the  consideration  of  the  law 
officers  of  the  Crown,  to  know  how  far  I  was  authorized  to  direct 
you  to  manumit  the  unfortunate  woman.  But  they  report,  that 
Carty  is  indictable  only  for  the  cruelty  committed ;  that,  at  the 
it  hit  property  t  there  it  no  power  to  take  her  away,  consequently 
none  for  her  manumission,  unless,  indeed,  there  be  any  law 
in  Honduras  which  confers  the  power  to  manumit  slaves  under 
such  circumstances.  I  can  therefore  only  express  my  concern 
that  such  a  wretch  should  remain  unpunished ;  but  if  you  can 
suggest  any  mode  in  which  he  can  be  brought  to  punishment, 
I  shall  be  most  happy  to  attend  to  it.*' 

Who,  after  reading  this  letter  (the  declaration  of  his  Ma- 
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jetty's  OoFermneiit  of  their  absolste  impotency  to  redress  such 
frievons  wrongs),  can  question  the  indispensable  obligation  of 
the  parliament  and  people  of  Great  Britain  to  interfere  to 
amend  this  detestable  system  ? 


Before  we  conclude,  we  are  anxious  to  point  out  and  rectify 
a  mistake  (the  only  one  we  have  detected  in  that  work)  which 
occurs  in  the  pamphlet  called  '*  Negro  Slavery."  The  clause 
in  the  4th  section  of  the  Consolidated  Slave  Law  of  Jamaica  of 
1816,  which,  as  we  have  stated  above  (p.  163),  provides,  for 
the  first  time,  that  the  number  of  days  in  the  year  allowed 
to  the  slaves  for  the  cultivation  of  their  grounds,  exclusive 
of  Sundays,  shall  be  at  least  twenty-six,  was  overlooked,  and 
the  number  of  days  allowed  was  assumed  to  be  the  same  as  in 
the  Act  of  1809,  namely,  sixteen.  This  error  will,  of  course, 
be  corrected  in  any  future  edition  of  that  publication. 

And  this  reminds  us  of  the  necessity  of  remarking,  that  it 
would  be  absolutely  impossible  to  follow  the  ever-shifting 
provisions  of  colonial  legislation,  so  as  to  be  always  correct  as 
to  the  actual  state  of  the  law  at  the  precise  moment  of  writing. 
We  have  just  learnt,  for  example,  that,  in  deference  to 
public  opinion  in  this  country,  the  legislature  of  Barbadoes 
have  recently  altered  their  law  on  the  subject  of  the  murder  of 
a  slave,  so  as  no  longer  to  render  it  necessary  to  the  convic- 
tion of  the  murderer  that  he  should  have  perpetrated  the  cnrnt 
**  wUkout  provocation,**  And  this  alteration  we  shall  doubtless 
hear  adduced,  both  as  a  proof  of  our  unfairness,  and  of  the 
growing  liberality  of  the  colonists. 

It  may  be  proper  also  to  observe,  that,  notwithstanding  the 
alarms  of  commotion  and  conspiracy,  sanctioned  by  procla- 
mations of  Governors,  and  by  imposing  details  of  correspon- 
dents,  which  have  filled  the  public  ear  of  late ;  we  have  not 
been  able,  after  the  most  diligent  inquiry,  to  discover  a  sing^ 
fact  to  justify  them ;  and  the  conclusion  to  which  we  have 
been  forced  to  come  is,  that  such  rumours  are  deemed  to  be, 
on  this  as  on  many  former  occasions,  very  convenient  weapons 
of  controversial  war£u-e. 
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SiNCB  the  above  sheets  were  written,  two  pamphlets 
have  appeared,  which  may  be  thought  to  require  some 
notice. 

One  of  these  is  from  the  pen  of  J.  F.  Barham,  Esq.,  a 
West-Indian  proprietor,  who,  at  an  early  period  of  the 
Slave-Trade  controversy,  most  honourably  distingpaished 
himself  by  joining  the  ranks  of  the  abolitionists.  He 
begins  his  work  with  assuming  that  the  emancipation 
of  our  colonial  bondsmen  is  a  measure  which  is  now 
unavoidable;  the  nation  expecting,  and  government  being 
pledged  **  that  the  most  energetic  measures  shall  be  forth- 
with employed  to  bring  them  into  that  state  in  which 
freedom  may  be  granted  to  them  with  benefit  and  safety.^ 
The  object  of  Mr.  Barham's  pamphlet,  therefore,  is  not  to 
discuss  the  question  of  emancipation,  but  the  means  of 
carrying  it  into  effect  with  safety,  and  even  with  advantage ; 
and  with  a  due  attention  to  the  claims  of  West-Indian  pro- 
prietors to  indemnity.  It  is  not  our  intention  at  present 
to  investigate  the  plan  proposed  by  Mr.  Barham.  What- 
ever falls  from  him,  however,  is  worthy  of  deep  attention  ; 
and  we  trust  that  all  who  are  interested  in  the  question 
will  be  ready  to  give  to  his  suggestions  the  consideration 
to  which  they  are  justly  entitled. 

It  will  be  right,  however,  to  remark,  that  we  difiTer  very 
widdyfrom  Mr.  Barham  in  many  of  his  facts  and  opinions* 
Some  of  these  will  be  found  to  have  been  met,  in  the  pre- 
ceding pages,  with  such  observations  as  will  serve  to  shew 
what  are  the  grounds  of  that  difference.  His  cardinal 
error  appears  to  us  to  be  this,  that  he  conceives  the 
Negro  character  not  to  be  susceptible  of  the  same  motives 
to  exertion  which  are  known  to  influence  every  other  class 
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of  men  that  inhabit  the  earth.  Upon  this  point  we  are 
completely  at  issue  with  him,  on  the  score  both  of  general 
principle,  and  of  fact  and  experience:  and  we  shoald  not 
hesitate  even  to  take  the  free  Black  and  Coloared  people 
of  Jamaica,  under  all  their  obvious  disadvantages,  and 
notwithstanding  the  oppression  and  degradation  to  which 
the  state  of  the  law  and  of  the  feeling  of  the  Whites 
subjects  them,  as  our  example,  to  establish  undeniably  that 
the  Africap  race  is  equally  susceptible  with  ourselves  of 
all  those  motives  which  stimulate  to  exertion ;  and  that 
those  equivocal  appearances  which  lead  superficial  ob- 
servers to  the  conclusion  that  they  are  innately  indolent 
and  vicious,  and  incapable  of  high  advances  in  improve- 
ment, are  the  effect  entirely  of  the  wretched  institutions 
under  which  they  are  placed,  and  which  tether  them,  as  it 
were,  to  the  very  earth.  While  they  see  in  their  superiors 
the  very  worst  moral  examples;  while  multitudes  of  them  are 
deprived  of  the  means  of  education  and  Christian  instruc- 
tion ;  while  they  are  every  where  stopped  in  their  aspirings 
for  distinction  by  barriers  which  are  insurmountable ;  we 
cannot  wonder  that  their  progress  in  improvement  should 
not  have  been  greater :  the  wonder  is,  that  it  should  have 
been  so  great. 

Mr.  Barham  produces,  in  proof  of  his  views  of  this  sub- 
ject, a. fact  drawn  from  the  history  of  Guadaloupe,  during 
the  period  of  Negro  freedom  in  that  island.  ''  Punish- 
ment by  the  whip  had  been  then  totally  abolished ;  but, 
instead  of  it,  a  military  tribunal  had  been  established,  con- 
sisting otjive  White9  and  Blackt,  who  made  a  tour  of  the 
island  once  a  month,  in  order  to  try^  and  punish  such  Ne* 
groes  as  had  neglected  their  work.  They  were  condemned 
to  be  chained  by  the  middle  and  ancle  for  five  to  fifteen 
years.  The  more  refractory  were  shot,  which  very  frequently 
happened." — Now,  what  does  this  statement  (though  in- 
vidiously specifying  only  the  severest  punishments)  prove, 
but  that  in  Guadaloupe  public  justice  was  sub^tnted  for 
the  caprice  of  individoal  tyranny  ?  Ciroait  courts,  oom- 
poaed  of  Black  as  well  as  White  judges  were  institoted, 
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and  non  constat  that  they  did  not  administer  the  laws 
impartially,  and  even  lenieDtly.  The  refractory  were  shot 
in  Guadaloape :  in  Jamaica  they  are  hanged  :  the  diffe- 
rence is  not  very  essential.  The  main  inference,  however, 
from  the  whole  is  this :  From  fifty  to  sixty  thousand  slaves 
were  liberated  in  a  day  from  the  power  of  the  driver^s  cart- 
whip,  and  from  arbitrary  punishment  by  the  master,  and 
were  made  the  immediate  subjects  of  equal  laws,  and  of  a 
police  affecting  all  classes  and  administered  by  all  classes 
in  common ;  and  yet  no  commotion  followed,  cultivation 
proceeded  regularly,  and  Whites  and  Blacks  united  In  the 
discbarge  even  of  the  highest  offices  of  the  state. 

We  refrain  from  pursuing  Mr.  Barham's  reasonings  on 
this  subject  further.  They  are  all  dependent  on  the  grand 
error  of  bis  system, — a  radical  misconception  of  the  capa- 
cities and  tendencies  of  the  African  character,  formed  on 
a  knowledge  of  them  only  in  their  servile  and  degraded 
condition.  It  is  impossible,  at  the  same  time,  not  to  honour 
the  candour  and  ingenuousness  of  Mr.  Barham's  admis* 
sions.  Though  he  Uiinks  that  the  slave,  in  most  physical 
circumstances,  is  better  off  than  the  labouring  class  of  other 
countries,  yet  he  admits  that  ''  in  civil  and  moral  respects 
his  condition  is  not  materially  changed  ;*'  that  **  his  civil 
rights  are  yet  hardly  definable,  and  his  moral  improvement 
ig  almost  yet  to  be  began ;''  that  the  most  ''  specious 
laws"  might  not,  ''from  existing  circumstances,"  ''  have 
any  practical  effect;"  that  ''  nothing  could  be  easier  than 
to  introduce  Christianity  in  name,  as  for  the  most  insig- 
nificant reward  the  slaves  would  universally  accept  bap- 
tism;" but  that  **  it  were  better  they  should  remain  as  they 
are,  than  that  a  people  whose  religion,  if  indeed  it  can 
be  called  such  at  allj  continuing  in  fact  as  it  is,  should  be 
regarded  as  Christians;"  that  ''nothing  could  be  easier 
than  to  abolish  the  use  of  the  whip ;  but  that  those  who 
gqU  for  this  abolition  always  end  by  proposing  some  other 
means  of  coercion,  some  other  instrument  of  punishment ; 
lei^  decried  perhaps,  but  which'  is  to  be  eqaaUy  effeo- 
toal.  What,  again,"  be  asks,  "  will  the  slave  gain  by  this } 
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It  were  better  that  bis  chains  shoald  appear  in  their  foil 
deformity^  than  that  they  should  be  gilded  over/' 

■  Very  different  from  that  of  Mr.  Barham  is  the  other 
pamphlet  to  which  we  have  alladed.  It  is  entitled  **  A 
Voice  from  Jamaica,  in  Reply  to  W.  Wilberforce,  Esq« ; 
by  the  Rev.  6.  W.  Bridges,  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford* 
and  Rector  of  Manchester  in  Jamaica."  We  are  sorry 
that  the  aathor  of  it  shoald  be  a  Clergyman  of  the  Chnrch 
of  England.  It  is  a  feeble  intermixtnre  of  intemperate 
animadversions,  incorrect  statements,  vague  apprehensions, 
and  most  inconclusive  reasonings.  We  cannot  enlarge  the 
present  work  by  exposing  these  in  detail.  We  shall  take, 
however,  a  single  instance,  and  it  shall  be  the  very  strength 
of  bis  case,  in  order  to  shew  how  little  real  aid  his  pam- 
phlet is  likely  to  afford  to  the  cause  which  he  so  stoutly 
espouses.    Addressing  Mr.  Wilberforce,  he  says — 

*'  In  p.  17  of  your  '  Appeal,'  you  confidently  make  an 
assertion,  which  it  happily  falls  peculiarly  within  my  pro- 
vince to  reply  to,  upon  the  authority  of  that  character 
beneath  which  I  claim  credit  for  my  affirmations.  Yon 
state  that  *  no  attempts  have  been  made  to  introduce 
among  them  (the  Negro  slaves)  the  Christian  institution  of 
marriage.'  Now,  Sir,  this  I  positively  contradict,  by  stating 
that  I  have  myself  married  one  hundred  and  eighty-seven 
couples  of  Negro  slaves,  in  my  own  parish,  within  the  last 
two  years,  all  of  whom  were  encouraged  by  their  owners  to 
marry;  and  that  the  anxious  wish  at  present  expressed  by 
them  to  bind  themselves  by  this  sacred  institution,  we  bail 
as  one  of  the  first  fruits  of  the  dispensation  of  Christian 
principles.  In  another  parish,  St.  Thomas  in  the  East,  I 
have  reason  to  know  that  there  have  been  three  times  that 
number  married  during  the  incumbency  of  the  present 
rector,  Mr.  Trew ;  and,  though  not  speaking  from  nnme- 
rical  information,  I  can  safely  affirm,  that  the  labours  of 
the  clergy  in  the  remaining  nineteen  parishes  have  been 
equally  active,  and  doubtless  crowned  with  the  same  soc* 
cess."  p.  22. 
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On  lookiDgt  howeTer,  to  the  raCarM,  reoenflylaid  od  the 
table  of  the  House  of  CommonSy  from  Jamaica,  of  **  mar« 
riages  legally  solemnized  between  Slaves  since  the  1st  of 
Janaary  1808/'  down  to  1822  incltisife,  we  find  (p.  130) 
that  in  the  parish  of  Manchester  not  a  single  snch  marriage 
was  celebrated  prior  to  1820.  In  1820  j$v6  marriages  took 
place ;  in  1821,  three ;  and  in  1822»  none.  Mr.  Bridges 
most  have  written  his  **  Voice "  in  April  or  May  1823. 
The  expression,  "  within  the  last  two  years/'  conid  there, 
fore  have  extended  no  farther  back  than  the  beginning  of 
1821.  Bat  the  official  retnm  of  marriages  from  the  be- 
ginning of  1821  to  the  17th  March  1823,  is  only  three. 
No  less  than  184,  therefore,  of  the  187  marriages  solemnized 
by  Mr.  Bridges  between  slaves,  in  his  own  parish,  ''within 
the  last  two  years,"  mast  have  been  subsequent  to  that 
date.  We  may  well  ask,  therefore,  with  a  writer  in  Thb 
Times  of  tbe  26th  August  1823,  who  adverts  to  this  very 
statement  in  the  pamphlet  of  Mr.  Bridges,  **  What  can 
have  given  birth  to  this  new  and  ardent  zeal  in  the  exten- 
sion of  marriages?  Was  it  owing  to  the  suggestions  of 
Mr.  WiIberforce*s  pamphlet,  which  had  just  then  made 
its  appearance  in  Jamaica?  Or  were  these  184  marriages 
thus  suddenly  got  up  in  order  to  furnish  a  convenient 
practical  refutation  of  his  statements  ?" 

In  the  Appendix  F.  (p.  164 — ^167)  will  be  found  some 
remarks  on  the  subject  of  these  returns  of  marriages,  to 
which  we  refer  the  reader.  What  may  have  been  the 
*'  active  labours  of  the  clergy  "  in  the  other  parishes,  we 
have  no  means  of  knowing ;  but  we  do  know  that  in  most 
instances  their  labours  have  been  '*  crowned  "  with  much 
**  the  same  success "  as  attended  those  of  Mr.  Bridges 
prior  to  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Wilberforce's  Appeal. 
He  was  himself  rector  of  St.  Dorothy's  before  he  re- 
moved  to  Manchester ;  but  during  his  incumbency  not  a 
single  marriage  appears  to  have  taken  place.  Before  1820 
DO  marriage  of  Slaves  had  occurred  in  that  parish,  and 
from  1820  only  three.  In  many  of  the  other  parishes 
the  rectors  have  b^n  equally  unsuccessful.     From  two 
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ptrishes  ihen  mn  bq  retaraa— Tis.  St  CatbcriM^t  and 
Westmorebuid«-Uie  retnrat  in  fouRTBBN  ybarb  firoai 
tome  of  tho  others  are  as  follow : 

St  John's  PlEurish  One  marrisge. 

St.  Thomas  in  the  Vale  •••• None. 

Vere  One. 

Clarendon  • Two. 

St.  Ann's .«••.  None. 

St.  Elizabeth's None. 

St.  James's  •••• Two. 

Hanorer  ...• • ••  None. 

Falmouth One. 

Port  Royal Two. 

Portland  Twenty-seren. 

St  Mary's Thirty-six. 

StiGeoige's Forty-seven. 

For  remarks  on  the  returns  from  the  remaining  parishea, 
we  must  refer  again  to  Appendix  F.  It  ought  to  be  kept 
in  view,  that  the  average  slave  population  of  each  of  these 
parbhes  is  upwards  of  16,000  souls. 

After  this  exposition  of  the  correctness  of  the  statements 
of  the  Rev.  Author^  on  a  point  respecting  which  he  most 
have  had  access  to  better  means  of  information  than  on  any 
other  which  has  occupied  his  pen,  it  will  not  be  deemed 
necessary  that  we  should  detain  oar  readers  any  longer 
with  his  pamphlet. 
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SlE, 


I 


T  is  with  much  concern  that  I  observe, 
in  your  exceHent  and  popular  work  on  Political  Economy, 
the  sentiments  you  express  on  the  subject  of  the  comparative 
expense  of  free  and  slave  labour.  Accustomed  to  respect 
you  highly 4  as  an  enlightened  advocate  of  Uberal  principles, 
and  to  admire  the  philanthropic  spirit  which  pervades  your 
writings,  I  cannot  but  regret  deeply,  that  opinions  so  much 
calculated  to  perpetuate  slavery  should  have  the  sanction  of 
your  authority ;  and  that,  while  you  denounce  the  slave- 
system  as  unjustifiable,  you  admit  that  in  a  pecuniary  point 
of  view  it  may  be  the  most  profitable. 

As  this  subject  is  of  peculiar  importance  at  the  present 
moment,  when  efforts  are  making,  both  in  this  country  and 
in  France,  to  effect  the  gradual  abolition  of  slavery  in  the 
Colonies,  I  will  not  apologize  for  addressing  you.  The 
same  regard  to  truth  and  candour,  which  secured  your 
reluctant  assent  to  an  opinion  little  in  unison,  I  am  sure,  with 
your  feelings,  will  lead  you  to  examine  with  impartiahty 
any  facts  or  arguments  which  I  may  adduce  in  my  attempt 
to  controvert  it  Many  of  them,  I  am  aware,  must  be 
familiar  to  you,  but  possibly  even  these  may  appear  hi  a 
new  light,  and  derive  some  additional  force  from  their  con* 
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nection   with   others   which   have  not  fallen   under  your 
observation. 

The  expense  of  slave-labour  resolves  itself  into  the  annual 
sum  which,  in  the  average  term  of  the  productive  years  of 
a  slave's  life,  will  liquidate  the  cost  of  purchase  or  rearing, 
and  support  in  old  age,  if  he  attain  it,  with  interest,  and  the 
sum  annually  expended  in  his  maintenance. 

If  we  omit  the  case  of  purchased  slaves,  and  suppose 
them  to  be  bred  on  the  estate,  (and  as  breeding  is  now 
admitted  to  be,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  the  cheapest 
mode  of  supply,  your  argument  will  gain  by  the  supposition,) 
the  expense  of  free  labour  will  resolve  itself  into  precisely 
the  same  elements;  since  the  wages  paid  to  free  labourers  of 
every  kind,  must  be  such  as  to  enable  them,  one  with 
another,  to  bring  up  a  family,  and  continue  their  race. 

Now  it  is  observed  by  Adam  Smith,  "  The  wear  and 
"  tear  of  a  free  servant  is  equally  at  the  expense  of  his 
"  master,  and  it  generally  costs  him  much  less  than  that  of 
"  a  slave.  The  fund  destined  for  replacing  and  repainng, 
"  if  I  may  say  so,  the  wear  and  tear  of  a  slave,  is  commonly 
"  managed  by  a  negligent  master,  or  careless  overseer 
*'  That  destined  for  performing  the  same  office  with  regard 
"  to  the  free  man,  is  managed  by  the  free  man  himself.   The 

disorders  which  generally  prevail  in  the  economy  of  the 

rich,  naturally  introduce  themselves  into  the  management 
"of  the  former;  the  strict  frugality  and  parsimonious 
"  attention  of  the  poor,  as  naturally  estabUsh  themselves  in 
"  that  of  the  latter.*"  The  Russian  pohtical  economist, 
Storch,  who  had  carefully  examined  the  system  of  slavery 
in  that  extensive  Empire,  makes  the  same  remark,  almost 
in  the  same  words.  Hume  expresses  a  similar  opinion  in 
decided  terms ;  and  I  have  now  before  me  a  statement  from 
one  of  the  slave  districts  in  the  United  States,  in  which  it  is 
estimated  that,  taking  the  purchase-money  or  the  expense 


of  rearing  a  slavD,  witli  tlie  cost  of  his  nl^ntenanCe,  at  their 
actual  rates,  and  alloi^dng  fifteen  years  of  health  and 
strength,  during  which  to  liquidate  the  fir^t  a>st,  his  lalwur 
will  be  at  least  25  per  cent  dearer  than  that  of  the  free 
laI)ourer  in  the  neighbouring  districts; 

It  is  observed  by  a  planter,  in  a  letter  published  by  the 
'Hon.  Joshua  Steele,  a  member  of  the  council  in  Barbadoes, 
under  the  signature  of  Philo  Xylon,  "  The  truth  is,  that 
although  we  plant  much  more  ground  than  should  be 
sufficient  to  produce  provisions  to  feed  our  labouring 
"  slaves,  yet  the  negroes,  feeling  that  they  have  no  direct 
property  in  these  crops,  and  that  we  must  buy  more  to 
supply  them  if  those  crops  fall  short,  the  cultivation  is 
*'  negligently  performed  by  them,  and  the  produce  is 
^^  afterwards  stolen  by  the  negro  watchmen  or  their  con- 
*^  federates,  8o  that  we  seldom  reap  a  third  part  of  what 
*^  should  be  the  natural  and  probable  produce.  But  it  we 
'*  could  depend  on  their  diligence  and  economy,  in  cul- 
*'  tivating  rented  tenements  and  carefully  storing  their 
"  crops,  they  might  undoubtedly  be  maintained  better  than 
^'  they  are,  and  at  a  much  smaller  expense  than  it  costs  us 
"  at  present ;  not  only  by  our  wasting  three  times  as  much 
"  land  as  might  be  necessary  for  that  purpose,  but  also  by 
"  our  cultivating  it  with  a  reluctant  gang  to  our  loss."" 
From  inquiries  made  with  reference  to  this  subject,  it 
appears  that  the  average  weekly  expense  in  the  Liverpool 
Workhouse,  for  provisions,  including  ale,  wine,  spirits,  tea, 
sugar,  butter,  &c.  given  to  the  sick,  is  2s  6^d  per  head, 
exclusive  of  rent ;  while  the  average  weekly  expenditure  of 
seven  famihes,  taken  from  among  the  labourers  of  a 
respectable  commercial  house,  is  only  It  5^6.  per  head, 
exclusive  of  rent. 

From    the   preceding   particulars,    it   appears  highly 
probable,  that  the  cost  c^  rearing  and  maintaining  a  slave^ 


would  rehder  his  labcnir,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  at 
least  as  expensive  as  that  of  the  free  labourer.  Let  us 
next  examine  which  is  the  most  productive. 

And  here  I  shall  agtun  avail  myself  of  the  observations 
of  Storch,  the  Russian  economist : — **  The  slave,  work- 
^^ing  always  for  another,  and  never  for  himself,  being 
^^  limited  to  a  bare  subsistence,  and  seeing  no  prospect 
of  improving  his  condition,  loses  all  stimulus  to  exer- 
tion, he  becomes  a  machine,  often  very  obstinate  and 
"  very  difficult  to  manage.  A  man  who  is  not  rewarded 
**  in  proportion  to  the  labour  he  performs,  works  as  Uttle 
*^  as  he  can ;  this  is  an  acknowledged  truth,  which  the 
♦*  experience  of  every  day  confirms.  Let  a  free  labourer 
^*  work  by  the  day,  he  will  be  indolent;  pay  him  by  the 
*^  piece,  he  will  often  work  to  excess,  and  ruin  his  health. 
**  If  this  observation  is  just  in  the  case  of  the  free  labourer, 
*^  it  must  be  still  more  so  in  that  of  the  slave."" 

*^  Whilst  the  ancient  Romans  cultivated  their  lands  them- 
selves, Italy  was  renowned  for  fertility  and  abundance,  but 
agriculture  declined  when  abandoned  to  slaves.  Then,  the 
land,  instead  of  being  brought  under  the  plough,  was  trans- 
^^  formed  into  meadows,  and  the  inhabitants  of  this  fine 
^^  country  became  dependent  for  their  subsistence  on  pro- 
vinces situated  beyond  the  sea.  The  smaD  proprietors  and 
farmers  disappeared,  and  the  same  country  which  had 
formerly  presented  the  smiling  aspect  of  a  crowd  of 
villages,  peopled  with  free  men  in  easy  circumstances, 
^^  became  a  vast  soUtude,  in  which  were  scattered  here  and 
*^  there,  some  magnificent  palaces,  which  formed  the  most 
^*  striking  contrast  with  thosfe  miserable  cabins  and  subter- 
ranean dens  in  which  the  slaves  were  shut  up.  These 
facts,  related  by  the  Roman  historians,  are  attested  and 
explained  by  Pliny,  Columella,  and  Varro.  *  What  was 
f<  the   cause   of   these  abundant  harvests  ?^   asks  Pliny, 
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**  speaking  of  the  eai'ly  periods  of  the  repuUic.  *  It  ig, 
^^  that  at  that  time,  men  of  consular  dignity  devoted  them- 
"  selves  to  the  cultivation  of  their  fields,  which  are  now 
*'  abandoned  to  wretches  loaded  with  irons,  and  bearing  on 
'^  their  forehead  the  brand  of  their  degraded  condition.** 
^*  The  superiority  of  free  over  slave  labourers,  is  even 
acknowledged  by  the  mastery  when  they  have  sufficient 
intelligence  to  judge  of  tlie  difference,  and  sufficient 
honesty  to  avow  their  sentiments.  iRecoUect  on  this 
^^  subject  the  passage. of  Columella,  wjbich  I  have  already 
quoted,  and  in  which  he  depicts  the  negligence  and 
perverseness  of  slave  labourers-;  in  the  same  chapt^, 
'^  he  advances  as  a  fundamental  principle,  that  whatever 
>^  be  the  nature  of  the  cultivation,  the  labour  of  the  free 
^^  cultivator  is  always  to  be  perferred  to  that  of  the  slave. 
"  Pliny  is  of  the  same  opinion.*" 

"  Observe,  that  this  testimony  in  favour  of  free  labour,  is 
"  given  by  Romans,  who  were  at  once  proprietors  of  slaves 
"  and  the  most  eminent  writers  on  agriculture  of  their  time.* 
>^  In  manufactures,  the  superiority  of  the  iree  .labourer  over 
^*  the  slave  is  still  more  obvious  than  in  agriculture.  The 
^^  more  manufactures  extend  in  Russia,  the  B[iore  people 
<<  begin  to  feel  the  truth  of  this  remark.  In  1805^  M. 
"  Panteleyef,  a  manufacturer  in  the  district  of  Moscow, 
**  gave  Uberty  to  all  his  workmen  who  were  slaves,  the 
^'  number  of  whom  amounted  to  ^,  The  same  year^ 
"  M.  Milioutin  did  tte  same;" 

Brougham,  in  his  Colonial  Policy,  fuHy  coi^cvirs  in  these 
sentiments:  ^^  It  requires  vca*y  little  argument  to  prove, 
<^  that  the  quantity  of  work  which  may  be  obtained  from  a 
'*  labourer  or  drudge,  is  liable  to  be  affected  as  much  by 
^^  the  injurious  treatn^ent  he  receives,  as  by  the  idleness 
<'  in  which  he  may  be  permitted  to  indulge.  When  this 
drudge  is  a  sl^ye,  no  motive  but  fear  can  operate  on  his 
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**  diligence  and  attention.  A  constant  inspection  is,  therefore, 
**  absolutely  necessary,  and  a  perpetual  terror  of  the  lash 
**  the  only  prevention  of  indolence ;  but  there  are  certain 

bounds  perscribed,  even  to  the  power  of  the  lash  ;  it  may 

force  the  unhappy  victim  to  move,  because  the  line  of 
^^  distinction  between  motion  and  festj  action  and  repose,  is 
^^  definite;  but  no  punishment  can  compel  the  labourer  to 
*'  strenuous  exertions,  because  there  is  no  measure  or 
"  standard  of  activity.  A  state  of  despair,  and  not  of 
"  indust  y,  is  the  never-fmlirg  consequence  of  severe  cha&- 
"  tisement ;  and  the  constant  repetition  of  the  torture  only 
"  serves  to  blunt  the  sensibility  of  the  nerves,  and  disarm 
**  punishment  of  its  terrors.  The  body  is  injured,  and  the 
*^  mind  becomes  as  little  willing  as  the  limbs  are  able  tu 
"  exert.** 

Hume  remarks,  **  I  shall  add,  from  the  experience  of  our 
"  planters,  that  slavery  is  as  little  advantagepus  to  the 
^^  master  as  to  the  man.  The  fear  of  punishment  will 
**  never  draw  so  much  labour  from  a  slave,  as  the  dread  of 
•*  Wmg  turned  off,  and  not  getting  another  service,  will 
"  give  a  free  man. 

Burke  observes,  in  his  treatise  on  European  Settlements, 
«*  I  nm  the  more  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  these  indul- 
**  gences,  as  slaves  certainly  cannot  go  through  so  much 
•'  work  as  free  men.  The  mind  goes  a  great  way  in  every 
"  thing,  and  when  a  man  know^  that  his  labour  is  for  him- 
**  self,  and  that  the  more  he  labours,  the  more  he  is 
*^  to  acquire ;  this  consciousness  carries  him  through,  and 
"  supp<|rts  hiip  beneath  fatigues^  under  which  he  would 
**  otherwise  h^ve  sunk.** 

"  That  the  proprietors  of  West  India  estates,**  observes 
Dr.  Beuttie,  ^  would  be  in  any  respect  materially  injured 
**  by  employing  free  servants  (if  these  could  be  had)  in  their 
^^  several   manufactures,    is  highly  improbable,    and  has, 


^*  indeed,  been  absolutely  denied  by  those  who  were  well 
^^  informed  on  this   subject      A   clergyman    of  Virginia 
^^  assured  me,  that  a  white  man  does  double  the  work  of  a 
**  slave ;  which  will  not  seem  wonderful,  if  we  consider  that 
^^  the  former  works  for  himself,  and  the  latter  for  another ; 
^*  tliat  by  the  law^  one  is  protected,  the  other  oppressed ; 
and  that  in  the  articles  of  food  and  clothing,  relaxation 
and  rest,  the  free  man  has  innumerable  advantages.     It 
*^  may,  therefore,  be  presumed,  that  if  all  who  serve  in  the 
"  Colonies  were  free,  the  same  worfc  would  be  performed 
^  by  half  the  number,    wliich  is  now  performed  by  the 
"  whole^     The  very  sc^  becomes  more  fertile  Ainder  the 
^  hands  of  free  men,  so  says  an  intelligent  French  author, 
**  (Le  Poivre,)  who,   after  observing  that  the  products  of 
^  Cochin  China  are  the  same  in  kind  with  those  of  the  West 
^^  Indies,  but  of  better  quality,   and  in  greater  abundance, 
^  gives  for  a  reasoa,  that  ^  the  former  are  cultivated  by 
^^  free  men,  and  the  latter  by  slaves;^  and  therefore  argues, 
*<  ^  that  the  negroes  beyond  the  Atlantic  ought  to  be  made 
♦*  free.'     *  The  earth,'  says  he,  *  which  multiplies  her  pro- 
*^  ductions  with  profusion  under  the  hands  of  a  free-bom 
^^  labourer,  seems  to  shrink  into  barrenness  under  the  sweat 
^  of  the  slave.' " 

^*  It  is  an  ill-grounded  opinion,"  says  Franklin,  in  his 
*^  Essay  on  the  Peopling  of  Countries,  ^*  that  by  the  labour 
*^  of  slaves  America  may  pos»bly  vie  in  cheapness  of  manii- 
'<  tures  with  Great  Britain.  The  labour  of  slaves  can  never 
'^  be  so  cheap  here,  as  the  labour  of  working  men  is  in 
"  Great  Britidn.  Any  one  may  compute  it.  Reckon, 
*'  then,  the  interest  of  the  first  purchase  of  a  slave,  the  in« 
<*  surance  or  risk  on  his  life,  his  clothing  and  diet,  expenses 
'^  in  his  sickness  and  loss  of  time,  loss  by  his  neglect  of 
f^  business,  (neglect  whidi  is  natural  to  the  man  who  is  not 
*^  to  be  benefited  by  his  own  care  or  diligence,)  expense  of 
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<*  a  dmer  to  keep  him  at  work,  and  his  pilfering  from  time 
*'  to  time,  (akoost  every  slave  being,  from  the  nature  of 
*<  slavery,  a  thief,)  and  compare  the  whole  amoimt  with  the 
*^  wages  of  a  manufacturer  of  iron  or  wool,  in  England  ; 
<f  you  will  see  that  labour  is  much  cheaper  there,  than  it 
♦*  ever  can  be  by  negroes  here.'*' 

Koster,  in  his  Travels  in  the  Brazils,  observes,  **  The 
<'  slave-trade  is  impolitic,  on  tlic  broad  principle  that  a  man, 
<<  in  a  state  of  bondage,  will  not  be  so  serviceable  to 
^  the  community  as  one  who  acts  for  liimself,  and  whose 
^^  whole  exertions  are  directed  to  the  advancement  of  his 
*'  own  fortune ;  the  creation  of  which,  by  regular  means, 
"  adds  to  the  general  prosperity  of  the  society  to  which  he 
^*  belongs.  This  undoubted  and  indisputable  fact  must  be 
*'  still  mcM^  strongly  impressed  on  the  mind  of  every  one 
^^  who  has  been  in  the  habit  of  seeing  the  manner  in  which 
^'  slaves  perform  their  daily  labour.  This  indifference,  and 
•*  the  'extreme  slo^vness  of  every  movement,  plainly  point 
^^  out  the  trifling  interest  which  they  have  in  the  advance- 
"  ment  of  the  work.  I  have  watched  two  parties  labouring 
^'  in  the  same  field,  one  of  free  persons,  thie  other  of  slaves, 
**  wliich  occasionally,  though  very  seldom,  occiprs.  The 
*^  former  are  singing,  joking,  and  laughing,  and  are  always 
'^  actively  turning  hand,  and  foot ;;  whilst  the  latter  ar^ 
*^  silei^t,  and  if  they  are  viewed  from  a  little  distance,  tl^r 
**  movements  are  scarcely  to  be  pQr(?eived.'' 

HaU,  adverting  to  the.  perniciojyui  eff^ts  of  sl(|very  on  the 
southern  states  of  North  America,  observes,  ^*  £xpc;riencq 
shows,  that  the  quantity  of  labour  perfoinor^ed  by  slaves,  is 
much  below  that  of  an  equal  nu^iber  of  free  cultivators*^ 
An  intelligent  American  gentlemaUt  to  whom  queries 
on  this  subject  were  sent  out,  remarks,  "  I  have  in.  on^  of 
"  my  answers,  exposed  the  effect  of  dave-cultivatioo  <m.tbe 
"  soil  of  our  country,  and  ou  the  value  of  uesi  estate.    I 


**  will  here  further  observe,  that  independently  of  this,  there 
**  is  no  fact  more  certmnly  believed  by  every  sound  mind  in 
^^  this  country,  than  that  slave  labour  is  abstractedly  in 
^'  itself,  as  it  regards  us,  a  great  deal  dearer  than  labour 
^^  performed  by  free  men;  this  is  susceptible  of  clear  proofis.** 
It  is  observed  by  Mr.  Ramsay,  who  had  twenty  years'* 
experience  in  the  Wiest  Indies,  ^^  I  am  firmly  of  opinion, 
^^  that  a  sugar  plantation  might  be  cultivated  to  more 
^^  advantage,  and  at  much  less  expense,  by  labourers  who 
**  were  free  men  than  by  slaves.'*  Dr.  Dickson,  who  redded 
in  Barbadoes  as  secretary  to  the  late  Hon.  Edward  Hay, 
the  Governor  of  that  island,  observes,  in  a  letter  published 
in  his  valuable  work-,  on  the  Mitigation  of  Slavery,  "  You 
^^  need  not  be  informed,  that  it  has  been  known  for  many 
^'  ages,  by  men  of  reflection,  that  the  labour  of  slaves, 
^'  whether  bought  or  bred,  though  apparently  cheaper,  i^ 
^  really  far  dearer  in  general  than  that  of  free  men."^ 
The  arguments  which  support  this  conclusion,  as  ap- 
pUcable  to  modem  Colonial  slavery,  were  long  ago  assented 
^^  to  and  exemplified  by  men  intimately  aoquiunted  with  and 
^>  interested  in  the  subject^  In  another  letter  in  the  same , 
work,  he  gives  ^^  a  calculation  made  under  the  guidance  of 
^^  M,  Coulomb,  an  able  mathematician  and  experienced 
<'  engineer,  who  foi*  many  years  conducted  extensive  military 
f^  works  both  in  France  and  the  West  Indies,  and  haa 
"  publislied  the  result  of  his  observatiqns.^  From  this  he 
infers,  *^  that  field  slaves  do  only  between  a  third  and  a 
**  half  of  the  work  despatched  by  reluctant  French 
^^  soldiers,  and  probably  not  more  than  a  third  of  what 
^*  those  very  slaves  would  do  if  urged  by  their  own  interest. 
**  instead  of  brute  force,  as  Mr.  Steele  experienced.**  In 
speaking  <tf  Mr.  Steele^s  expmence  in  another  place,  h^ 
remarks,  ^  He  has  ascertained  as  a  fact,  what  was  before 
*>  known  to  the  learned  aa  a  theory,  and  to  jn>actical  men  aa 
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**  a  paradox,  That  the  paying  of  slaves  for  their  labour, 
"  does  acttudly  produ>ce  a  very  great  profit  to  their  ownersT* 
Again,  this  able  and  experienced  writer  observes,  "  The 
planters  do  not  take  the  right  way  to  nudce  human  Jbeings 
put  forth  their  strength.  They  apply  main  force  where 
they  should  apply  moral  motives,  and  punishments  alone 
where  rewards  should  be  judiciously  intermixed.  And 
yet,  strange  to  tell,  those  very  men  affirm,  and  affirm 
truly,  that  a  slave  will  do  more  work  for  himself  in  an 
^'  afternoon,  than  he  can  be  made  to  do  for  his  owner  in  a 
"  whole  day  or  more.  Now  what  is  the  plain  inference  ? 
**  JVIr.  Steele,  though  a  stranger  in  the  West  Indies,  fjaw  it 
^^  at  once,  and  resolved  to  turn  it  to  account.  He  saw  that 
the  negroes,  Uke  all  other  hunugi  beings,  were  to  be 
stimulated  to  permanent  exertion  only  by  a  sense  of  their 
♦*  own  interests,  in  providing  for  their  own  wants  and  those 
**  of  their  offspring.  He  therefore  tried,  rewards,  which 
*'  immediately  roused  the  most  indolent  to  exertion.  His 
^'  experiments  ended  in  regular  wages,  which  the  industry 
^^  he  had  excited  among  his  whole  gang,  enabled  him  to 
^  pay.  Here  was  a  natural,  efficient,  and  profitable  reci- 
^'  procity  of  interests.  His  people  became  contented  ;  his 
'^  mind  was  freed  from  that  perpetual  vexation,  and  that 
^^  load  of  anxiety,  which  are  inseparable  from  the  vulgar 
^^  system,  and  in  little  better  than  four  years,  the  annual 
**  nett  clearance  of  his  property  was  more  than  tripled^* 

'*'  I  must  additionally  refer,^  remarks  the  same  intelligent 
writer  in  another  place,  ^^  to  an  excellent  pamphlet,  entitled 
**  Observations  on  Slavery,  (published  in  I788,  and  now  out 
**  of  print,)  by  my  late  worthy  friend  Dr.  James  Anderson, 
^'  who  shows  that  the  labour  of  a  West  India  slave  costs 
^^  about  thrice  as  much  as  it  would  cost  if  executed  by  a 
"  free  man.  Taking  another  case,  he  demonstrates  that  the 
'^  labour  of  certain  colliers  in  Scotland,  who,  till  our  own 
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"  times,  were  subjected  to  a  mild  kind  of  Vassalage^  reflated 
"  by  law,  was  twice  as  dear  as  that  of  tUe  free  men  wha 
"  wrought  other  coal-mines  in  the  the  same  country^  a>nd 
*^  thrice  as  dear  as  common  day  labour.^ 

It  is  observed  by  Mr.  Botham,  "  It  may  be  desirable  to 
^^  know  that  sugar,  better  and  cheaper  than  in  our  Island, 
**  is  produced  in  the  East  Indies  by  free  labourers.  China, 
^^  Bengal,  and  Malabar  produce  quantities  of  sugar  and 
**  spirits,  but  the  most  considerable  estates  are  near  Batavia. 
"  The  proprietor  is  generally  a  rich  Dutchman,  who  builds 
*^  on  it  substantial  works.  He  rents  the  estate  off  (of  dOO 
"  or  more  acres)  to  a  Chinese,  who  superintends  it,  and 
"  re-lets  it  to  free  men  fai  parcels  of  50  or  60  acres,  which 
they  plant  at  so  much  per  pecul  (133^1b)  of  the  sugar 
produced.  The  superintendant  collects  people  to  take 
"  off  the  crop.  One  set,  with  their  carts  and  buffaloes,  cut 
"  the  canes,  carry  them  to  the  mill,  and  grind  them ;  a 
*^  second  set  boils  the  sugar,  and  a  third  ^t  clays  and 
*^  baskets  it  for  the  market ;  all  at  so  much  per  pecul. 
"  Thus  the  renter  knows  what  every  pecul  will  cost 
**  him.  He  has  no  unnecessary  expense ;  for  when  the 
crop  is  over,  the  last  men  go  home;  and  for  seven  months 
in  the  year,  the  cane-planters  only  remain,  preparing  the 
next  crop.  By  dividing  the  labour,  it  is  cheaper  and 
better  done.  After  spending  two  years  in  the  West 
"  Indies^  I  returned  to  the  East  in  1776>  and  conducted 
"  sugar-works  in  Bencoolen  on  similar  principles  with  the 
**  Dutch.  Having  experienced  the  difference  of  labourers 
**  for  profit  and  labourers  from  force,  I  can  assert  that  the 
**  savings  by  the  former  are  very  considerable.  By  follow- 
^^  ing  as  nearly  as  possible  the  East  India  mode,  and  con- 
"  solidating  the  distilleries,  I  do  suppose  our  sugar  Islands 
**  might  he  better  worked  than  they  now  are,  by  two-thirds, 
**  or  indeed  oneJialf,  of  the  present  force.    Let  it  be  con- 
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^  ^dered  how  much  labour  is  lost  by  overseeing  the  forced 
*^  labourer,  which  is  saVed  vwhen  he  works  for  his  own  profit. 
**  /  have  atatedj  with  the  strictest  veracity ^  the  plain  matter 
^.^  of  fact y  that  sugar-estates  can  be  worked  cheaper  bjffree 
**  persons  than  slaves^ 

<^  Marsden,  m  his  history  of  Sumatra,^  says  Dr. 
Dickson,  ^^  highly  comn^ends  Mr.  Botham'^s  management  of 
**  the  sug^-works  at  Bencoolen  by  free  labourers,  and  says 
*^  that  the  expenses,  parttcuUmrly  of  the  slaves^  frustrated 

many  former  attempts  of  the  English  to  cultivate  the 

sugar-cane  profitably  at  that  place.^ 

I  think  we  might  safely  infer,  from  the  preceding  par- 
ticulars, that,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  the  labour  of 
free  men  is  cheaper  than  that  of  slaves ;  but  there  are  many 
other  considerations  which  strongly  coi^rm  this  conclusion. 

If  slave  labour  were  cheaper  than  free  labour,  we  should 
naturally  expect  tliat^  in  a  state  where  slavery  was  allowed, 
land,  ceteris  paribus^  would  be  most  valuable  in  the  di^ 
tricts  where  that  system  prevailed ;  and  that  in  two  adjoin, 
ing  states,  in  the  one  of  which  slavery  was  allowed,  and 
in  the  other  prohibited,  land  would  be  least  valuable  in 
the  latter ;  but  the  Contrary  is  notoriously  the  fact.  In  a 
late  communication  from  America  on  this  subject,  from  ai^ 
intelligent  observer,  it  is  remarked:  "  The  system  of  slave 
^^  cultivation,  as  practised  in  the  United  States  of  Ameripa, 
^^  has  likewise  a  most  destructive  effect  on  ^he  soil  of  our 
<'  country.  The  state  of  Maryland,  though  a  slave  state, 
^^  has  comparaitively  but  few  slaves  in  the  upper  or  western 
'^^  part  of  it ;  the  land,  in  this  upper  district,  is  generally 
^^  more  broken  by  hills  and  stones,  and  is  not  so  fertile  as 
/^  tha^  on  the  ^uthem  and  eas{em  parts.  The  latter  has  also 
/*  the  advantage  of  being  situated  upon  the  navigable  rivers 
."  that  flow  into  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  and  its  produce  can 
^  be  conveyed  to  market  at  one4hird  of  the  average  expense 
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**  of  that  from  thf  upper  parti  of  the  state ;  yet,  with  all 
^^  these  advantage^  of  soil,  situation,  and  climate,  the  land 
'^  within  the  slave  district  will  not,  upon  a  general  average^ 
'^  sell  for  half  as  much  per  acre  as  that  in  the  upper  dis- 
tricts, which  is  cultivated  principally  by  free  men.  This 
fact  may  be  also  further  and  more  strikingly  illustrated 
by  the  comparative  value  of  land  within  the  states  of 
Virginia  and  Pennsylvania,  the  one  lying  on  the  south, 
*^  and  the  other  on  the  north  side  of  Maryland ;  the  one  a 
^^  slave,  the  other  a  free  state.  In  Virginia,  land  of  the 
same  natural  soil  and  local  advantages,  will  not  sell  for 
one-third  as  high  a  price  as  the  same  description  of  land 
^*  will  command  in  Pennsylvania.  This  single,  plain, 
incontrovertible  fact  speaks  volumes  upon  the  relative 
value  of  slave  and  free  labour,  and  it  is  presumed  renders 
any  further  illustration  unnecessary.'" 
If  slave  labour  were  cheaper  than  free  labour,  we  might 
fairly  infer  that,  in  a  state  in  which  slavery  was  allowed, 
free  labour  would  be  reduced  by  competition  to  a  level  with 
the  labour  of  slaves,  and  not  slave  labour  to  a  level  with 
the  labour  of  freemen ;  and  that  in  two  adjoining  states,  in 
the  one  of  which  slavery  was  allowed,  and  in  the  other 
prohibited,  labour  would  be  highest,  ceteris  parilntSj  in 
that  in  which  slavery  was  proscribed.  But  experience 
proves  the  reverse. — Storch  observes,  that  those  who  hire 
slaves  in  Russia,  are  obliged  to  pay  more  than  they  who 
hire  free  men,  "  Unless  they  live  in  a  place  where  the  com- 
petition of  free  labourers  reduces  to  a  level  the  hire  of 
slaves  and  the  wages  of  free  labourers.  The  interior  of 
Rusffla,  and  the  capitals  of  that  empire,  furnish  piroofs  of 
"  the  truth  of  this  observation.  In  the  capital,  the  compe- 
*^  tition  of  free  labourers  is  the  greatest,  and  although  the 
"  wages  of  free  labour  are  very  high  there,  the  hire  of  slaves 
*<  is,  notwithstanding,  less  than  in  the  interior.'"    Thus  it 
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appears,  that  in  those  parts  of  Russia,  where  free  and  slave 
labour  are  brought  into  competition,  slave  labour  is  only 
reduced  to  a  level  with  free  labour  by  sinking  below  the 
average  rate  which  it  maintains  in  the  rest  of  the  empire^ 
When  in  Norfolk,  Virginia,  in  the  winter  of  1830,  I  was 
told,  that  many  slaves  gave  their  masters  two  dollars,  or 
nine  shillings  per  week,  for  permission  to  work  for  them- 
selves, and  retain  the  surplus.  I  also  found,  that  the  com- 
mon wages  of  slaves  who  are  hired,  were  20s  3d  per  week 
and  their  food,  at  the  very  time  when  flour  was  4  dollars, 
or  18s,  per  barrel  of  196lbs,  and  beef  and  mutton  3d  to  4d 
per  lb.  Five  days  afterwards,  in  travelUng  through  the 
rich  agricultural  districts  of  the  free  state  of  Pennsylvania, 
I  found  able-bodied  white  men  willing  to  work  for  their 
food  only.  This,  indeed,  was  in  the  winter  months,  and 
during  a  period  of  extraordinary  pressure.  I  was  told, 
however,  that  the  average  agricultural  wages,  in  this  free 
state,  were  5  or  6  dollars  per  month,  and  food ;  while,  in 
Norfolk,  at  the  time  I  allude  to,  they  were  18  dollars  per 
month,  and  food.  If  it  should  be  replied,  that  in  the 
town  of  Norfolk,  the  price  of  slave  labour  was  likely  to  be 
much  higher  than  in  the  country,  I  would  ask,  why  it  is 
not  so  in  the  principal  towns  of  Russia  ? 

If  slave  labour  were  cheaper  than  free  labour,  we  should 
naturally  expect  to  find  it  employed  in  the  cultivation  of 
tliose  articles  in  which  extended  competition  had  reduced 
profits  to  -the  lowest  point.  On  the  contrary,  however,  we 
find  that  slave  labour  is  gradually  exterminated  when 
brought  into  competition  with  free  labour,  except  where 
legislative  protection,  or  peculiarity  of  soil  and  climate, 
establish  such  a  monopoly  as  to  admit  of  an  expensive  system 
of  management.  The  cultivation  of  indigo  by  slaves  in 
Carolina,  has  been  abandoned,  and  the  price  of  cotton 
reduced  one-half,  since  these  articles  have  had  to  compete 
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in  the  European  markets  with  the  productions  of  free 
labour;  and  notwithstanding  a  transportation  of  three  times 
the  distance,  the  West  India  planters  declare  that  they 
shall  be  ruined,  if  sugar  from  the  East  Indies  shall  be 
admitted  at  the  same  duty  as  from  the  West. 

If  slave  labour  were  cheaper  than  free  labour,  we  might 
reasonably  infer,  that  in  proportion  as  the  circumstances 
of  the  cultivators  rendered  economy  indispensable,  either 
from  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  slaves,  or  other  causes,  the 
peculiar  features  of  slavery  would  be  more  firmly  estab- 
lished, and  that  every  approach  to  freedom  would  be  more 
sedulously  shunned  in  the  system  of  culture.  But  it  is 
found,  by  the  experience  of  both  ancient  and  modem  times, 
that  nothing  has  tended  more  to  assimilate  the  condition  of 
the  slave  to  that  of  the  free  labourer,  or  actually  to  effect 
his  emancipation,  than  the  necessity  imposed  by  circum- 
stances of  adopting  the  most  economical  mode  of  cultivation. 

"  In  ancient  times,''  says  Brougham,  "  a  great  part  of 
^^  the  population  of  the  most  polished  states,  was  the 
"  personal  property  of  the  rest.  These  slaves  were  chiefly 
^^  captives  taken  directly  in  war,  or  purchased  from  other 
^^  warlike  nations  who  had  obtained  them  in  this  way.  The 
*^  constant  hostilities  which  at  that  time  divided  the  people 
"  of  all  countries,  rendered  this  a  very  fruitful  source 
*^  of  supply.  During  the  rise  of  Athens  and  Rome, 
^^  accordingly,  when  many  foreign  nations  were  by  rapid 

steps  conquered,  and  when  others,  still  unsubdued,  could 
'^  sell  the  persons  of  their  weaker  neighbours,  there  was 

never  any  scarcity  of  men  in  the  great  slave-markets. 

The  cruelty  of  the  treatment  which  those  unhajqiy  men 

experienced,  was  proportioned  to  the  ease  with  which  they 
^^  were  procured ;  and  we  have  already  remarked  how  in- 
^^  tolerable  their  lot  was,  among  the  very  people  who  called 
^  every  foreigner  a  barbarian.  As  war  became  less  common. 
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^  idnd  the  arts  of  peace  were  more  cultivated,  this  supply 
*^  of  slaves,  of  course,  decreased ;  and  when  the  Roman 
empire,  tottering  under  its  own  weight,  could  think  of 
nothing  less  than  new  conquests,  there  was  an  end  of 
importing  slaves.  Accordingly,  with  the  progress  of  real 
^^  civilization,  but  still  more  with  the  diminution  of  wars 
*'  and  conquests,  was  introduced  a  milder  system  of  domes- 
**  tic  government,  a  greater  humanity  towards  the  slaves, 
*'  and  a  more  careful  attention  to  breeding,  when  the  stock 
**  could  neither  be  kept  up  nor  increased  by  other  means. 
*'  The  laws  added  their  sanction  to  this  salutary  change, 
which  no  laws  could  of  themselves  have  wrought.  The 
rights  of  slaves  came  to  be  recognized,  the  conduct  of 
**  the  master  to  be  watched,  and  the  practice  of  emanci* 
pation  to  be  encouraged.  By  degrees,  the  slaves  were 
incorporated  with  their  masters,  and  formed  part  of  the 
great  free  population,  which  was  rather  mixed  with,  than 
subdued  by,  the  Groths.^ 

To  the  slavery  of  the  ancients,  succeeded  the  bondage 
and  villenage  of  their  Gothic  conquerors.  But  the  differ- 
ence between  the  two  was  marked  and  important  The 
Greek  and  Roman  slaves  were  imported;  the  Gothic 
**  slaves  were  the  peasantry  of  the  country,  and  born  on 
the  spot,  unless  during  the  wars  which  accompanied  the 
**  first  inroads  of  the  northern  tribes.  Accordingly,  we 
find  no  parallel  between  the  rigour  of  the  ancient  and  of 
*'  the  modern  slave  system ;  and  a  foundation  was  laid  in 
'*  this  essential  difference,  for  a  much  more  rapid  improve- 
**  ment  of  the  whole  sodety,  than  took  pkce  in  Greece  or 
**  Rome,  notwithstanding  the  superior  refinement  of  the 
^*  classic  times.  The  slave  first  became  attached  to  his 
•*  master,  not  as  his  personal  property,  but  as  a  part  of  his 
stock,  and  astricted  to  the  soil,  to  use  the  language  of  the 
feudal  "ages.    By  degrees,  the  mutual  interests  of  the  lord 
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*^  and  his  villeins,  in  the  progress  of  national  improvement^ 
^^  operated  that  important  change  in  the  state  of  mannersii 
^^  out  of  which  the  modem  division  of  ranks,  and  the 
p^vil^es  of  the  lower  orders,  have  arisen  in  the  civilized 
quarters  of  the  European  community.  First,  the  villein 
*^  obtained  the  use  of  the  land  to  which  he  had  been 
^^  annexed,  and  of  the  stock  in  which  he  had  been  com- 
^*  prehended,  on  condition  that  a  certain  proportion  (gene- 
^^  rally  one-half)  of  the  prciduce  should  belong  to  the  lord 
^^  of  the  land,  and  proprietor  of  the  stocks  This  great 
^^  change,  one  of  the  most  signal  of  those  events  which  have 
*^  laid  the  foundation  of  human  improvetnent,  by  degrees 
^^  too  slow  for  the  observation  of  historians,  was  owing 
^'  entirely  to  the  master  discovering  how  much  his  interest 
^^  was  connected  with  the  comfort  of  his  slaves,  how  necea- 
'^  sary  it  was  to  treat  well  that  race  whose  toils  supported 
the  community  in  ease,  and  whose  loss  could  not  be 
repaired ;  how  much  more  profitable  it  was  to  divide  with 
^^  the  vassal  the  fruits  of  his  free  and  strenuous  exertions, 
than  to  monopolize  the  scanty  produce  of  his  compulsory 
toiL  As  soon  as  the  right  of  property,  and  the  secure 
^^  enjoyment  of  the  fruits  of  labour  were  extended  to  the 
*^  vassals,  the  progress  of  improvement  became  constant  and 
*^  visible.  The  proportion  of  the  fruits  paid  to  the  lord 
was  diminished  according  to  an  indefinite  standard ;  the 
peasant  having  been  permitted  to  acquire  property,  pro- 
vided his  own  stock,  and  obtained  the  power  of  dhanging 
*^  his  residence,  and  commuting  the  nature  of  his  service. 
*^  By  degrees,  the  rent  came  to  be  paid  in  money,  according 
*^  to  the  number  of  competitors  for  a  farm ;  and  they  who 
<^  could  not  farm  land  themselves,  sold  their  labour  to 
*^  others  for  a  certain  price  or  maintenance.  Lastly,  the 
*^  legislature  secured  the  lease  of  the  farmer  with  the  same 
^^  certainty  that  it  secured  the  property  of  the  landlord, 
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«(  and  recognised  the  one  as  well  as  the  other  for  useful  and 
•*  independent  subjects." 

*«  A  similar  progress  will  most  probably  be  the  result  of 
"  that  abolition,  the  supposition  of  which  we  are  indulging, 
<<  (the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade.)  That  this  idea  is  not 
«  chimerical,  the  consideration  of  a  few  facts,  very  Uttle 
"  known  in  the  hbtory  of  America,  may  convince  us.r 

*^  The  peculiar  circumstances  in  the  utuation  of  the 
*^  Spanish  and  Portuguese  colonies  of  South  America, 
<<  have  already  partially  operated  some  of  those  happy 
^^^effSects  which  we  may  expect  from  the  abolition  of  the 
**  slave-trade.  The  high  price  of  the  negroes  in  the  Spanish 
'<  settlements,  partly  from  absurd  regulations  of  trade, 
^  partly  from  the  deficiency  of  the  Spaniards  in  the  prac- 
**  tice  of  commerce  and  naval  affairs,  causes  that  want  of 
*<  hands  which  would  prevail  in  its  full  extent,  were  the 
•*  African  trade  stopt.*^  "  From  these  circumstances,  and 
"  partly,  no  doubt,  from  the  peculiarly  indolent  character 
**  of  the  colonists  in  those  parts,  there  has  arisen  a  much 
<^  better  system  of  treatment  than  any  other  European 
•*  colonies  can  boast  of."  "  Other  views  of  interest  have 
**  conspired  to  confirm  and  extend  this  system  of  mildness 
and  equity  towards  the  slaves ;  and  the  legislature  has 
npt  failed,  by  every  prudent  interference,  to  assist  the 
**  inferior  race  in  the  acquisition  of  rights  and  privil^es." 
*^  Thus  we  meet  with  mimy  very  singular  analogies  be- 
tween the  history  of  the  n^oes  in  South  America,  and 
that  of  the  villeins  or  bondsmen  of  Europe,  in  the  earlier 
**  feudal  times.  All  the  gold  and  jewels  in  Brazil  have, 
for  many  years,  been  collected  according  to  the  same 
plan  that  the  feudal  lords  adopted  for  the  purpose  of 
^^  quickening  the  industry  of  their  vassals.  The  master 
**  supplies  the  slaves  daily  with  a  certain  quantity  of  pro- 
"  visions  and  tools,  and  the  slave  is  obliged  to  return  a 
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certain  quantity  of  gold  or  jewels,  according  to  the  natur« 
"  of  the  ground.  Every  thing  that  remains  over  this  rationi^ 
the  negro  keeps  himself,  were  the  balance  to  be  millions^ 
The  gold-mines  of  Popayan  and  Choco,  in  Spanish 
"  America,  are  wrought  in  the  very  same  way.  The  finest 
pearl  fisheries  in  South  America,  those  of  Panama  for 
example,  are  in  the  hands  of  liegro  tenants,  as  it  were* 
"  These  are  bound  to  give  a  certain  number  of  pearls  every 
"  week.  The  negroes  in  the  towns  are  allowed  to  hire 
"  themselves  oiit  to  services  of  diiFerent  kinds,  on  condition 
"  of  returning  to  their  masters  a  certain  portion  of  their 
"  wages ;  the  rest  they  may  spend  or  lioard  up  for  their 
**  own  use*'' 

*'  After  a  slave  has^  in  any  of  these  various  ways« 
"  acquired  property,  he  endeavours  to  purchase  his  free- 
"  dom.  If  the  master  is  exorbitant  in  his  demands,  he 
'^  may  apply  to  a  magistrate,  who  appoints  sworn  appraisers 
"  to  fix  the  price  at  which  the  slave  shall  be  allowed  to  buy 
"  his  freedom*  Even  during  his  slavery,  the  behaviour  of 
"  the  master  towards  him  is  strictly  watched ;  he  may 
complain  to  the  magistrate,  and  obtain  redress,  which 
generally  consists  in  a  decree,  obliging  the  master  to  dell 
*'  him  at  a  certain  rate.  The  consequences  of  all  these 
^^  laws  and  customs  are  extremely  beneficial  to  the  Spanish 
**  and  Portuguese  power  in  America.  While  the  slaves 
"  are  faitliful  and  laborious,  the  free  negroes  are  numerous, 
*'  and  in  general  much  more  quiet,  useful,  and  industrious^ 
*'  than  in  the  other /colonies.  Most  of  the  artificers  are  of 
"  this  class ;  and  some  of  the  best  troops  in  the  New 
"  World  are  composed  entirely  of  negroes  who,  by  their 
**  own  labour  and  frugaUty,  have  acquired  their  liberty .*** 
**  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark  the  i^triking  analogy 
between  the  state  of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  negroes^ 
and  th^t  of  the  European  bondsmen,  at  a  certain  period 
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"  of  their  progress  towards  liberty.  We  find  the  same 
'*  gentleness  of  treatment,  the  same  protection  from  the 
"  laws,  the  same  acknowledgments  of  rights,  the  same 
power  of  acquiring  property,  granted  to  the  American^ 
slave,  which  prepared  the  complete  emancipation  of  the 
European  vassal.  In  some  particulars,  we  observe  another 
"  step  of  the  same  progress ;  for  in  many  parts,  the  negroes 
are  precisely  in  the  situation  of  the  coloni  partiarii,  or 
metayers  of  the  feudal  times.  In  one  respect^  the  negro 
"  is  even  in  a  more  favourable  situation :  his  reddendo  (if 
I  may  use  the  expression)  is  fixed  and  definite ;  all  the 
•  overplus  of  his  industry  belongs  to  himself.  The  metayer 
"  was  bound  to  divide  every  gain  with  his  lord.  The 
'*  former,  then,  has  a  much  stronger  incentive  to  industry 
**  than  the  latter  had.  As  this  difference,  however,  arises, 
not  from  the  progress  of  society,  but  from  the  nature  of 
the  returns  themselves,  easily  concealed,  and  with  diffi- 
culty procured  :  so,  in  some  other  respects,  the  negro  is 
"  not  in  such  favourable  circumstances.  But  the  great 
"  steps  of  the  process  of  improv«nent  are  materially  the 
^  same  in  both  cases.  Both  have  in  common  the  great 
points  of  a  bargain  between  the  master  and  the  slave ; 
privileges  possessed  by  the  slave  independent  of,  nay,  in 
opposition  to  his  master ;  the  rights  of  property  enjoyed 
"  by  the  slave,  and  the  power  of  purchasing  his  freedom 
"  at  a  just  price.  This  resemblance,  in  circumstances  so 
"  important,  may  fairly  be  expected  to  render  the  progress 
"  of  the  two  orders  also  similar.  In  the  negro,  as  in  the 
"  feudal  system,  we  may  look  for  the  consequences  of  those 
**  great  improvements  in  voluntary  industry,  more  pro- 
"  dutlive  labour,  and  the  mitigation  and  final  aboliti<Hi  of 
slavery,  when  the  slave  shall  have  been  gradually  pre- 
pared to  iKJGome  a  free  subject. 
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"  Some  of  the  good  effects  that  have  flowed  from  the 
^^  national  character,  and  peculiar  circumstances  of  the 
^'  Spanish  and  Portuguese,  have  been  produced  also  in 
^'  Dutch  America,  by  that  great  competition  of  capitals, 
^^  and  those  complicated  difficulties,  which  lay  the  Dutch 
^^  colonists  under  the  necessity  of  attending  to  the  smallest 
"  savings.  If,  from  this  source^  combined  with  the  facility 
^^  of  importation,  has  arisen  a  cruelty,  unknown  in  other 
^'  colonies,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  a  compensation  for 
"  the  evil  is  not  afforded  by  another  effect  of  the  same  cir- 
cumstances:— ^the  genial  introduction  of  task  work, 
which  the  keen-rightbd  spirit  of  a  necessary  avarice  has 
''  taught  the  planter  of  Dutch  Guiana  to  view  as  the  most 
"  profitable  manner  of  working  his  slaves.  Nothing,  indeed, 
"  can  conduce  more  immediately  to  the  excitement  of  in- 
"  dustry,  than  the  introduction  of  task-work.  It  seems 
"  the  natural  and  easy  transition  from  labour  to  industry ; 
"  it  forms  in  the  mind  of  the  slave  those  habits  which  are 
"  necessary  for  the  character  of  the  free  man :  it  thus  pre- 
"  pares  him  for  enjoying,  by  a  gradual  change,  those 
"  rights  and  privileges  which  belong  to  freedom.'' 

Of  that  modification  of  slavery  under  which  the  slave 
pays  a  tax  or  tribute  to  his  master  for  permission  to  work 
on  his  own  account,  and  to  which  such  important  effects  are 
ascribed  in  the  preceding  extracts,  Storch  observes,  "  This 
'^  milder  form  of  slavery  has  been  adopted  by  different 
*^  nations,  but  I  doubt  if  it  has  existed  any  where  to  the 
*  ^^  same  extent  as  in  Russia,  It  is  one  of  the  most  efficacious 
^*  means  of  mitigating  the  fatal  effects  of  slavery,  and  if 
*^  there  is  ever  any  serioua  intention  of  abolishing  it,  this 
^^  institution  offers  the  most  simple  and  least  inconvenient 
"  means.''  Now  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  stronger  proof 
of  the  paralyzing  influence  of  slavery  on  human  exertion^ 
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than  the  beneficial  results  which  have  followed  the  substi- 
tution in  its  place  of  a  system  so  oppressive  as  even  tliis 
mitigated  form  of  bondage  is  represented  to  be  by  intelligent 
travellers,  Mr.  Heber  remarks :  "  The  peasants,  belonging 
'*  to  the  nobles  in  Russia,  have  their  abrock  raised  by  their 
**  means  of  getting  money.  It  then  becomes,  not  a  rent  of 
land,  but  a  downright  tax  upon  their  industry.  Each 
male  peasant  is  obliged  by  law  to  labour  three  days  in 
^*  each  week  for  his  proprietor.  If  the  proprietor  chooses 
to  employ  him  the  other  days,  he  may  ;  as  for  instance, 
in  a  manufactory,  but  he  then  finds  him  in  food  and 
''  clothing.  If  a  slave  exercises  any  trade  which  brings 
**  him  in  more  money  than  agricultural  labour,  he  pays 
^*  a  higher  abrock.  The  peasants,  employed  as  drivers  at 
**  the  post-houses,  pay  an  abrock  out  of  the  drink-money 
**  they  receive  for  being  permitted  to  drive ;  as  otherwise, 
^^  the  master  might  employ  them  in  other  less  profitable 
^*  labour,  on  his  own  account.  Sometimes  they  pay  an 
**  abrock  for  permission  to  beg."  **  In  despite,"  says  Dr. 
Clarke,  f^  of  all  the  pretended  regulations  made  in  favour 
**  of  the  peasant,  the  tax  he  is  called  upon  to  pay,  or  the 
♦*  labour  he  is  compelled  to  bestow,  depends  wholly  on  the 
'*  caprice  of  his  tyrant." 

Task^work,  another  impcnrtant,  although  earlier  step  in 
the  progress  from  slavery  to  freedom,  than  a  participation 
of  earnings  with  a  master,  and  imother  instance  of  the 
substitution  of  a  cheaper  for  a  more  expensive  system  of 
cultivation,  I  found  to  be  almost  universal  in  the  Atlantic 
States  of  America,  where  tobacco,  cotton,  and  rice,  are 
the  staple  articles  of  production;  but  I  never  heard  of  an 
instance  of  it  in  the  sugar  plantations  of  Louisiana,  where 
great  profits  render  attention  to  econ<Mny  less  necessary. 

If  slave  labour  were  cheaper  than  free  labour,  we  might 
confidently  presume  that  estates  would  be  rendered  less 
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productive  by  the  emancipation  of  the  ilavei  which  cultk 
vated  them ;  but  the  presumption  is  contradicted  by  ex- 
perience. "  A  few  PoUsh  nobles,  (observes  Coxe,  in  hit 
travels  in  Poland,)  of  benevolent  hearts,  and  enlightened 
understandings,  have  acted  upon  different  principles,  and 
have  ventured  upon  the  expedient  of  pving  liberty  to 
^^  their  vassals.  The  event  has  shown  this  to  be  no  less 
^^judicious  than  humane,  no  less  friendly  to  their  own 
^^  interests  than  to  the  happiness  of  the  peasants ;  for  it 
<^  appears  tUat  in  the  districts  in  which  the  new  arrange- 
**  ment  has  been  introduced,  the  population  of  their  villages 
has  been  considerably  increased,  and  the  revenues  of  their 
estates  augmented  in  a  triple  proportion.  The  first 
<^  noble  who  granted  freedom  to  his  peasants,  was  Zamcnski, 
'*  formerly  great  chanceUnr,  who,  in  1761,  enfranchised  six 
villages,  in  the  palatinate  of  Masovia,''  "  These  villages 
were,  in  1777?  visited  by  the  author  of  the  patriotic  letters,' 
"  from  whom  I  received  the  following  information : — On  in- 
"  specting  the  parish  registers  of  births,  from  1750  to  1760, 
"  that  is,  during  the  ten  years  of  slavery  immediately  pre- 
^<  ceding  their  enfranchisement,  he  found  the  births  434 ; 
"  in  the  first  ten  years  of  their  freedom,  from  I76O  to  1770f 
"  628 ;  and  from  I77O  to  the  beginning  of  1777,  5S5.  By 
these  extracts,  it  appeared  that,  during  the 
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First  period,  there  were  only  43  births  ^ 

Second  ditto  62  ditto    >-each  year. 

"  Third   ditto  77  ditto  J 
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'he  revenues  of  the  six  villages,  since  their  enfranchise- 
ment, have  been  augmented  in  a  much  greater  proportion 
than  their  population.  In  the  state  of  vassalage,  ZamoiiU' 
*^  was  obliged,  according  to  the  custom  of  Poland,  to  build 
*'  cottages  and  bams  for  his  peasants,  and  to  furnish  them 
^  with  food,  horses,  and  ploughs,  and  every  implement  of 
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<<  agriculture :  since  their  enfranchisement,  they  are  become 
<f  ^o  e^^  in  their  c^t^mstances,  as  to  jnovide  themselves 
<^  with  all  these  necessaries  at  tl^eir  own  expeoaej  and  they 
*^  likewise  cheerfully  pay  an  annual  rent  in  lieu  of  the 
^  manual  labour  formerly  exacted  by  their  master.  By 
^^  thfise  meansy  the  receipts  of  this  particular  estate  have 
^^  been  nearly  tripled. 

^^  The  example  of  Zamoiski  has  be^  followed  by 
*f  Chreptowitz,  vice-chancellor  of  Lithuania,  and  the  Abbe 
^^  Bryzolowski^  with  ^i^iilar  success.  PrinCe  Stanislaus, 
^*  the  king  of  Polan4,  has  w^^rmly  patronized  the  plan  of 
**  giving  liberty  jbo  the  peasants  He  has  enfranchised  four 
*^  villages  not  far  from  Warsaw,  ii^  ^Imh  he  has  not  only 
^^  emancipated  the  peasants  from  their  ajba^yery,  but  even 
f^  condescends  to  direct  thair  aflkirs.  He  explained  to  me, 
^^  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner,  that  the  grant  of  freedom 
*^  was  no  less  advantageous  to  the  lord  than  to  the  peasant, 
<^  provided  the  former  is  willing  to  superintend  their  con- 
<^  duct  for  a  fj»w  years,  and  to  put  them  in  the  way  of 
<^  acting  for  themseli^es^  He  intends  giving  the  public  a. 
^^  particular  account  of  his  arrangements,  and  will  show 
<^  how  much  he  has  increased  the  value  of  his  estate,  as 
^^  ivell  as  the  happjiness  of  Iiis  peasants.^ 

It  is  stated  in  the  supplement  to  the  Report  of  the  Privy 
Council,  in  reply  to  the  17th  of  the  Queries  from  his 
Excellency  Governor  Parry,  answered  by  the  Hon.  Joshua 
Steel,  a  planter  of  1068  acres,  in  the  purislies  of  St.  John, 
St.  Philip,  and  St.  George,  in  the  island  of  Barbadoes: 
^^  On  a  plantation  of  288  slaves,  in  June  1780,  viz.  90 

men«  82  women^  56  boys,  and  60  girls,  by  the  exerti<His 

of  an  able  and  honest  manager,  there  were  only  15  births, 
^  i^d  no  less  than  57  deaths,  in  three  years  and  three 
**  months.  An  alteration  was  made  in  the  mode  of  govem- 
^)^  .tl>e  slaves,  the  whips  were  taken  from  all  the  white 
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^^  servants,  all  arbitrary  punishmeifts  were  alx)Ushed,  and 
^^  all  offences  were  tried,  and  sentence  passed  by  a  negro 
*^  court.  In  four  years  and  three  months^  under  this 
"  change  of  government,  there  were  44  births,  and  only  41 
^^  deaths,  of  which  10  deaths  were  of  superannuated  men 
^^  and  women,  and  past  labour,  some  above  80  years  old. 
'^  But  in  the  same  intei'valy  the  annual  nett  clearance  of 
^^  tJie  estate  was  above  three  times  more  than  it  had  been 
"  for  ten  years  before,'^ 

If,  then,  it  has  appeared  that  we  should  be  naturally  led 
to  infer,  from  the  very  constitution  of  human  nature,  that 
slave  labour  is  more  expensive  than  the  labour  of  free  men ; 
if  it  has  appeared  that  such  has  been  the  opinion  of  the 
most  eminent  philosophers  and  enlightened  travellers  in 
different  ages  and  countries ;  if  it  has  appeared  that  in  a 
state  where  slavery  is  allowed,  land  is  most  valuable  in 
those  districts  where  the  slave  system  prevails  the  least, 
notwithstanding  great  disadvantages  of  locaUty ;  and  that 
in  adjoining  states,  with  precisely  the  same  soil  and  climate, 
in  the  one  of  which  slavery  is  allowed,  and  in  the  other 
prohibited,  ladd  is  most  valuable  in  that  state  in  which  it 
is  proscribed ;  if  it  has  appeared  that  slave  labour  has 
never  been  able  to  maintain  its  ground  in  competition  with 
free  labour,  except  where  monopoly  has  secured  high 
profits,  or  protecting  duties  afforded  artificial  support ;  if  it 
has  appeared  that,  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  in  pro- 
portion as  the  circumstances  of  the  planter  rendered  atten- 
tion to  economy  more  indispensable,  the  harsher  features  of 
the  slave-system  have  disappeared,  and  the  condition  of  the 
slave  has  been  gradually  assimilated  to  that  of  the  free 
labourer ;  and  if  it  hae  appeared  that  the  mitigation  of 
slavery  has  been  found,  by  experience,  to  substitute  the 
alacrity  of  voluntary  labour,  for  the  reluctance  of  com- 
pulsory toil ;  and  that  emancipation  has  rendered  the  estates 
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on  which  it  has  taken  place,  greatly  and  rapidly  more  pro- 
ductive— I  need  not,  I  think,  adduce  additional  proofs  of 
the  truth  of  the  general  position,  that  slave  labour  is  more 
expensive  than  the  labour  of  freemen. 


And  here,  perhaps,  I  might  safely  leave  the  question ;  yet^ 
since  your  arguments,  although  of  a  general  nature,  and 
not  restricted  in  their  application  to  any  peculiarity  of 
circumstances  or  situation,  seem  to  be  derived  from  a  some- 
what partial  view  of  the  state  of  things  in  the  West  Indies, 
I  shall  proceed  to  examine,  whether  they  afford  any  pre- 
sumption that  those  islands  present  an  exception  to  the 
general  rule. 

The  comparison  which  you  have  made  between  the  price 
of  slave  and  free  labour  in  the  Antilles,  appears  to  me  by 
no  means  to  warrant  the  conclusion  you  have  drawn  from  it. 
Where  the  proportion  of  free  labourers  is  extremely  small, 
and  labour  is  rendered  d^ading,  or  at  least  disreputable, 
by  being  confined  principally  to  slaves,  it  is  natural  that  the 
wages  of  free  labour  should  be  high  ;  and  the  question  is 
not,  whether  at  a  given  time  and  place,  free  or  slave  labour 
is  the  highest,  but  whether  both  are  not  higher  than  labour 
would  be  if  all  the  community  were  free,  and  the  principle 
of  population  were  allowed  to  produce  its  natural  effect  on 
the  price  of  labour,  by  maintaining  the  supply  and  com- 
petition of  free  labourers. 

The  other  argument  which  you  adduce,  appears  to  me 
equally  inconclusive.  You  observe,  "  The  very  obstinacy 
'^  of  the  planters  in  defending  slavery,  proves  that  it  is  an 
**  advantageous  system  for  them. 

And  does  man  indeed,  then,  always  act  with  an  enlight- 
ened view  to  self-interest  ?  Is  he  uniformly  vigilant  to 
observe,  and  prompt  to  pursue  his  real  good,  however  re- 
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mote,  and  requiring  whatever  sacrifices  of  present  ease  and 
gratification?  Does  prejudice  or  passion  never  blind  (w 
mislead  him  ?  nor  habit  render  him  slow  to  follow  the  dic- 
tates of  his  better  judgment  ?  The  conversion  of  the  slaves 
in  the  Colonies  into  free  labourers,  must  be  a  very  gradual 
work,  demanding  much  patience  and  assiduity, — involving, 
possibly,  some  present  risk,  and  requiring,  it  may  be,  for 
its  complete  success,  the  consentaneous  efforts  of  the 
planters.  And  is  such  a  task  Ukely  to  be  undertaken  spon- 
taneously, by  the  body  6f  West  India  proprietors,  whose 
concerns  are  managed  by  hired  overseers  ?  who  consider 
their  capital  as  invested,  if  not  in  a  lottery,  at  least  rather 
in  a  mercantile  speculation,  from  which  it  is  speedily  to  be 
disengaged,  than  in  landed  property,  which  is  to  descend 
with  all  its  improvements,  to  their  children's  children  ?  Is 
not  the  whole  history  of  Colonial  cultivation ;  is  not  the 
long  and  violent  opposition  of  the  planters  to  the  abolition 
of  the  slave-trade ;  is  not  the  reluctance  they  evinced  to 
breed,  instead  of  purchase,  their  slaves,  when  the  latter 
plan  was  so  notoriously  the  most  expensive ;  is  not  their 
unwillingness  to  adopt  the  enlightened  and  profitable  sug- 
gestions of  their  able  counsellor  and  experienced  associate, 
**  The  Professional  Planter;''  are  not  all  these  irrefra- 
gable proofs,  that  the  practice  of  a  planter,  like  that  of 
other  men,  may  be  at  variance  with  his  interest— especially 
if  in  unison  with  his  prejudices  and  his  inclinations?  If 
you  should  require  additional  evidence,  I  refer  you  to 
Brougham^s  Colonial  Policy,  where  the  fact  is  illustrated 
and  explained,  in  language  somewhat  less  courteous,  in- 
deed, than  I  am  willing  to  adopt,  but  with  the  usual  force 
and  ability  of  that  powerful  writer. 

Ganilh  expresses  his  suprise,  that  an  author  so  intelligent 
as  yourself,  and  so  well  acquainted  with  the  progress  of 
society  in  Europe,  should  maintain  the  general  position, 
that  slave  labour  is  cheaper  than  the  labour  of  free  men ; 
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but  he  insinuates  some  doubt,  whether  the  position  may  not 
be  true  when  applied  to  the  Colonies.  He  gives  no  reasons, 
however,  for  this  idea,  (for  he  scarcely  oflFers  it  as  an 
opinion,)  which  do  not  apply  with  the  same  force  and  pro- 
priety to  the  European  system ;  and  after  a  careful  exami- 
nation of  his  argument,  I  can  really  discern  as  Uttle  con-  ' 
nexion  between  the  principles  he  lays  down,  and  the  infer- 
ence he  seems  disposed  to  deduce  from  them,  as  between 
the  solemn  and  repeated  declarations  of  France,  that  she 
has,  bonajidey  abolished  the  slave-trade,  and  her  extension 
0[  this  traffic,  in  the  eyes  of  Europe,  to  the  very  utmost 
limits  of  which  her  capital  will  admit. 

He  observes :  "  When  education  has  fitted  man  for  one 
"  mode  of  existence,  it  is  the  height  of  imprudence  suddenly 
"  to  impart  to  the  free  man  the  ideas,  the  sentiments,  and 
**  the  tastes  of  the  slave,  and  to  the  slave  the  ideas,   the 
"  sentiments,  and  the  tastes  of  the  free  man.     Although^ 
**  therefore^  it  appears  to  me  to  have  been  deTnonatratedy 
**  that  the  labour  of  the  free  man  is  more  advantageous  than 
"  that  of  the  slave^  perhaps  it  is  equally  true  in  the  Colonial 
"  system  as  it  exists,  that  the  labour  of  the  slave  is  more 
"  advantageous  than  that  of  the  freeman.""  Now  this  argument 
agidnst   the  abohtion  of  slavery  in  the  West  Indies,  applies 
equally  to  the  abohtion  of  slavery  every- where  ;  or  rather,  it 
is  apphcable  only  to  sudden  emancipation  any-where.  ^'  By 
**  educating  a  man  as  a  slave,  you  unfit  him  for  freedom."" 
Educate  him  then,  as  a  freeman,  and  you  unfit  him  for 
slavery.    If  the  present  generation  of  West  India  slaves  are 
so  tainted  with  the  poison  of  slavery,  that  their  moral  con- 
stitutions cannot  be  regenerated,  guard  the  next  generation 
from  the  malignant  influence  of  this  vicious  system,  and  you 
supply  the  islands  with  more  productive  labourers,  agreeably 
to  GaniUrs  own  admission. 

If  he  had  founded  his  exception  of  the  Colonies  from  the 
operation  of  the  gieneral  principle  that  the  labour  of  freemim 
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is  cheaper  than  that  of  slaves,  on  some  radical  distinction 
between  the  European  and  the  A^can  race,  or  between 
European  and  Colonial  bondage,  his  argument  would  have 
^  been  intelligible  at  least,  if  not  conclusive.  But  he  asserts,  and 
I  think  most  justly,  "  that  the  nature  of  man — ^white,  yellow, 
or  black,  is  every-where  the  same;  that  the  passions 
exercise  the  same  empire  over  each  colour,  and  that  all 
equally  obey  the  influence  of  moral  and  phy^cal  causes;^ 
and  with  respect  to  any  difference  between  European  and 
Colonial  bondage,  he  has  not  even  alluded  to  the  subject. 

I  admit,  however,  that  some  striking  distinctions  exist 
between  them;  distinctions  so  little  creditable  either  to  your 
country  or  my  own,  that  I  rejoice  that  my  subject  does  not 
compel  me  to  insist  upon  them.  But  while  I  gladly  decline 
entering  into  those  particulars,  which  place  Negro  Slavery  in 
such  humiliating  contrast  with  European  Bondage,  I  would 
guard  sedulously  against  a  delusion  which  has  sometimes 
been  industriously  circulated,  that  in  all  their  essential 
characteristics  they  differ  little. 

He  must  know  Uttle  of  the  progress  of  society  in  Europe 
who  can  imagine,  that  its  most  degraded  nation,  in  the 
darkest  age,  can  supply  a  parallel  to  Negro  Slavery  as 
it  exists  in  the  British  dominions  in  the  19th  century^ 
Where,  in  the  records  of  European  history,  shall  we  find 
so  loathsome  and  revolting  a  picture  of  human  degradation 
as  has  been  recently  exhibited  to  the  pubUc,  in  a  little 
pamphlet,  entitled  *^  Negro  Slavery.*"  Trusting,  therefore, 
that  I  shall  be  in  no  danger  of  giving  currency  to  a 
pernicious  error,  I  rejoice  that  the  argument,  which  I  am 
pursuing,  leads  me  to  dwell  less  on  those  points  in  which  the 
two  systems  differ,  than  on  those  in  which  they  agree ;  and 
I  trust  it  will  appear,  from  their  coincidence  in  the  few 
particulars  in  which  I  shall  institute  a  comparison  between 
them,  that  so  many  of  the  principles  from  which  slavery 
derives  its  malignant  ii^uence  on  human  charactev  are 
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common  to  both,  as  to  justify  the  conclusion,  that  the  happy 
results  which  have  followed  its  aboliticm^  in  the  one  case^ 
may  reasonably  be  anticipated  from  it  in  the  other. 

If,  in  the  West  Indies  and  America^  the  wealth  of  a 
planter  is  estimated,  not  by  the  number  of  acres  which  he 
possesses,  but  by  the  number  of  his  slaves,  so  it  is  in  Europe. 
*^  Peasants  belon^ng  to  individuals  in  Russia,'"  says  Coxe^ 
^^  are  the  private  property  of  the  landholder^  as  much  aa 
*^  implements  of  agriculture,  or  herds  of  cattle,  and  the  value 
^^  of  an  estate  is  estimated  by  the  number  of  boors,  and  not 
**  by  the  number  of  acres.*"  "  The  peasants  of  Poland/' 
observes  the  same  writer,  ^^  as  in  all  feudal  governments, 
^*  are  serfs  or  slaves ;  and  the  value  of  an  estate  is  not 
^  estimated  so  much  from  its  extent,  as  from  the  number  of 
**  its  peasants,  who  are  transferred  from  one  master  ta 
*^  another,  hke  so  many  herds  of  cattle. 

If,  in  the  West  Indies  and  America,  the  slave  can  possess 
no  property,  except  at  the  will  of  the  master,,  who  may 
choose  to  appropriate  it,  neither  can  he  in  many  parts  of 
Europe.  "  A  man,''  says  Storch,  "who  belongs  to  another 
^^  man,  can  possess  nothing  of  his  own.  What  he  produces, 
**  what  he  acquires,  is  produced  and  acquired  for  the  master.'' 
"  With  riegard  to  any  capital,"  Coxe  observes,  *'  which  the 
^^  Russian  peasants  may  have  acquired  by  their  industry,  it 
"  may  be  seized,  and  there  c&n  be  no  redress,  as,  according  to 
**  the  old  feudal  law,  which  still  exists,  a  slave  cannot  insti- 
*<  tute  a  process  against  his  master.  Hence  it  occasionally 
"  happens,  that  several  peasants  who  have  gained  a  large 
*^  capital,  cannot  purchase  their  Uberty  for  any  sum,  because 
**  they  are  subject,  as  long  as  they  continue  slaves,  to  be 
"  pillaged  by  their  masters."  "  If  the  slave,"  says  Dr^ 
Clarke,  "  have  sufficient  ingenuity  to  gain  money  without  his 
"  knowledge,  it  becomes  a  dangerous  possession,  and  when 
«  discovered,  it  falls  instantly  into  the  hands  of  his  lord.'' 
"  The  Russian  boors,^  Tooke  remark^    ^  have  no  caWl 
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*'  liberty ;  their  children  belong  not  to  them,  but  to  their 
*'  manorial  lord,  on  whose  will  they  depend ;  they  also, 
"  with  their  children,  may  be  alienated,  sold,  and  exchanged. 
"  They  possess  no  immoveable  property ;  but  they  them- 
'^  selves  are  treated  sometimes  as  the  moveable,  sometimes 
"  as  the  immoveable  property  of  another .'*' 

If,  in  the  West  Indies  and  America,  the  power  of  the 
master  lias  too  frequently,  in  practice  at  least,  extended  to 
the  life  of  the  slave,  such  has  often  been  the  case  in  Curope. 
In  the  state  of  Mississippi,  in  1820,  a  young  planter  wai 
pointed  out   to   me  who  had  shot  a  runaway  slave  the 
preceding  year,  without  the  smallest  notice  being  taken  of 
it ;  and  a  similar  circumstance  had  occurred  on  a  neigh^ 
bouring  plantation  about  the  same  time.     "  In  Western 
Europe,**^ says  Storch,  "  under  the  feudal  system,  the  lot  of 
the  slaves  was  much  harder  th«n  it  is  at  present  in  Russia^ 
*'  since  the  right  of  the  master  extended  to  the  life  of  the 
"  slave.""     Coxe,  in  his  travels  in  Poland,  observes,  "  The 
slavery  of  the  PoUsh  peasants  is  very  ancient,  and  was 
always  extremely  rigorous;  until  the  time  of  Casimir  the 
great,   the   lord  could  put  his  peasant  to  death  with 
impunity,  and  when  the  latter  had  no  children,  considered 
*'  himself  as  he'u:,  and  seized  all  his  effects.      In   13ifjf 
*'  Casimir  prescribed  a  fine  for  the  murder  of  a  peasant^ . 
^^  and  enacted,  that  in  case  of  his  decease  without  issue,  \a» 
"  next  heir  should  inherit.*"      Again,  "  Peasants  belonging 
*^  to  individuals,  are  at  the  absolute  disposal  of  the  master, 
and  have  scarcely  any  positive  security  either  for  their  pro- 
perties or  their  lives. — Until  I768,  the  statutes  of  Poland 
*^  only  exacted  a  fine  from  a  lord  who  had  killed  his  slave ; 
**  but  in   that  year  a  decree  was  passed,   by  which  the 
*^  murder  of  a  peasant  was  made  a  capital  crime ;  yet,  a» 
*^  the  law  in  question  requires  such  an  accumulation  of 
*^  evidence  as  is  seldom  to  be  obtained,  it  has  more  the 
^^  appearance  of  protectifHi  tbpn  the  reaKty.^    The  same 
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traveller  observes,  in  his  travels  in  Russia,  ^^  The  lord, 
^^  according  to  the  ancient  laws,  had  no  power  over  the 
'^  lives  of  the  peasants,  for  if  a  slave  was  beat  by  order  of 
^^  his  master,  and  died  within  the  space  of  three  days,  the 
**'  latter  was  guilty  of  murder,  unless  other  reasons  could 
be  assigned  for  his  demise.  But  was  not  this  almost  a 
mockery  of  justice  ?  For  surely  a  num  might  be  terribly 
chastised  without  suffering  death  in  three  daysy  and  if 
^^  his  vassal  died  within  that  space,  and  his  master  was  a 
"  man  of  consequence,  who  was  to  bring  him  to  justice  r* 

If,  in  the  West  Indies  and  America,  marriage  may  be 
rendered  impracticable,  or  its  sacred  ties  torn  asunder  at 
the  caprice  of  a  master,  so  they  may  in  Europe.  '^  If  the 
slave  marries,*"  says  Storch,  ^^  it  is  because  the  master 
"  wishes  or  permits  it ;  if  he  becomes  a  father,  his  children 
^^  are  bom  slaves  as  well<  as  himself,  his  rights  over  his 
^^  wife  and  children  are  subordinate  to  those  which  the 
"  master  has  over  them.  The  slave  is  first  a  slave  and 
"  then  a  man.^'  "  A  peasant  in  the  village  of  Celo  Molody, 
"  near  Moscow,''  observes  Dr.  Clarke,  "  who  had  been 
^^  fortunate  enough  to  scrape  tc^cther  a  little  wealth,  wish- 
^^  ed  to  marry  liis  daughter  to  a  tradesman  of  the  city,  and 
"  oflfcred  15  thousand  roubles  for  her  freedom — a  most 
^^  unusual  price,  and  a  much  greater  sum  than  persons  of 
^^  his  class,  situated  as  he  was,  will  be  found  to  possess. 
^^  The  tyrant  took  the  ransom,  and  then  told  the  father 
^'  that  both  the  girl  and  the  money  belonged  to  him ;  and 
^^  therefore  she  must  continue  among  the  number  of  his 
**  slaves.*" 

If  the  negroes  (often  active  and  energetic  in  their  own 
country)  are  accused  of  indolence  and  apathy  in  the  colo- 
nies, so  are  the  lively  Russians  themselves  when  benumbed 
by  slavery.  "  Other  nations,''  says  Dr.  Clarke,  "  speak 
^^  of  Russian  indolence,  wliich  is  remarkable,  as  no  people 
are  naturally  more  livdj(,  or  more  disposed  to  empby- 
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^<  ment.     We  may,  perhaps,  assign  a  cause  for  their  inac- 
*^  tivity.     It  b  necessary.     Can  tl|ere  exist  excitement  to 
^^  labour,  when  it   is  certain  that  a  tyrant   will  bereave 
*^  industry  of  all  its  reward.     The  only  property  a  Russian 
^^  nobleman  allows  his  slave  to  possess,  is  the  food  he  can- 
**  not  or  will  not  eat  himself.     The  bark  of  trees,  chaff  and 
"  other  refuse,  grass,  and  fish  oil.'**     "  With  regard,**  says 
Mr.   Heber,    **  to  the  idleness  of    the    lower  classes  in 
Russia,    of  which  we   have  heard  great  complaints,  it 
appears  that  when  they  have  an  interest  in  exertion,  they 
by  no  means  want   industry.     Great  proprietors,   who 
*^  never  nuse  their  abrock,  such  as   Count  Sheremotoff, 
have  very  rich  and  prosperous  peasants.**    Again,  **  We 
observed  a  striking  difference  between  the  peasants  of  the 
crown,  and  those  of  individuals.     The  former  are  all  in 
comparatively  easy  circumstances.     Their  abrock  or  rent 
is  fixed,  and  as  they  are  sure  it  will  never  be  nused,  they 
"  are  more  industrious.** 

If  the  miseries  of  slavery  in  the  Colonics,  occasionally 
exasperate  the  slaves  to  desperation,  and  impel  them  to 
atrocities,  which  diiFusc  general  apprehension  and  alarm, 
the  same  thing  occurs  in  Russia.  ^^  In  such  instances,** 
observes  Dr.  Clarke,  ^^  the  peasants  take  the  law  into 
^^  their  own  hands,  and  assassinate  their  lords.  To  prevent 
"this,  the  latter  live  in  cities,  remote  from  their  own 
"  people,  and  altogether  unmindful  of  all  that  concerns 
"  their  slaves,  except  the  tribute  they  are  to  pay.**  Mr. 
Birkbeck  relates  the  following  anecdote  of  a  planter,  whom 
he  met  in  a  tavern  in  Virginia,  and  Dr.  Clarke  informs  us 
that  Russia  can  supply  many  parallel  cases :  ^^  One  gentle- 
"  man,**  says  Mr.  Birkbeck,  "  in  a  poor  state  of  health,  dared 
**  not  encounter  the  rain,  but  was  wretched  at  the  thoughts 
<^  of  his  family  being  for  one  night  without  his  protection 
"  from  his  own  slaves.  He  was  suffering  under  the  effects 
^^  of  a  pcnsonous  potion,  administered  by  a  ntgro  who  was 
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*^  his  personal  servant^  Dr.  Clarke  observes,  <<  Many  of 
*^  the  Russian  nobles  dare  not  venture  near  their  own 
*^  villages,  through  fear  of  the  vengeance  they  have  merited 
**  by  their  crimes.*"  It  has  occurred  to  myself,  while  in 
the  state  of  Mississippi,  to  hear  a  well  authenticated 
instance  of  a  planter,  who  was  compelling  his  slaves  to 
work  dunng  i^  great  part  of  the  night,  having  been  sur- 
prised asleep  on  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  on  which  he  had  sat 
down  to  inspect  them,  shot  with  his  own  rifle,  and  then 
burnt  in  the  ashes  of  their  midnight  fires ;  and  Mr.  Heber 
remarks,  when  in  Rusoa,  ^^  The  brother  of  a  lady  of  our 
acqu^ntance,  who  had  a  great  distillery,  disappeared 
suddenly,  and  was  pretty  easily  guessed  to  have  been 
*'  thrown  into  a  boiling  copper  by  his  slaves.*^  He  adds, 
*^  domestic  servants  (slaves)  sometimes  revenge  themselves 
*^  in  a  terrible  manner.*" 

If  travellers  in  America  find  the  prisons  in  the  slaves 
states  filled  with  slaves,  (as  I  did  almost  universally,)  Mr. 
Heber  remarks,  ^^  the  prisons  of  Moscow  and  Kastroma 
*^  were  chiefly  filled  with  runaway  slaves,  who  were  for  the 
*^  most  part  in  irons.*"  * 

If,  in  passing*from  a  free  into  a  slave-state  in  America, 
the  change  is  instantly  visible,  even  to  the  most  careless 
eye,  and  nature  herself  seems  to  droop  and  sicken  under 
the  withering  influence  of  slavery ;  the  case  is  precisely  the 
same  in  Europe.  "  The  houses,^  says  Hall,  in  his  travels 
in  America,  ^^  universally  shaded  with  large  verandahs, 
^^  seem  to  give  notice  of  a  southern  climate :  the  huts  round 
^i  them^  open  to  the  elements,  tell  a  less  pleasing  tale :  they 
*■  inform  the  traveller  he  has  entered  on  a  land  of  free  men 
and  slaves,  and  he  beholds  the  scene  marred  with  wretched 
dwellings,  and  wretched  faces !  And  if  the  miserable 
*^  condition  of  the  negro  leave  him  mind  {at  reflection,  he 
**  might  laugh  in  liis  chains,  to  see  how  slavery  has  stricken 
'^  the  land  with  ugl^ess.    The  smiling  villa|^  and  happy 
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population  of  the  eastern  and  central  states,  give  place  to 
the  splendid  equipages  of  a  few  planters,  and  a  wretched 
negro  population,  crawling  among  filthy  hovels.  For 
^^  villages,  after- crossing  the  Susquehanna,  there  are  scarcely 
"  any :  there  are  only  plantations — the  very  name  speaks 
"  volumes  !  *  My  own  personal  observation  enables  me  to 
subscribe  to  the  fidelity  of  this  picture,  and  from  a  recent 
communication  which  now  lies  before  me  from  America,  in 
reply  to  some  inquiries  transmitted  to  that  country  on  the 
subject,  I  extract  the  following  remarks :  "  It  is  believed 
^^  that  no  country  can  furnish  a  more  full  and  clear  oppor- 
tunity, than  the  United  States  of  America  do  at  this 
time,  of  attesting  the  effect  of  domestic  slavery  upon  the 
industry  and  prosperity  of  a  nation,  and  the  relative 
value  or  profit  of  free  and  slave  labour.  The  states  of 
^  Midne,  Massachusets,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  Ver- 
**  mont.  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania,  are 
"  now  cultivated  almost  entirely  by  free  men.  These  states 
^  lie  under  a  more  rigorous  climate,  and  possess  a  less 
"  fertile  soil  than  the  southern  states,  yet  the  prosperous 
*^  situation  of  the  country,  the  general  comfort  of  the  inha- 
*^  bitants,  and  the  improved  condition  of  agriculture  in 
*^  thos^  fr'ee  states,  compared  with  the  slave  states,  are  so 
*^  obvious  as  to  strike  the  traveller  immediately,  as  he  passes 
"  from  the  one  district  to  the  other.  In  the  one,  we  find 
"  the  whole  country  divided  into  small  farms  of  from  100 
^^  to  500  acres  of  land ;  on  each  of  these  tracts  is  generally 
"  erected  a  comfortable  dwelling-house,  with  the  necessary 
"  out-buildings,  which  are  surrounded  by  well  cultivated 
"  fields,  in  good  order.  In  this  district,  the  farmers,  with 
**  but  few  exceptions,  annually  realize  a  small  profit,  by 
"  which  they  are  enabled,  as  their  children  attain  to  man- 
"  hood,  to  make  respectable  provision  for  their  establish- 
**  ment  in  business.  In  the  other,  we  meet  here  and  there, 
**  thinly  scattered  over  a  wretchedly  cultivated  district  of 
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'<  country,  a  mansion-house,  commonly  in  bad  repair,  nir- 

<^  rounded  by  a  number  of  dirty  beggarly  huts,  crowded 

<<  with  ragged  n^px)e8  and  mulattoes,  and  the  whole  bear- 

<<  ing  the  strongest  marks  of  oppression  and  suffering,  in 

<<  which  the  half-starved  neglected  cattle,  and  other  domes- 

*<  tic  animals,  evidently  participate.     In  other  words,    in 

**  those  districts  where  the  system  of  slavery  is  in  full 

^^  operation,  the  population  is  composed  of  the  two  extreme 

<^  conditions  of  society,  viz.  the  rich  and  the  poor :  and  we 

*<  meet  with  scarcely  any  of  that  middUng  class,  which  in 

^'  all  countries  constitutes  its  most  valuable  members,  and 

'^  its  most  efficient  strength.""     It  is  observed  of  a  slave 

district  in  Russia,  in  the  ^^  Memoirs  of  the  Court  of  St. 

**  Petersburg,''     **  A  few  cities  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  life, 

*^  and  exhibit  palaces,  because  whole  provinces  lie  desolate, 

**  or  contain  only  wretched  hovels,    in  which  you  would 

^^  expect  to  find  bears  rather  than  men.''     Coxe  observes, 

in  his  journey  from  Stockholm  to  Carlscrona,      ^^  After 

^^  having  witnessed  the  slavery  of  the  peasants  in  Russia  and 

Poland,  it  was  a  pleasing  satisfaction  to  find  myself  again 

among  free  men,  in  a  kingdom  where  there  is  a  more  equal 

division  of  property,  where  there  is  no  vassalage;  where 

**  the  lowest  order  enjoy  a  security  of  person  and  property, 

and  where  the  advantages  resulting  from  this  right,  are 

visible  to  the  commonest  observer.     Norway  is.  blessed 

with  a  particular  code,  called  the  ^  Norway  Law.'    By  this 

*'  law — ^the  palladium  of  Norway,  the  peasants  are  free;  a  few 

<'  only  excepted  on  certain  noble  estates  near  Frederickstadt. 

*^  The  benefits  of  the  Norwav  code  are  so  visible,  as  to  the 

**  general  effect  on  the  happiness,  and  on  the  appearance 

^^  of  the  peasants,  that  a  traveller  must  be  blind  who  does 

not  instantly   perceive  the  difference  between  the  free 

peasants  of  Norway,  and  the  enslaved  vassals  of  Denmark, 

though  both  living  under  the  same  government." 
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If,  in  the  West  Indies  and  America,  you  are  often  sur- 
prised and  grieved  by  the  strange  assertion,  that  the  condi- 
tion of  the  slaves  is  as  good  as  that  of  the  labourers  in  Eng- 
land, as  if  mere  animal  sustenance  were  all  that  is  necessary 
for  the  happiness  of  a  rational  and  immortal  being,  the  same 
proof  is  often  afforded  in  Russia,  of  the  degree  in  which 
familiarity  with  slavery  may  degrade  man  in  the  estimate 
of  his  fellow  man,  and  render  a  feudal  lord  insensible  to  all 
that  constitutes  the  essence  of  freedom.  "  There  is,  "  said 
one  of  the  Rus^an  princes  to  Dr.  Clarke,  addressing  him- 
self to  him  with  ain  air  of  triumph,  "  more  of  the  reality  of 
"  slavery  in  England  than  in  Russia.^ 

And  if,  in  the  West  Indies,  there  is  a  general  prejudice 
against  emancipation,  and  the  idea  of  imparting  to  slaves 
the  privileges  of  freedom  is  regarded  as  theoretical  and 
visionary ;  similar  errors  and  prejudices  have  prevailed,  and 
perhaps  still  prevail  in  many  parts  of  Europe.  "  The 
^*  generality  of  the  Polish  nobles,*"  observes  Coxe,  "are  not 
"  inclined  either  to  establish  or  give  efficacy  to  any  regula- 
<^  tions  in  favour  of  the  peasants,  whom  they  consider  as 
"  not  entitled  to  the  common  rights  of  humanity.'^     **  I 

was  much  surprised  to  find,*"  says  the  same  author,  **  upon 

inquiry,  that  no  noble  in  Russia  had  franchised  his  vassals; 

but  I  may  venture  to  predict  that  the  time  is  not  far  diak 
<^  tant,  although  an  almost  general  prejudice  seems  to  prevail, 
^^  with  respect  to  the  incapacity  of  the  peasants  for  receiving 

their  liberty.     And  this,  perhaps,  may  be  true  in  the 

literal  sense,  as  many  of  them,  unless  properly  instructed, 
<<  would  scarcely  be  able  to  derive  a  solid  advantage  from 
<^  their  freedom,  which  might  be  considered  by  some  as  an 
**  exception  from  labour,  and  a  permission  for  licentiousness. 
^^  A  century  agOy  perhaps j  no  one  in  Ruesia  would  have 
*^  ventured  to  ddxite  the  question,  whether  the  peasants 
"  ought  to  befree."^ 

And  yet  emancipation  has  proceeded  rapidly  in  Europe, 
with  what  brilliant  success,  let  Ganilh  himself  inform  us: 
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<^  The  enfranchisement  of  the  European  population,  has 
*^  been  followed  by  tillage  and  cultivation,  by  the  con- 
**  version  of  cabins  into  cottages,  hamlets  into  villages, 
villages  into  towns,  and  towns  into  cities,  by  the  establish- 
ment of  industry  and  commerce,  of  public  order,  and  of 
social  power.  The  people  jeho  have  first  distinguished 
^^  themselves  on  the  pohtical  theatre,  are  precisely  those 
^<  who  have  first  substituted  the  labour  of  the  freeman  for 
*^  that  of  the  slave ;  and  other  nations  have  only  been  able 
<^  to  rise  to  the  same  prosperity  by  imitating  their  example. 
'  *^  In  fine,  the  era  of  the  economical  and  political  regenera- 
tion of  modem  £urope,  is  coincident  with  the  aboUtion 
of  real  and  personal  slavery.*^ 
And  why  may  not  the  same  glorious  consequences  follow 
the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  West  Is  it  in  Europe  only 
that  the  mind  can  awaken  from  the  torpor  of  slavery  to 
life  and  intelUgence  ?  What  shall  we  say,  then,  to  the 
abolition  of  slavery,  under  British  ausjnces,  in  Ceylon,  in 
Java,  in  Sumatra,  and  in  St  Helena  ?  Or  is  it  the  African 
alone  who  imbibes  a  poison  from  the  bitter  cup  which  no 
antidote  can  cure,  but  which  flows  in  the  veins,  and  attaints 
the  blood  of  his  latest  posterity  ?  To  you.  Sir,  it  would 
be  most  unjust  to  impute  such  an  opinion ;  but  if  it  should 
be  entertained  by  any  of  your  countrymen,  t  would  refer 
them  to  the  experiment  lately  made  in  Columbia,  where  a 
great  body  of  slaves  have  been  emancipated,  who  are  said 
*^  to  have  conducted  themselves  with  a  degree  of  indus- 
^^  try,  sobnety,  and  order,  highly  creditable  to  thaoa.^  I 
would  refer  them  to  the  instance  of  the  American  slaves  who 
joined  the  British  standard  in  the  last  war,  and  who  are 
now  settled  in  Trinidad ;  where,  under  the  protection  of 
Sir  Ralph  Woodfordj  the  Governor,  "they  are  earning 
"  their  subsistence,''  Mr.  Wilberforce  informs  us,  "  with 
^*  so  much  industry  and  good  conduct,  as  to  have  put 
"to    silence    all   the  cahimnies  which  were  first  urged 
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*^  against  the  measure.'^  I  would  refer  tliera  to  the  testimony 
of  a  traveller,  whose  authority  they  will  not  dispute,  the 
enterprising  and  philosophical  Humboldt :  ^^  In  all  these 
**  excursions^"*^  he  observes,  "  we  were  agreeably  surprised, 
*^  not  only  at  the  progress  of  agriculture,  but  the  increase 
^*  of  a  free,  laborious  population,  accustomed  to  toil,  and 
**  too  poor  to  rely  on  the  assistance  of  slaves.  White  and 
*'  black  farmers  had  every-where  separate  establishments.^ 
*^  I  love  to  dwell  on  these  details  of  Colonial  industry, 
^^  because  they  prove  to  the  inhabitants  of  Europe,  what 
^^  to  the  enlightened  inhabitants  of  the  Colonies  has  long 
ceased  to  be  doubtful,  that  the  Continent  of  Spanish 
America  can  produce  Sugar  and  Indigo  by  free  hands, 
and  that  the  unhappy  slaves  are  capable  of  becoming 
peasants,  farmeirs,  and  landholders.""  I  would  refer 
them  to  the  interesting  and  flourisliing  colony  of  Sierra 
Leone,  that  morning  star  of  Africa,  which  beams  so  brightly 
on  her  sable  brow.  Or^  lastly^  I  would  refer  them  to  a 
dark  page  in  your  Colonial  history^  where  the  refutation  of 
their  opinion  is  written  in  charactelii  of  fire. 

Why,  then,  I  would  ask  agflin^  may  not  the  same 
glorious  consequences,  which  followed  the  abolition  of 
slavery  in  Europe^  follow  its  abolition  in  the  West? 
*^^  The  abolition  of  the  slave-trade,**  says  Brougham, 
^^  (usisted  by  subordinate  arrangement8j  similar  to 
**  those  adopted  in  the  ancient  states,  in  the  feudal 
*^  kingdoms,  and  in  the  American  Colonies,  will  most 
*^  undoubtedly  alter  the  whole  face  of  things  in  the  new 
*^  world.  The  negroes,  placed  in  almost  the  same  dr- 
*^  cumstances  with  the  bondmen  of  ancient  Europe  and 
*^  the  slaves  of  the  classic  times,  will  begin  the  same 
*^  career  of  improvement.  The  sodety  of  the  West  Indies 
will  no  longer  be  that  anomalous,  defective,  and  disgust- 
ing monster  of  political  ertinUmee,  which  we  have  so 
often  hem  forced  to  ooDtemjjfdate  in  the  oourae  of  this 
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inquiry.  The  foundation  of  rapid  improvement  will  be 
^^  securely  laid,  both  for  the  whites,  the  negroes,  and  the 
*^  mixed  race.  A  strong  and  compact  political  structure 
<^  will  arise,  under  the  influence  of  a  mild,  dvilized,  and 
<<  enlightened  system.  The  vast  Continent  of  Africa  will 
"  keep  pace  with  the  quick  improvement  of  the  world 
^^  which  she  has  peopled;  and  in  those  regions  where,  as  yet, 
'^  only  the  war-whoop,  the  lash,  and  the  cries  of  misery, 
^^  have  divided  with  the  beasts  the  silence  of  the  desart, 
^^  our  children,  and  the  children  of  our  slaves,  may  enjoy 
**  the  delightful  prospect  of  that  benign  and  splendid  reign, 
*^  which  is  exercised  by  the  arts,  the  sciences,  and  the 
**  virtues  of  modem  Europe." 

Such,  Sir,  is  the  animating  picture  of  tlie  future  fortunes 
of  the  Negro  race.  It  is  drawn,  not  by  a  Philanthropist 
in  the  shades  of  retirement,  but  by  a  Pohtician,  who  had 
meditated  deeply  on  Colonial  Pohcy,  who  brought  to  the 
consideration  of  this  difficult  topic,  a  mind  second  to  few 
in  capacity  and  vigour,  and  enriched  with  the  most  valuable 
information,  commercial,  political,  and  moral,  on  all  topics 
connected  with  the  interests  of  the  Colonies.  It  is  a  sketch 
from  the  hand  of  a  master,  but  of  a  master  more  eminent 
for  the  distinctness  of  his  conceptions,  and  the  bold  linea- 
ments of  his  prominent  figures,  than  for  the  embellishments 
of  a  luxuriant  fancy,  or  the  warm  colouring  of  nxnantic  or 
impassioned  feeling. 

Nor  was  the  expectation  that  the  aboUtion  of  slavery, 
with  all  its  beneficial  results,  would  follow  the  abolition  of 
the  slave-trade,  confined  to  Mr.  Brougham.  ^*Not  I  only,^ 
says  Mr.  Wilberforce,  ^^  but  all  the  chief  advocates  of  the 
<^  AboHtion  of  the  Slave-trade — ^Mr.  Pitt,  Mr.  Fox,  Lord 
**  Grenville,  Lord  Grey,  and  every  other— flcrupled  not  to 
<<  declare,  from  the  very  first,  that  their  object  was,  by 
'^  ameliormting  regulations,  and  more  especially  l^  stqiping 
*<  that  influx  of  unmatnicted  aamges,   whidi  frurmriMd  an 
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^^  excuse  for  continuing  a  harsh  system  of  management,  and 
<^  prevented  masters  from  looking  to  their  actual  stock  of 
^^  slaves  for  keeping  up  their  number,  to  be  surely,  though 
^^  slowly,  advancing  towards  the  period  when  these  unhappy 
"  beings  might  exchange  their  degraded  state  of  slavery  for 
<^  that  of  a  free  and  industrious  peasantry.*" 

Mr.  William  Smith  observes,  ^*  That  he  scrupled  not  ta 
"  avow  and  to  maintain,  nor  had  he  ever,  at  any  period  of 
^*  the  Slave-trade  controversy,  scrupled  to  avow  and  to 
^^  maintain,  that  the  ultimate  object  of  every  friend  of  jus- 
^^  tice  and  humanity  in  this  country,  must  and  ought  to  be, 
"  eventually  to  extend  freedom  to  every  individual  within 
^^  the  dominions  of  Great  Britain;  that  this  freedmn 
belonged  to  them  of  right ;  and  that  to  withhold  it  be- 
yond the  necessity  of  the  case,  and  especially  to  with- 
hold it  systematically,  and  in  intention,  for  every  was 
'<  the  very  grossest  injustice.  He  admitted,  indeed,  that 
ifnmedi€Ue  emancipation  might  be  an  injury,  and  not  a 
benefit,  to  the  slaves  themselves :  a  period  of  preparation 
^<  seemed  to  be  necessary.  The  ground  of  this  delay, 
<^  however,  was  not  the  intermediate  advantage  to  be  de- 
<^  rived  from  their  labour,  but  a  conviction  of  its  expediency 
^^  as  it  respected  themselves.  We  had  to  compensate  to 
<^  these  wretched  beings  for  ages  of  injustice ;  we  were 
^^  bound  by  the  strongest  obligations  to  train  up  these  sub- 
^'  jects  of  our  past  injustice  and  tyranny,  for  an  equal  par- 
<*  ticipation  with  ourselves  in  the  blessings  of  liberty,  and 
^^  the  protection  of  law ;  and  by  these  consideratioas  ought 
«^our  measures  to  be  strictly  and  conscientiously  regulated. 
<<  It  was  only  while  proceeding  in  such  a  course  of  action, 
<<  adopted  on  principle  and  steadily  pursued,  that  we  could 
be  justified  in  the  retention  of  the  negroes  in  slavery  for 
a  single  hour;  and  he  trusted  that  the  eyes  of  all  men, 
both  here  and  in  the  Colonies,  would  be  opened  to  this 
view  cxf  the  subject,  as  dieir  clear  and  indispensable  duty.^ 
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Ai^d  wliy  have  so  many  years  elapsed  without  any  syste- 
matic approach  to  that  happy  change  in  the  structure  of 
Colonial  society,  which  was  so  generally  expected  to  follow 
the  abolition  of  the  Slave-trade?  Is  it  not  because  the 
cilrcumstances  of  the  planters  have  never  yet  been  such  as 
to  compel  them  to  introduce  those  ^^  subordinate  arrange- 
ments,^ those  ^^  ameliorating  regulations,^  adopted  by  the 
ancient  states  and  feudal  kingdoms  of  Europe  ?  But  the 
time  is  probably  at  hand^  when  necessity  will  force  them  to 
adopt  the  most  economical  mode  of  culture^  however  averse 
to  change  and  innovation*  The  nation  will  not  long  con- 
sent to  support  a  wasteful  system  of  cultivation,  at  the 
expense  of  great  national  interests,  and  of  an  opening 
comiHerce  with  60  to  100  millions  of  our  fellow-subjects ; 
and  the  slave  labour  of  the  West  must  fall,  when  bix)ught 
into  competition  with  the  free  labour  of  the  East. 

Deeply  Impressed  with  this  conviction,  I    dwell  with 
peculiar  pleasure  on  every  view  of  this  important  subject, 
which  illustrates  the  connexion  between  the  interest  of  the 
master  and  the  slave.     And  having  had  a  near  view  of 
slavery  in  the  United  States  of  America,    having  seen  the 
dark  aspect  which  it  assumes,  and  the  apprehensions  which 
it  diffuses,  under  a  government  pre-eminently  free,   in  the 
bosom  of  an  enlightened  people,  and  in  the  sunshine  of 
benign  and  liberal  institutions,    I  am  persuaded  that  such  a 
system  cannot  exist  long,  in  daily  contrast  with  the  enlight- 
ened policy  of  the  new  republics  of  the  West,  and  under 
the  brighter  light  which  the  diffusion  of  the  gospel  is  shed* 
ding  over  the  globe.      I  rejoice,    therefore,    in  the  conclu* 
sion,  that  the  same  measures — ^the  mitigation  and  gradual 
abolition  of  slavery, — ^which  are  best  calculated  to  avert  a 
crisis  which  it  is  impossible  to  contemplate  without  dismay ; 
are  precisely  those  which,  it  would  appear  fixmi  the  pre- 
^^^^g  pages,   are  most  adapted  to  promote  the  immediate 
interests  of  the  planters,  by  diminishing  the  aqpenaes,  and 
increanng  the  produce  of  their  estates. 
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That  the  removal  of  the  monopoly  which  they  at  present 
enjoy,  will  enhance  the  distress  of  the  West  India  planters^ 
it  is  impossible  to  dpubt ;  and  the  distress  of  so  numerous  a 
body,  comprising  some  of  the  most  enlightened  and  estima- 
ble members  of  the  community,  deserves  a  serious  and 
dispassionate  consideration.  That  sympathy  is  unnatural^ 
which  is  excited  only  for  sufferers  at  a  distance,  and  that 
sen»bility  defective  which  can  feel  only  for  the  slave.  But  it 
is  the  part  of  an  enlightened  Legislator,  when  endeavouring 
to  relieve  one  class  of  the  community,  to  guard  against  the 
injustice  of  transferring  the  burden  to  another ;  and  to  re- 
quire from  those  who  solicit  his  interference,  not  only  that 
they  make  out  a  strong  case  of  distress,  but  that  they  prove 
that  they  are  vigorously  pursuing  every  means  within  their 
own  power,  to  extricate  themselves  from  the  difficulties  of 
their  situation. 

It  is  on  these  grounds,  and  not  on  any  vague  idea  that 
Parliament  is  pledged  to  support  them,  that  the  West 
.Indians  should  rest  their  claims.  Even  with  respect  to  the 
absolute  prohibition  of  a  trade  which  Parliament  had  en- 
couraged, Mr.  Pitt  repelled  the  idea  of  the  Legislature 
being  restruned  by  a  reference  to  the  past,  from  exerci&dng 
its  free  discretion  with  regard  to  the  future.  With  how 
much  greater  warmth  would  he  have  rejected .  such  an 
assumption,  in  the  case  of  a  protecting  duty,  which  encou- 
rages a  system  of  cultivation  unnecessarily  expensive,  which 
acts  like  an  oppressive  tax  on  the  export  of  our  manufac- 
tures, and  which  operates  with  a  most  malignant  and  widely 
extended  influence  on  the  industry,  energy,  and  resources 
of  our  Indian  Empire.  He  observes,  ^^  It  is  chiefly  on  the 
presumed  ground  of  our  being  bound  by  a  parliamentary 
sanction,  heretofore  given  to  the  African  slave-trade,  that 
this  argument  against  the  abolition  is  rested.  Is  there 
any  one  regulation  of  any  part  of  our  commerce,  which, 
<<  if  this  argument  be  valid,  may  not  equally  be  objected  to. 
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<<on  the  ground  of  its  affecting  tome  man^s  patrimony, 
•*  some  man^s  property,  or  some  man'^s  expectations.  Let 
<^  it  never  be  forgotten,  that  the  argument  I  am  canvassing 
*<  would  be  just  as  strong  if  the  possesion  affected  were 
*^  small,  and  the  possessors  humble ;  for  on  every  principle 
**  of  justice,  the  property  of  every  single  individual,  or 
**  number  of  individuals,  is  as  sacred  as  that  of  the  great 
**  body  of  West  Indians.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  lay  a 
*•  duty  on  any  one  article  which  may  not,  when  first  im- 
"  posed,  be  said  in  some  way  to  affect  the  property  of 
*<  individuals,  and  even  of  some  entire  classes  of  the  com- 
**  munity.  If  the  laws  respecting  the  slave-trade  imply 
**  a  contract  for  its  perpetual  continuance,  I  will  venture 
**  to  say  there  does  not  pass  a  year  without  some  act 
<^  equally  pledging  the  faith  of  Parliament,  and  the  perpe- 
**  luating  some  other  branch  of  commerce.*" 

It  is  not  then  on  the  plea  of  a  parhamentary  pledge,  but 
simply  on  the  grounds  of  the  extent  of  their  distress,  and 
their  inability  to  relieve  themselves,  that  the  West  India 
planters  should  found  their  claims  for  support. 

But  this  inability,  however  real,  will  perpetually  be  called 
in  question,  until  they  have  introduced  every  practicable 
improvement  into  their  system  of  cultivation.  When  they 
have  relieved  that  system  from  its  superfluous  machinery, 
and  have  made  arrangements  for  the  gradual  elevation  of 
their  slaves  to  the  condition  of  free  labourers,  they  will 
have  prepared  themselves  to  come  before  Parliament  with 
a  better  case ;  and  wUl  have  laid  the  foundation  for  such 
a  change  in  the  structure  of  Colonial  society,  as  will  ulti- 
mately contribute  greatly  to  their  prosperity,  and  wUl 
exhibit  in  our  West  India  Islands,  another  happy  illus- 
tration of  the  truth  of  the  position,  that  the  labour  of 
free  men  is  cheaper  than  the  labour  of  slaves. 
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Thb  Honourable  Jodiua  Stede^  whose  commonicatioiis  have 
been  referred  to  in  the  preceding  letter,  and  form  so  valuable  a 
part  of  Dr.  Dickson's  work,  was  a  very  intelligent  gentleman,  of 
large  West  India  property,  who,  previous  to  visiting  his  estates 
in  Barbadoes,  lived  many  years  in  London,  in  habits  of  intimacy 
with  persons  of  rank  and  character.  He  was  Vice-president  of 
the  London  Society  of  Arts,  Manu£eu;tures,  and  Commerce,  and 
was  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Dublin  Society. 
He  went  to  Barbadoes  late  in  life,  where  he  was  a  member  of 
the  Council,  and  officiated  some  time  as  Chief  Justice.  He  was 
also  the  Founder  of  the  Barbadoes  Society  of  Arts,  Manufactures, 
and  Commerce,  and  President,  till  it  had  acquired  some  strength, 
when  the  Governor  became  President,  and  Mr.  Steele  Vice- 
president.  He  arrived  in  Barbadoes  in  17B0.  The  Society  was 
founded  in  1781,  and  in  1787  and  1788,  ''  he  contrived  to  give 
''  in  the  Barbadoes  Gazette,  (by  his  account  of  several  oonversa- 
*'  tions,)  faithful  copies  of  the  material  part  of  the  manuscript 
*'  minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Society  in  their  Committees," 
vinder  the  signature  of  Philo  Xylon. 

In  17^>  about  10  years  after  his  arrival  in  Barbadoes,  he 
writes  to  Dr.  Dickson,  who  had  also  been  a  resident  in  that 
island  as  private  secretary  to  Governor  Hay :  "  Upon  observing 
''  all  this,"  (the  abuses  which  still  continued  on  his  plantation, 
after  his  attempts  to  correct  them  in  the  ordinary  way,)  ''  I  re- 
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**  tolved  to  make  in  &rther  experiment,  in  order  to  try  whether 
''  I  could  not  obtain  the  labour  of  my  negroes  by  voluntary 
means,  instead  of  tibfi  old  method — by  violence^  and  that  in 
such  a  way  as  should  be  proof  against  the  insidious  insinuations 
of  my  superintendant ;  when,  for  a  small  pecuniary  reward, 
**  over  and  above  their  usual  allowances,  the  poorest,  feeblest, 
and  by  character  the;nqst  indolent  ^j^oes  in  the  whole  gang, 
cheerfully  performed  the  holing  of  my  land  for  canes,  (generally 
*'  said  to  be  the  most  laborious  work,)  for  less  than  a  fourth  part 
of  the  stated  price  paid  to  the  undertakers  for  holing.  Of  this 
there  is  a  pretty  exact  account  given  in  Philo  Xylon's  eighth 
**  letter.  I  repeated  the  like  experiment  the  following  year  with 
«^  equal  success,  and  on  the  18th  Nov.  1789,  I  gave  also  my 
^  slaves  tenements  oi  land,  and  pecuniary  wages,  by  the  hour, 
^'  the  day,  4>r  the  week,  for  their  labour  and  services,  nearly 
**  according  to  the  plan  described  in  Philo  Xylon's  ninth  letter, 
**  and  soon  after  dismissed  my  superintendant."  The  account  to 
which  he  alludes  in  Philo  Xylon's  eighth  letter,  is  the  follow- 
ing : — '*  A  planter  offered  a  premium  of  two-pence  hal^nny  a 
*'  day,  or  a  pistreen  per  week,  with  the  usual  allowance  to 
*'  holers,  of  a  dram  with  molasses,  to  any  twenty-five  of  his 
**  negroes,  men  and  women,  who  would  undertake  to  hole  for 
canes,  an  acre  per  day,  at  about  ninety-six  and  half  holes  for 
each  negro  to  the  acre.  The  whole  gang  were  ready  to 
undertake  it,  but  only  fifty  of  the  volunteers  were  accepted, 
and  many  among  them  were  those,  who,  on  much  lighter 
''  occasions,  had  usually  pleaded  infirmity  and  inability.  But 
"  the  ground  having  been  moist,  they  holed  twelve  acres  within 
^'  six  days,  with  great  ease :  having  had  an  hour,  more  or  less, 
*^  every  evening,  to  spare;  and  the  like  experiment  was  repeated 
*'  with  the  same  success.  More  experiments,  \dth  such  pre- 
"  miums,  on  weeding  and  deep  hoeing,  were  made  by  task-work 
"  per  acre,  and  all  succeeded  in  like  manner,  their  premiunM 
heing  all  perpetually  paid  them  in  proportion  to  their  perform- 
ance. But  afterwards,  some  of  the  same  people  being  put 
(without  premium)  to  weed  on  a  loose  uncukiT»t«d  m»1  in  the 
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common  manner,  eighteen  n^roes  did  not  do  u  much,  in  a 
given  time,  as  six  had  performed  of  the  like  sort  of  work,  a  few 
days  before,  with  the  premium  of  the  two-pence  halfpenny. 
**  But  these  heterodox  experiments  did  not  pass  without 
censure.  However,  the  plain  answer  is,  that  by  the  last 
experiment,  where  eighteen  negroes,  under  the  whip,  did 
**  not  do  as  much  as  six  with  the  premium,  the  planter  was 
''  clearly  convinced  tha^  saving  time,  by  dmng  in  one  day  as 
**  much  as  would  otherwise  require  three  day*,  was  worth  more 
'*  than  double  the  premium,  the  timely  effects  on  vegetation 
being  critical.  And  moreover,  it  was  remarkable,  that  during 
the  operations  under  the  premium,  there  were  no  pretended 
'^  cUsorders,  no  crowding  to  the  sick-house.  But  according  to 
the  vulgar  mode  of  governing  negro-slaves,  ^ey  feel  only  the 
desponding  fear  of  punishment  for  doing  less  than  they  oug^t, 
without  being  sensible  that  the  settled  allowance  of  food  and 
clothing  is  given,  and  should  be  accepted  as  a  reward  for  doing 
work :  while,  in  task-work,  the  expectation  of  winning  the 
reward,  and  the  fear  of  losing  it,  have  a  double  operation  on 
**  their  minds  to  exert  their  endeavours." 

In  Philo  Xylon's  ninth  letter,  to  which  he  alludes,  Mr.  Steele 
shows,  that  by  giving  his  slaves  tenements  of  land,  and  pecuniary 
wages,  the  expense  of  employing  the  labour  of  three  hundred 
copyhold  bond  slaves,   including  the  value  of  the  land  given  to. 

them,  is  only £1283  15s  Od 

While  that  of  three  hundred  slaves  under  the 

ordinary  management,  is  at  £5  14s  each  .  .     I7IO    0    0 

Making  a  saving  of  currency  .  «  « 426    5    0 

Or  sterling 334    9    3 

Dr.  Dickson>  who  had  carefully  examined  the  subject  of  slave 
labour,  and  who  has  published  some  excellent  Tables  of  Labour 
Annuities,  the  result  of  practical  experience  and  sdentifio 
investigation,  considers  the  preceding  estimates  of  saving  and 
profit  to  be  stated  vith  great  moderation.    He  notices  them  in 
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many  parU  of  his  work>  and  among  others  in  the  following 
passage: 

"  Thus,  then,  all  things  conspire  to  prove,  that  the  returns 
of  slave  labour  on  sugar  plantations  have  been,  and  are  still 
very  rapidly  declining.  The  ground  on  whidi  the  planter 
'^  stands  has  never  been  firm,  and  it  is  now  fast  sinking  under 
his  fleet.  To  save  himself  from  the  opening  gulph,  he  musi 
reduce  the  enormous  expense  of  producing  his  article,  by  some 
such  means  as  those  recommended  by  the  success  of  Mr. 
**  Steele,  and  other  wise  economists  in  sugar  cultivation.  He 
**  must  call  forth  the  latent  vigour  of  his  slaves  by  rewards, 
"  and  abate,  in  every  possible  way,  the  waste,  theft,  idleness, 
desertion,  pretended  sickness,  and  secret  reluctance  and  oppo- 
sition, which  must  always,  more  or  less,  diminish  the  labour  of 
**  slaves.  *  For  a  slave,'  as  Adam  Smith  observes,  *  can  have  no 
*^  other  interest  than  to  eat  and  waste  as  much,  and  work  as 
''  little  as  possible." 

<<  We  might  be  thought  to  refine  too  much,  were  we  to  attempt 
**  to  calculate  the  diminution  of  labour  caused  by  these  moral 
**  evils  of  slavery.  And  beside,  we  could  offer  no  estimate 
''  half  so  satisfactory  as  that  given  abov^  of  the  actual  saving 
"  by  the  system  recommended;  which  saving  is  nothing  else 
than  the  amount  of  what  is  lost,  by  attempting  the  impossibility 
of  curing  the  moral  incapacity  of  slaves  by  force  instead  of 
'*  reward" 

SIERRA  LEONE. 

This  Colony  may  be  said  to  owe  its  origin  to  the  liberality 
and  benevolent  exertions  of  the  celebrated  Gbanvillb  Sharp. 
At  the  time  when  the  decision  of  Lord  Mansfield,  in  the 
memorable  case  of  the  Negro,  Somerset,  had  established  the 
axiom,  that  ''  as  soon  as  any  slave  sets  his  foot  on  English 
" ground,  he  becomes  free"  there  were  many  negroes  in  Lon- 
don who  had  been  brought  over  by  their  masters.  As  a  large 
proportion  of  these  had  no  longer  owners  to  support  them, 
nor  any  parish  from  which  they  could  claim  relief,  they  fell 
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Into  great  distress,    and  resorted  in  crowds    to  their  patron, 
Granville  Sharp,  for  support. 

But  his  means  were  quite  inadequate  to  maintain  them  all, 
even  if  such  a  plan  had  been  desirable  for  the  objects  of  his 
compassion,  and  "  he  formed  a  scheme  for  their  future 
"  permanent  support.  He  determined  upon  sending  them 
to  some  spot  in  Africa^  the  general  land  of  their  ances- 
tors, where,  when  they  were  once  landed  ui^der  a  proper 
'^  leader,  and  with  provisions  for  a  time,  and  proper 
"  implements  of  husbfi^dry,  they  might,  .with  but  nioderate 
"  industry,  provide  for  themselves."  "  Just  at  this  time,  Mr. 
^'  Smeathman,  who  had  lived  for  some  years  at  ti^e  foot  of  the 
"  Sierra  LeojQe  mountains,  a^^id  who  knew  the  climate  and 
"  nature  pf  the  soil  imd  productions  there,  and  who  had 
formed  a  plan  for  colonizing  those  parts,  was  in  London, 
inviting  adventurers,  but  particularly  the  black  poor,  to 
"  accompany  him  on  his  return  to  his  ancient  abode."  Measures 
for  this  purpose  were  concerted  by  him  and  Granville  Sharp ; 
but  Mr.  Smeathman,  who  was  to  have  conducted  the  black 
colonists,  died  before  they  sailed ;  and  the  care,  and  for  some 
time  the  expense,  of  this  bold  enterprize,  devolved  entirely  on 
Mr.  Sharp.  Nothing  could  be  more  discouraging  than  the 
calamities  which  befel  the  undertaking  from  its.  very  outset. 
Of  400  black  people  who  left  the  Thames  on  the  22nd  Feb. 
1787>  under  convoy  of  his  majesty's  sloop  of  war  Nautilixs, 
not  more  than  130  (who  were  afterwards  reduced  to  40)  re- 
mained alive  and  in  one  body  at  the  end  of  tl^e  tainy  season, 
into  which  they  had  been  thrown  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Smeadi- 
man,  notwithstanding  Mr.  Sharp's  strenuous  efforts  to  avoid  it. 
Disaster  followed  disaster.  Famine,  disease,  discontent,  de- 
sortion,  succeeded  each  other  with  frightful  rapidity,  till  the 
year  1 7^^^^  when  the  colony,  again  in  a  state  of  improvement, 
was  almost  annihilated  by  a  hostile  attack  from  a  neighbouring 
chief.  About  that  time,  a  company  was  established  in  England 
for  the  'purpose  of  carrying  forward  the  benevolent  views  of 
the  founder,  which  afterwards  obtained  a  rd^al  charter  of  incor« 
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poration.  In  17M,  about  1100  negroes  arrived  from  Nova 
Scotia^  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant  Clarkson.  These 
were  negroes  who  had  been  induced  to  enbst  in  the  British 
army  during  the  American  war,  by  an  offer  of  freedom,  and 
"  who  were  afterwards  carried  to  Nova  Scotia,  under  a  pronuse 
of  regular  allotments  of  land,  which  promise  had  unfortu- 
nately not  been  fulfilled;"  the  climate  being  unfavourable 
to  them,  they  solicited  and  obtained  permission  to  join  the 
colony  at  Sierra  Leone.  In  the  year  1800,  their  numbers  were 
increased  by  the  arrival  of  550  Maroons,  who,  having  risen 
against  the  colonists  of  Jamaica,  and  l>een  induced,  by  tlie 
terror  of  blood-hounds,  to  surrender,  were  carried  to  Nova 
Scotia,  and  subsequently  to  Sierra  Leone.  Of  such  elements 
(to  which  have  since  been  added  the  negroes  liberated  from  the 
holds  of  captured  slave-ships)  was  the  colony  of  Sierra  Lcoue 
composed;  and  nothing  less  than  the  extraordinary  energy, 
fortitude,  and  perseverance  of  our  illustrious  country^i&n,  could 
have  saved  it  from  the  destruction  with  which  it  ^vas  so  often 
menaced.  "  Certainly,  without  him,  the  Sierra  Leone  Company 
*'  would  not  have  been  formed,  and  had  he  not  supported  the 
colony,  when  it  so  often  hung,  as  it  were,  by  a  thread,  till  the 
formation  of  this  Company,  all  had  been  lost."  This  is  not 
the  place  to  follow  it  through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  its  subse- 
quent history;  but  as  its  actual  condition  is  little  known,  I  will 
give  a  few  extracts  from  various  authorities,  which  will  enable 
the  judicious  reader  to  form  his  own  opinion,  bow  far  it  is  likely 
to  realize  the  expectation  of  its  illustrious  ft»under,  and  to  be 
*'  one  day  the  means  of  spreading  the  l>enefits  of  civilization 
*'  and  Christianity  through  a  considerable  part  of  the  vast  coh- 
''  tinent  of  Africa." 

On  the  31  St  Oct.  1787,  Granville  Sharp  writes,  "  I  have  had 
"  but  melancholy  accounts  of  my  poor  little  ill-thriven  swarthy 
'  daughter,  the  unfortunate  colony  of  Sierra  Leone. 
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TUe  following  was  the  population  in  1820  and  182St  as  given 
in  l^e  Missionary  Register  of  Dec.  1822. 
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July  8.  1890. 

Europeans 120  . 

Maroons 694  . 

*'  Nova  Scotians .     730  . 

^'  West  Indians  and  Americans  .      — -  . 

."  Natives 1046  . 

"  Liberated  Africans 8076  . 

/'  Disbanded  Soldiers 1216  . 

Kroomen 727  • 


t( 


Jan.  I.  18S9. 
128 

601 

722 

85 

3526 

7969 

ai03 

947 


"  Totals  12,509 


15,081 
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^*  The  chief  increase  is  apparently  in  the  class  .pf  natives, 
while  that  of  liberated  Africans  seems  to  be  somewhat  dimi- 
nished ;  but  this  is,  in  part,  occasioned  by  a  difference  of 
arrangement  in  the  two  returns.  The  large  number  of  natives, 
in  the  native  villages  of  the  Peninsula,  amounting  in  the  last 
return  to  1925,  would  have  been  divided,  according  to  the 
arrangement  in  the  return  of  1820 — into  natives,  properly  so 
called;  that  is,  as  we  conceive,  the  Aborigines  of  the  Penin- 
sula; and  liberated  Africans,  living  in  villages,  but  not  under 
a  superintendant.  In  the  return  of  1820,  this  distinction 
was  made;  and  then  the  whole  number,  amounting  to  1468, 
divided  into  400  of  the  first  class,  and  1068  of  the  second^ 
Both  classes  being  called  'natives'  in  the  last  return,  the 
number  of  liberated  Africans  appears  to  have  diminished ; 
while  it  has,  in  fact,  greatly  increased,  independently  of  the 
addition  of  1590  since  the  date  of  the  last  return.  We  collect 
from  these  data,  that  the  number  of  liberated  Africans,  of  all 
descriptions,  in  the  colony,  on  the  1st  of  August,  was  upward 

of  ELEVEN    THOUSAND. 

*'  Still  there  is  an  increase  of  the  class  ranked  as  '  natives' 
in  the  last  return,  to  the  amount  of  nearly  1000;  of  these, 
about  one-half  are  in  Freetown,  and  the  other  half  are  chieflv 
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<'  resident  In  the  settlements  of  the  liberated  Africans.  This 
"  augmentation  is  derived,  we  conceive,  from  the  influx  of  the 
<^  people  bordering  on  the  colony ;  and  is  a  gratifying  indication 
''  of  the  growth  of  mutual  confidence  between  the  colony  and 
*'  its  neighbours." 

IMPORTS.  Invoiee  AmounL 

"  From  Dec.  10,  1816,  to  Nov.  22,  1817  •  •  £75,716  6  0^ 

Nov.23,  1817,  to  Dec.  10,  1818  .  .  94,799  14  5^ 

Dec.  11,  1818,  to  Dec.  31,  1819  .  .  80,863  6  llf 

Jan.  1,  1820,  to  Dec.  31,  1820  .  .  66,725  9  4 

Jap.  1,  1821,  to  Dec.  31,  1821  .  .  105,060  15  10 

No,ofVcmels  LogiofAfii-    Tom  of 

employcu  in  oui  Tiznlwr         Rice 

EXPORTS.  exporting.    Toniuigc.     exportcdi    exported. 

''From  Jan.  1,  to  Dec.  31,  1817-  .  17  •  •  2990  .  .  —  .  .  — 
Jan.  1,  to  Dec.  31,  1818.  .  22  .  .  3659  .  .  1517  .  .  278 
Jan.  1,  to  Dec.  31,  1819. .  27  . .  5875  . .  2556  .  .  1228 
Jan.  1,  to  Dec.  31,  1821. .  26  , .  6805  . .  4736  .  .     42 

"  Comparative  Statement  of  Duties  collected  in  the  colony  of 
Sierra  Leone  for  the  undermentioned  periods. 

"  From  Jan.  1  to  Dec  31,  1817 £3086    3     7 

Jan.  1  to  Dec.  31,  1818 5124     1     3 

Jan.  1  to  Dec.  31,  1819 4656    2    Of 

Jan.  1  to  Dec  31,  1820 6153    5    6 

Jan.  1  to  Dec  31,  1821 6318    4    7 

J.  REFFELL, 
Acting  Collector  and  Naval  Officer." 

At  the  moment  I  am  writing,  there  are  at  least  3  vessels  on 
the  birth  in  this  Port,  for  Sierra  Leone. 

ExlracU    from   Commodore    Sir    Grorge    Collier's   Second 

Annual  Report  upon  the  Settlcmcnix  on  {he  Coast  of  Africa^ 

relative  to  the  Colony  of  Sierra  Leone.  .-^ 

.^    **  Indeed,  the  colony  of  Sierra  Leone  has  been  so  di/Fercntly 

"  represented,  so  much  has  been  urged  against  its  rising  pros- 
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'^  perity,  and  proposals  said  to  have  been  made  for  its  abandon- 
"  nient,  that  I  consider  m)r8elf  (as  an  impartial  person)  the  one 
*'  from  whom  opinions  and  remarks  may  be  expected.  The 
'^  climate  of  Sierra  Leone  is^  like  all  other  tropical  climates, 
"  divided  into  a  sickly  season,  and  one  not  positively  so,  for  it 
"  may  be  too  much  to  speak  of  Sierra  Leone  as  ever  absolutely 
"  healthful."  He  then  proceeds  to  speak  of  various  topics, 
particidarly  connected  with  the  nature  of  his  survey.  Alluding 
to  the  schools  and  churches,  he  says,  "  The  manner  in  which 
"  the  public  schools  are  here  conducted,  reflects  the  greatest 
"  credit  upon  those  concerned  in  their  prosperity,  and  the 
"  improvement  made  by  the  scholars,  proves  the  aptitude  of 
"  the  African,  if  moderate  pains  be  taken  to  instruct  him.  I 
"  liave  attended  places  of  public  worship  in  every  quarter  of 
"  tlie  globe,  and  I  do  most  conscientiously  declare,  never  did  I 
"  witness  the  ceremonies  of  religion  more  piously  performed  or 
**  more  devoutly  attended  to,  than  in  Sierra  Leone." 

In  his  report,  dated  27th  Dec.  he  observes,  "  The  pubHc 
"  buildings  have  not  advanced  so  rapidly  as  I  believe  had  been 
'^  expected ;  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  gratifying  to  observe,  that 
'^  the  roads  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Freetown,  and  those  in 
"  the  mountains,  have  been  much  improved,  and  that  the 
bridges  have  been  constructed  of  more  durable  materials  than 
heretofore.  Upon  the  whole,  Sierra  Leone  may  be  said  to  be 
"  improving,  and  if  the  encouragement  hitherto  shown,  shall 
"  be  continued  to  the  British  merchant,  no  reason  appears  to 
"  me  why  this  colony  shall  not,  in  the  course  of  time,  amply 
"  repay  the  anxiety,  and  care,  and  expense  so  liberally  bestowed 
"  by  the  mother  country.  Every  year,  some  new  prospect 
*'  opens  to  the  merchant.  An  intercourse  with  the  interior  of 
"  AJrica  nofv  fairly  promises  ultimate  success,  and  which  must 
"  be  productive  of  benefit  to  Great  Britain,  and  it  may  even  be 
"  expected,  that  smne  years  hence,  caravans  shall  resort  to  the 
**  neighbourhood  of  Porto  Logo,  Con  a  branch  of  the  Sierra 
*'  Leone,  J  to  convey  articles  of  British  manufacture  into  the  verif 
*'  interior  of  the  continent  of  Africa" 
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Extract  of  a  Letter  from  Captain   H.  Turner,  dated  the  *Jtk 

March,  1822. 
'^  I  visited  the  colony  of  Sierra  Leone  in  the  year  1817-     My 
*'  stay  among  the  recaptured  negroes  in  the  mountains  then  was 
^*  very  shorty  but  sufficient  to  ascertain   they  were  involved  in 
heathen  darkness  and  barbarity. 

Having  again  visited  them  in  December  1821^  I  am  able^ 

*'  in  some  measure^  to  estimate  the  great  change  since  the  former 

period^  both  in  a  moral  and  religious  point  of  view,  through 

the  exertions  of    your  missionaries,    and    the   blessings  of 

Almighty  God  upon   their  labours,  without  which  all  would 

"  have  been  ineffectual. 

Regent's  Town,  under  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Johnson^ 
was  then  but  thinly  inhabited. 

Regent's  Town  now  wears  the  aspect  of  a  well-peopled 
village  in  our  happy  land ;  its  inhabitants  civilized,  industrious, 
"  honest,  and  neatly  clothed.  Tlie  ground  allotted  to  e^ieh 
family  is  cultivated,  each  lot  being  distinctly  marked  out.  I 
have  frequently  ascended  an  eminence  near  the  town  to  behold 
the  pleasing  scene  on  the  Sabbath-day — hundreds  pressing  on 
"  to  the  house  of  God,  at  the  sound  of  the  bell,  hungering  after 
''  the  bread  of  life.  Nothing  but  sickness  prevents  their  attend- 
**  ance  now.  What  a  lesson  does  this  teach  many  in  Britain, 
"  who  count  the  Sabbath  a  burden,  and  either  spend  it  in 
*'  indolence  and  sloth,  or  in  visiting  and  riot !" 

Extract  of  a  Letter  Jrom   Edward  Fitsgerald,  Esq.   Chief 
Justice  of  the  Colonic  of  Sierra  Leone,  dated  the  3rd  May, 
1821. 

After  giving  an  interesting  and  detailed  account  of  the 
various  places  of  public  worship  within  the  colony,  the  Chief 
Justice  thus  proceeds :  ''  In  a  general  view,  the  observances 
'*  which  have  been  noticed,  will  probably  be  thought  suffident 
'.'  to  create  a  favourable  impression  on  the  state  of  religious 
"  feeling  and  demeanour  in  the  settlement  of  Freetown.  The 
"  Iiord*8  day  is  more  decorously  kept  than  it  is  in  most  other 
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''  places.  The  shops  are  all  shut ;  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
'*  buying  and  selling.  Tlie  Christian  part  of  the  people  attend 
"  worship  at  the  places  which  they  have  respectively  chosen ; 
^'  and  all  the  congregations  are  alike  remarkable  for  uniform 
**  and  respectful  attention.  Throughout  the  streets^  correspond- 
"  ing  propriety  is  noticed ;  intoxication^  in  the  gross  and  dis- 
gusting form  in  which  it  is  so  commonly  seen  on  the  Lord's 
day  in  England,  is  of  very  rare  occurrence  here>  with  the 
*'  painful  exception  of  European  seamen,  whose  conduct  and 
''  language  in  their  frequent  inebriations,  on  that  day  especially, 
'*  are  of  most  depraving  example.  It  is  not  to  be  understood 
"  that  the  day  passes  in  perfect  sobriety  ;  among  the  inhabitants 
''in  general,  it  is  the  decency  and  not  the  abstinence  that  makes 
**  the  distinction.  Excesses  are  committed,  and  are  generally 
*'  brought  under  the  animadversion  of  the  magistrates  on  the 
''  iVIonday,  in  consequence  of  the  quarrels  occasioned  by  them  ; 
"  but  these  quarrels  are  almost  universally  of  a  trifling  nature. 
''  There  is  not  any  thing  in  the  circumstances  collectively  to 
'*  detract  from  the  credit  that  has  been  taken." 

Ejclraci  of  a  Letter  from  the  Rev.  IL  During,  SuperintendatU 
of  Gloucester  Town,  Sierra  Leone,  dated  28tk  Dec,  1821. 
"  The  reception  which  his  Excellency  Sir  C.  M'Carthy  met 
'*  with  among  the  people  under  our  care,  has  indeed  been  feebly 
"  stated  in  the  Gazette,  as  the  editor  also  honestly  owns. 
'  '*  The  Captain,  in  whose  vessel  the  Governor  had  come,  was 
'*  struck  with  astonishment.  He  (the  Captain)  had  seen  much 
"  of  the  negroes,  having  been  in  Jamaica,  and  asked  what  time 
"  the  settlement  had  been  formed  ?  When  told  in  the  beginning 
"  of  1817,  he  smiled,  and  said  to  the  Governor,  Sir  Charles 
"  IM'Carthy,  '  if  I  knew  not  your  Excellency  to  be  a  man  of 
*'  honour,  I  should  think  myself  greatly  imposed  on ;  and  I 
"  must  candidly  confess  I  can  hardly  believe  it  now  !*  His 
Excellency  then  pointed  out  to  him  the  way  he  first  came  to 
this  place,  and  the  old  trees  lying  about  the  town,  cut  down 
'*  three  or  four  5'ears  ago,  as  evidences  of  the  truth ;  '  but,'  said 
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"  the  Captain^  '  what  sort  of  people  were  they  with  which  it 
"  was  commenced  ? '  I  pointed  out  to  him  some  who  were  sent 
"  here  in  the  beginning  of  November^  that^  looking  at  their 
"  emaciated  state  of  body^  he  might  form  some  idea  of  those 
with  whom  I  began^  and  who  only  then  were  sixty-two  in 
number^  twenty  of  whom  died,  ere  scarcely  a  month  had 
elapsed  !  He  then  inquired  what  method  we  had  pursued  to 
bring  them  to  such  a  state  in  so  short  a  time  ?  '  No  other/ 
said  his  Excellency,  '  than  the  truths  of  Christianity,  which 
"  these  gentlemen  were  sent  by  the  Church  Missionary  Society 
"  to  propagate :  by  this  alone  they  have  ruled  them,  and  have 
"  raised  them  to  a  common  level  with  other  civilized  nations ; 
"  and  believe  me,'  added  his  Excellency, '  if  you  admit  Christian 
''  teachers  into  your  island,  you  soon  will  find  them  become 
'^  affectionate  and  faithful  servants  to  you  I ' 

Things,  as  they  now  appear,  humanly  speaking,  never 
wore  so  bright  and  pleasing  an  aspect ;  for  there  were  indi- 
'^  viduals,  and  are  now  at  this  moment,  who  always  were 
"  endeavouring  to  undermine  the  credit  of  the  Society,  as  well 
"  as  that  of  the  Colonial  Government,  as  it  respects  the  captured 
"  negroes  ;  but  sure  it  is,  there  never  was  such  an  opportunity 
**  for  observation — never  were  the  prejudices  more  effectually 
"  removed  from  the  minds  of  many  European  colonists,  and 
"  never  had  the  Society  gained  more  credit  in  the  colony,  even 
*'  in  the  minds  of  those  individuals  alluded  to,  than  through  the 
^'  present  events ;  as  you,  I  trust,  will  see  in  the  Report  of  the 
'*  Sierra  Leone  Association,  in  aid  of  the  Church  Missionary 
^^  Society,  the  collections  and  contributions  to  which  amount  to 
"  neariy  £200." 

Dr.  MoRBK,  a  well-known,  respectable,  and  intelligent 
American  author,  thus  describes  the  settlement,  in  his 
Universal  Gazetteer :  "  Sierra  Leone,  in  1809,  contained 
1500  persons,  since  which  it  has  been  flourishing,  and  is 
now  tlie  most  important  English  colony  in  Africa,  except 
"  the   Caj)e   of  Good   Hope,    the   number  of  inhabitants,   in 
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'^  1818,  amounting  to  10,014,  of  whom  only  about  100  were 
'^  Europeans.  The  population  consists  almost  entirely  of  Africans 
"  from  the  holds  of  slave-ships,  and  who,  when  they  were 
introduced  into  the  colony,  were  at  the  lowest  point  of  mental 
and  moral  depresisiou.  They  now  exhibit  a  very  gratifying 
proof  of  the  susceptibility  of  the  African  character  for  im- 
provement and  civilization.  From  savuges  and  gross  idolaters^ 
many  of  them  have  been  converted  into  enterprizing  traders, 
skilful  mechanics,  and  industrious  farmers ;  supporting  them- 
selves  and  their  families  in  comfort,  and  performing  respect- 
''  ably,  the  social,  and  even  religious  duties.  They  discharge 
**  the  duties  of  jurors,  constables,  and  other  officers,  with  much 
"  propriety,  and  are  a  fine  example  of  a  community  of  black 
men  living  as  free  men,  enjoying  the  benefit  of  the  British 
constitution,  regularly  attending  public  worship,  and  gradually  1^ 
improving,  by  means  of  schools  and  other  institutions,  in 
knowledge  and  civilization.  This  happy  change  has  bee» 
effected  by  the  blessing  of  God  on  the  labours  of  English 
''  Missionaries.  In  1819,  the  number  of  children  in  the  schools 
"  at  the  various  settlements,  was  2014  ! " 

Extracts  from  the  Third  Annual  Report  of  the  American  Society 
for  Colonizing  the  Free  People  of  Colour  of  the  United  States. 

"  What  the  Society  propose  to  do  with  regard  to  colonizing, 
is  to  procure  a  suitable  territory  on  the  Coast  of  Africa,  for 
such  of  the  free  people  of  colour  as  may  choose  to  avail 
themselves  of  this  asylum,  and  for  such  slaves  as  their 
proprietors  may  please  to  emancipate. 

"  So  far  is  this  scheme  from  being  impracticable,  that  one^ 
resembling  it  in  all  respects,  was  accomplished  by  a  private 
society  in  England  more  than  30  years  ago. 

In  despite  of  every  representation  to  the  contrary,    the 
colony  of  Sierra  Leone  boasts,  at  this  moment,  a  greater  de- 
gree of  prosperity  than  distinguished  any  one  of  the  British 
''  Colonies,  now   the  United  States  of  America,  at  the  same 
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*'  period  after  its  first  plantation.  The  population  of  Sierra 
'^  Leone ;  its  commerce  and  navigation ;  its  churches^  schools, 
"  and  charitable  institutions;  its  towns  and  hamlets;  its  edifices, 
public  and  private^  surpass  those  of  any  one  of  these  states^  at 
any  time  within  twenty-five  years  from  its  first  settlement." 
It  is  for  the  reader  to  estimate  the  value  of  the  preceding 
authorities^  and  to  draw  from  them  his  own  conclusions  with 
regard  to  the  present  state  and  future  prospects  of  Sierra  Leone. 
It  is  for  him  also  to  decide  how  far  the  prosperity  of  a  commu« 
nity^  formed  of  such  unpromising  materials^  may  be  regarded 
as  an  exemplification  of  what  the  Negro  race  may  exhibit  when 
rescued  from  slavery;  how  far  such  a  Colony  of  Africans,  of 
many  nations  and  languages,  educated  on  their  own  shores, 
with  civil  rights,  political  privileges,  and  religious  advantages, 
and  in  frequent  communication  with  their  countrymen  from 
the  interior,  is  calculated  to  civilize  Africa ;  how  far  it  may 
be  expected  to  send  forth,  through  a  thousand  channels,  those 
fertilizing  streams  which  will  clothe  the  moral  deserts  of  that 
injured  Continent  with  verdure  and  beauty. 


FINIS. 


LETTER 

FROM  J.  B.  SAY  TO  THE  AUTHOR. 


Monsieur, 

J'ai  re^u  par  M.  le  Baron  dc  Stael,  la  lettrc 

que  vous  ra'avez  fait  Thonneur  de  m^ecrire  en  m''adressant 

votre  lettre  imprimee.     Je  vous  remercie  de  ce  que  Fune 

et  Tautre  contiennent,  d^obligeant  pour  moi,    et    partage 

votre  avis  sur  Ic  fonds  de  la  question.    Vous  avez  rassemble 

dans  un  petit  cspace,  des  faits  et  des  argumens  aux  quels 

il  ne  nie  semble  pas  qu^on  piiisse  resister,      ♦       ♦       *       ♦ 

«««««««»       ««««« 

Vous  n''avez  probablement  lu  qu**  une  des  premieres 
editions  de  mon  Trait6  d'*Economie  Politique;  car  dans 
les  demieres  j'^ai  beaucoup  amende  ce  que  je  disais  du  travail 
des  esclaves ;  au  point  d'*en  venir  h.  peu  pres  k  la  meroe 
conclusion  que  vous ;  msus  n'^etant  pas  borne  a  une  seule 
question  et  nc  voulant  pas  grossir  Ic  livre  je  rCsi  pu 
quY»ffleurer  le  sujet.  Je  me  rapproche  encore  plus  de  votre 
opinion  dans  les  ouvrages  que  je  prepare. 

LVsclavage  est  incompatible  avec  une  industrie  un  peu 
avancee ;  il  touche  a  son  terme  chez  tous  les  peuples 
d''origine  Europeenne,  et  comme  Finquietude  et  Tintelligence 
de  TEurope  finiront  par  envahir  le  monde,  on  peut  afRrmer 
qu^un  jour  Tesclavage  aura  cesse  par  tout. 

J'ai  communique  votre  estimable  brochuce  a  Tun  de  nos 
journaux  litteraires,  (le  Magazin  Encyclopedique,)  ou  Ton 
ra'a  promis  qu'on  en  rendrait  aimpte.  Ce  sera  probable- 
ment dans  le  cahier  qui  doit  paraitre  le  1"  du  mois  de  Mai. 
Peut  etre  trouve  t'^on  cet  ouvrage  periodique  dans  vos 
cabinets  litteriures. 

Agreez,  Monsieur,  Texpression  de  ma  haute  estime !  en 
vous  TofFrant  je  me  trouverai  heureux  d'obtenir  la  votre. 
Agreez  aussi  Tassurance  de  mon  tres,  sincere  devouement, 

J.  B.  SAY. 


(translation.) 

Sir, 

•     I  have  received,  from  the  Baron  de  Stael,  the 

letter  with  which  you  did  me  the  honour  to  acawnpany  the 

printed  letter  you  have  addressee!  to  me. 

I  thank  you   for    the  obhging  expressions  in  both   of 

them,  and  accord  with  your  sentiments  on  all  the  main 

{X)ints  of  the  question  at   issue.     You  have  collected,  in  a 

small  space,  an  accunmlation  of  facts  and  arguments  whicli 

it  apj^ears  to  me  impossible  to  resist,        *         *         ♦         ♦ 

You  have  probably  read  only  one  of  the  first  ecUtions  of 
my  TreatLse  on  Political  Economy,  as  in  the  later  ones  I 
have  materially  a)rrected  wliat  I  said  with  respect  to  the 
lal)our  of  slave  s,  so  as  to  arrive  nearly  at  the  same  con- 
clusion as  you ;  but  not  having  confined  myself  to  that 
j)articular  subject,  and  being  unwilling  to  swell  my  book,  I 
was  only  able  to  advert  to  it  slightly.  I  approach  still 
nearer  to  your  sentiments  in  the  works  which  I  am  preparing. 

Slavery  is  incompatible  with  productive  industry,  in  a 
state  of  society  moderately  advanced.  It  is  already  verg- 
ing towards  its  termination  among  all  people  of  European 
4>rigin ;  and  as  the  restlessness  and  intelligence  of  Eurojie 
•will  ultimately  pervade  the  globe,  we  may  affirm  that  slavery 
will  one  day  be  extinguished  every-where. 

I  have  connnuniciited  your  valuable  pamphlet  to  one  of 
our  literary  journals,  (the  Encyclopedical  Magazine,)  in 
which  I  have  been  promised  that  some  accoimt  of  it  shall 
Appear ;  it  will  probably  be  in  the  Number  which  will  Ik; 
published  on  the  1st  of  May.  Perhaps  this  journal  is  to 
^K'  met  witli  in  some  of  your  literary  institutions. 

Accept  the  expression,  &c.  &c, 

J.  13.  SAY 

Paris,  25th  3/arc/i,  1823. 


Jamot  Smith,  Priater,  Liveqiool. 
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PKINTBD   BT   RICHARD   TAYLOR^    SHOE   LANS. 


PREFACE. 


* 
f 


XHE  following  sheets  first  appeared  in  a  periodical  work  called  Tht  Inquirer. 
They  &re  now  republished  with  corrections  and  with  some  slight  aloidgf- 
meat. 

It  is  possible  there  noay  be  some^  who,  having  gladded  over  the  Title  Page 
of  this  Uttle  work,  may  be  startled  at  the  word  Emanc^wn,  Twish  to  inr 
form  such,  that  Mr.  Dundas,  afterwards  Lord  Melville,  an  acute  man,  and  a 
Friend  to  the  Planters,  propoied  this  very  memure  to  Pariiameni  in  the  year 
1799.  We  see,  then,  that  the  word  Emancipation  cannot  be  charged  wi^i 
Novelty*  It  contains  now  no  ntm  ideas.  It  contains  now  nothing  but  what 
has  been  thought  practicable,  and  even  desirable  to  be  accomplished.  The  Emanci- 
pation which  I  desire  is  such  an  Emancipation  only,  as  I  firmly  believe  to  be 
compatible  not  only  with  the  due  subordination  and  happiness  of  the  labourer, 
but  with  the  permanent  interests  of  his  e^loyer. 

I  wish  also  to  say,  in  case  any  thing  like  an  undue  warmth  of  feeling  on 
my  part  should  be  discovered  in  the  course  of  the  work,  that  I  had  no  inten- 
tkm  of  being  warm  against  the  West  Indians  as  a  body.  I  know  that  there 
are  many  estimable  men  among  them  living  in  England,  who  deserve  every 
desirable  praise  for  having  sent  over  instructions  to  their  Agents  in  the  West 
Indies  from  time  to  time  in  behalf  of  their  wretched  Slaves.  And  yet,  alaal 
even  these,  the  Masters  themselves^  have  not  had  inftuence  enough  to  secure  ike 
fidfilment  of  their  own  instmctions  tqwn  their  own  estates ;  nor  wUl  they,  so  long 
as  the  present  system  continues.  They  will  never  be  able  to  carry  their  meri- 
torious designs  into  effect  against  Prejudice^  Law,  and  Custom,  If  this  be  not 
so,  how  happens  it  that  you  cannot  see  the  Slaves,  belonging  to  such  esti- 
mable men,  with(nU  marks  of  the  whip  upon  their  backs  f  The  tnidi  is,  that  so 
long  as  overseers,  driioers,  and  others,  are  intrusted  with  the  useqf  arbitrary  power^ 
and  so  long  as  Negro-evidence  is  invalid  against  the  White  oppressor,  and  so  long 
as  human  nature  continues  to  be  what  it  is,  no  order  from  the  Master  for  the 
better  personal  treatment  of  the  Slave  will  or  can  bs  obeyed.  ^  It  is  against  the 
system  then,  and  not  against  the  West  Indians  as  a  body,  that  I  am  warm, 
diould  I  be  found  so  unintentionally,  in  the  present  work. 

One  word  or  two  now  on  another  part  of  the  subject.  A  great  noise  will 
be  made,  no  doubt,  when  tlie  question  of  Emancipation  comes  to  be  agitated, 
about  the  immense  property  at  stake,l  meto  the  property  of  the  Planters; — and 
others  connected  with  them.  This  is  all  well.  Their  interests  ought  un* 
doubledly  to  be  attended  to.  But  I  hope  and  trust,  that,  if  property  is  to  be 
attended  to  on  one  side  of  the  question,  it  will  be  equally  attended  to  on  the 
other.  This  is  but  common  justice.  If  you  put  into  one  scale  the  gold  and 
jesoels  of  the  Planters,  you  are  bound  to  put  into  the  other  the  liberty  of 
800,000  of  the  African  race ;  for  every  man's  liberty  is  his  own  property  by  the 
laws  of  Nature,  Reason,  Justice,  and  Religion ;  and,  if  it  be  not  so  with  our 
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West  Indian  Slaves,  it  it  onfy  becaute  they  have  heen,  and  continue  to  be,  </«- 
frhed  of  it  by  force.  And  here  let  us  consider  for  a  moment  which  of  these  two 
different  sorts  of  property  is  of  the  greatest  value.  Let  us  suppose  ah  English 
gentleman  to  be  seized  by  ruffians  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames  (and  why 
not  a  gentleman  when  African  princes  have  been  so  served  ?)  and  hurried  away 
to  a  land  (and  Algiers  is  such  a  land  for  instance),  where  white  persons  are 
held  as  Slaves.  Now  this  gentleman  has  not  been  used  to  severe  labour 
(neither  has  tlie  African  in  his  own  country) ;  and  being  therefore  unable, 
though  he  does  his  best,  to  please  his  master,  he  is  roused  to  further  exertkm 
2y  the  whip.  Perhaps  he  takes  this  treatment  indignantly.  This  only  secures 
him  a  teverer  ptmithment.  I  say  nothing  of  his  being  badly  fed,  or  lodged,  or 
clothed.  If  he  should  have  a  wife  and  daughters  with  him,  how  much  more 
cruel  would  be  his  fate  1  to  see  the  tender  skins  of  these  lacerated  by  the 
whip  1  to  see  them  torn  from  him,  with  a  knowledge,  that  they  are  going  to 
be  compelled  to  submit  to  the  lust  of  an  overseer !  and  no  redreu  f  "  How  lon^" 
says  he,  **  is  this  frightful  system  whicli  tears  my  body  in  pieces  and  excruciates 
toy  soul,  which  kills  me  by  inches,  and  which  involves  my  family  in  unspeak- 
able misery  and  unmerited  disgrace,  to  continue  ?" — ^  Far  ever,"  replies  a  voice 
suddenly :  **for  ever,  as  relates  to  your  own  life,  and  the  life  of  voter  waifr  mid 
daughters^  and  that  of  all  their  posterity.**  Now  would  not  this  genttenuui 
give  all  that  he  had  left  behind  him  in  England,  and  all  that  he  had  in  the  world 
besides,  and  ail  that  he  had  in  prospeU  and  ejcpectancif,  to  get  out  of  this  wretcfied 
state,  though  he  foresaw  that  on  his  return  to  his  own  country  he  would  be 
obliged  to  beg  his  bread  for  the  remainder  of  his  life?  I  am  sufe  Ee  would. 
I  am  sure  he  would  instantly  prefer  his  liberty  to  his  gold.  There  would  not 
be  the  hesitation  of  a  numunt  as  to  the  choiee  he  would  make.  I  hope  dieb,  that 
if  the  argument  of  property  shotild  be  urged  on  one  side  of  the  question,  the 
argument  of  property  {liberty)  will  not  be  overlooked  on  the  other^  but  that  diey 
will  be  fairly  weighed,  the  one  against  the  other,  and  that  an  allowance 
be  made  as  the  se^e  shall  preiK>nderate  on  cither  side. 


THOUGHTS, 
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X  KNOW  of  no  object,  which  humanity  and  justice,  ^  welldi 
public  and  private  interest,  are  more  intimately  united  to  promote^ 
than  that  of  the  mitigation-  of  the  slavery  of  the  Negroes  in  our 
Colonies,  with  a  view  to. their  6nal  emancipation.     This  object 
was  taken  into  consideration  when  the  Abolition  of  the  slave  tnide 
was  first  practically  thought  of,  and  by  the  very  persons  who  first 
publicly  embarked  in  that  cause  in  England ;  but  it  was  at  that 
time  postponed,  not  on  the  ground  that  Slavery  was  less  cruel^  or 
wicked^  or  impolitic y  than  the  slave  trade ^  but  for  other  reasons. 
It  was  supposed,  that,  by  effecting  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade^ 
the  axe  would  be  laid  to  the  root  of  the  whole  evil : — for  whiti 
was  more  reasonable  than  to  suppose,  that,  when  masters  could 
no  longer  obtain  Slaves  from  Africa  or  elsewhere,  they  would  be 
compelled,  by  a  sort  of  inevitable  necessity,  or  a  fear  of  conse* 
quences,  or  by  a  sense  of  their  own  interest,  to  take  better  care  tf 
^ those  whom  they  might  then  have  in  their  possession  P    What  was 
more  reasonable,  than  to  suppose  that  the  different  local  legisla- 
tures, moved  by  the  same  considerations,  would  immediately  inter* 
ferey  without  even  the  loss  of  a  day,  anid  so  alter  and  arnend  ik& 
laws  relative  to  the  treatment  of  Slaves,  as  to  enforce  that  as^  a 
public  duty,  which  it  would  be  thus  the  private  interest  of  indi- 
viduals to  perform  ?     Was  it  not  also  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
a  system  of  better  treatment,  thus  begun  by  individuals^  and  en- 
forced  by  law,  would  produce  more  willing  as  well  as  more  able 
and  valuable  labourers  than  before ;  and  that  this  effect,'  when 
ODce  visible,  would  again  lead  both  masters  and  legislators,  on 
the  score  of  interest,  to  treat  their  slaves  still  more  like  men; . 
nay,  at  length  to  give  them  even  privileges;  and  thus  to  elevate 
their  condition  by  degrees,  till  at  length  it  would  be  no  difficult 
task,  and  no  mighty  transition,  to  raise  them  to  that  most  advan- 
tageous situation  to  both  parties,  the  rank  of  Free  Men  f 
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These  where  the  effects,  which  the'  simple  measure  of  the  abo- 
lition of  the  slave  trade  was  expected  to  produce  by  those  who 
first  espoused  it,  by  Mr.  Granville  Sharp,  and  those  who  formed 
the  London  committee ;  and  Mr.  Pitt,  Mr.  Fox,  Mr.  Burke, 
Mr.  Wilberforce,  and  others  of  illustrious  name,  who  brought  the 
subject  before.  Parliament.  The  question  then  is,  how  have  these 
fond  expectations  been  realized  ?  or  how  many  and  which  of  these 
desirable  effects  have  been  produced  ?  I  may  answer,  that  in  our 
own  West  Indies,  since  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  there  may 
have  been  a  somewhat  better  individual  treatment  of  the  slaves 
than  before  ;  that,  independently  of  the  common  progcess  of  hu- 
manity and  liberal  opinion,  the  circumstance  of  not  being  able  to 
get  new  slaves  as  formerly,  may  have  had  its  influence  upon  some 
of  our  planters;  that  it  may  have  made  some  of  them  think  more; 
that  it  may  have  put  some  of  them  more  upon  their  guard;  and 
that  there  may  be  therefore,  upon  the  whole,  more  instances  of  good 
treatment  of  slaves  by  individuals  in  our  Islands  (though  far  m>m 
being  as  numerous  as  they  ought  to  be)  than  at  any  former  period. 
But,  alas  1  thpugh  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  may  have  pro- 
duced a  somewhat  better  individual  treatment  of  the  slaves,  and 
this  also  to  a  somewhat  greater  extent  than  formerly,  noi  one  of 
the  other  effiectSySO  anxiously  looked  for,  has  been  realized.  The 
condition  of  the  slaves  has  not  yet  been  matejially  improved  by 
laWi  It  is  a  remarkable,  and  indeed  an  almost  incredible  fact,  that 
t^fforts  have  nqt  been  made  by  the  legislative  bodies  in  our  Islands 
with  the  real  intention  of  meeting  the  new  and  extraordinary  event 
of  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade.  While  indeed  this  meaaujre  was 
under  discussion  by  the  British  Parliament,  an  attempC  was  made 
in  several  of  our  Islands  to  alter  the  old  laws,  with  a  view,  as  it  was 
alle|;ed,  of  providing  better  for  the  wants,  and  of  more  fully  secOritig 
the  pergonal  protection,  of  the  slaves ;  but  it  was  afterwards  d!s- 
cliv^red,  that  the  promoters  of  this  alteration  never  meant  to  ckny  it 
into  effect,  but  intended,  by  making  a  show  of  these  laws,  to  deceive 
the  people  of  England,  and  thus  to  prevent  them  from  foUowingtip 
the  great  question  of  the  abolition,  Mr.  Clappeson,  one  of  the  evi- 
dences examined  by  the  House  of  Commons,  was  in  Jamaica  whto 
ib^  Assembly  passed  their  famous  consolidated  laws  ;  and  he  told 
the  House,  that  <'  he  had  often  heard  from  people  there,  that  it  was 
f)as8€d  l>ecause  of  the  stir  in  England  about  the  slave  trade  ;''  and 
he  added,  ^<  that  slaves  continued  to  be  as  ill  treated  there  since  the 
t^itMing  of  that  act  as  before."  Mr.  Cook,  another  of  the  evidences 
examined,  was  long  resident  in  the  same  island;  and,  ^'^th6u£h  b<e 
•lived  there  ie^so  since  the  passing  of  tfie  Act,  he  knew  of  no  legal  pf^- 
teetion  which  slaves  had  against  injuries  from  their  masters.**  Mr. 
-Dal^mple  was  examined  to  the  same  point  for  Grenada,     fte  was 
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tbcjfee  ia  1788)  wh«ii  the  Act  for  *that  island  was  pssatd  alto,  called 
**  An  Act  for  the  hetter  Protection  and  promoting  the  loeceateand 

•Population  of  Slaves/'  He  tcdd  the  HouAe,  that,  ^^  while  be  resided 
there,  the  proposal  in  the  British  Parliamerrt  for  the  abolition  of 

<  the  slave  trade  was  a  matter  of  general  discussion,  and  that  he  be- 
lieved, that  this  was  the  principal  reason  for  passing  it.     He  was  of 

r opinion,  however,  that  this  Act  would  prove  ineffectual,  because, 
ds  Negro  evidence  was  not  to  be  admitted,  those,  who  chose  to 
abuse  their  slaves,  might  still  do  it  with  impunity }  and  people 
who  lived  on  terms  of  intimacy,  would  dislike  the  .idea  of  becoming 

'Ipies  and  informers  agcanst  each  other/'  We  have  the  same  ac- 
count of  the  ameliorating  Act  of  Dominica.  ^'  This  Act/'  says  Go- 
vernor IV^vost,  "  appears  to  have  been  considered  from  the  day  it 
wis  passed  until  this  hour  (viz.  from  1797  to  1804)  as  a  political 

.measure  io  avert  the  interference  of  the  mother  country  in  the 
management  af  the  slaves."    We  are  informed  also  on  the  same 

.'authority,  that  the  clauses  of  this  Act,  which  had  given  a  promise 

-  of  better  days,  *'  had  been  wholly  neglected."  In  short,  the  Acts 
passed  in  our  different  Islands  for  the  alleged  purpose  of  bettering 

'the  condition  of  the  slaves  have  been  shamefully  neglected  ;  and 
they  are  as  much  a  nullity  as  if  they  had  never  existed. 
•And  as  our  planters  have  done  nothing  yet  effectively  by  law  for 

-  ameliorating  the  condition  of  their  slaves,  so  they  have  done  iio- 
.  tbiog,  or  worse  than  nothing,  with  a  view  to  their  emancipation. 

*  Indeed  it  is  plain  they  never  thought  of  taking  a  single  step  with 
that  view;  for  emancipation  implies  a  preparation  of  the  persons 

;:who  are  to  be  the  subjects  of  so  great  a  change.    It  implies. a 

*  previous  alteration  of  treatment  for  the  better,  and  a  previous 

-  alteration  of  customs  and  even  of  circumstances,  no  one  of  which 
can  however  be  really  and  truly  effected  without  a  previous  change 
pfthe  laws.     In  fact,  a  progressively  better  treatment  by  law  must 

.' Jittve  been  settled  as  a  preparatory  and  absolutely  necessary  work, 
'  had  enumcipatiofi  been  intended.     But  as  we  have  never  heard  of 

tlw  introduction  of  any  new  laws,  with  a  view  of  produdng  this 
-«fiect,  in  any  of  our  colonies,  we  have  ah  evidence,  almost  as  clear 
.-aa^the  sun  at  noon-day,  that  our  planters  have  entertained  no 

nation  of  altering  the  condition  of  th^ir  Negroes,  though  ftfteen 
'  yikrs.httve  elapsed  since  the  abolition  of  the  alave  trade. 

But  if  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  has  not  produced  the 

•flfects  which  the  abolitionists  anticipated,  it  would  appear  to.be 

*  thnkf  Auiy  to  resume  their  labours:  for  even  if  there  shoiiM  be 
«pon  the  whole  a  somewhat  better  treatment  of  the  slaves  by 

i^eheir  masters  individually,  yet  it  is  true,  that  not  only  many  of  the 
former  continue  to  be  ill-treated  by  the  latter,  but  that  all  may  be 
$0  ill' treated^  if'the  latter  be  so  kisposed.      They  may  be  ill-fed, 
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hard- worked,  lll-uiiedy  and, wantonly  and  barbarously  punhbed. 
They  may  be  tortured,  nay  even  deliberately  and .  inteotiooally 
murdered,  without  tlie  means  of  redress,  and  with  the  irapuni^ 
of  the  criminal,  so  long  as  the  evidence  of  a  Negro  is  not  admitted 
against  a  white  man.  If  a  white  master  only  take  care,  that  no 
other  white  man  sees  him.commit  such  an  atrocity,  he  is  safe  from 
the  cognizance  of  the  law.  He  may  commit  it  in  the  sight  of  a 
thousand  black  spectators,  and  no  harm  will  happen  to  him*  In 
fact,  from  this  system  respecting  their  evidence,  the  slaves  in  our 
Islands  have  no  more  real  protection  or  redress  from  laiv^  than  when 
the  Abolitionists  first  took  up  the  question  of  the  slave  trade.  It 
is  evident  therefore,  that  the  latter  have  still  one-half  of  their  wi^rk 
to  perform,  and  that  it  is  their  duty  to  perform  it.  If  they  were 
ever  influenced  by  any  good  motives,  whether  of  humanity,  justice, 
or  religion,  to  undertake  the  cause  of  the  N^roes,  they  roost  even 
now  be  influenced  by  the  same  motives  to  continue  it.  If  any  of 
those  disorders  still  exist,  which  it  was  their  intention  to  cure, 
they  cannot  (if  these  are  curable)  retire  from  their  task  and  say — 
There,  is  now  no  further  need  of  oiu*  interference. 

The  first  step  then  to  be  taken  by  the  Abolitionists  is  to  attempt 
to  introduce  an  entire  new  code  of  laws  into  our  colonies.  The 
treatment  of  the  Negroes  there  must  no  longer  be  left  to  depend 
upon  the  presumed  effects  of  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade.  In- 
deed there  were  persons  well  acquainted  with  Colonial  concerns, 
who  called  the  abolition  but  a  half^measure  at  the  time  when  it 
was  ftrst  publicly  talked  of.  They  were  sure,  that  it  would  never 
of  itself  answer  the  end  proposed.  Mr.  Steele  also  confessed  m 
his  letter  to  Dr.  Dickson  *  (of  both  whom  more  by  and  by),  that 
'*  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  would  be  useless^  unless  at  the 
same  time  the  infamous  lawSy  which  he  had  pointed  out,  ttiert  rs*- 
pealed.*'  Neither  must  the  treatment  of  the  N^roes  be  made  to 
de|)end  upon  what  may  be  called  contingent  humanity^  V/e  now 
leave  in  this  country  neither  the  horse,  nor  the  ass,  nor  oxen,  nor 
sheep  to  the  contingent  humanity  even  of  Britishbosoms  ;  -r-and  shall 
we  leave  those,  whom  we  have  proved  to  be  men,  to  the  contingent 
humanity  of  persons  whose  eyes  are  familiarized  with  cmel  ^;hta, 
and  who  have  witnessed  the  constant  exposure  of  these  poor  crea- 
tures to  oppression  without  the  possibility  of  redress  ?  No. '  The 
treatment  of  the  Negroes  must  be  made  to  depend  up(m  law  ;  and 
unless  this  be  done,  we  shall  look  in  vain  for  any  real  amelioration 
of  their  condition.  In  the  first  place,  all  those  old  laws  which  ire 
repugnant  to  humanity  and  justice,  must  be  done  away.  There  mast 
also  be  netv  laws,  positive,  certain,  easy  of  tececution,  binding  upon 

*  See  Dickson*!  Mitigation  of  Slavery,  p.  17. 
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ftU,  by  meant  of  wfiich  the  Negroes  in  our  inlands  sball  have  speedjt 
and  substantial  redress  in  real  cases  of  ill  usa^,  whether  by  star- 
vation^  o«^er-work,  or  aets  of  personal  violence,  or  otherwise. 
There  must  be  new  laws  again  more  akin  to  the  principle  of  re* 
ward  than  of  pttnishment^  of  priviUge  than  of  privation^  and  which 
shall  have  a  tendency  to  raise  or  elevate  their  condition,  so  as  to  ~ 
fit  them  by  degrees  to  sustain  the  rank  of  free  men. 

But  if  a  new  code  of  laws  be  indispensably  necessary  ^n  our 
colonies  in  order  to  secure  a  better  treatment  to  the  slav  es,  Co 
whom  must  we  look  for  it  ?     I  answer,  that  we  must  not  look  for 
it  to  the  West  Indian  Legislatures.     For,  in  the  first  place,  judging 
of  what  they  arc  likely  to  do  from  what  they  have  already  done,  or 
rather  from  what  they  have  not  done,  we  can  have  no  .reasonable 
expectation  from  that  quarter.     One  hundred  and  fifty  years  have 
passed,  during  which  long  interval  their  laws  have  been  without 
any  material  improvement.     In  the  second  place,  the  individuals 
composing  these  Legislatures,  having  been  used  to  the  exercise, 
of  unlimited  power,  would  be  unwilling  to  part  with  that  portion 
of  it,  which  would  be  necessary  to  secure  the  object  in  view,     la 
the  third  place,  their  prejudices  against  their  slaves  are  too  great 
to  allow  them  to  become  either  impartial  or  willing  actors  in  the 
case.       The   West   Indian    master   looks   down   upon  his  slave 
with  disdain.     He  has  besides  a  certain  antipathy  against  him. 
He  hates  the  sight  of  his  features,  and  of  his  colour ;  nay,   he 
marks  with  distinctive  opprobrium  the  very  blood  in  his  veins, 
attaching  different  names  and  more  or  less  infamy  to  those  who 
have  it  in  them,  according  to  the  quantity  which  they  have  of  it  in 
consequence  of  their  pedigree,  or  of  their  greater  or  less  degree  of 
consanguinity  with  the  Whites.     Hence  the  West  Indian  feels  au 
un%rillingness  to  elevate  the  condition  of  the  Nq^ro,  or  to  do  any 
thing  for  him  as  a  human  being.  I  have  no  doubt,  that  this  prejudice 
has  been  one  of  the  great  causes  why  the  improvement  of  our  slave 
population  by  law  has  been  so  long  retarded, .  and  that  the  same 
prejudice  will  continue  to  have  a  similar  operation,  so  long  as  it 
shall  continue  to  exist.     Not  that  there  are  wanting  men  of  hu- 
inanity  among  our  West  Indian  legislators.     Their  humanity  is 
discernible  enough  when  it  is  to  be  applied  to  the  Whites  ;  but 
such  is  the  system  of  slavery,  and  tbe  degradation  attached  to  this 
system,  that  their  humagity  seems  t(»  be  lost  or  gone,  when  it  is  to 
be  applied  to-  the  Blacks,     Not,  again,  that  there  are  wanting  men 
of  sense  among  the  same  body.      They  are  shrewd  and   clever 
enough  in  the  affairs  of  life,  where  they  maintain  an  intercourse 
with  the  IVhitei  ;  but  in  their  intercourse  with  the  Blacks,  their" 
sense  ap|)ears  to  be  shrivelled  and  not  of  its  ordinary  size.     Look 
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jit  the  laws  of  their  own  making,  as  far  as  the  Negroes  are  coii- 
cernedy  and  they  arc  a  coltection  of  any  thing  bat — wisdom. 

It  ap)>ears  then,  that  if  a  new  code  of  laws  is  indispensably  ne- 
cessary in  our  Colonies  in  order  to  secure  a  better  treatment  of  the 
slaves'  there,  we  are  not  to  look  to  the  West  Indian  Legislatures 
for  it.  To  whom  then  are  we  to  turn  our  eyes  for  help  on  this 
occasion  ?  I  answer,  to  the  British  Parliament,  to  that  Parlia- 
ment, xuluch  has  already  heard  and  redressed  in  part  the  u/rong^ 
of  Africa, 

But  here  no  doubt  a  considerable  opposition  would  arise  on  the 
part  of  the  West  Indian  planters.  They  would  consider  any  such- 
interference  by  the  British  Parliament  as  an  invasion  of  their  rights, 
and  they  would  cry  out  accordingly.  We' remember  that  they  set 
up  a  clamour  when  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  was  first  pro-' 
posed.  But  what  did  Mr.  Pitt  say  to  them  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons ?  '<  I  will  now,"  said  he,  *^  consider  the  proposition,  that  on 
account  of  some  patrimonial  rights  of  the  West  Indians,  tlie  prohi- 
bition of  the  slave  trade  would  be  an  invasion  of  their  legal  inheri- 
tance. This  proposition  implied  that  Parliament  had  no  right  to 
stop  the  importations  :  but  had  this  detestable  traffic  received  such 
a  sanction,  as  placed  it  more  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Legisla- 
ture for  ever  after,  fihnn  any  other  branch  of  our  trade  ?  But  if  the 
laws  respecting  the  slave  trade  implied  a  contract  for  its  perpetual 
continuance,  the  House  could  never  regulate  any  other  of  the 
branches  of  our  national  commerce.  But  any  cmiract  for  the  pro- 
motion of  this  trade  must,  in  his  opinion,  have  been  voidjromthebe^ 
ginning;  for  if  it  was  anoutrage  uponjusttcCi  and  only  another  name 
loTjraudf  robbery ,  and tnurderyVrhdLt pledge  could  devolve  upon  the 
Legislature  to  incur  the  obligation  of  becoming  principals  in  the 
commission  of  such  enormities  by  sanctioning  their  continuance  ?'* 

They  set  up  a  similar  clamour,  when  the  Registry  Bill  was  dis- 
cussed in  Parliament,  contending  that  it  was  an  interfjprence  with 
their  rights :  but  we  must  not  forget  the  reply  which  Mr*  Canning 
made  to  them  on  that  occasion.  "  He  had  kiiown^  (he  said,)  and 
there  might  again  occur,  instances  of  obstinacy  in  the  colonial 
assemblies,  which  left  the  British  Parliament  no  choice  but  direct 
interference.  Such  conduct  might  now  call  for  such  an  exertion 
on  the  part  of  Parliament;  but  all  that  he  pleaded  for  was,  that 
time  should  be  granted,  that  it  might  be  known  if  the  edonial 
assemblies  would  take  upon  them  to  do  what  that  House  was 
pleased  to  declare  should  be  done.  The  present  address  could 
not  be  misunderstood.  It  told  the  colonial  assemblies.  You  are 
safe  for  the  present  from  the  interference  of  the  British  Parlia- 
ment, in  the  belief,  and  on  the  promise  made  for  you,  that  left 
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to  yourselves  you  will  do  what  b  required  of  you.  To  hold 
this  language  was  suflBcient.  The  Ask^mbltes  might  be  left  to' 
infer  the  consequences  of  a  refusal,  and  Parliament  might  rest 
satisfied  with  the  consciousness,  that  they  held  in  their  hands  the 
means  of  accomplishing  that  which  they  had  proposed."  In  i 
subsequent  discussion  of  the  subject  in  the  House  of  Lords,  Lordf 
Holland  remarked,  that  '^  in  his  opinion  there  had  been  more  pre- 
judice against  this  Bill  than  the  nature  of  the  thing  justified  ;  but, 
whatever  might  be  the  objection  felt  against  it  in  the  Colonies,  it 
might  be  well  for  them  to  consider,  that  it  would  be  impossible  for 
them  to  resist ;  and  that  if  the  thing  was  not  done  by  them,  it  would 
be  done  for  them.**  But  on  this  subject,  that  is,  on  the  subject  of 
colonial  rights,  I  shall  say  more  in  another  place.  It  will  be 
propcfr,  however,  to  repeat  here,  and  to  insist  upon  it  too,  that 
there  is  no  effectual  way  of  remedying  the  evil  complained  of,  but 
by  subjecting  all  the  colonial  laws  to  the  revision  qf  the  Legislature 
01  the  mother  country  I  and  perhaps  I  shall  disarm  some  of  the 
opponents  to  this  measure,  and  at  any  rate  free  myself  from  the 
charge  of  a  noyel  and  wild  proposition,  when  I  inform  them  that 
Mr.  Long,  the  celebrated  historian  and  planter  of  Jamaica,  and  to 
whose  authority  all  West  Indians  look  up,  adopted  the  s&me  idea: 
Writing  on  the  affairs  of  Jamaica,  he  says :  ''  The  system*  of  Co- 
lonial government,  and  the  imperfection  of  their  several  laws,  are 
subjects,  which  never  were,  but  which  ought  to  be,  strictly  can- 
vassed, examined,  and  amended  by  the  British  Parliament/' 

The  second  and  last  step  to  be  taken  by  the  Abolitionists  should 
be,  to  collect  all  possible  light  on  the  subject  of  emancipation,  with 
a  view  of  carrying  that  measure  into  effect  in  its  due  time.  They 
ought  never  toforget,  that  emancipation  was  included  in  the  on- 
ginai  idea  of  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade.  Slavery  was  then  as 
louch  an  evil  in  their  eyes  as  the  trade  itself;  and  so  long  as  the 
fpr;ner  continues  in  its  present  state,  the  extinction  of  it  ought  iff 
be  equally  an  object  of  their  care.  All  the  slaves  in  our  colonid^ 
whether  men,  women,  or  children,  whether  Africans  or  Creoles^ 
have  been  unjustly  deprived  of  their  rights.  There  is  not  a  mastei^^ 
who  has  the  least  claim  to  their  services  in  point  of  equity.  Tber^ 
is,  therefore,  a  great  debt  due  to  them,  and  for  this  no  payment, 
no  amends,  no  equivalent  can  be  found,  but  a  restoration  to  their 
lifferty. 

That  all  have  been  unjustly  deprived  of  their  rights,  may  be  easilv 
shown  by  examining  the  different  grounds  on  which  they  are  al^ 
leged  to  be  held  in  bondage.'    With  respect  to  those  in  bur  colo- 


*  See  Dickson  s  Mitigation  of  Slavery,  p;  339.      , 
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tiou,  iio  such  Uale  as  tVesi  Indian  slavery .  Lc^t  U8  iijppotCt  Cnr  a 
momeiit^  that  slaves  might  be  found  emigbtened  by  some  piou^ 
Missionary^  who  should  refuse  to  execute  their  master's  orders  ou 
the  principle  that  they  were  contrary  to  tlie  will  of  God  ;  even  this 
would  not  alter  our  view  of  the  case.  For  such  a  refusal  mightji 
^d  probably  would,  be  regarded  as  so  immediately  destructive 
to  all  authority  and  discipline,  that  it  would  be  followed  by  tmiiie- 
4iaie  and  signal  punishment.  Here  then  we  should  have  a  West 
Indian  master  reversing  all  the  laws  of  right  and  wrong,  and  all 
the  morality  of  the  Gospel,  by  the  practice  of  punishing  men  Jor 
their  virtues.  This  case  affords  another  argument,  why  a  man 
cannot  justly  be  born  or  continue  a  slave  in  the  West  Indian 
sense  of  the  term.  In  fact,  the  whole  system  of  our  planters  ap- 
pears to  be  so  directly  in  opposition  to  the  whole  system  and 
spirit  of  our  religion,  (a  religion  requiring  us  to  love  our  neighbour 
as  ourselves,  and  to  do  unto  others  as  we  would  they  should  do 
unto  us,)  that  1  have  no  conception,  how  consistently  with  it  a 
man  can  be  born  a  slave,  such  as  the  West  Indian  is ;  nor  how 
he  can  be,  justly,  or  properly,  a  West  Indian  slave  at  all.  There* 
appears  to  me  something  even  impious  in  the  thought ;  and  I  ani 
4H>nvinccd,  that  many  years  will  not  pass,  before  the  West  Indian 
slavery  will  fall,  and  that  future  ages,  will  contemplate  with  asto* 
nishment  the  fact  tliaX  pre<;eding  ages  should  have  tolerated  it. 

It  has  now  appeared, .  if  I  have  reasoned  conclusively,  that  the 
West  Indians  have  no  title  to  their  slaves  on  the  ground  of  pur* 
cliase,  nor  on  the  plea  of  the  law  of ''birth,  nor  on  that  of  any  na- 
tural right,  nor  on  that  of  reason  or  justice,  and  that  Christianity 
absolutely  annihilates  it.  It  remaii^s  only  to  shpw,  that  they  havf 
iio  title  to  them  on  the  ground  of  original  grants  or  permissions  of 
Oovernments,  or  of  Acts  of  Parliament^  at  of  Charters j  or  of  En- 
glish  law. 

With  respect  to  original  grants  or  permissions  of  Governments, 
the  CJise  is  very  cl^ar.  History  informs  us,  that  neither  the  African 
slave  trade  nor  the  West  Indian  slaver\'  would  have  l>een  allowed^ 
had  it  not  been  for  the  misrepresentations  and  falsehoods  of  those^ 
who  were  first  concerned  in  them.  The  Governments  of  those  time^ 
were  made  to  believe,  first,  that  the  pocf  African^  embarked  voluU' 
tarily  on  board  tlie  ships  which  tooH  thepi  from  their  native  land ; 
and  secondly,  that  they  were  conveyed  to  the  Colonies  principally 
for  tlieir  own  benefit^  or  out  of  Christian  feeling  for  them^  that  they 
might  afterwards  be  converted  to  Christianity.  Take  as  an  instance 
of  the  first  assertion,  the  way  in  which  Queen  Elizabeth  was  dcr 
ceivcd,  in  whose  reign  the  execrable  slave  trade  began  in  England^ 
This  grout  priiiccsb  seems  on  the  very  commencement  of  the  trade 
to  have  ijucstioiicd  its  lawfulness.     She  seems  to  have  cntertaiireti 
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a  reKgibul  scruple  cofioerning  it^  and  indeed  ta  k«ve  rayqbcd'  :ill^ 
the  very  thoughu  of  it.  She  eeema  to  have  been  aware  of  the  eviltt ; 
to  which  its  continuance  might  lead,  or  that,  if  ifc^weieaaitttioned*. 
the  most  unjustifiable  means  might  be  made  use  of  to  procure  iJms 
persons  of  the  natives  of  Africa.  And  in  what  light  she  wtHitd; 
have  viewed  any  acts  of  this  kind,  had  they  tai^en.  place  to  her 
knowledge,  we  may  conjecture  from  this  fact — that  when  Captain, 
(afterwards  Sir  John)  Hawkins  returned  from  his  first  voyage  10; 
Africa  and  Hispaniola,  whither  he  had  carried  slaves,  she  sent  Car. 
him,  and,  as  we  learn  from  Hill's  Naval  History,  expressed  hM. 
concern  lest  any  of  the  Africans  should  be  carried  oflf  without  ihek. 
free  consent y  declaring,  *'  that  it  would  be  detestable  and  call  dowa 
the  vengeance  of  Heaven  upon  the  undertakers."  Capt.  Hawkioa 
promised  to  comply  with  the  injunctions  of  Elizabeth  iu  this  respecAn 
But  he  did  not  keep  his  word  ;.  for  when  he  went  to  Africa  agaioy 
he  seized  many  of  the  inhabitants  and  carried  them  offtA  siaraa; 
^^  Here  (says  Hill)  began  the  horrid  practice  of  forcing  the  Afrioaoa 
into  slavery ;  an  injustice  and  barbarity,  which,*  so  sure  as  th««  ia 
vengeance  in  Heaven  for  the  worst  of  crimes,  will  some  tioMi  bo 
the  .destruction  of  all  who  encourage  it/'  Take  as  an  instanee  of 
the  second  what  Labat,  a  Roman  missionary,  records  in  his  act 
count  of  the  Isles  of  America.  He  says,  that  Louis  the  Thirteeolb 
«vas  very  uneasy  when  he  was  about  to  issue  the  edict  by  which  all 
Africans  brought  into  his  colonies  were  to  be  made  slavea;  and  thai 
thb  uneasiness  continued,  till  he  was  assured  that  the  introduetifsi 
of  them  in  this  capacity  into  his  foreign  dominions  was  the  readicat 
way  oi  converting  them  to  the  principles  of'  the  Christian,  religioni 
It  was  with  the  understanding,  then,  that  the  Afrioaoa  left  theii 
own.  country  voluntarily,  and  that  they  were  to  receive  the  blessings 
of  Christianity,  that  the  first  transportations  were  albwed,  and  that 
the  first  English  grants  and  Acts  of  Parliament,  and  that  the  first 
Jareign  edicts,  sanctioned  them.  We  have  therefore  the  fact  wel 
authenticated,  as  it  relates  to  original  Government  grants  and  ps««* 
missions^  that  the  title  of  the  owners  of  manv  of  the  Cireole  alavta 
in  our  colonies  had  its  origin  inyiratiflt  andyaireAood. 

Neither  have  the  masters  of  slaves  in  our  colonies  any  title  to 
their  slaves  on  account  of  B,ny. char iersj  which  they  may  be  able  to 
produce,  though  their  charters  are  the  only  source  of  their  power* 
It  is  through  these  alone  that  they  have  hitherto  legislated,  -and 
that  they  continue  to  legislate.  And  yet,  though  they  hav«  their 
charters,  and  though  the  slavery,  which  now  exists,  has,  boea 
formed  and  kept  together  entirely  by  the  laws  which  such  charteni 
have  given  them  the  power  to  make,  this  very  slavery  fV  i//cga/. 
There  \%  not  an  individual,  who  holds  any  of  the  slaves  by  a  legal 
title  :  for  i(  is  expressed  in  all  these  charters,  that  ^Uhe  laws,  and 
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alatutcs,  to  bt  tiwde  under  them^  are  iro/  ro  £•  repugnmi^  but,  as 
near  as  may  be,  agreeable^  to  the  laws  and  statutes  of  this  our  kimg- 
dmmof  Great  Britain.'*  But  is  it  consistent  with  the  laws  of  England, 
that  any  one  man  should  have  tlie  powerof  forcing  another  to  work 
for  him' without  wages  ?  Is  it  consistent  with  the  laws  of  England^ 
that  any  one  man  should  have  the  power  of  flogging,  beating,  bruis- 
ing, or  wounding  another  at  his  discretion  ?     Is  it  consistent  with 
the  laws  of  England,  that  a  man  should  be  judged  by  any  but  his 
peera?     Is  it  consistent  with  the  same  laws  that  a  man  should  be 
deprived  of  the  power  of  giving  evidence  against  any  one  who  has 
injured  him  ?  or  that  thcre^  should  be  a  privileged  dan,  agunst 
whom  no  testimony  can  be  admitted  on  certain  occasions,  though 
tticy  should  be  the  perpetrators  of  the  most  horrid  crimes  ?     But 
when  we  talk  of  consistency  on  this  occasion,  let  us  not  foiget  that 
old  law  of  Barbadoes,  (made  while  tlie  charter  of  that  island  was 
iresh  in  every  body's  memor}',  and  therefore  in  the  very  teeth  of 
the- charter  itself,)  which  runs  thus  :  **  If  any  slave,  under  punish- 
metit  by  his  master,  or  by  his  order,  shall  suffer  in  life  or  member, 
no  person  shall  be  liable  to  any  fine  for  the  same :  but  if  any  person 
shall  wantonly  or  cruelly  kill  his  own  slave,  he  shall  pay  the  treasury 
15i."  And  here  let  us  remark,  that,  when  Lord  Seaforth,  governor 
ot  Barbadoes,  proposed,  so  lately  as  in  1802,  the  repeal  of  this 
sanguinary  Jaw,  the  Legislature  of  that  island  rejected  the  propo« 
sition  with  i^idtgnntion.    Nay,  the  very  proposal  to  repeal  it  so 
stirred  op  at  the  time  the  bad  passioiM  of  many,  that  several  brutal 
miwders  of  slaves  w^re  committed  in  consequence ;    and  it  was 
not  till  two  or  three  years  afterwards'  that  the  governor  had  in-* 
ftience  enough  to  get  the  law  repealed,  and  even  then  it  was  but 
very  imperfectly  done.     Let  the  West  Indians  then  talk  no  more  of 
their  cAarr^r^  ;  for  in  consequence  of  hanng  legislated  upon  prin- 
ciples, which  are  at  variance  with  those  upon  which  the  laws  of 
Englajid  are  founded,  they  have  forfeited  them  all.    The  mother 
country  has  therefore  a  right  to  withdraw  these  charters  whenever 
she  pleases,  and  to  substitute  such  others  as  she  may  think  proper* 
And  here  let  it^be  observed  also,  that  the  right  of  the  West  Indians 
to  make  any  laws  at  all  for  their  own  islands  being  founded  upon 
their  charters,  and  upon  these  alone,  and  the  laws  relating  to  the 
slaves  being  contrary  to  what  such  charters  prescribe,  the  slautry 
itself  that  is,  the  daily  living  practice  with  respect  tci  slaves  under 
such  Iaw9«  is  illegal  and  may  be  done  away.  But  if  su,  all  our  West 
Iodim>  ^aves  are,  without  exception,  unlawfully  held  in  bondage* 
There  is  no  master,  who  has  a  legal  title  to  any  of  them.     This  as- 
sertion may  appear  strange  and  extravagant  to  many  ;  but  it  does 
iiot  follow  (III  that  account  that  it  is  the  less  true.     It  is  an  asser- 
tion, whfch  has  been  made  bv  a  West  Indian  proprietor  himself* 
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Mr.  Steele*,  before  quoted,  (imisbes  u»  with  whnt  pAsitfl  st  iht  tneft- 
ing  of  the  Society  of  i\rts  in  Barbadoes  at  their  eonninittee-r€>oin  ih 
August  1785,  when  the  following  question  was  in  the  order  ef  the 
day  ;  '^  Is  there  any  law  written,  or  printed,  by  which  a  proprietor 
can  prove  his  title  to  his  slave  under  or  conformable  to  the  laws  of 
England  ? ''    And  *'  Why,  (immediately  said  one  of  the  memberty) 
why  conformable  to  the  laws  of  England  ?     Will*  not  the  courts  in 
England  admit  sudi  proof  as  is  authorized  by  our  slave  laws  /'*-«» 
*'  I  apprehend  not,  (answered  a  second,)  unless  we  can  show  that 
our  slave  laws  (according  to  the  limitations  of  the  charter)  are  no/ 
repugnant  to  the  laws  of  England." — The  same  gentleman  resumed: 
*^  Does  the  original  purchaser  of  an  African  slave  in  this  island  ob* 
tain  any  legal  title  from  the  merchant  or  importer  of  slaves — and  of 
what  nature  ?    Poes  it  set  forth  any  title  of  propriety,  agreeable  to 
the  laws  of  England  (or  even  to  the  laws  of  nations)  to  be  in  the  im- 
porter more  than  what  depends  upon  his  simple  averment  ?     And 
have  not  free  Negroes  been  at  sundry  times  trepanned  by  such 
dealers,  and  been  brought  contrary  to  the  laws  of  nations,  and  sold 
here  as  slaves  ?'' — *'  There  is  no  doubt,  .(observed  a  third,)  but  such 
villainous  actions  have  been  done  by  worthless  people :  howevert 
though  an  honest  and  unsuspicious  m^i  may  be  deceived  in  buying 
a  stolen  horse,  it  does  not  follow  that  he  may  not  have  a  fair  and  just 
title  to  a  horse  or  any  thing  else  bought  in  an  open  and  legal  market; 
but  according  to  the  obligation  of  being  not  repugnant  to  the  laws 
of  England^  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  have  any  title  to  our  slaves 
likely  to  be  supported  by  the  laws  of  England/'  In  fact,  the  Colo- 
nial system  is  an  excrescence  upon  the  English  Constitution,  and  is 
constantly  at  variance  with  it.  There  is  not  one  English  law,  which 
gives  a  man  a  right  to  deprive  of  liberty  any  of  his  fellow  creatures* 
Of  course  there  cannot  be,  according  to  charter^,  any.Colonial  law 
to  this  effect.     If  there  be,,  it  is  null  and  void.     Nay,  the  vtty 
man,  who  is  held  in  bondage  by  the  Colonial  law,  becomes  free  by 
English  law  tlie  moment  he  reaches  the  English  shore.     But  we 
have  said  enough  for  our  present  purpose.     We  have  shown  that 
the  slaves  in  our  Colonie^i,  whether  thev  be  Africans,  or  whether 
they  be  Creoles,  have  been  unjustly  .deprived  of  their  rights^  There 
is  of  course  a  great  debt  due  to  them.     They  have  a  claim  to  .a 
restoration  to  liberty ;  and  as  this  restoration  was  included  by  the 
Abolitionists  in  their  original  idea  of  the  abolition  of  the  slave- 
trade,  so  it  is  their  duty  to  endeavour  to  obtain  it  the  first  manuint 
it  is  practicable.     I  shall  conclude  my  observations  on  this  part  of 
the  subject,  in  the  words  of  that  old  champion  of  African  liberty, 
Mr.  W.  Smith,  the  present  Member  for  Norwich,  when  aifdresaing 
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ffie  House  of  Commoiui  on  the  25th  of  July  1822,  respecting 
ttaveiy.     Me  admitted,  ftllmKng  to  the  ishives  in  our  colonies,  that 
'^Mmmediate' emancipation  might  be  an  injury,  and  not  a  blessing, 
to  the  slaves;  themseWes.  A  period  of  prepttraliotty  which  unhappily 
ineltided  delay,  seemed  to  be  necessary.    The  gfouAd  of  this  delay, 
Imwever,  was  not  the  intermediate  advantage  to  be.  derived  from 
'ditir  labour,  but  a  conviction  of  its  expediiency  as  it  related  to 
-themselves.     We  had  to  compensate  to  these  wretched  beings  for 
■ages  of  injustice.     We  were  bound  by  the  strongest  obligations  to 
^Mitn  up  these  slibjects  of  our  past  injustice  and  tyranny  for  an 
'Mmal  participation  with  ourselves  in  the  blessings  of  liberty  and 
'inb  protection  6f  the  law  ;  and  by  these  considerations  ought  our 
.  measures  to  be  strictly  and  conscientiously  regulated.     It  was  only 
ih  consequence  of  the  necessity  of  time  to  be  consumed  in  siioh  a 
preparation,  that  we  coiild  be  justified  in  the  retention  of  the  Ne- 
groes in  slavery /or  a  single  hour  :  and  he  trusted  that  the  eyes  of 
all  men,  both  here  and  in  the  colonies,  would  be  open  to  this  view 
of  the  Subject  as  their  clear  and  indispensable  duty." 
<    "Having  led  the  reader  to  the  first  necessary  step  to  be  taken  in 
■  fovour  of  our  slaves  in  the  British  Colonies, — namely,  the  procuring 
for  them  a  uew  and  better  code  of  laws  ;  and  having  since  led  him 
'to  the  last  or  final  one, — namely,  the  procuring  for  them  the  rights 
■df  which  they  have  been  unjustly  deprived ;  I  shall  now  confine 
ihyself  entirely  to  this  latter  branch  of  the  subject,  being  assui^, 
-that  it  has  a  claim  to  all  the  attention  that  can  be  bestowed  upon 
it;  and  I  trust  that  I  shall  be  able  to  show,  by  appealing  to  hiato- 
*rical  facts  that  however  awful  and  tremendous  the  work  of  eman- 
'ciptttion  may  seem,  it  is  yet  praciicaile ;  that  it  is  practicable  also 
'Without  danger  ;  and  moreover,  that  it  is  practicable  with  the  pro- 
'bability  of  advantage  to  all  the  parties  concerned. 

in  appealing  however  to  facts  for  this  purpose,  we  must  expect 
no  light  from  antiquity  to  guide  us  on  otir  way;  for  history  gives 
us  no  aecount  of  persons  in  those  tiitoes  similarly  situated  with  the 
staves  in  the  British  colonies  at  the  present  day.  There  Were  no 
particular  nations  in  those  times,  like  the  Afiicans,  expressly  set 
'  apart  for  slavery  by  the  rest  of  the  world,  so  as  to  have  a  stigma 
'  put  upon  them  on  that  aceoinit,  nor  did  a  difference  of  the  colour 
of  the  skin  constitute  always,  as  it  now  does,'  a  most  marked  distinc- 
tion between  the  master  and  the  slave,  so  as  to  increase  this  stigma 
and  to  perpetuate  antipathies  betwe^ii  them.  Nor  did  the  slaves 
•of  fentiquity,  except  pei'haps  once  in  Sparta,  form  the  whole  labour- 
ing population  of  the  land  5  nor  did  they  work  incessantly,  like  the 
Africans,"  under  the  whip ;  nor  were  they  generally  so  fiir  behind  their 
masters  in  cultivated  intellect.  Neither  does  ancient  history  give 
us  ill  the  cases  of  mant)inis^ion,  which  it  records,  any  parallel,  from 
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Which  we  ihight  ar^'i  |n  the  cajte  before  us.  The  iincietit  miinu- 
missions  were  those  of  individuals  only,  generRlly  of  bnt  otie  Bt  It 
time,  and  otily  noiw  and  then  ;  wher^s  the 'emancipation,  which 
We  contemplate  in  the  colonies,  will  comprehend  whoh  bodies  df 
men,  nay,  whole  populations,  at  a  given  time.  We  must  go  there- 
fore in  quest  of  examples  to  modern  trnies,  or  rather  to  the  history 
t>f  colonial  slavery  itself. 

In  examining  a  period  comprehending  the  last  forty  years,  I  find 
ho  less  than  six  or  seven  instances  of  the  emancipation  of  African 
slaves  in  bodies.  The  first  of  these  cases  occurred  at  the  close  of 
the  first  Aitierican  war.  A  number  of  slaves  had  run  away  from 
their  North  American  masters  iind  joined  the  British  army.  When 
peace  came,  the  British  Government  did  not  know  what  to  db 
with  them.  Their  services  were  no  longer  wanted.  To  leave  them 
Ijehind  to  fall  again  into  the  power  of  their  masters  would  have 
been  great  cruelty  as  well  as  injustice  ;  and  as  to  taking  them  to 
England,  what  could  have  been  done  with  them  there  ?  It  was 
at  length  determined  to  give  them  their  liberty,  and  to  disband 
them  in  Nova  Scotia,  and  to  settle  them  there  upon  grants  of  land 
as  British  subjects  and  as  free  men.  The  Nova  Scotians  on  learn- 
ing their  destination  were  alarmed.  They  could  not  bear  the 
thought  of  having  such  a  number  of  black  persons  among  them, 
and  particularly  as  they  understood  the  use  of  arms.  The  Go- 
vernment, however,  persevering  in  its  original  intention,  they  were 
conveyed  to  Halifax,  and  distributed  from  thence  into  the  countnr. 

Their  number,  comprehen<fing  then,  women,  and  children,  were 

two  thousand  and  upwards.     To  gain  their  livelihood,  some  of 

'them  worked  upon  little  portions  of  land  of  their  own;  others 

'worked   as   carpenters;     others  became   fishermen;    and  others 

worked  for  hire  in  other  ways.     In  process  of  time,  having  em- 

'braced  Christianity,  they  raised  places  of  worship  of  their  own, 

'and  had  ministers  of  their  own  from  their  own  body.     They  led  a 

^harmless  life,  and  gained  the  character  of  an  industrious  and  hone^lt 

people  from  their  white  neighbours.     A  few  years  afterwards  the 

land  in  Nova  Scotia  being  found  too  poor  to  answer,  and  the  dr- 

'niate  too  cold  for  their  constitutions,  a  number  of  them^  to  this 

aniount  of  between  thirteen  and  fourteen  hundred,  voluntc^ed  to 

form  a  new  colony,  which  was  then  first*  thought  of,  at'Sierrk 

Leone.     Accordingly,  having  been  conveyed  there,  they  realized 

tliie  object  in  view  ;  artd  they  are  to  be  found  there,  they  or  their 

descendants,  most  of  them  in  independent  and  some  of  them  iii 

affluent  circumstances,  at  the  present  day. 

A  second  cbse  may  be  taken  from  what  occurred  at  the  dose  of 
the  second,  or  last  Anierlban  war.  It  may  be  remembered  that  a 
.'large  British  squadron,  havihg  on  lioard   a  powerful  land  force, 
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mada  a  dctcent,  in  thf  year  1814,  on  different  parU  of  the  coast 
of  the  southern  United  States.  During  these  expeditionsp  some 
hundreds  of  American  slaves  joined  the  British  standard  by  invt* 
tation.  When  the  campaign  was  over,  the  same  difficulty  oc- 
curred about  disposing  of  these  as  in  the  former  case.  It  was 
determined  at  length  to  fix  them  in  Trinidad  as  free  labourers. 
But,  at  Trinidafi,  a  new  objection  was  ^started  against  receiving 
them.  The  planters  of  that  island  were  sure  that  no  free  Negroes 
would  ever  work  for  hire,  and  therefore  that  the  refugees  in  question 
wmdd,  if  made  free  and  settled  among  them,  support  themselves 
by  plunder^  Sir  Ralph  Woodford,  however,  the  governor  of  the 
island,  resisted  these  prejudices.  He  received  them  into  the 
island,  and  settled  them  where  he  supposed  the  experiment  would 
be  most  safely  made.  The  result  has  shown  his  discernment. 
These  very  men,  formerly  slaves  in  the  Southern  States  of  America^ 
and  afterwards  emancipated  in  a  body  at  Trinidad,  are  now  earn- 
ing their  own  livelihood,  and  with  so  much  industry  and  good 
conduct,  that  the  calumnies  originally  spread  against  them  have 
entirely  died  away. 

A  third  case  comprehends  those  Negroes,  who  lately  formed 
the  West  Indian  black  regiments.     Some  of  these  had  been  dri- 
ginally  purchased,  not  as  slaves  hut  recruits,  and  others  were 
drawn  from  among  the  slaves  liberated  from  the  holds  of  contra- 
band slave  ships.     They  had  all  served  as  soldiers  in  the  West 
Indies.     Ac  length  certain  of  these  troops  were  removed  to  Sierra 
Leone  and  disbanded  there,   and  others  were  di&banded  in  the 
West  Indies,  the  whole  of  them  receiving  their  discharge  as  Jrte 
men.     This  happened  in  the  spring  of  1819.     Many  hundreds  of 
them  were  set  at  liberty  at  once  upon  this  occasion  at  Sierra 
Leone,  where  they  founded  Waterloo,   Hastings,  and  other  vfl- 
lages,  being  settled  upon  lands  given  them  by  the  Government* 
Many  brought  with  them  their  wives  from  the  West  Indies^  and 
others  selected  wives  from  the  natives  on  the  spot.     It  appears 
from  accounts  received  from  Sir  Charles  McCarthy,  the  governor 
of  Sierra  Leone,  that  they  have  conducted  themselves  to  'his  satis- 
faetion,  and  that  they  will  prove  a  valuable  addition  to  that  colony. 
Those  disbanded  in  the  West  Indies  have  conducted  themselves 
with  similar  propriety. 

A  fourth  case  comprehends  what  are  called  the  captured  Negroes 
in  the  colony  of  Sierra  Leone.  They  are  totally  distinct  from 
an^  which  have  been  mentioned.  These  were  taken  otit  of  slave- 
ships  captured  at  different  times  from  the  commencement  of  the 
abolition  of  the  slave  trade  to  the  present  moment,  and  on  being 
landed  were  made  free.  After  having  recruited  their  health,  they 
were  taught  to  form  villages  and  to  cultivate  land  for  themselves. 

They 
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Thty  were  made  free  a6  they  were  landed  from  the  vteseb,  in 
bodies  of /ram  fifty  to  three  or  fo^r  hundred  at  a  time,  ISbey 
oecupy  <|t  present  twelve  towns,  in  which  there  are  boih  churcbte 
and  schools.  Regents  Town  having  been  one  of  the  Arst  esta-* 
blished,  containing  about  thirteen  hundred  souls,  stands  foi«4 
most  in  improvement,  and  has  become  a  pattern  for  industry  an4 
good  example.  The  people  there  have  now  fallen  intd  the  habits 
of  civilized  society.  Tliey  are  decently  and  respectably  dressed.* 
They  attend  divine  worship  regularly.  They  exhibit  an  orderly 
and  moral  conduct.  In  their  town  little  shops  begin  to  make 
their  appearance ;  and  their  lands  show  the  marks  of  industrious 
cultivation.  Many  of  them,  after  halving  supplied  their  wants  ttf 
the  year,  employ  a  surplus  produce  in  the  purchase  of  super- 
fluities or  comforts.  The  whole  number  of  ^these  persons  is  about 
14,000. 

Here  then  are  four  eases  of  slaves,  either  Africans  or  descendants 
of  Africans,  emancipated  in  considerable  bodies  at  a  time.  I  have 
kept  them  by  themselves,  because  they  difiPer  from  those  which 
(bllow;  and  I  shall  now  reason  upon  them.  Let  me  premise^ 
however,  that  I  shall  consider  the  first  three  of  the  cases  as  one. 
so  that  the  same  reasoning  will  do  for  all.  They  are  alike  indeed 
in  their  main  features ;  and  we  must  consider  this  as  sufficient ; 
for  to  attend  minutely  to  every  shade  of  diffe^nce  *,  which  thny 
oecut  in  every  ease,  seems  unnecessary. 

It  will  be  said  then^  that  the  first  three  cases  are  not  'etriclly 
analogous  to  that  of  the  West  Indian  slaves.  It  wiH  be  eM* 
tended,  that  the  slaves  in  our  West  Indian  colonies  having  beeri 
eonstantly  in  an  abject  and  degraded  state,  their  faculties  are  be* 
numbed;  they  have  contracted  all  the  vices  of  slavery}'  and  their 
boibms  burn  with  revenge  against  the  whites.  How  then  4sbA 
pjsi^ons  in  such  a  state  be  fit  to  receive  their  freedom  ?  The  slaves', 
M' the  other  hand,  who  are  comprehended  in  the  above  three 
cases,  found  in  the  British  army  a  school  as  it  were>  whithfittfH 
them  by  degrees  for  making  a  good  use  of  their,  liberty.  While*  they 
were  there,  they  were  never  out  of  the  reach  of  discipline,  and  vet 
ireire  left  in  some  measure  to  aet  as  free  men.  They  t)btained  in 
thii  preparatory  schoot  some  knowledge  of  the  customs  of  civilised 
life.  They  were  in  the  habit  also  of  njixing  familiarly  with  the 
white  soldiers.  Hence,  it  will  be  said,  they  Were  in  a  state  much 
Miore  favourable  for  undergoing  a  change  in  their  conditio  than 
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^  A  part  of  the  black  regiments  were  procured  iri  Afri^A  as  recniSts,  *^ev^ 
iMt  transported  in  slave-ships,  and  \rere  never  under  West  Indian  masters': 
laltiit  was  onlj^  a  small  pari  oon^mced  with  the  whole  number  in  the  three 
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the  West  Indian  dates.  I  admit  all  this.  But  I  never  stated, 
that  our  West  Indian  slaves  were  to  be  emancipated  suddenly^  but 
hi  degrees.  I  alwavs  took  it  for  granted,  that  they  were  to  have 
iMir  preparatory  scnool  also.  Nor  must  it  be  forgotteni  as  a  com-, 
pariaon  ha&been  instituted,  that  if  there  was  leu  danger  in  emanci- 
pating the  other  slaves,  because  they  had  received  something  like  a 
preparaiory  educaiion  for  the  change,  there  was  for  more  in  an- 
other point  of  view,  because  they  were  ail  acquainied  wiih  the  use 
of  arms.  Woidd  our  West  Indian  planters  be  as'  much  at  their 
ease,  as  they  now  are,  if  their  slaves  had  acquired  a  knowledge  of 
ibe  use  of  arfmsj  ox  would  they  think  them  on  thb  acoount  more 
or  less  fit  for  emancipation  ? 

It  will  be  said  again,  that  the  fourth  case,  consisting  of  the  Sierra 
Leone  captured  Negroes,  is  not  strictly  analogous  to  the  one  in 
point.  These  may  have  been  slaves  but ybr  a  short  time,  previous 
to  their  capture  upon  the  ocean,  so  that  they  had  scarcely  been 
slaves  when  they  were  returned  to  the  rank  of  free  men.  Little 
or  no  change  could  have  been  effected  in  so  short  an  interval  in 
their  disposition  and  their  character;  and,  as  they  were  never  car- 
ried to  the  West  Indies,  so  they  could  not  have  contracted  the  bad 
habits,  or  the  degradation,  or  the  vices,  of  the  sJaverv  there.  It 
will  be  contended  therefore,  that  they  were  better^  or  less  hazard 
ouSi  subjects  for  emancipation^  than  the  slaves  in  our  colonies. 
Giving  to  this  objection  its  full  wMght,  the  case  of  the  Sierra  Leone 
captured  Negroes  will  nevertheleM  be  found  to  be  a  very  strong 
one.  They  were  all  Africans.  They  were  all  slaves.  They 
must  have  contracted  as  mortal  a  hatred  of  the  whites  from  their 
sufferings  on  board  ship  by  fetters^  whips,  and  suffocation  in  the 
hold,  as  the  West  Indian  slaves  from  those  severities  which  are  at- 
tached to  their  bondage  on  shore.  Under  these  circumstances 
we  find  them  made  free ;  not  after  any  preparatory  discipline,  bat 
almost  suddenly  ;  and  not  singly ^  but  in  bodies  at  a  time.  We 
find  them  also  settled  or  made  to  live  under  the  unnatural  govern- 
ment of  the  whites  ;  and,  what  is  more  extraordinary,  we  find  their 
present  number,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  whiten  in  the  same 
colony,  nearly  as  ofie  hundred  and  ^^y  to  one ;  notwithstanding 
which  euperiority  fresh  emancipations  are  constantly  taking  placei 
as  fresh  cargoes  of  captured  contrabandists  arrive  in  porL 

It  will  be  said,  lastly,  that  ail  the  ^ur  cases  put  together  prove 
nothing.  They  can  give  us  nothing  like  a  positive  assurance,  that 
the  Negro  slaves  in  our  colonies  would  pass  through  the  ordeal  of 
emancipation  without  danger  to  their  masters  or  the  community 
at  large.  Certainly  not.  Nor  if  these  instances  had  been  far  more 
numerous  than  they  are,,  could  they,  in  ihie  worM  of  accidents, 
have  given  us  a  moral  certcdnly  of  this.    They  aflbr^  us  howevnr 

a  hope. 
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a  h^p^i  that  emancipatkHi  is  practicable  without  danger :  for  will 
any  oiie  pretend  to  say,  that  we  should  have  had  as  much  reason 
for  enteftaining  such  a  hope,  if^io  such  instances  had  oecurred: 
or  that  we  should  not  have  had  reason  to  despair,  if  four  such  er- 
perimejits  had  been  made,  and  if  they  had  all  failed?  They  afFord 
us  again  ground  for  believing,  that  there  is  a  peculiar  softness^  ao^ 
plasticity^  and  pliability  in  the  African  character.  This  softness 
may  be  collected  almost  every  where  from  the^travels  of  Mr. 
Mango  Park,  and  has  been  noticed  by  other  writers,  who  hayo 
contrasted  it  with  the  unbending  ferocity  of  the  North  American 
Indians  and  other  tribes.  But  if  this  be  a  feature  in  the  African 
character,  we  may  account  for  the  uniformity  of  the  conduct  of 
those  Africans^  wlio  were  liberated  on  the  several  occasions  above 
mentioned,  and  for  their  yielding  so  uniformly  to  the  impressions^ 
which  had  been  given  them  by  their  superiors,  after  they  had  been 
made  free;  and,  if  this  be  so,  why  should  uot  our  colonial  slaves,  if 
emancipated,  conduct  themselves  in  the  sanxe  manner  ?  Besides, 
I  am  not  sure  whether  the  good  conduct  of  the  liberated  slaves  in 
these  cases  was  not  to  be  attributed  in  part  to  a  sense  of  interest, 
when  they  came  to  know,  that  their  condition  was  to  be  improved. 
Self-interest  is  a  leading  principle  with  all  who  are  born  into  the 
world ;  and  why  is  the  Negro  slave  in  our  colonies  to  be  denied 
this  common  feeling  of  our  nature  ? — why  is  he  to  rise  against  his 
master,  when  he  is  informed  that  his  condition  is  to  be  bettered  ? 
On  the  contrary,  is  he  not  likely  rather  to  rejoice  and  feel  grateful, 
when  he  is  made  to  experience  better  laws  and  better  treatment  ? 

The  fifth  case  may  comprehend  the  slaves  of  St.  Domingo 
made  free  at  diiTerent  intervals  in  the  course  of  the  French  Revo^ 
lution. 

To  do  justice  to  this  case,  I  must  giv^  a  history  of  the  circum- 
stances connected  with  it.  When  the  French  Revolution,  which 
decreed  equality  of  rights  to  all  citizens,  had  taken  place,  theyr^ 
People  of  Colour  of  St.  Domingo^  many  of  whom  were  persons  of 
large  property  and  liberal  education,  petitioned  the  National  As- 
scmbly,  that  they  might  enjoy  the  same  political  privileges  as  the 
JVhites.  At  length,  in  March  1790,  the  subject  of  the  petition 
was  discussed,  when  the  Assembly  adopted  a  decree  concerning  it. 
The  decree,  however,  was  worded  so  ambiguously,  that'  the  two 
parties  in  St,  Domingo,  the  Whites  and  the  People  of  Colour j  in- 
terpreted it  each  in  their  own  favour.  This  difference  of  ihterpre-* 
tation  gave  rise  to  animosities  between  them,  which  were  aug- 
mented by  political  party-spirit,  according  as.  they  were  royalists, 
or  partizans  of  the  French  Revolution ;  so  tha^  disturbances  took 
place  and  blood  was  shed. 

In  the  year  1791,  the  People  of  Colour  petitioned  the  Assembly 

c  2  again. 
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again,  but  principally  for  an  explanation  of  the  decree  in  question. 
On  the  ITith  of  May,  the  subject  was  taken  into  consideration 
and  the  result  was  another  decree  in  explicit  terms,  which  deter* 
mined  that  the  People  of  Colour  in  all  the  French  islands  were 
entitled  to  all  the  rights  of  citizenship,  provided  tfiey  were  bam  of 
free  parents  on  both  sides.  The  news  of  this  decree  bad  no  sooner 
arrived  at  the  Cape,  than  it  produced  an  indignation  almost  amount- 
ing to  phrensy  among  the  IVhites.  They  directly  trampled  under 
foot  the  national  cockade,  and  with  difficulty  were  prevented  from 
seizing  all  the  French  merchant  ships  in  the  roads.  After  this 
the  two  parties  armed  against  each  other.  Even  camps  began  to 
be  formed.  Horrible  massacres  and  conflagrations  followed,  the 
reports  of  which,  when  brought  to  the  mother-countr;^,  were  so 
terrible,  that  the  Assembly  rescinded  the  decree  in  favour  of  the 
free  People  of  Colour  in  the  same  year. 

In  the  year  1792,  the  news  of  this  new  decree  reached  St.  Do- 
mingo, and  produced  as  much  irritation  among  the  People  of 
Colour,  as  the  news  of  the  former  had  done  among  the  Whites, 
lind  hostilities  were  renewed  between  them.  As  soon  as  these 
events  became  known  in  France,  the  Conventional  Assembly,  which 
had  then  succeeded  the  Legislative,  seeing  no  hope  of  recondlia- 
tion  on  either  side,  knew  not  what  other  course  to  take  than  to  do 
justice,  whatever  the  consequences  might  be.  They  resolved, 
accordingly,  in  the  month  of  April,  that  the  decree  of  1791,  which 
had  been  first  made  and  then  reversed  by  the  preceding  Assembly, 
should  stand  good,  thus  restoring  to  the  People  of  Colour  the  pri- . 
vileges  which  had  been  before  voted  to  them  ;  and  they  appointed 
Santhonax,  Polverel,  and  another,  to  repair  as  commissioners  to 
St.  Domingo,  with  a  large  body  of  troops,  in  order  to  enforce  the 
decree  and  to  keep  the  peace. 

In  the  year  1793,  the  same  divisions  and  the  same  bad  blood 

continuing,  notwithstanding  the  arrival  of  the  commissioners^  a 

very  trivial  matter,  a  quarrel  between  a  Mulatto  and  a  ff^iie  man 

(an  officer  in  the  French  marine),  gave  rise  to  new  disasters.     This 

quarrel  took  place  at  Cape  Francois,  on  the  20th  of  June.     Oh 

the  satiie  day  the  seamen  left  their  ships  in  the  roads,  and  canle 

On  shore,  and  made  common  cause  with  the  white  inhabitants  of 

the  town*    On  the  other  side  were  ranged  the  Mulattos  and  other 

People  of  Colour,  and  these  were  afterwards  joined  by  some  in^ 

surgent  Blacks.    The  battle  lasted  nearly  two  days.     During  this 

time  the  arsenal  was  taken  and  plundered,  some  thousands  were 

killed   in   the  streets,  and  more  -than  half  the  town  was  bunit. 

The  commissioners,  who  were  spectators   of  this  horrible  scene, 

and  who  h.id  done  all  they  could  to  restore  peace,  escaped  unhurt, 

but  they  were  left  upon  a  heap  of  ruins,  and  with  but  little  more 

'  power 
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poiver  thau  the  authority  wb^ch  their  comibi^simi  gave  theni. 
They  had  only  about  a  thonsaud  troops  left  in  the  place.  They 
determined,  therefore,  utider  these  circumstances,  fo  call  in  the 
Slaves  in  the  neighbourhood  to  their  assistance.  They  issued  n 
proclamation  in  consequence,  by  which  ihey  promised  to  givejre^r 
(torn,  to  all  ike  Blacks  who  were  willing  to  range  themselves  under 
the  banners  of  the  Republic,  This  was  the  first  proclamation 
made  by  public  authority  for  emancipating  slaves  in  St.  Doinipgo, 
and  tvas  usually  called  the  proclamation  of  Santhonax.  The  re- 
sult of  it  was,  that  a  considerable  number  of  slaves  came  in  and 
i^ere  enfranchised. 

Soon  after  this  transaction,  Polverel  left  his  colleague  Santhonax 
at  the  Cape,  and  went  in  his  capacity  of  commissioner  to  Port  au 
Priace,  the  capital  of  the  West.     Here  he  found  every  thing  quiet, 
and  cultivation  in  a  flourishing  state.      From  Port  au  Princie  he 
visited  Les  Caves,  the  capital  of  the  South.      He  had  not,  howr 
ever,  been  long  there,  before  he  found  that  the  minds  of  the  slaves 
began  to  be  in  an  unsettled  state.     They  had  become  acquainted 
with  what  had  taken  place  in  the  North,  not  only  with  the  riots  at 
the  Cape,  but  the  proclamation  of  Santhonax.     Polverel  there- 
fore, seeing  the  impression  which  it  had  begun  to  make  upon  the 
minds  of  the  slaves  in  these  parts,  was  convinced  that  emancipar 
tion  could  be  neither  prevented  nor  even  retarded,  and  that  it  ww 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  personal  safety  of  the  white  planters^ 
that  it  should  be  extended  to  the  whole  tslond.      He  was  so  coo* 
vineed  of  the  necessity  of  this,  that  in  September  1793,  hedrew^ 
a  proclamation  without  further  delay  to  thflt  effect,  and  put  itmio 
circulation.      He  dated  it  from  Les  Cayes.      He  exhorted  the 
planters  to  patronize  it.     He  advised  them,  if  they  wished  to  avoid 
the  most  serious  calamities,  to  concur  themselves  in  the  proposi^ 
lion  of  giving  freedom  to  their  slaves.     He  then  caused  a  registry 
to  be  opened  at  the  Government  House  to  receive  the  signatures  of 
all  those  who  should  approve  of  his  advice.     It  was  remarkable 
that  all  the  proprietors  in  these,  parts  inscribed  their  names  in  the 
book.     He  then  caused  a  similar  registry  to  be  opened  at  Port  aa 
Prince  for  the  West.      Here  the  same  disposition  was  found  to 
prevail.     All  the  planters,  except  one,  gave  in  their  signaturea. 
They  had  become  pretty  generally  convinced  by  this  time,  that 
their  own  personal  safety  was  connected  with  the  measure.     We 
may  now  add,  that  in  the  month  of  February  1794,  the  Conven^- 
tional  Assembly  of  France  passed  a  decree  for  the  abolition  ct 
slavery  throughout  the  whole  of  the  French  colonies.     Thus  the 
Government  of  the  mother-country  confirmed  freedom  to  thoee 
upon  whom  it  had  been  bestowed  by  the  commissioners.     Tins 
decree  put  therefore  the  finishing  stroke  to  the  whole.     It  com- 
pleted 
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pteted  the  emancipation  of  the  whole  sUtve  populaium  of  Si. 

•  Domingo. 

Having  given  a  concise  history  of  the  abolition  of  slavei^  in 
St.  Domingo,  T  shall  inquire  how  those  who  were  liberated  con- 
ducted themselves  after  this  change  in  their  situation. 

With  respect  to  those  emancipated  by  Santhonax  in  the  North, 
I  do  not  find,  in  the  various  histories  I  have  seen,  any  thing  par- 
ticular to  communicate.  With  respect  to  those  who  were  eman- 
cipated in  the  South  and  West,  by  the  proclamation  of  Pofvere), 
we  are  enabled  to  give  a  very  pleasing  account.  Colonel  Malen* 
fant,  who  was  resident  in  the  island  at  the  time,  has  made  us  ac- 
quainted with  their  general  conduct  and  character.  His  state- 
ment, though  short,  is  highly  satisfactory  *.  ^^  After  this  public 
act  of  emancipation,"  says  he,  (by  Polverel,)  **  the  Negroes  re^ 
mained  quiet  both  in  the  South  and  in  the  W'est,  and  they  con- 
tinued to  wmk  upon  all  the  plantations.  There  were  estates, 
indeed,  which  had  neither  owners  nor  managers  resident  upon 
them,  for  some  of  these  had  been  put  into  prison  by  Montbrun ; 
and  others,  fearing  the  same  fate,  had  fled  to  the  quarter  which 

,  had  just  been  given  up  to  the  English.  Yet  upon  these  estates, 
though  abandoned,  the  Negroes  continued  their  labours,  where 
there  were  any,  even  inferior,  agents  to  guide  them  ;  and  on  those 
estates,  where  no  white  men  were  left  to  direct  them,  they  betook 
themselves  to  the  planting  of  provisions ;  but  upon  all  theplanta* 
tions  where  the  Whites  resided,  the  Blacks  continued  to  labour  as 
fuieily  as  before.*'  A  littfe  further  on  in  the  work,  ridiculing  the 
nodon  entertained  in  France,  that  the  Negroes  would  not  work 
without  compulsion,  he  takes  occasion,  to  allude  to  other  Negroes, 
who  had  been  liberated  by  the  same  proclamation,  but  who  were 
more  iipmediat.ely  under  his  own  eye  and  cognizance  f-  '*  If,** 
says  he,  '*  you  will  take  care  not  to  speak  to  them  of  their  return 
to  slavery^  but  talk  to  them  about  their  liberty^  you  may  with  this 
latter  word  chain  them  down  to  their  labour.  How  did^Toussaint 
succeed  ?  How  did  I  succeed  also  before  his  time  in  the  plain  of 
the  Cul  de  Sac,  and  on  the  Plantation  Gouraud,  more  than  eight 
«Donths  after  liberty  had  been  granted  (by  Pdlvf lel)  to  the  slaves  ? 
Let  those  who  knew  me  at  that  time,  and  evisn  the  Blacks  them- 
selves, be  asked^  They  will  all  reply,  that  not  a  single  Negro 
upon  that  plantation,  consisting  of  more  than  four  hundred  and 
fifty  labourers,  refused  to  work;  and  yet  this  plantation  was  thought 
to  be  under  the  worst  discipline,  and  the  slaves  the  most  idle,  of 
.'.  \  .  ■  ■        '  — — ^__— 

•  M^moire  higtorique  ct  politique  des  Colonics,  etparticuli^rement  de  c«lle 
de  Bt.  Domingue,  &c.    Paris,  August  1814,  8vo.  p,  $8, 
t  PP-  125^  1?6,  ^ 
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any  in  the  plaiu.    I,  myself,  inspired  the  same  activity  into  three 
other  plantations,  of  which  I  had  the  management.'* 

The  above  account  is  far  beyond  any  thing  that  could  have  been 
expected.  Indeed  it  is  most  gratifying.  We  find  that  the  libe- 
rated Negroes  both  in  the  South  ana  the  tVesty  continued  to  work 
upon  their  old  plantations^  and  for  their  old  masters  ;  that  there 
was  also  a  spirtt  of  industry  among  them  ;  and  that  they  gave  no  ' 
uneasiness  to  their  employers  ;  for  they  are  described  as  continuing 
to  work  as  quietly  as  before.  Such  was  the  conduct  of  the  Ne- 
groes for  the  first  nine  months  after  their  liberation,  or  up  to  the 
middle  of  1794.  Let  us  pursue  the  subject,  and  see  how  they  - 
conducted  themselves  after  this  period. 

During  the  year  1^795  and  part  of  1796,  I  can  learn  nothing 
about  them,  though  I  have  ransacked  the  French  historians  for 
this  purpose.  Had  any  thing,  however,  occurred  in  the  way  of 
outrage,  w^  should  have  heard  of  it.  And  here  let  me  take  tbia 
opportunity  of  setting  my  readers  right,  if,  firom  not  knowing  the 
dates  of  occurrences,  they  should  have  connected  the  outrages^ 
which  assuredly  took  place  in  St.  Domingo,  in  1791  and  i792^ 
with  the  effects  of  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves.  The  great  mas* 
sacres  and  conflagrations,  which  at  that  time  made  so  frightftrf  a 
pieture  in  the  history  of  this  unhappy  island,  occurred  in  the  days 
of  slavery,  before  the  proclamations  of  Santhonax  and  Polvdrel, 
and  before  the  great  conventional  decree  of  the  mother- country 
wasJenown.  They  had  been  occasioned,  too,  not  originally  by 
the  slaves  themselves,  but  by  quarrels  between  the  white  and  ceionred 
pktniers,  and  between  the  royalists  and  the  revolutionists,  who^ 
for  the  purpose  of  wreaking  their  vengeance  upon  each  other, 
called  in  the  aid  of  the  slaves ;  and  as  to  the  insurgent  Negroes  of 
the  North,  in  particular,  who  filled  that  part  of  the  colony  in  those 
years  with  terror  and  dismay,  they  were  originally  put  in  motion, 
according  to  Malenfant,  by  the  royalists  themselves,  to  strengthen 
their  own  cause,  and  to  put  down  thepartizans  of  the  French  rem^ 
bttion.  When  Jean  Frangois  and  Biassou  commenced  the  insuf 
rection,  there  were  many  white  royalists  with  them,  and  the 
Negroes  were  made  to  wear  the  white  cockade.  I  repeat,  then, 
that  during  the  years  1795  and  1796,  I  can  find  nothing  in  the 
History  of  St.  Domingo,  wherewith  to  reproach  the  emancipated 
Negroes  in  the  way  of  outrage*.  There  is  every  reason,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  believe,  that  they  conducted  themselves,  during  this 
period,  in  as  orderly  a  manner  as  before,  ^ 


*  There  were  occMionaHy  marauding  parties  from  the  mount^ns^  who  pil- 
kiged  in  the  pluns  ;  but  these  were  the  old  insui^cnts^  and,  not  the  emaiid- 
pated  Negroes. 

I  come 
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of  their  superintendantu  or  loaiiters,  the  colony  eoitld  never  have 
prospered,  as  relates  to  cultivation,  in  the  manner  described* 

The  next  witness  to  whom  I  shall  appeal,  is  the  estimable 
General  Vincent,  who  now  lives  at  Paris,  though  at  an  advanced 
age.  He  was  a  colonel,  and  afterwards  a  general  of  brigade  of 
artillery  in  St.  Domingo.  He  was  stationed  there  during  the  Ubm 
both  of  Santhonax  and  Toussaint.  He  was  also  a  proprietor  of 
estates  in  the  island.  He  was  the  man  who  planned  the  renosn^ 
tion  of  its  agriculture  after  the  abolition  of  slavery,  and  one  of  tin 

Ereat  instruments  in  bringing  it  to  the  perfection  mentioned  hf 
acroix.  In  the  year  1801,  he  was  called  upon  by  TouBflaintto 
repair  to  Paris,  to  lay  before  the  Directory  the  new  conelittitifli^ 
which  had  been  agreed  upon  in  St.  Domingo.  He  obqred  iht 
summons.  It  happened,  that  he  arrived  in  France  iust  at  tbe  n 
ment  of  the  peace  of  Amiens  :  here  he  found,  to  his  loeKf 
surprise  and  grief,  that  Buonaparte  was  preparing  an  ii 
armament,  to  be  commanded  by  Leclerc,  for  the  purpose  of  r^ 
Uorini*  slavery  in  St.  Domingo.  He  lost  no  time  in  eeeiiig  tba 
First  Consul,  and  he  had  the  eourage  to  say  to  him  what,  perhaps 
no  other  man  in  France  would  have  dared  to  say.  He  reoKNH 
strated  against  the  expedition  :  he  told  him  to  his  face,  that  tho^|^ 
the  army  destined  for  this  purpose  was  composed  of  the  briDiuit 
conquerors,  of  Europe,  it  could  do  nothing  in  the  Antilld*  1% 
would  most  assuredly  be  destroyed  by  the  climate  of  St.  Doaiiii§i% 
even  if  it  should  be  doubtful,  whether  it  would  be  destroyed  Iqf 
the  Blacks.  He  stated,  as  another  argument  against  the  eaput 
dition,  that  it  was  totally  unnecessary,  and  therefore  criminal  |  6m 
that  every  thing  urns  going  on  well  in  St.  Domingo.  The  propris* 
tors  were  in  peaceable  possession  (^  their  estates;  cultivation  W9m 
making  a  rapid  progress;  the  Blacks  were  industrious,  and  bejfomi 
example  happy.  He  conjured  him,  therefore,  in  the  name  of  ha- 
manity,  not  to  reverse  this  beautiful  state  of  things.  But  his  eflbrts 
were  ineffectual.  The  die  had  been  cast :  and  the  only  rewaf4 
which  he  received  from  Buonaparte  for  his  manly  and  faithfU  re- 
presentations, was  banishment  to  the  Isle  of  Elba. 

Having  brought  my  examination  into  the  conduct  of  the  No* 
groes  after  their  liberation  down  to  1802,  the  time  of  the  invasion 
of  the  island  by  Leclerc,  I  must  now  leave  a  blank  of  nearly  two 
years,  or  till  the  year  1804.  It  cannot  be  expected  during  a  war^  in 
'  which  every  man  was  called  to  arms  to  defend  his  own  personal 
liberty  and  that  of  his  family,  that  we  should  see  plantations  cul- 
tivated as  quietly  as  before,  or  even  cultivated  at  all.  But  thia 
was  not  the  fault  of  the  emancipated  Negroes,  but;  oif  their  former 
ma^ltrs.  It  was  owing  to  the  prejudices  of  the  latter,  that  this 
frightful  inv(i8ion  tt^ok  place ;  prejudices,  hovverer,  which  are  com- 
mon 
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mon  to  almost  all  tlave  owners.  Accuitomed  to  the  use  of  arbi- 
trary power,  they  could  not  brook  the  loss  of  their  whips.  Accus- 
tomed to  look  down  upon  the  Negroes  as  an  inferior  race  of  beings, 
as  mere  reptiles  of  the  earth,  they  cauld  not  bear,  peaceably  as 
these  had  conducted  themselves,  to  come  into  that  familiar  contact 
with  them,  as  free  labotirerSj  which  the  change  of  their  situation 
required.  They  considered  them,  too,  as  property  lost,  but  whidi 
was  to  be  recovered.  In  an  evil  hour,  they  prevailed  upon  Buona- 
parte, by  false  representations  and  promises  of  pecuniary  support j 
to  undertake  to  restore  things  to  their  former  state.  The  expedi- 
tion at  length  arrived  upon  the  shores  of  St.  Domingo  :-*a  scene 
of  blood  and  torture  followed,  such  as  history  had  seldom  if  ever 
before  disclosed^  and  compared  with  which,  though  planned  and 
executed  by  iPTiites*^  all  the  barbarities  said  to  have  been  perpe- 
trated by  the  insurgent  Blacks  of  the  North,  amount  comparatively 
io  nothing.  At  length,  however,  the  French  were  driven  from  the 
island.  Till  that  time,  the  planters  had  retained  their  property, 
and  then  it  was,  and  not  till  then,  that  they  lost  their  all.  It  can- 
not be  expected  that  I  should  have  any  thing  to  say  of  the  industry 
or  good  order  of  the  emancipated  Negroes^  during  such  a  convuL 
sive  periods 

In  the  year  1804,  Dessaiines  was  proclaimed  emperor  of  this 
fine  territory.  In  process  of  time  a  great  part  of  the  black  troops 
were  disbanded,  and  returned  to  cultivation.  As  they  were  firee 
when  they  became  soldiers,  so  they  continued  lo  be  free  when 
<hey  became  labourers  again.  From  that  time  to  this,  there  has 
been  no  want  of  subordination  or  industry  among  them.  They  or 
their  descendants  are  the  persons,,  by  whom  the  plains  and  valleys 
of  St.  Domingo  are  still  cultivated,  and  they  are  reported  to  follow 
their  occupations  still,  and  with  as  fair  a  character  as  other  free 
labourers  in  a'ny  other  quarter  of  the  globe. 

We  have  now  seen  how  the  emancipated  Negroes  of  St.  Do- 
mingo have  used  their  liberty,  from  the  year  1793-  (the  era  of  their 
general  emancipation)  to  the  present  day,  a  period  of  thirty  years. 
An  important  question  here  seems  to  force  itself  upon  us,  ^*  What 
were  the  measures  taken,  after  so  frightful  an  event  as  that  of 
emancipation,  to  secure  tranquillity  and  order,  and  to  rescue  the 
planters  and  the  colony  from  ruin  ? "  It  appears,  then,  that  the 
two  commissioners,  Santhonax  and  Polverel,  aware  of  the  mis- 
chief which  might  attend  their  deorees,  took  the  best  measures 


*  The  French  troops  were  not  the  authors  of  tearing  to  pieces  the  Negroes 
aliv^  by  bloodhounds,  or  of  snflbrating  them  by  hundreds  at  a  time  in  the  holds 
of  ships,  or  of  drotrnin'g  them  (whole  cargoes)  by  scuttling  and  sinking  the  ves- 
ads  ir^bnt  the  planters. 

'  they 
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tbey  eottld  devioe  to  prevent  it.  One  of  Iheir  flnt  steps  was'  to 
draw  ap  a  short  code  of  nilte  to  be  oft)sen^  upon  the  plantations; 
These  rules  were  printed  and  made  public.  They  were  also  or^ 
dered  to  be  read  aloud  to  all  the  Negroes  upon  every  estate,  for 
which  purpose  tbey  were  to.be  assembled  once  a  week.  The 
preamble  to  these  regulations  insisted  upon  tfie  necessity  of  zH" 
dtistry^  wilhoiU  which  every  thing  would  go  to  ruin.  Among  the 
rules,  the  two  the  most  worthy  of  our  notice  were^  that  the  la- 
bourers were  to  be  obliged  to  hire  themselves  to  the  owner  of  an 
estate  for  not  less  than  a  year,  at  the  end  of  which,  but  not  before, 
they  might  quit  his  service,  and  engage  with  another :  and  that 
they  were  to  receive  a  third  part  of  the  produce  of  the  estate,  as 
a  recompense  for  their  labour.  These -two  vj^xe  fundamental 
regulations.  As  to  minor  points,  they  were  allowed  to  vary  ac- 
cording to  circumstances.  This  code  subsisted  for  about  three 
years* 

Toussaint,  when  he  came  into  power,  reconsidered  the  subject, 
and  adopted  a  new  code.  His  first  object  was  to  prevent  oppres- 
sion on  the  part  of  the  master  or  employer,  and  yet  to  secure 
obedience  on  the  part  of  the  labourer.  Conceiving  that  thefe 
could  be  no  liberty  where  any  one  man  had  the  power  of  punish- 
ing another  at  his  discretion,  he  took  away  from  every  master  the 
use  of  the  whip,  and  of  the  chain,  and  of  every  ^lier  instrument 
of  correction,  either  by-  himself  or  his  own  order  -:  he  took  away^ 
in  fact,  all  power  of  arbitrary  punishment.  Every  master  offend- 
ing against  this  regulation  was  to  be  summoned,  on  complaint  by 
the  labourer,  before  a  magistrate  or  intendant  of  police,  who  was 
to  examine  into  the  case,  and  to  act  accordingly.  Conceiving,  on 
the  oth>r  hand,  that  a  just  subordination  ought  to  be  maintained, 
and  that,  wherever  delinquency  occurred,  punishment  ought  to 
follow,  he  ordained,  that  all  labourers  offenditig  against  the  planta- 
tion police,  or  not  performing  their  contracts,  should  be  brought 
before  the  same  magistrate,  who  should  examine  add  decide  as  in 
the  former  case.  Thus  justice  was  administered  without  respect 
of  persons.  It  must  be  noticed  that  all,  punishments  were  to  be 
executed  by  a  public  officer,  that  they  might  be  considered  not  as 
punishments  by  the  master,  but  by  tlw  state.  Thus  he  maintained 
due  subordination  on  the  plantations,  without  invading  the  liberty 
of  individuals,  and  subjecting  them  to  individual  tyranny  and 
caprice. 

Among  plantation  offences,  idleness  on  the  part  of  the  labourer 
was  one.  A  man  was  not  to  receive  wagea  from  his  master,  and 
to  do  nothing.  He  was  obliged  to  perform:  ^reasonable  quantity 
of  work,  or  be  punished.  Another  offence  was  absence  without 
leave,  which  was  considered  as  desertion.* 

Toussaint 


be  emancipated  h/  degrees^  or  that- they  ihMild'  be  made  to  pass 
tbiy)Ugh  a  certain  coonie  of  discipline^'  ar  ikrwigh  a  preparatorf 
school,  to  fit  them  for  the  right  use  of  their  freedom.  Ag^n,  can 
we  forget  the  unfavourahle  circumstances^  in  which  the  slaves  of 
St.  Domingo  were  placed,  for  a  year  or  two  before  their  liberation, 
in  another  point  of  view  ?  The  island  at  this  juncture  was  a 
prey  to  potilical  discord^  civil  war,  and  foreign  invasion^  The 
slave  owners  were  politically  at  variance  with  each  other,  as  they 
were  white  or  coloured  persons,  or  republicans,  or  royalists.  They 
were  quarreling  and  fighting  with  each  other,  and  shedding  eaofi 
other's  blood .^  The  English,  at  the  same  time,  who  were  in  pos- 
session of  the  strong  maritime  posts,  were  alarming  the  country 
by  their  incursions.  The  slaves,  unfbrtunately,  had  been  taught 
to  imbibe  the  political  animosities,  and  to  take  the  side  of  their 
respective  masters,  and  had  been  familiarised  to  scenes  of  violence 
and  bloodshed.  Now,  whenever  emancipation  is  to  be  proposed 
in  our  own  colonies,  I  anticipate  neither  polilical  parties,  nor  civil 
wars,  nor  foreign  invasion, — but  a  time  of  tranquillity  andpeaA* 
Who  then  will  affirm,  that  there  could  be  any  thing  like  the  danger 
and  difficulties  in  emancipating  the  slaves  there,  which  existed 
when  the  slaves  of  St.  Domingo  were  made  free  ?  But  tome  ob> 
jector,  after  all,  may  say,  ^' There  is  one  point  in  which  your 
analogy  is  deficient.  While  Toussaint  was  in  power,  the  Go- 
vernment of  St.  Domingo  was  a  black  one,  and  the  Blacks  would 
be  more  willing  to  submit  to  the  authority  of  a  black  Government 
than  of  a  white  one.  Hence  there  were  fewer  disorders  produced 
by  emancipation  in  St.  Domingo,  than  would  probably  occur  in 
our  own  islands.^'  But  to  such  an  objector,  I  should  reply,  that 
he  knows  nothing  of  the  history  of  St.  Domingo.  The  Govern-^ 
inent  of  that  island  was  French,  or  white,  horn  the  very  infancy  of 
emancipation  to  the  arrival  of  the  expedition  of  Leclerc.  The 
slaves  were  made  firee  under  the  government  of  Santhonax  and 
Pplverel.  When  these  retired,  other  white  commissioners  sue* 
ceeded  them.  When  Toussaint  came  into  power,  he  was. not 
supreme ;  Generals  Hedouille,  Vincent,  and  others,  had  a  shiift 
in  the  government.  Toussaint  himself  received  his  commissi^ 
from  the  French  Directory,  and  acted  under  it.  He  caused  it 
every  where  to  be  made  known,  but  particularly  among*  his  oiiieers 
and  troops,  that  he  retained  the  island  for  the  French  Governmenij 
and  that  France  was  the  got/erning  country, 

A  sixth  class  of  slaves  emancipated  in  bodies  may  comprehend 
those,  who  began  to  be  liberated  about  eighteen  months  ago  in  tfa^ 
newly-erected  State  of  Columbia.  General  Bolivar  began  the 
great  work  by  enfranchising  his  own  slaves,  to  the  number-  of  be-* 
tweeii  seven  and  eight  hundred.     But  he  was- not  satisfied  with 
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aider  that  eighleen  months  Cave  elapsed^  and  that  manjf^  thousands 
had  heen  freed  between  the  passing  pf  the  decree  and  the  date  of 
the  last  accounts  from  Columbia,  the  measure  cannot  but  be  con* 
sidered  to  have  had  a  sufficient  trial. 

The  seventh  class  may  comprehend  the  slaves  of  the  Honourable 
Joshua  Steele,  v^hose  emancipation  was  attempted  in  Barbadoea 
between  the  years  1783  and  1790. 

It  appears  that  Mr.  Steele  lived  in  London.  He  was  Vice- 
president  of  the  London  Society  of  Arts,  Manufactures^  and  Com- 
merce, and  a  person  of  talent  and  erudition.  He  was  the  proprietor 
of  three  estates  in  Barhadoes.  His  agent  there  used  to  send  him 
accounts  annually  of  his  concerns;  but  these  were  latterly  so 
ruinous,  not  only  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  but  as  they  related 
to  what  Mr.  Steele  called  the  destruction  of  his  Negroes,  that  he 
resolved,  though  then  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty,  to  go  there, 
and  to  look  into  his  affairs  himself.  Accordingly  he  embarked, 
and  arrived  there  early  in  the  year  1780. 

Mr.  Steele  had  not  been  long  in  Barbadoes,  before  he  sfiw 
enough  to  convince  him  that  there  was  something  radically  wrong 
in  the  management  of  the  slaves,  and  he  was  anxious  to  try,  for 
the  sake  as  well  of  humanity  as  of  his  own  interest,  to  effect  a  re* 
form.  But  how  was  he  to  accomplish  this  f  ?  *' He  considered 
within  himself  how  difficult  it  would  be,  nay,  impossible,  for  a 
single  proprietor  to  attempt  so  great  a  novelty  as  to  bring  about 
an  alteration  of  manners  and  customs  protected  by  iniquitous 
laws,  and  to  which  the  gentlemen  of  the  country  were  reconciled 
as  to  the  best  possible  for  amending  the  indocile  and  intractable 
ignorance  of  Negro  slaves."  It  struck  him,  however,  among  the 
expedients  which  occurred,  that  he  might  be  able  to  form  a  Sq- 
ciety,  similar  to  that  in  London,  for  the  purpose  of  improving  tbe 
arts,  manufactures,  and  commerce  of  Barbadoes;  and  if  so,  h^ 
*^  indulged  a  hope  that  by  means  of  it  conferences  might  be  in- 
trGkiuce4  on  patriotic  subjects,  in  the  course  of  which  new  ideas' 

■  ■■  ■        ■  ■'  ■  ■   ■  >■  ■'      ■  ^  f "^ 

*  The  slave  population  contUted  at  the  time  of  passing  the  decreed  of  from 
250,000  to  aOO,000  souls. 

+  See  Dr.  Dickson's  Mitigation  of  Slavery,  London  1814,  .from  whence 
every  thing  relating  to  this  subject  is  taken.  Dr.  Dickson  had  been  for  many 
yean  secretary  to  Governor  Hay,  in  Barbadoes,  where  he  had  an  opportunity 
of  studying  the  Slave  agriculture  as  a  systeni.  Bding  in  London  afterwards 
when  the  Slave  Trade  controversy  was  going  on  in  Parliament,  he  distinguished 
himself  by  silencing  the  different  writers  who  defended  the  West  Indian  sU^ 
very.  There  it  was  that  Mr.  Steele  addressed  himself  to  him  by  letter,  and 
sent  him  those  invaluable  papers,  which  the  Doctor  afterwards  publUhod 
tinder  the  modest  title  of  *'  Mitigation  of  Slavery  hy  Steele  and  IKckson  ** 
No  one  was  better  qualified  thioi  Dr.  Dickson  to  become  the  Editor  Hi 
Mr.  Steele. 

and 
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It  appeura  that  Mr.  Steele  was  sat i^#d  with  this  his  iirst  step^ 
and  ha  took  no  other  for  some  time.  At  length,  in  about  anoth^ 
3r€ar,  he  ventured  upon  the  second.  He  ^*  tried  whether  he  eould 
not  obtain  the  laliour  of  his  Negroes  by  voluntary  means  instead 
of  the  old  method  by  violence."  On  a  certain  day  he  ofTered  a 
pecuniary  reward  for  holing  canes,  which  is  the  most  laborious 
operation  in  West  Indian  husbandry.  ^*  He  offered  two-pence 
halfpenny  (currency),  or  about  thee-halfpence  (sterling),  per  day, 
with  the  usual  allowance  to  holers  of  a  dram  with  molasses^  to 
any  twenty-five  of  his  negroes,  both  men  and  women,  who  would 
undertake  to  hole  for  canes  an  acre  per  day,  at  about  96^  holes 
for  each  Negro  to  the  acre.  The  whole  gang  were  ready  to  un- 
dertake it ;  but  only  fifty  of  the  volunteers  were  accepted,  and 
many  among  them  were  those  who  on  much  lighter  occasiom  had 
usually  pleaded  infirmity  and  inability:  but  the  ground  having 
been  moist,  they  holed  twelve  acres  within  six  days  with  great 
ease,  having  had  an  hour^  more  or  less,  every  evening  to  spare;  and 
the  like  experiment  was  repeated  with  the  like  success.  More  ex- 
periments with  such  premiums  on  weeding  and  deep  hoeing  were 
made  by  task^work  per  acre,  and  all  succeeded  in  like  manner, 
their  premiums  being  all  punctually  paid  them  in  proportion  to 
their  performance.  But  afterwards  some  of  the  same  people  being 
put  without  premium  to  weed  on  a  loose  cultivated  soil  in  the  com- 
mon manner,  eighteen  Negroes  did  not  do  as  much  in  a  given  time 
es  six  had  performed  of  the  like  sort  of  work  a  few  days  before  with 
the  premium  of  two* pence  halfpenny."  The  next  year  Mr. 
Steele  made  similar  experiments.  Success  attended  him  again ; 
and  from  this  time  task-work,  or  the  voluntary  systemy  became  the 
general  practice  of  the  estate. 

Mr.  Steele  did  not  proceed  to  put  the  third  question  to  trial  tilt 
tlieyear  1789.  The  Society  of  Arts,  which  he  had  instituted  in 
1781,  had  greatly  disappointed  him.  Some  of  the  members^ 
looking  back  to  the  discussions  which  had  taken  place  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Slavery,  began  to  think  that  they  had  gone  too  far  as  slave-  • 
holder^  in  their  admissions.  They  began  to  insinuate,  **  that  they 
had  been  taken  in,  under  the  specious  appearance  of  promoting 
the  arts,  manufactures,  and  commerce  of  Barbadoes,  to  promote 
dangerous  designs  against  its  established  laws  and  customs.'*  Dis- 
cussions therefore  of  this  sort  became  too  unpopular  to  be  con- 
thraed.  It  was  therefore  not  till  Mr.  Steele  found,  that  he  had  no 
hope  of  assistance  from  this  SocietV,  and  that  he  was  obliged  to, 
depend  solely  upon  himself,  that  he'  put  in  force  the  remainder  of 
his  general  plan.  He  had  already,  in  1783,  abolished  arbitrary 
punishment  and  instituted  a  Negro-magistracy:  and  since  that 
time  (in  1785)  he  had  adopted  the  system  of  working  by  the 
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Mr.  Steele  took  the  hint  for  the  particular  mode  of  improying 
the  condition  of  hia  slaves,  which  1  am  going  to  describe,  from 
the  practice  of  our  Anglo-Saxon  ancestors  in  the  days  of  ViU 
Ifinage,  which,  h^  says,  was  '<  the  most  wise  and  excellent  mode 
of  civilizing  savage  slaves."     There  were  in  those  days  three  classes 
of  villeins.    The  first  or  lowest  consisted  of  villeins  in  gross^  who 
were  alienable  at  pleasure.     The  second  of  villeins  regardant,  who 
were  adscripli  glelcBj  or  attached  as  freehold  property  to  the  soil. 
>\nd  the  third  or  last,   of  copyhold  bondmen,  who  had  tenements 
of  land,  for  which  they  were  bound  to  pay  in  services.    The  vil- 
leins first  mentioned,  or  those  of  the  lowest  class,  had  all  these  gra- 
dations to  pass  through,  from  the  first  into  the  second,  and  from 
the  second  into  the  third,  before  they  could  become  free  men. 
This  was  the  model,  from  which  Mr.  Steele,  resolved  fo  borrow, 
when  he  formed  his  plan  for  changing  the  condition  of  his  slaves. 
He  did  not,  however,  adopt  it  throughout,  but  he  chose  out  of  it 
what  he  thought  would  be  most  suitable  to  his  purpose,  and  left 
thb  rest.     We  may  see  what  the  plan  was,  from  the  following  ac- 
count. 

In  the  year  1789  he  erected  his  plantations  into'  manors.  It 
appears  that  the  Governor  of  Barbadoes  had  the  power  by  charter, 
with  the  consent  of  the  majority  of  the  council,  of  dividing  the 
island  into  manors,  lordships,  and  precincts,  and  of  making  firee- 
bolders;  and  though  this  had  not  yet  been  done,  Mr.  Steele  hoped, 
as  a  member  of  council,  to  have  influence  sufficient  to  get  his  own 
practice  legalized  in  time.  Presuming  upon  this,  he  registered  in 
the  mai2or-book  all  his  adult  male  slaves  as  copyholders^  He  then 
gave  them  separate  tenements  of  l^nds,  which  they  were  to  oc- 
cupy, and  upon  which  they  were  to  raise  whatever  they  might 
think  most  advantageous.  These  tenements  consisted  of  half  an 
acre  of  plantable  and  productive  land  to  each  adult,  a  quantity 
supposed  to  be  sufficient  with  industry  to  furnish  him  and  his  fa* 
mily  with  provision  and  clothing.  The  tenements  were  made 
descendible  to  the  heirs  of  the  occupiera  or  copyholders,  that  is, 
to  their  children  on  the  plantations  ;  for  no  part  of  the  succession 
was  to  go  out  of  the  plantations  to  the  issue  of  any  foreign  wifii, 
and,  in  case  of  no  such  heirs,  they  were  to  fall  in  to  the  loi^  to  be 
re-granted  according  to  his  discretion.  It  was  also  inscribed  that 
any  one  of  the  copyholders,  who  would  not  perform  his  sendees 
to  the  manor  (the  refractory  and  others),  was  to  forfeit  hia  tene- 
ment and  his  privileged  rank,  and  to  go  back  to  the  state  oCviUein 
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in  jgrofs^  fiiMJ  to  be  liibjeei  to  corporal  puDishtattUai  btforew 
•'Thus,"  says  Mr.  Steele,  **  we  run  no  risk  whatever  in  making 
the  experiment  by  giving  such  copyhold -tenements  to  ail  our  w^U^. 
deserving  Negroes,  and  to  all  in  general,  when  they  appear  to  be 
worthy  of  that  favour." 

Matters  having  been  adjusted  so  far,  Mr.  Steele  introduced  the 
practice  of  rent  and  wages.  He  put  an  annua)  rent  upon  each 
tenement,  which  he  valued  at  so  many  days'  labour.  He  set  a 
*  rent  also  upon  personal  service,  as  due  by  the  copyholder  to  his 
master  in  his  former  quality  of  slave,  seeing  that  his  master  or  pre- 
decessor had  purchased  a  property  in  him^  and  this  he  valued  iti 
the  same  manner.  He  then  added  the  two  rents  together,  making 
so  many  days'  work  altogether,  and  estimated  them  in  the  current 
money  of  the  time.  Having  done  this,  he  fixed  the  daily  wages  or 
pay  to  be  received  by  the  copyholders  for  the  work  which  they 
were  to  do.  Thcv  were  to  work  260  davs  in  the  vear  for  him, 
and  to  have  48  besides  Sundays  for  themselves.  He  reduced 
these  days'  work  also  to  current  money.  These  wages  he  fixed 
at  such  a  rate,'  that  *^  they  should  be  more  than  equivalent  to  the 
rent  of  their  copyholds  and  the  rent  of  their  pcr5K>nal  services  when 
put  together,  in  order  to  hold  out  to  them  an  evident  and  profit^ 
nble  incentive  to  their  industry."  It  appears  that  the  rent  of  the 
t^ement,  half  an  acre,  was  fixed  at  the  rate  of  3/.  currency,  or 
between  forty  and  fifty  shillings  sterling  per  acre,  and  the  wages 
Ibr  a  man  belonging  to  the  first  gang  at  7^d.  currency  or  6d.  ster«- 
ling  per  day.  As  to  the  rent  for  the  personal  services,  it  is  not 
mentioned. 

With  respect  to  labour  and  things  connected  with  it,  Mr.  Steele 
entered  the  following  among  the  local  laws  in  the  cmcrt-roll  of  the 
tenants  and  tenements.  The-  copyholders  were  not  to  work  for 
other  masters  without  the  leave  of  the  lord:  They  were  to  work 
ten  hours  per  day.  If  they  worked  over  and  above  that  time,  they 
were  to  be  paid  for  every  hour  a  tenth  part  of  their  daily  wages^ 
and  they  were  also  to  forfeit  a  tenth  for  every  hour  they  were  ab- 
sent or  deficient  in  the  work  of  the  day.  All  sorts  of  work,  how- 
ever,  were  to  be  reduced,  as  far  as  it  could  be  done  by  observa- 
tion and  estimation,  to  equitable  task  work.  Hoes  were  to  be 
furnished  to  the  copyholders  in  the  first  instance;  but  they  were  to 
review  them,  when  worn  out,  at  their  own  expense.  The  other 
tools  were  to  be  lent  them,  but  to  be  returned  to  thestore<keeper 
at  night,  or  to  be  paid  for  in  default  of  so  doing.  Mr.  Steele  was 
to  continue  the  hospital  and  medical  attendance  at  his  own  expense 
as  before. 

Mr.  Steele,  having  now  rent  to  receive^  and  wages  to  pay,  was 
obliged  to  settle  a  new  mode  of  accounting  between  the  plantation 
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and  Ihe  labourert.  *^  He  brought,  therefore,  alt  the  minor  crope 
of  the  plantation,  such  as  corn,  grain  of  all  sorts,  yams,'  eddoea, 
besides  rum  and  molabses,  into  a  regular  cash  account  by  weight 
and  measure,  which  he  charged  to  the  copyhold -storekeeper  at 
market  prices  of  the  current  time,  and  the  storekeeper  pud  them 
at  the  same  prices  to  such  of  the  copyholders  as  called  for  them  in 
part  of  wages,  in  whose  option  it  was  to  take  either  cash  or  goods, 
according  to  their  earnings,  to  answer  all  their  wants.  Rice,  salt, 
aalt  hsh,  barrelled  pork,  Cork  butter,  flour,  bread,  biscuit,  candlei, 
tobacco  and  pipes,  and  all  species  of  clothing,  were  provided  and 
furnished  from  the  store  at  the  lowest  market  prices.  An  accouot 
pf  what  was  paid  for  daily  subsistence,  and  of  what  stood  in  thd 
arrears  to  answer  the  rents  of  their  lands,  the  fines  and  forfeitures 
for  delinquencies,  their  head-levy,  and  all  other  casual  demands^ 
was  accurately  kept  in  columns  with  great  simplicity,  and  in  books, 
which  checked  each  other." 

Such  was  the  plan  of  Mr.  Steele,  and  I  have  the  pleasure  of 
being  able  to  announce,  that  the  result  of  it  was  highly  saiisfactory 
lo  himself.  In  the  year  1788,  when  only  the  first  and  second  part 
.  of  it  had  been  reduced  to  practice,  he  spoke  of  it  thus  : — ^*  A  plao- 
tation,"  says  he,  '^  of  between  seven  and  eight  hundred  acres  hai 
been  governed  by  fixed  laws  and  a  Negro-court^br  about ^ve  years, 
with  great  success.  In  this  plantation  no  overseer  or  white  servant 
is  allowed  to  lift  his  hand  against  a  Negro,  nor  can  he  arbitrarily 
order  a  punishment.  Fixed  laws  and  a  court  or  jury  of  their  peers 
keep  all  in  order  without  the  ill  effect  of  sudden  and  intemperate 
passions."  And  in  the  year  1790,  about  a  year  after  the  last  part 
of  his  plan  had  been  put  to  trial,  he  says  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Dickson, 
''  My  copyholders  have  succeeded  beyond  my  expectati^xi.''  This 
was  his  last  letter  to  that  gentleman,  far  he  died  in  the  beginning 
of  the  next  year.  Mr.  Steele  went  over  to  Barbadoes,  as  I  have 
said  before,  in  the  year  1780,  and  he  was  then  in  the  eightieth 
year  of  his  age.  He  began  his  humane  and  glorious  work  in  178S, 
and  he  finished  it  in  1789.  It  took  him,  therefore,  six  years  to 
bring  his  Negroes  to  the  state  of  vassalage  describcMl,  or  to  that 
state  from  whence  he  was  sure  that  they  might  be  transferred  with- 
out danger,  in  no  distant  time,  to  the  rank  of  freemen,  if  it  should 
be  thought  desirable.  He  lived  one  year  afterwards  to  witness 
the  success  of  his  labours.  He  had  accomplished,  therefoit,  all 
he  wished,  and  he  died  in  the  year  1791,  in  the  ninety-first  year  of 
his  age. 

It  may  be  proper  now,  and  indeed  useful  to  the  cause  which  I 
advocate,  to  stop  for  a  moment,  just  to  observe  the  sfmilarity  of 
sentiment  of  two  great  inen,  quite  unknown  to  each  other  ;  one  of 
ivhom  (Mr.  Steele)  was  concerned  in  preparing  Negro-sfaivcs  for 
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freedom,  and  the  other  (Toussaint)  in  devising  the  beet  mode  of 
managing  them  after  they  had  been  suddenly  made  free. 

It  appears,  first,  that  tliey  were  both  agreed  in  this  point,  viz, 
that  the  first  step  to  be  taken  in  either  case,  was  the  total  abolition 
of  arbitrary  puniskment. 

It  appears,  secondly,  that  they  were  nevertheless  both  agreed 
again  as  to  the  necessity  of  punishing  delinquents,  but  that  they 
adopted  different  ways  of  bringing  them  to  justice.  Toussaint  rc' 
feired  them  to  magistrateSy  but  Mr.  Steele  to  a  Negro-court,  I 
should  prefer  the  latterexpedient ;  first,  because  a  Negro«court  may 
be  always  at  hand,  whereas  magistrates  may  live  at  a  distance  from 
the  plantations,  and  not  be  always  at  home.  Secondly,  bec<iuse 
the  holding  of  a  Negro-court  would  give  consequence  to  those  -Ne- 
groes who  should  compose  it,  not  only  in  their  own  eyes  but  in  the 
eyes  of  others  ;  and  everything,  that  might  elevate  the  Black  cha- 
racter, would  be  useful  to  those  who  were  on  the  road  to  emanci- 
pation ;  and,  lastly,  because  there  must  be  something  satisfactory 
and  con.soling  to  the  accused  to  be  tried  by  their  peers. 

It  appears,  thirdly,  that  both  of  them  were  agreed  again  in  the 
principle  of  making  the  Negroes,  in  either  case,  adscripti  gtebcp^  or 
attached  to  the  soil,  though  they  might  differ  as  to  the  length  of 
time  of  such  ascription. 

And  it  appears,  lastly,  that  they  were  agreed  in  another,  and  this 
the  only  remaining  point,  viz.  on  the  necessity  of  holding  out  a 
stimulus  to  either,  so  as  to  excite  in  them  a  very  superior  spirit  of 
industry  to  any  they  had  known  before.  They  resorted,  however, 
to  different  means  to  effect  this.  Toussaint  gave  the  labourers  one 
fmfth  of  the  produce  of  the  land,  deducting  their  personal  ex* 
penses.  Mr.  Steele,  on  the  other  hand,  gave  them  daily  wages. 
The  plan  of  Mr.  Steele  seems  most  consonant  to  sound  principle 
and  to  the  English  practice. 

But  to  return.  It  is  possible  that  some  objector  may  argue 
ihus : — "The  case  of  Mr.  Steele  is  not  a  complete  precedent,  be- 
cause his  slaves  were  never  fully  emancipated.  He  had  brought 
them  only  to  the  threshold  of  liberty,  but  no  further.  They  were 
only  copyholders^  but  not  free  men**  To  this  I  reply,  first.  That 
Mr.  Steele  accomplished  all  that  he  euer  aimed  at.  I  have  his 
own  words  for  saying,  that  so  long  as  the  present  iniquitous  slave 
laws,  and  the  distinction  of  colour,  should  exist,  it  ivould  be  im- 
prudent to  go  further.  I  reply  again.  That  tlie  partizans  of  eman- 
cipation would  be  happy  indeed,  if  they  could  see  the  day  when 
our  West  Indian  slaves  should  arrive  at  the  rank  and  condition  of 
the  copyholders  of  Mr.  Steele.  The  freedom  which  they  desire ' 
they  believe  to  be  compatible  with  the  joint  interest  of  the  master 
and  ttie  slave*  At  the  same  time  they  maintain,  that  the  copy- 
holders 
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holdera  of  Mr.  Steele  had  been  brought  so  near  to  the  eondition 
of  free  men,  that  a  removal  from  one  into  the  other,  after  a  certain 
time,  seemed  more  tike  a  thing  of  course  than  a  matter  to  be  at- 
tended either  with  difficulty  or  danger.  Their  moral  character 
must  have  improved.  If  they  had  ceased  for  seven  years  to  feel 
themselves  degraded  by  arbitrary  puuishment,  they  must  have  ae- 
quired  some  little  independence  of  mind.  If  they  had  been  paid 
for  their  labour^  they  must  have  acquired  something  like  a  spirit  of 
industry.  If  they  had  been  made  to  pay  rent  for  their  cottage  and 
land)  and  to  maintain  themselves,  they  must  have  been  made  to 
look  beforehand^  to  think  Jor  themselves  and  fomilics  from  day  U 
dat/y  and  to  provide  against  the  future  ;  all  which  operations  of  th^ 
mind  are  the  characteristics  only  of  free  men.  The  case,  therefore! 
of  Mr.  Steele  is  most  important  and  precious :  for  it  shows  ua, 
first)  that  the  emancipation,  which  we  seek,  is  a  thing  which  moff 
he  effected.  The  plan  of  Mr.  Steele  was  put  in  force  in  a  British 
Island,  and  that,  which  was  done  in  one  British  Island,  may,  under 
similar  circumstances,  be  done  a^ain  in  the  same,  as  well  as  in  an* 
other.  It  shows  us,  too,  hou/  this  emancipation  may  be  brought 
about.  The  process  is  so  clearly  detailed,  that  any  one  may  fo|* 
low  it.  It  is  also  a  case  for  encouragement,  inasmuch  as  it  was 
attended  with  success. 

I  have  now  considered  no  less  than  six  cases  of  slaves  emanci- 
pated in  bodies,  and  a  seventh,  of  slaves  who  were  led  dp  to  the 
very  threshold  of  freedom,  comprehending  altogether  not  less  than 
between  five  and  six  hundred  thousand  persons ;  and  I  have  con- 
sidered also  all  the  objections  that  could  be  reasonably  advanced 
against  them.  The  result  is  a  belief  on  my  part,  that  emaucfpa? 
tion  is  not  only  practicable^  but  that  it  is  practicable  withoMi 
danger.  The  slaves,  whose  cases  I  have  been  considering,  were 
resident  in  different  parts  of  the  world.  There  must  have  been, 
amongst  such  a  vast  nun^ber,  persons  of  all  characters.  Some 
were  liberated,  who  had  been  accustomed  to  the  use  of  arms  $ 
others  at  a  time  when  the  land  in  which  they  sojourned  was  af- 
flicted with  civil  and  foreign  warsf ;  others  again  suddenly y  and 
with  all  the  vicious  habits  of  slavery  upon  them.  And  yet,  luider 
all  these  disadvantageous  circumstances,  I  find  them  all,  without 
exception,  yielding  themselves  to  the  will  of  their  superiors^  ao-as 
to  be  brought  by  them  with  as  much  ease  and  certainty  into  the 
form  intended  for  them^  as  clay  in  the  hands  of  the  potter  is  fa- 
shioned to  his  own  model.  But,  if  this  be  so,  I  think  I  should  be 
chargeable  with  a  want  of  common  sense,  were  I  io  douli  for  a 
womenty  that  emaiicipation  ttas  practicable ;  aud  I  am  not  aure 
that  I  should  not  be  exposed  to  the  same  charge,  were  I  to  doubt, 
that  emancipation  was  practicable  without  danger.     For  I  have 
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not  batn  able  to  discover  (and  it  is  moat  reiiuirkal»le)^a  single 

Jmhsre  m  any  of  the  cases  which  have  been  produced.     I  have 

not  heard  throughout  this  vast  mass  of  emancipated  persons  of  a 

'  single  instance  of  bad  behaviour^  not  even  of  a  refusal  to  work,  or 
of  disobedience  to  orders.  Much  less  have  I  heard  of  frightful 
commotions,  or  massacres,  or  of  revenge  for  past  iujuries,  even 
when  they  had  it  amply  in  their  power.  In  fact,  the  Negro  cha- 
racter is  malleable  at  the  European  will.  There  is,  as  I  have  ob- 
served before,  a  singular  pliability  in  the  constitutional  temper  of 
the  Negroes,  and  they  have  be9ides  a  quick  sense  of  tlieir  own  in- 
terest, which  influences  their  conduct.  I  am  convinced,  that 
West  India  masters  may  do  what  they  will  with  their  slaves;  and 

.  that  they  niay  lead  them  through  any  changes  they  please,  and 
with  perfect  safety  to  thenrselves,  if  they  will  only  make  the  slaves 
understand  that  they  are  to  be  benefited  thereby. 

Having  now  established,  I  hope,  two  of  my  points, — first,  that 
emancipation  is  practicable^  and,  secondly,  that  it  is  practicable 
without  clanger, -^l  proceed  to  show  the  probability  that  it  would 
be  attended  tvith  profit  to  those  planters  who  should  adopt  it.  I 
return,  therefore,  to  the  case  of  Mr.  Steele. 

I  shall  begin  by  quoting  the  foHowing  expressions  of  Mr. 
Steele :  *'  I  have  employed  and  amused  myself,"  says  he,  "  liy 
introducing  an  entire  new  mode  of  governing  my  own  slaver,  for 
their  happinesii,  and  also  for  my  own  profit,**  It  appears  then, 
that  Mr.  Steele's  new  method  of  management  was  prufitablt.  Let 
us  now  try  to  make  out  from  his  own  account,  of  what  these  profits 
consisted. 

Mr.  Steele  informs  us,  that  his  superintendant  had  obliged  him 
to  hire  all  his  holing  at  3/.  currency,  or  2/.  28.  Wd.  sterling,  per 
acre.  He  was  very  much  displeased  at  these  repeated  charges ; 
and  then  it  was,  that  he  put  to  trial,  as  I  have  before  related,  the 
question  whether  ho  could  not  obtain  the  labour  of  liis  Negroes 
by  voluntary  means,  instead  of  by  the  old  method  of  violence* 
He  made,  therefore,  an  attempt  to  introduce  task-work,  or  labour 
with  a  promised  premium  for  extraordinary  efforts,  upon  his  estates. 
He  gave  his  Negroes  a  small  pecuniary  reward  over  and  above 
the  usual  allowances,  and  the  consequence  was,  as  he  himself 
saya,  that  **  the  poorest,  feebleU,  and  by  character  the  most  indolent 
Negroes  of  the  whole  gang,  cheerfully  performed  the  holing  of  his 
land,  generally  said  to  be  the  most  laborious  work,  for  less  than  a 

fourth  part  of  the  stated  price  paid  to  the  umlertakers  for  holing." 
This  experiment  I  have  detailed  above.  After  this  he  continued 
the  practice  of  task-work  for  a  premium.  He  describes  the  opera- 
tion of  such  a  system  upon  the  minds  of  his  Negroes  in  the  fol- 
lowing words :    "  According   to   the   vulgar  mode  of  goverjiing 
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Ncf  ro-alavcs,  tlicy  tcel  only  the  desponding  fear  of  puuUhmeut  fat 
doing  less  than  they  ought,  without  being  sensible  that  the  settled 
allowanee  of  food  and  clothing  is  given,  and  should  be  accepted, 
as  a  reward  for  doing  well,  while  in  task-work  the  expecUtion  of 
winning  the  reward,  and  the  fear  of  lobing  it,  have  a  double  opera- 
tion to  exert  iheir  endeavours."     Mr.   Steele  was  benefited  in  an- 
other point  of  view  by  this  new  practice.     ^^  He  was  clearly  con- 
vinced, that  saving  time,  by  doing  in  one  day  as  much,  as  would 
otherwise  require  three  days,  was  worth  more  than  double  the  pre 
miuniy  the  timely  effects  on  vegetation  being  critical,"     He  found 
also  to  his  satisfaction,  that  *'  during  all  the  operations  under  the 
premium  there  were  no  disorder s^  no  crowding  to  the  sick^house^  as 
before.'* 

This  account  shows  clearly  how  Mr.  Steele  made  a  part  of  his 
profit^;.  These  profits  consisted  first  of  a  saving  of  expense  in  his 
husbandry,  which  saving  was  not  made  by  others.  He  had  his 
land  holed  at  one-fourth  of  the  usual  rent.  Let  us  apply  this  to 
nil  the  other  operations  of  hubhandry,  such  as  weeding,  deep 
hoeing,  &c.  in  a  large  farm  of  nearly  eight  hundred  acres,  and  we 
shall  see  how  considerable  the  savings  would  be  in  one  year.  -  His 
Negroes  again  did  not  counterfeit  sickness  as  before,  in  order  to 
be  excused  from  labour,  but  rather  wished  to  labour  in  order  to 
obtain  the  reward.  There  was,  therefore,  no  crowding  to  the 
hospitals.  This  constituted  a  second  source  of  saving  ;  for  they 
who  were  in  the  hospitals  were  maintained  by  Mr.  Steele  without 
earning  any  thing,  while  they  who  were  working  in  the  field  left 
to  their  master  in  their  work,  when  they  went  home  at  night,  a 
value  superior  to  that  which  they  had  received  from  him  for  their 
day's  labour.  But  there  was  another  saving  of  equal  importance, 
which  Mr.  Steele  calls  a  saving  of  time,  but  which  he  might  with 
more  propriety  have  called  a  saving  of  scasofi.  This  saving  of 
season,  he  says,  was  worth  more  than  double  the  premium  ;  and  so 
it  might  easily  have  been.  There  are  soils,  every  farmer  knows, 
which  are  so  constituted,  that  if  you  miss  your  daVf  you  miss  your 
season  ;  and,  if  you  miss  your  season,  you  lose  probably  half  your 
crop.  The  saving,  therefore,  of  the  season,  by  having  a  whole 
crop  instead  of  half  a  one,  was  a  third  source  of  saving  of'  money. 
Now  let  us  put  all  these  savings  together,  and  they  will  constitute 
a  great  saving  or  profit ;  for  as  these  savings  were  made  by  Mr. 
Steele  in  consequence  of  his  new  plan^  and  were  therefore  not  made 
by  otherSf  they  constituted  an  extraordinary  profit  to  him  ;  or  they 
added  to  the  profit,  whatever  it  might  have  been,  which  he  used 
to  receive  from  the  estate  before  his  new  plan  was  put  io  exe- 
iHition. 

But  I  discover  other  wavs  in  which  Mr.  Steele  was  benefited, 
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as  I  advance  in  i\\t  [lerusal  of  his  writings.  It  is  iupossibi^  to 
overlook  the  following  jiassage  :  **  Now,"  says  he  (alluiling  to  his 
new  system),  *'  every  species  of  provisions  raised  on  the  plantations, 
or  bought  from  the  merchants,  is  charged  at  the  market-price  to 
the  copyhold-store,  and  discharged  by  what  has  been  paid  on  the 
several  accounts  of  every  individual  bond-slave  ;  whereas  for  ail 
those  species  heretofore,  I  never  saw  in  any  plantation»book  of  my 
estates  any  account  of  what  became  of  them,  or  how  they  were 
disposed  of,  nor  of  their  value,  other  than  in  these  concise  words, 
ikey  were  given  in  allowance  to  the  Negroes  and  stock.  Every  year, 
for  six  years  past,  this  great  plantation  has  bought  several  hundred 
bushels  of  corn,  and  was  scanty  in  all  ground-provisions,  our  pro- 
duce  always  falling  short.  This  year,  1790,  since  the  establishment 
of  copy  holders,  though  several  acres  less  were  planted  last  year  in 
Guinea  corn  than  usual,  yet  we  have  been  able  to  sell  several  hun-' 
dred  bushels  at  a  high  price,  and  we  have  still  a  great  stock  in  hand* 
I  can  place  this  saving  to  no  other  account,  than  that  there  is  now 
an  exact  account  kept  by  all  produce  being  paid  as  cash  to  the 
bond-slaves ;  and  also  as  all  our  watchmen  are  obliged  to  pay  for  all 
losses  that  happen  on  their  watch,  they  have  found  it  their  intereet 
to  look  well  to  their  charge ;  and  consequently  that  we  have  had  much  ' 

,  less  stolen  from  us  than  before  this  new  government  took  place." 
Here  then  we  have  seen  another  considerable  source  of  saving 

'  to  Mr.  Steele,  namely,  that  he  was  not  obliged  to  purchase  any  com 
for  his  slaves  as  formerly.  My  readers  will  be  able  to  judge  bet- 
ter of  this  saving,  when  I  inform  them  of  what  has  been  the 
wretched  policy  of  many  of  our  planters  in  this  department  of  their 
concerns.  Look  over  their  farming  memoranda,  and  you  will  see 
sugar,  sugar,  sugar,  in  every  page ;  but  you  may  turn  over  leaf 
after  leaf,  before  you  will  find  the  words  provision  grounds.  By 
means  of  this  wretched  policy,  slaves  have  often  suffered  mast  grie- 
vously. Some  of  them  have  been  half-starved.  Starvation,  too, 
has  brought  on  disorders  which  have  ultimately  terminated  in  thpir 
death.  Hence  their  masters  have  suffered  losses,  besides  the  ex- 
pense incurred  in  liuying  what  chey  ought  to  have  raised  upon 
their  own  estates,  and  this  perhaps  at  a  dear  market :  and  in  this 
wretched  predicament  Mr.  Steele  appears  to  have  been  placed 

.  when  he  first  went  to  Barbadoes.  His  slaves,  he  tells  us,  had 
been  reduced  in  number  by  bad  management.  Even  for  six  years 
afterwards  he  had  been  obliged  to  buy  several  hundred  bushels  of 
corn  :  but  in  the  year  1790  he  had  sold  several  hundred  bushels 
at  a  high  price,  and  had  still  a  great  stock  on  hand.  And  to  what 
was  all  this  owing  ?  Not  to  an  exact  account  ke]3t  at  the  store 
(for  some  may  have  so  misunderstood  Mr^  Steele) ;  for  how  could 
an  exact  account  kept  there,  have  occasioned  an  increase  in  thk 
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bad  ckared  in  the  first,  with  what  it  bad  cleared  in  the  laAt  of  theae 
-periods^  and  have  recourse  to  figurefiy  we  shall  find  that  Mr.  Steele 
bad  more  than  tripled  the  income  of  it,  in  consequence  of  his  new 
management^  during  his  residence  in  Barbadoes.  And  this  is  in 
fact  what  he  says  himself  in  words  at  fiill  length,  in  his  answer  to 
the  17th  question  proposed  to  him  by  the  Committee  of  the  Privy* 
council  on  the  affairs  of  the  slave  trade.  ^'  In  a  plantation,"  says  he, 
^'  of  200  slaves  in  June  1780,  consisting  of  90  men,  82  women,  56 
boys,  and  60  girls,  though  under  the  exertions  of  an  able  and  ho- 
nest  manager,  there  were  only  15  births,  and  no  less  than  57  deaths, 
in  three  years  and  three  months.  An  alteration  was  made  in  the 
mode  of  governing  the  slaves.  The  whips  were  taken  from  all  the 
white  servants.  All  arbitrary  punishments  were  abolished,  and  all . 
olSences  were  tried  and  sentence  passed  by  a  Negro  court.  In  four 
years  and  three  montlis  after  this  change  of  government,  there  were 
44  births,  and  only  4 1  deaths,  of  which  ten  deaths  were  of  super- 
annuated men  and  women,  some  above  80  years  old.  But  in  the 
same  interval  the  annual  net  clearance  of  the  estate  was  alove  three 
times  more  than  it  had  been  for  ten  years  before  !  !  !  " 

Dr.  Dickson,  the  editor  of  Mr.  Steele,  mentions  these  profits 
also,  and  in  the  same  terms,  and  connects  them  with  an  eulogiuni 
on  Mr.  Steele,  which  is  worthy  of  our  attention.  ^^Mr.  Steele,'' 
says  he,  *^  saw  that  the  Negroes,  like  all  other  human  beings,  were 
to  be  stimulated  to  permanent  exertion  only  by  a  sense  of  their  own 
interests  in  providing  for  their  own  wants  and  those  of  their  oif- 
spring.  He  therefore  tried  rewards^  which  immediately  roused  the 
most  indolent  to  exertion.  His  experiments  ended  in  regular  wageSf 
which  the  industry  he  had  excited  arjong  his  whole  gang  enabled 
him  to  pay.  Here  was  a  natural,  efficient,  and  profitable  reciprocity 
of  interests.  His  people  became  contented ;  his  mind  was  fi'eed 
from  that  perpetual  vexation,  and  that  load  of  anxiety,  which  are 
inseparable  from  the  vulgar  system,  and  in  little  more  than  four 
years  the  annual  net  clearance  of  his  property  was  more  than  iru 
pled"  Again  in  another  part  of  the  work,  ^*  Mr.  Steele's  plan  may 
no  doubt  receive  some  improvements,  which  his  great  age  obliged 
him  to  decline  " — ^'  but  it  is  perfect  as  far  as  it  goes.  To  advance 
above  ZOOJield-negroes^  w/to  had  never  before  moved  without  the 
whipf  to  a  state  nearly  resembling  that  of  contented,  honest,  and  ul- 
dustriotis  servants,  and,  after  paying  for  their  labour,  to  triple  in  a 
few  years  the  annual  net  clearance  of  the  estate, — these,  I  say,  were 
great  achievements  for  an  aged  man  in  an  untried  field  of  improve- 
ment, pre-occupied  by  inveterate  vulgar  prejudice.  He  has  indeed 
accomplished  all  that  was  really  doubtful  or  difficult  in  the  under- 
taking', and  perhaps  all  that  is  at  present  desirable  either  for  owner 
or  slave ;  for  he  has  ascertained  as  a  fact,  what  was  before  only 
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known  to  the  learned  at  a  theory,  and  to  practical  men  as  a  para- 
dox,  that  ike  paying  of  slaves  for  their  labour  does  acHuMy  produce 
a  very  great  profit  to  their  owners,^* 

1  have  now  proved  {as  far  as  the  plan*  of  Mr.  Steele  is  com- 
cemed)  my  third  proposition,  or  the  probability  that  emancipation 
would  promote  the  interests  of  those  who  should  adopt  it  ;  but  as  I 
ki\ow  of  no  other  estate  similarly  circumstanced  with  that  of  Mr. 
Steele,  that  is,  where  emancipation  has  been  tried,  and  where  a  de- 
twled  result  of  it  has  been  made  known,  I  cannot  confirm  it  by 
other  similar  examples.  I  must  have  recourse,  therefore,  to  some 
new  species  of  proof.  Now  it  is  an  old  maxim,  as  old  as  the  days 
of  Pliny  and  Columella,  and  confirmed  by  Dr.  Adam  Smith,  and 
all  the  modern  writers  on  political  economy,  that  the  labour  of  free 
men  is  cheaper  titan  the  labour  of  slaves.  If  therefore  I  should 
be  Jtble  to  show  that  this  maxim  would  be  true  if  applied  to  all  the 
operations  and  demands  of  West  Indian  agriculture,  I  should  be 
aole  to  establish  my  proposition  on  a  new  ground :  for  it  requires 
no  great  acuteness  to  infer,  that,  if  it  be  cheaper  to  employ  free 
men  than  slaves  in  the  cultivation  of  our  islands,  emancipation 
would  be  a  profitable  process. 

I  shall  show,  then,  that  the  old  maxim  just  mentioned  in  true, 
when  applied  to  the  case  in  our  own  islands,  first,  by  establishing 
the  fact  that  free,  men,  people  of  colour,  in  the  East  Indies,  are 
employed  in  precisely  the  same  concerns  (the  cultivation  of  the  cane 
and  the  making  of  sugar)  as  the  slaves  in  the  West^  and  that  they 
are  employed  at  a  cheaper  rate.     The  testimony  of  Henry  Botham, 
Esq.  will  be  quite  sufficient  for  this  point.     That  gentleman  resi* 
ded  for  some  time  in  the  Ea>^t  Indies,  where  he  became  acquainted 
with  the  business  of  a  sugar  estate.     In  the  year  1770  he  quitted 
the  East  for  the  West.     His  object  was  to  settle  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  world,  if  it  should  be  found  desirable  so  to  do.     For  this 
purpose  he  Visited  all  the  West  Indian  islands,  both  English   and 
French,  in  about  two  years.     He  became  during  this  time  a  planter, 
though  lie  did  not  continue  long  in  this  situation  ;  and  he  superin- 
tended also   Messrs.   Bosanquets'  and  J.  Fatio's  sugar- plantation 
in  their  partners'  absence.     Finding  at  length  the  unprofitable  way 
in  which  the  West   Indian  planters  conducted  their  concerns,  he 
returned  to  the  East  Indies  in  1776,  and  established  sugar-works 


*  It  is  much  to  be  feared  that  this  beautiful  order  of  things  was  broken  up 
after  Mr.  Steele's  death  by  his  successprs,  either  through  their  own  prejudices, 
or  their  unwillingness  or  inability  to  stand  against  the  scoffs  and  prejudices  of 
others.  It  may  be  happy,  however,  for  thousands  now  in  slavery,  that  Mr. 
Steele  lived  to  accomplish  his  plan.  The  constituent  parts  and  result  of  it 
being  known,  a  fine  example  is  shown  to  those  who  may  be  desirous  of  trying 
emancipation. 
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at  Bcncooied.on  his  own  account.  B«ing  in  Londaa  in  th«  year 
17^S)>  when  a  committee  6f  privy  coiincil  was  sitting. to  examine 
into  the  question  of  the  slave  trade,  he  delivered  a  paper  to  the 
board  on  the  mode  of  cultivating  a  sugar  plantation  in  the  Ea^t  In- 
dies ;  and  this  paper  being  thought  of  great  importance,  he  was 
summoned  afterwards  in  1791  by  a  committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  was  examined, personally  upon  it. 

It  is  very  remarkable  that  the  very  first  sentence  in  this  paper 
announced  the  fact  at  once,  that  *''  sugar,  better  and  cheaper  than 
that  in  the  West  Indian  is! anas,  was  produce^/  by  freemen/' 

Mr.  Botham  then  explained  the  simple  process  of  making  sugar 
in  the  East.  "  A  proprietor,  generally  a  Dutchman,  used  to  let 
his  estate,  say  300  acres  or  more;  with  proper  buildings  upon  it, 
to  a  Chinese,  who  lived  upon  it  and  superintended  it,  and  who  re- 
let it  to  free  men  in  parcels  of  50  or  60  acres,  on  condition  that  they 
should  plant  it  in  canes  for  so  much  for  every  pecul,  1331bs.,  of 
sugar  produced.  This  superintendant  hired  people  from  the  ad- 
jacent villages  to  take  off  his  crop.  One  lot  of  task-men  with  their 
carts  and  buffi loes  cut  the  canes,  carried  thcui  to  the  mill,  and 
ground  them.  A  second  set  boiled  them,  and  a  third  clayed  and 
basketed  them  for  market  at  bo  much  per  pecul.  Thus  the  renter 
knew  with  certainty  what  every  pecul  would  cost  him,  and  he  in- 
curred no  unnecessary  expense;  for,  when  the  crop  was  over,  the 
task-men  returned  home.  By  dividing  the  labour  in  this  manner, 
it  was  better  and  cheaper  done." 

Mr.  Botham  detailed  next  the  improved  method  of  making  sugar 
in  Batavia,  which  we  have  not  room  to  insert  here.  We  may  just 
state,  however,  that  the  persons  concerned  in  it  never  made  spirits 
on  the  sugar  estates.  The  molasses  and  skimmings  were  sent  for 
sale  to  Batavia,  where  one  distiller]^  might  buy  the  produce  of  a 
himdrcd  estates.  Here,  again,  was  a  vast  saving,  says  Mr.  Botham, 
**  there  was  not,  as  in  the  West  Indies,  a  distillery  for  each 
estate^" 

He  then  proceeded  to  make  a  comparison  between  the  agricul- 
tural system  of  the  two  countries.  '^  The  cane  was  cultivated  to 
the  utmost  perfection  in  Batavia,  whereas  the  culture  of  it  in  the 
West  Indies  was  but  in  its  infancy.  The  hoe  was  scarcely  used  in 
the  East,  whereas  it  was  almost  the  sole  implement  in  the  West. 
The  plough  was  used  instead  of  it  in  the  East^  as  far  as  it  could  be 
done.  Young  canes  there  were  kept  also  often  ploughed  as  a  weed- 
ing, and  the  hoe  was  kept  to  weed  round  the  plant  when  very 
young ;  but  of  this  there  was  little  need,  if  the  land  had  been  suffi- 
ciently ploughed.  When  the  cane  was  ready  to  be  earthed  up,  it 
was  done  by  a  sort  of  shovel  made  for  the  purpose.  Two  persons 
with  this  instrument  would  earth  up  more  canes  in  a  diy  than  (en 
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Negroes  with  hoes.  The  cnne-rooU  were  alto  ploughed  up  ia  the 
East,  whereas  they  were  dug  up  with  the  severest  exertion  in  the 
West.  Many  alterations/'  says  Mr.  Botham,  <<  are  to  be  made, 
and  expenses  and  human  labour  iessenecl  in  the  West.  Havimg 
experienced  the  difference  of  labourers  for  profit  and  labourers  from 
forcey  I  can  asserc,  that  the  savings  by  thefortner  are  very  consider^ 
able." 

He  then  pointed  out  other  defects  iii  the  West  Indian  manage- 
ment, and  their  remedies.  "  I  am  of  opinion,"  says  he,  **  that  the 
West  Indian  planter  should  for  his  own  interest  give  more  labour 
to  beast  and  less  to  man.  A  larger  portion  of  his  estate  ought  to 
be  in  pasture.  When  practicable,  canes  should  be  carried  to  the 
mill,  and  cane-tops  and  grass  to  the  stock,  in  waggons.  The  cus- 
tom of  making  a  hard- worked  Negro  get  a  bundle  of  grass  twice 
a  day  should  be  abolished,  and  in  short  a  total  change  take  place  m 
the  miserable  management  in  our  IVest  Indian  Islands.  By  these 
means  following  as  near  as  possible  the  East  Indian  mode,  and  con- 
solidating the  distilleries,  I  do  suppose  our  sugar-islands  might  be 
better  worked  than  they  now  are  by  tivo^ thirds  or  indeed  one^half 
of  the  present  force.  Let  it  bo  considered  how  much  labour  is  lost 
by  the  persons  overseeing  the  forced  lalonrery  which  is  saved  when 
he  works  /or  his  own  profit.  I  have  stated  with  the  strictest  vera- 
city a  plain  matter  of  fact,  that  sugar-estates  can  be  worked  cheaper 
byfrffe  men  than  by  slaves*  " 

I  shall  now  show,  that  tiie  old  maxim,  which  has  been  men- 
tioned, is  true,  wiicn  applied  to  the  case  of  our  West  Indian  island.% 
by  establishing  a  fact  of  a  very  different  kind,  viz.  that  the  slaves  in 
the  West  Indies  do  much  more  work  in  a  given  time  when  ihey 
work  for  themselves^  than  when  they  work  for  their  masters.  But 
how,  it  will  be  said,  do  you  prove,  by  establishing  this  fact,  that  it 
would  be  cheaper  for  our  planters  to  employ  free  men  than  slaves? 
I  answer,  that,  while  the  slaifes  are  working  for  themselves^  they  are 
to  be  considered,  indeed  that  they  are,  bond  fidcyfree  laiottrersm  In 
the  first  place,  they  have  no  driver  with  them  on  these  occasions; 
and,  in  the  second  place,  having  all  their  earnings  io  themselves, 
they  have  that  Stimulus  within  them  to  excite  industry  which  be- 
longs peculiarly  to  free  men.  What  is  it,  I  ask,  which  gives  birth 
to  industry  in  any  part  of  the  world,  seeing  that  labour  is  not  agree- 
able to  man,  but  the  stimulus  arising  from  the  hope  of  gain  ? 
What  makes  an  English  labourer  do  more  work  in  the  day  than  a 

^^^— * • Mill  ■  ^  ■ —'^^^^^^ 

*  Mr.  Botbain*8  account  is  confirmed  incontrovertibly  by  the  fact,  that  sngsr 
made  in  the  East  Indies  can  be  brought  to  England  (though  it  has  three  tiHts 
the  distance  ta  come,  and  of  course  three  times  the  freight  to  pay),  and  yet  be 
afforded  to  the  connumer  oit  as  cheap  a  rate  as  any  that  can  bebrouofat  thither 
from  the  West. 
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•Ittff^  but  the  ttiinulwi  arising  from  the  kiKmledge  that  vritst  he 
earns  is/br  khnself&nd  noi  for  another  ?  What^  i^Kit  makes  an 
English  labourer  do  much  more  work  by  the  piece  than  ty  the  day^ 
but  the  stimulus  arising  from  the  knowledge  that  he  may  gain 
more  by  the  former  than  by  the  latter  mode  of  work  ?  Just  so  it 
the  West  Indian  slave  situated,  when  he  is  working  for  himself^ 
that  is,  when  he  knows  that  what  he  earns  is  for  his  ovm  use.  He 
has  then  the  stimulus  of  a  free  man,  and  he  is,  therefore,  during 
such  work  (though  unhaf>pily  nO  longer)  really,  and  in  effect,  and 
to  all  intents  and  purposes,  as  much  hfree  lalotirer  as  any  person 
in  any  part  of  the  globe.  But  if  he  be  a  free  man,  wliile  he  is 
working  for  himself,  and  if  in  that  capacity  he  does  twice  or  thrice 
more  work  than  when  he  works  for  his  master,  it  follows,  that  it 
would  be  cheaper  for  his  master  to  employ  him  as  a  free  labourer, 
or  chat  the  labour  of  free  men  in  the  West  Indies  would  be  cheaper 
than  the  labour  of  slaves. 

That  West  Indian  slaves,  when  they  work  for  themselves,  do 
much  more  in  a  given  time  than  when  they  work  for  their  masters, 
is  a  fact  so  notorious  in  the  West  Indies,  that  no  one  who  has 
been  there  would  deny  it.  Look  at  Long's  History  of  Jamaica; 
The  Privy  Council  Report,  Gaisford's  Essay  on  the  good  Effects 
of  the  Abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade,  and  other  books.  Let  us  hear 
also  what  Dr.  Dickson,  the  editor  of  Mr.  Steele,  and  who  resided 
so  many  years  in  Barbadoes,  says  on  the  subject;  for  what  he  says 
is  so  admirably  expressed  that  I  cannot  help  quoting  it :  '^  The 
planters,*'  says  he,  ^'  do  not  take  the  right  way  to  make  human  be- 
ings put  forth  their  strength.  They  apply  main  force  where  they 
should  apply  moral  motives,  «nd  punishments  alone  where  rewards 
should  be  judiciously  intermixed.  They  first  beslave  their  poor 
people  with  their  cursed  whip,  and  then  stand  and  wonder  at  the 
tremour  of  their  nerves,  and  the  laxity  of  their  muscles.  And  yet^ 
strange  to  tell,  those  very  men  affirm,  and  affirm  truly ^  that  a  slave 
will  do  more  work  for  himself  in  an  afternoon  than  he  can  be  made 
to  do  for  his  owner  pi  a  whole  day  or  more ! "  And  did  not  th€ 
whole  Assembly  of  Grenada,  in  the  evidence  they  transmitted  to 
the  Privy  Council,  as  we  collect  from  the  famous  speech  of  Mr. 
Pitt  on  the  Slave  Trade  in  1791,  affirm  the  same  thing?  '^  He 
(Mr.  Pitt)  would  show,"  he  said,  ''  the  futility  of  the  argument  of 
his  honourable  friend.  His  honourable  friend  had  himself  admit* 
ted,  that  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  colonies  to  correct  the  variotrt 
abuses  by  which  the  Negro  population  was  restrained.  But  they 
could  not  do  this  without  itnproving  the  condition  of  their  slaws, 
without  making  them  approximate  towards  the  rank  of  citizenSf 
without  giving  them  some  little  interest  in  their  labour,  which  would 
occasion  them  to  work  with  the  energy  of  men^     But  now  the  As-> 
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scmbly  of  Grenada  h&il  themselves  stated,  that,  though  the  Negroes 
were  allotted  the  afternoon  of  only  one  day  inevery  wetkj  ihey  would 
do  as  much  work  in  that  afternoon  tvlien  employed  for  their  oum 
benefit^  as  in  the  whole  day  when  employed  in  ihefr  masters*  service. 
Now  after  this  confession  the  House  might  burn  all  his  caicuiatious 
relative  to  the  Negro  population ;  for  if  this  population  had  uot 
quite  reached  the  de!»irable  state  which  he  had  pointed  out,  this 
confession  had  proved  that  further  supplies  were  not  wanted.  A 
Negro,  if  he  worktidfor  himself  y  could  do  double  work.  By  an  im- 
provement then,  in  the  mode  of  labour,  the  work  in  the  islands 
could  lie  doubled.  But  if  so,  what  would  become  of  the  argument 
of  his  honourable  friend  r  for  then  only  half  the  number  of  the 
present  labourers  were  necessary." 

But  the  fact,  that  the  slaves  in  the  West  Indies  do  much  more 
work  for  themselves  in  u  given  time  than  when  they  work  for  their 
masters,  mav  be  cstablisiicd  alirost  arithmeticallv.  if  we  will  take 
the  trouble  uf  calculating  from  authentic  documents  which  present 
themselves  on  the  subject.  It  is  surprising,  when  we  look  into 
the  evidence  examined  by  the  House  of  Oommons  on  the  subject 
of  the  Slave  Trade,  to  find  how  little  a  West  Indian  slave  r^iy 
does  when  he  works  for  his  master ;  and  this  is  confessed  equally 
by  the  witnesses  on  both  sides  of  the  question.  One  of  them 
(Mr.  Francklyn)  says,  that  a  labouring  man  could  not  get  his  bread 
in  Europe  if  he  worked  no  harder  than  a  Negro.  Another  (Mr. 
Tobin),  that  no  Negro  works  like  a  day-^labourer  in  England. 
Another  (Sir  John  Dalling),  that  the  general  work  of  Negroes  is 
not  to  be  called  labour.  A  fourth  (Dr.  Jackson),  that  an  English 
labourer  does  three  times  as  much  work  as  a  Negro  in  the  West 
Indi<?s.  Now  how  are  these  expressions  to  be  reconciled  with 
the  common  notions  in  England  of  Negro  lalxHir  ?  for  "  to  work 
like  a  Negro"  is  a  common  phrase,  which  is  understood  to  con* 
vey  the  meaning,  that  the  labour  of  the  Negroes  is  the  most  severe 
and  intolerable  that  is  known.  One  of  the  witnesses,  howcrer^ 
just  mentioned  explains  the  matter.  "  The  hardship,"  says  he^ 
*^  of  Negro  field-labour  is  more  in  the  mode  than  in  the  quantity 
done.  The  slave,  seeing  no  end  of  his  labour,  stands  over  the 
work,  and  only  throws  the  hoe  to  avoid  the  lash.  He  appears  Co 
work,  without  actually  working."  The  truth  is,  that  a  Negro, 
having  no  interest  in  his  work  while  working  for  his  master,  wOl 
work  only  while  the  whip  is  upon  him.  I  can  no  where  makeooC 
the  clear  net  annual  earnings  of  a  field  Negro  on  a  sugar  plantar 
tion  to  come  up  to  8/.  sterling.  Now  what  does  he  earn  in  tha 
course  of  a  year  when  he  is  working  for  himself  ?  I  dare  not  repot 
what  some  of  the  witnesses  for  the  planters  stated  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  when  rcpiesenting  the  enviable  condition  of  the  slaves 
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in  the  West  ladies  ;  for  this  would  be^  to  mike  him  earn  mote  for 
himself  in  one  day  than  for  his  master  in  a  week.    Let  us  take  then 
tbJ  lowest  sum  mentioned  in  the  Book  of  Evidence.     l*h]s  is  stated 
to  he  lid.  sterling  per  week;  and  14 J.  sterling  per  week  would 
make  3/.  sterling  per  year.     But  how  many  days  in  the  week  dots 
he  work  when  he  makes  such  annual  earnings  ?     The  most  time^ 
which  any  of  the  witnesses  gives  to  a  field-slave  for  his  own  private 
concerns^  is  every  Sundav,  and  also  every  Saturday  afternoon  in  the 
week,  besides  three  holidays  in  the  year.     But  this  is  far  from  being 
the  general  account.     Many  of  them  say  that  he  has  only  Sunday 
to  himself ;  and  others,  that  even  Sunday  is  occasionally  trespassed 
upon  by  his  master.     It  appears,  also,  that  even  where  the  after- 
noon is  given  him^  it  is  only  out  of  crop* time.     Now  let  us  take 
into  the  account  the  time  lost  by  slaves  in  going  backwards  and  for- 
wards to  their  provision-grounds ;  for  though  some  of  these  are  de- 
scribed as  being  only  a  stone's  throw  from  their  huts,  others  are  de- 
scribed as  being  one,  and  two,  and  three,  and  even  four  miles  off; 
and  let  us  take  into  thcaccount^  also,  that  Sunday  is,  by  the  con- 
fession of  all,  the  Negro  market  day,  on  which  alone  they  can 
dispose  of  their  own  produce,  and  that  the  market  itself  may  be 
from  one  to  ten  or  fifteen  miles  flrom  their  homes,  and  that  they 
who  go  there  cannot  be  working  in  their  gardens  at  the  saoae  time;, 
and  we  shall  find  that  there  cannot  be  on  an  average  more  than  a 
elear  three  quarters  of  a  day  in  the  week,  which  they  can  call  their 
own,  ^nd  in  which  they  can  work  fpr  themselves.     But  call  it  a 
whole  .day,  if  you  please,  and  you  will  find  that  the  slave  does  for 
himself  in  this  one  day  more  tlian  a  third  of  what  he  does  for  his 
master  in  six ;  or  that  he  works  more  than  three  limes  harder  when 
he  works  for  himself  than  when  he  works  for  his  master. 

I  have  now  shown,  first  by  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Botham,  and 
secondly  by  the  fact  of  Negroes  earning  more  in  a  given  time  when 
they  work  in  their  own  gardens,  than  when  they  work  in  their 
master's  service,  that  the  old  maxim  "  of  its  being  cheaper  to  em^ 
ploy  free  men  than  slaves"  h  true,  when  applied  to  the  operatiom 
and  demands  of.  West  Indian  agriculture.  But  if  it  be  cheaper  to 
employ  firee  men  than  slaves  in  the  West  Indies,  then  they,  who 
should  emancipate  their  Nec^roes  there,  would  promote  their  inter*' 
est  hy  so  doing.  *^  But  hold  1"  says  an  objector,  **  we  allow  that 
their  successors  would l>e  benefited,  but  not  the  emancipators  them^ 
selves.  These  would  have  a  great  sacrifice  to  make.  Their  slaves 
are  worth  so  nuich  money  at  this  moment ;  but  they  would  lose  all 
this  value,  if  they  were;  to  set  them  free.  I  reply,  and  indeed 
I  have  all  along  affirmed,  that  it  is  not  proposed  to  emancipate 
the  slaves  at  once,  but  to  prepare  them  for  emancipation  in  a  course 
of  years.     Mr.  Steele  did  not  make  his  slaves  entirely  free.    They 
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were  cnpyhold-Lond  slaves.    They  were  still  his  properly :  and  they 
would,  if  he  had  lived,  have  continued  so  for  many  yean.     They 
therefore,  who  should  emancipate,  would  lose  nothing  of  the  value 
of  their  slaves,  so  long  as  they  brought  them  only  to  the  door  of 
liberty,  but  did  not  allow  them  to  pass  through  it.     But  suppose 
they  were  to  allow  them  to  pass  through  it  and  thus  admit  them  to 
freedom,  they  would  lose  nothing  by  so  doing  ;  for  they  would  not 
admit  them  to  freedom  till  after  a  certain  period  of  years,  dwrbtg 
which  I  contend  that  the  value  of  every  individual  siaue  would 
have  been  reimbursed  to  them  from  the  increased  income  qfiheir 
estates.     Mr.  Steele,  as  we  have  seen,  more  than  tripled  the  value 
of  his  income  during  his  experiment :  I  believe  that  he  more  than 
quadrupled  it ;  for  he  savs,  thjt  he  more  than  tripled  it,  besides  in- 
creasing his  stock,  and  laying  out  large  sums  annually  in  adding 
necessary  works,  and  in  repairs  of  the  damage  by  the  great  hurru 
cane.     Suppose  then  a  West  India  estate  to  yield  at  this  moment 
a  net  income  of  500/.  per  annum,  this  income  would  be  increased, 
according  to  Mr.  Steele's  experience,  to  somewhere  about  1700/. 
per  annun).     Would  not,  then,   the  surplus  beyond  the  original 
500/.,  viz.  1200/.  per  annum,  be  sufficient  to  reimburse  the  pro- 
prietor in  a  few  years  for  the  value  of  every  slave  which  he  had 
when  he  began  his  plan  of  emancipation  ?     But  he  would  be  reim* 
bursed  again,  that  is,  (twice  over  on  the  whole  for  every  individoal 
slave,)  from  a  new  source,  viz.  the  improved  value  of  his  land. 
It  is  a  fact  well  known  in  the  United  States,  that  a  certain  quantity 
of  land,  or  farm,  in  full  cultivation  by  free  men,  will  fetch  twice 
more   money  than  the  same  quantity  of  land,  similarly  circnm- 
stanced,  in  full  cultivation  by  slaves.     Let  us  suppose,  then,  that 
the  slaves  at  present  on  any  West  Indian  plantation  are  worth 
about  as  much  as  the  land  with  the  buildings  upon  it,  to  iriiich 
they  are  attached,  and  that  the  land  with  the  buildings  upon  it 
would  rise  to  double  its  former  value  when  cultivated  by  free  men ; 
it  foUoM's  that  the  land  and   buildings  alone  would  be  worth  as 
much  then,  that  is,  when  worked  by  free  labourers,  as  the  land, 
buildings,  and  slaves  together  are  worth  at  the  present  time. 

I  have  now,  I  think,  pretty  well  canvassed  the  subject,  and  I 
shall  therefore  hasten  to  a  conclusion.  And  first,  I  adL  the  West 
Indians,  whether  they  think  that  they  will  be  allowed  to  carry  on 
their  present  cruel  system,  the  arbitrary  use  of  the  whip  and  the 
chain,  and  the  brutal  debasement  of  their  fellow  creatures, /br€twr. 
1  say.  No ;  I  entertain  better  hopes  of  the  humanit}'  and  justice  of 
the  British  people.  I  am  sure  that  they  will  interfere,  aiid  that 
when  they  once  take  up  the  cause,  they  will  never  abandon  it  till 
ihey  have  obtained  their  object.  And  what  is  it,  after  all,  that  I 
tiave  been  proposing  in  the  course  of  the  preceding  pages  ?     Two 
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ihiqg»  only,  vis.  that  the  laws  relattng  to  the  alayetmay  be  revised 
by  the  British  Parliament,  so  that  they  may  i  be  made  (as  it  was 
always  intended)  to  accord  with,  and  not  to  be  repugnant  to,  the 
principles  of  the  British  ConstUutioHy  and  that,  when  such  ar  eli- 
sion shall  have  taken  place,  the  slaves  may  be  put  into  a  state  of 
preparation  for  emancipation;  and  for  such  an  emancipation  ai 
may  be  shown  to  be  compatible  with  the  joint  interests  of  the 
n^aster  and  the  slave.  Is  there  any  thing  unreasonable  in  this  pro- 
position ?  Is  it  unreasonable  to  desire  that  those  laws  should  be 
repealed,  which  are  contrary  to  the  laws  of  God;  or  that  the  Afri* 
.  cans  and  their  descendants,  who  have  the  shape,  image,  intel* 
lect,  feelings,  and  affections  of  men,  should  be  treated  as  human 
beings  ?      .:,:*.. 

The  measnre  then,  which  I  Have  been  proposing,  is  not  tmrea- 
sonalle;  and  I  am  confident  \iw6uldnot  be  injurious  to  the  inter* 
ests  of  the  West  Indians  themselves.  ■  These  are  at  pr^ent^  it  is 
said,  in  great  distress ;  and  so  they  have  been  for  yearrs  ;  and  so 
they  will  still  be^  (and  moreover  they  will  be  getting  worse  and 
worse)  so  long  as  they  continue  slavery.  •  How  can  such  a  wicked^ 
such  an  ill-framed  system  succeed  ?     Has  hot  the  Almighty  in  his 
moral  government  of  the  world  stamped  a  character  upon  human 
actions,  and  given  such  a  turn  to  their  operations,  that  the  balance 
should  be  ultimately  in  favour  of  virtue  ?     Has  he  not  taken  from 
those,  who  act  wickedly,  the  power  of  discerning  the  right  path  ? 
or.  has  he  not  so  confounded  their  faculties,  that  they  are  for  ever 
frustrating  their  own  schemes  ?     It  is  only  to  know  the  practice  of 
bur  planters  to  be  assured,  that  it  will  bring  on  difficulty  after 
difficulty,  and  loss  after  loss,  till  it  will  end  in  ruin.     If  a  man  were 
to  sit  down  and  to  try  to  invent  a  ruinous  system  of  agriculture, 
could  he  devise  pne  more  to  his  mind  than  that  which  they  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  using  ?     Let  us  look  at  some  of  the  more  strik- 
ing parts  of  this  system.     The  first  that  stares  us-  in  the  face,  is 
the  unnatural  and  destructive  practice  of  forced  labour.      Here 
we  see  men  working  without  any  rational  stimulus  to  elicit  their 
exertions,    and  therefore  they  must  be  followed  by  drivers  with 
whips  in  their  hands.     Well  might  it  be  said  by  Mr.  Botham  to 
the  Committees  of  Privy-council  and  House  of  Colhmons,  ^^  Let 
it  be  considered,  how  much  labour .  is  lost  by  the  persons  over- 
seeing the  forced  labourer,  which  is  saved  when  he  works  for  his 
own  profit  i "  and,  notwithstanding  all  the  vigilance  and  whipping 
of  these  drivers,  I  have  proved  that  the  slaves  do  more  for  them- 
selves in  an  afternoon,  than  in  a  whole  day  when  they  work  for 
-^  their  masters.     It  was  doubtless  the^conviction  ihsLt  forced  labour 
was  unprofitable,  as  well  as  that  there  would  be  less  of  human 
suffering,  which  made  Mr.  Steele  take  away  the  whips  -  from  his 
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tobgrable  hardtbip  upon  Aatt  who  have  to  ptrlbnn  it^  as  tn  im* 
provideot  waste  of  strength  and  time.  Why  are  not  horses,  or 
nulesj  or  oxen,  and  carts  or  other  vehides  of  convenience,  nscd 
oftener  on  such  occasions  ?  I  may  notice  also  that  cruel  and  most 
disadvantageous  mode  of  employment  of  making  Nqroes  oolleet 
grass  for  the  cattle,  by  picking  it  by  the  hand  bmde  by  blade.  Am 
no  artificial  grasses  to  be  found  in  our  islands,  and  is  the  existence, 
of  the  scythe  unknown  there?  But  it  is  of  no  use  to  dwell  longer 
upon  this  subject.  The  whole  system  is  a  ruinous  one  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end.  And  firom  whence  does  .such  a  system  arise  ? 
It  has  its  origin  in  slavery  alone.  It  is  practised  no  where  but  in 
the  land  of  ignorance  and  slavery.  Slavery  indeed,  or  rather  the 
despotism  which  supports  slavery,  has  no  compassion,  and  it  is 
one  of  its  characteristics  never  to  think  of  sparing  the  sinews  of  the 
wretched  creature  called  a  slave.  Hence  it  is  slow  to  adopt  helps, 
with  which  a  beneficent  Providence  has  furnished  us,  by  ffiving 
to  man  an  inventive  faculty  for  easing  his  burthens,  or  by  submit- 
ting the  beasts  of  the  field  to  his  dominion  and  his  use,  and  it  flies 
to  expedients  which  are  contrary  to  nature  and  reason.  How 
then  can  such  a  system  ever  answer  ?  Were  an  English  farmer 
to  have  recourse  to  such  a  system,  he  would  not  be  able  to  pay  his 
rent  for  a  single  year.  If  the  planters  then  are  in  distress,  it  is 
their  ownfavdt.  They  may,  however,  thank  the  abolitionists  that 
they  are  not  worse  off  than  they  are  at  present.  The  abolition  of 
the  slave  trade,  by  cutting  off  the  purchase  of  new  slaves,  has  cut 
off  one  cause  of  their  ruin  *  ;  and  it  is  only  the  abolition  of  slavery 
which  can  yet  save  them.  Had  the  planters,  when  the  slave  tra<u| 
was  abolished,  taken  immediate  measure^  to  meet  the  change;,  bad 
they  then  revised  their  laws  and  substituted  better;  had  they  then 
put  their  slaves  into  a  state  of  preparation  for  emancipation,-^in 
what  a  much  more  desirable  situation  would  they  haye  been  at  this 
moment  1  In  fact,  nothing  can  save  them,  but  the  abolition  of  slavery 
on  a  wise  and  prudent  pum,  ,  Take  away  firom  the  planters  the  use 
aud  practice  of  slavery,  and  the  hour  of  their  prosperity  would  be 
begun.  Can  we  doubt  that  Providence  would  then  bless  their 
endeavours,  and  that  deliverance  from  their  difficulties  would  Ml 
their  portion  in  the  end  ? 

It  has  appeared^  I  hope,  by  this  time,  that  what  1  have  been 
proposing  it  not  unreasonable,  and  that  so  far  from  being  injurious 
to  the  interests  of  the  planters,  it  would  be  highly  advantageous  to 
them.  I  shall  now  show,  that  I  do  not  ask  for  the  introduction 
of  a  more  humane  system  into  our  Colonies  a/  a  time  when  it 

*  Dickson's  Mitigation  of  SUvefy^  p.  213,  where  it  is  proved  that  bought 
slaves  never  refund  their  parcbase4aonty  to  their  ownen. 
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but  ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred  Negroes  in  St  Domingo 
are  aware' that  they  cannot  obtain  nece88arie9  without  work.  They 
know  that  it  is  their  duty  to  work,  and  they  are  even  desirous  of 
working;  but  the  remembrance  of  their  cruel  sufferings  in  the 
time  of  slavery  renders  them  suspicious."  We  may  conclude^ 
then,  that  if  a  cruel  discipline  was  not  necessary  in  the  years  1790 
and  1794,  to  which  these,  gentlemen  allude,  when  there  must  have 
been  many  thousands  of  newly  imported  Africans  both  in  St.  Do- 
mingo and  in  the  English  Colonies,  it  cannot  be  necessary  now, 
when  there  have  been  no  importations  into  the  latter  for  fifteen 
years.  There  can  be  no  excuse,  then,  for  the  English  planters 
for  not  altering  their  system,  and  this  immediately^  It  id,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  great  reproach  to  thfem,  -coxisiderin'g  the  quality  and 
character  of  their  slaves,  that  they  should  not  of'  themselves  have 
come  forward  on  the  subject  before  this  time. 

Seeing  then  that  nothing  has  been  done  where  it  ought,  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  abolitionists  to  resume  their  labours.  If  through  the 
medium  of  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  they  have  not  accom^ 
plished,  as  they  expected,  the  whole  of  their  object,  they  have  no 
alternative  but  to  resort  Co  other  measures,  or  to  attempt  by  const! • 
tUtional  means,  under  that  Legislature  which  has  already  sane* 
tioned'  their  efforts,  the  mitigation  of  the  cruel  treatment  of  the 
Negroes,,  with  the  ultimate  view  of  Extinguishing,  in  due  time  and 
in  a  suitable  manner,  slavery  itself.  Nor  ought  any  time  to  be 
lost  in  making  such  an  attempt ;  for  it  is  a  melancholy  fact,  that 
there  is  a  decrease  of  the  slave  population  in'  our  islands  at  the 
present  moment*  What  other  proof  heed  we  require  of  the  se- 
verity of  the  slavery  there,  and  of  the  necessity  of  its  mitigation  f 
Severe  punishments,  want  of  sufficient  food^  labour  extracted  by 
the  whip,  and  a  system  of  prostitution,  conspire,  almost  as  n^uch 
as  ever,  to  make  inroads  upon  the  constitutions  of  the  slaves,  and 
to  prevent  their  increase.  And  let  it  be  remembered  here,  that 
any  former  defect  of  this  .  kind  was  supplied  by  importations ; 
but  that  importations  are  now  unlawful.  Unless,  therefore,  the 
abolitionists  interfere,  and  tl^at  soon,  our  West  Indian  planters 
may  come  to  Parliament  and  say,  **  We  have  now  tried  your  ex- 
periment. It  has'  not  answered*  You  must  therefore  give  ui 
leave  to  go  again  to  the  coast  of  Africa  for  slaves.?'  There  is 
also  another  con^deration  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  aboli- 
tionists, viz.  that  a  pui{ltc  attempt  made  in  England  to  procure  the 
abolition  of  slavery  v/ciooIMl  very: much  promote  their  original  ob- 
ject, the  .'cause  of  the  abolition  of :  the  slave  trade;  for  foreign 
courts  iiave  greatly  doubted  .'our  sincerity  as  to  the  latter  measure^ 
and  have  therefore  been  .very  .backward  in  giving  us  their  assist- 
ance in  it.  .  If  Englp^id,  say  they,  abolished '  the  slave  trade^oiff 
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moral  molivts,  how  happens  it  Ihai  she  continues  slavery  P  Bui 
if  this  public  attempt  were  to  !)iicceed,  then  the  abolitionists  wovM 
itee  their  wishes  in  a  direct  train  for  completion :  for  if  slavery  were 
to  fall  in  the  British  islands,  this  evenf  would  occasion  death  in  a 
given  time,  and  without  striking  any  further  blow,  to  the  execrable 
trade  in  every  part  of  the  world ;  because  those  foreigners,  who 
should  continue  slavery,  no  longer  abia  to  compete  in  the  markets 
with  those  who  should  employ  free  men>  roust  abandon  the  dave 
trade  altogether. 

Bet  here  perhaps  the  planters  will  say,  ^^  What  right  have  ^he 
people  of  England  to  interfere  with  our  property ^  which  woidd  be 
the  case  if  they  were  to  attempt  to  abolish  slavery  ?  "  The  people 
of  England  might  reply,  that  they  have  as  good  a  right  as  you, 
the  planters,  have  to  interfere  with  that  most  precieus  of  all  pro- 
perty, the  liberty  of  your  slaves^  seeing  that  you  hold  them  by  no 
right  that  is  not  opposed  to  nature^  reason^  justice j  ami  religum. 
Toe  people  of  England  have  no  d^ire  to  interfere  with  yoor  pro* 
petty,  but  with  your  oppression.  It  is  probable  that  your  pro- 
perty would  be  improved  by  the  change.  But,  to  examine  this 
right  more  minutely,  I  contend,  first,  that  they  have  always  a 
right  to  interfere,  in  behalf  of  humanity  and  justice  wherever  their 
appeals  can  be  heard,  I  contend,  secondly,  that  they  have  a 
more  immediate  right  to  interfere  in  the  present  case,  becauw 
the  oppressed  persons  in  question,  living  in  the  British  dominioDi 
and  under  the  British  Government,  are  thttr  fellow  subjects.  I 
oontend  again,  that  they  have  this  right  upon  the  grcnmd  that 
they  are  giving  you,  the  West  Indians,  a  monopoly  for  their  siigar, 
by  buying  it  from  you  exclusively  at  a  much  dearer  rate  than  they 
can  gel  tt  from  other  quarters.  Surely  they  have  a  right  to  say 
to  you,  as  customers  for  your  produce.  Change  your  system  and 
we  will  conti#iue  to  deal  with  you ;  hut  if  you  wili  not  change  it, 
we  will  buy  our  sugar  elsewhere,  or  we  will  not  bvnr  sugar  at  all. 
The  East  Indian  market  is  open  to  us,  and  we  prefer  sugar  that 
is  not  stained  with  blood.  Nay,  we  will  petition  Parliament  to 
take  off  the  surplus  duty  with  which  East  Indian  sogar  is  loaded 
on  your  account.  What  superior  claims  have  you  either  upon  Par- 
liament or  upon  us,  that  you  should  have  the  preference  ?  As  to  the 
East  Indians,  they  are  as  much  the  subjects  of  the  British  empire 
as  jrourselves.  As  to  the  East  India  Company,  they  support  all 
their  establishments,  both  civil  and  militar}',  at  their  own  expense. 
They  come  to  our  Treasury  for  nothing ;  while  jrou,  with  naval 
stations,  and  an  extraordinary  military  force  maintained  for  no  other 
purpose  than  to  keep  in  awe  an  injured  population,  and  with  heafy 
iMNinties  on  the  exportation  of  your  sugar,  put  us  to  such  an  ex- 
pense as  makes  us  doubt  whether  your  trade  is  worth  having  oa  its 
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present  terms.  They,  the  East  India  Company,  again,  have  been 
a  blessing  to  the  Natives  with  whom  they  have  been  concerned. 
They  distribute  an  equal  system  of  law  and  justice  to  all,  without 
respect  of  persons.  They  dispel  the  clouds  of  ignorance,  super- 
stition, and  idolatr}',  and  carry  with  them  civilization  and  liberty 
whenever  they  go.  You,  on  the  other  hand,  have  no  code  of  jus- 
tice but  for  yourselves.  You  deny  it  to  those  who  cannot  help  them' 
selves.  You  hinder  liberty  by  your  cruel  restrictions  on  manumis- 
sion ;  and  dreading  the  inlet  of  light,  you  study  to  perpetuate  igno^ 
ranee  and  barbarism.  Which  then  of  the  two  competitors  has 
the  claim  to  preference  by  an  English  Parliament  and  an  English 
People  ?  It  may  probably  soon  become  a  question  with  the  latter^ 
whether  they  will  consent  to  pay  a  million  annually  more  for  West 
India  sugar  than  for  other  of  like  quality,  or,  which  is  the  same 
thing,  whether  they  will  allow  themselves  to  be  taxed  annually  to 
the  amount  of  a  million  sterling  to  support  West  Indian  slavery  I ! 
I  shall  now  conclude  by  saying,  that  I  leave  it,  and  that  I  re- 
commend it,  to  others  to  add  to  the  light  which  I  have  endeavoured 
to  furnish  on  this  subject,  by  collecting  new  facts  relative  to  Eman- 
cipation and  the  result  of  it  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  as  well  as 
relative  to  the  superiority  of  free  over  servile  labour,  in  order  that 
the  West  Indians  may  be  convinced,  if  possible,  that  tliey  would 
be  benefited  by  the  change  of  system  which  I  propose.  They 
must  already  know,  both  by  past  and  present  experience,  that  the 
ways  of  (Unrighteousness  are  not  profitable.  Let  them  not  doubt, 
since  the  Almighty  has  decreed  the  balance  in  favour  of  virtuous 
actions,  that  their  efforts  under  the  new  system  will  work  together 
for  their  good. 
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PREFACE. 


Mv  only  tuotitreB  in  presenting  the  public  with  a  connected 
view  of  die  CoireBpondence  which  has  recently  taken  place^ 
in  the  Morning  Chronicle,  between  Mr.  Geoi^  Hibbert  and 
myself,  ^relative  to  the  Report  I  have  given  of  what  I  saw  of 
the  Slaves  and  Slave  System  during  a  residence  of  more  than 
three  years  in  Jamfdca,  are,  that  they  may  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  judging,  without  any  very  great  expense  either  of 
time  or  trouble,  on  which  side  the  truth  lies.  Mr.  H.'s  main 
ob)e^  i^festtB  to  hi&ve  been^  to  shake>  and,  if  possible,  de- 
stroy Ite  credit  ol^  my  testimony  as  to  the  cruel,  immoral, 
and  irreligious  nature  and  tendency  of  that  state  of  oppression 
under  wfaid>  the  children  of  Africa  have>  for  so  many  ages, 
been  dckimed  to  saffer  in  our  West-India  colonies. 

That  my  opponent  should  widi  the  public  to  believe  that 
Negro  Slaveiy  is  pietfectly  consistent  with  justice,  humanity, 
Christianity,  and  sound  policy,  isj  ^dien  all  things  are  con- 
sidered, not  surprising.  I  believe  he  never  saw  the  thing  for 
hiihsdf ;  and,  as  he  regarded  the  abolition  of  the  Slave- 
trade  as  an  impolitic  and  unnecessary  measure,  he  cannot  be 
expected  to  view  an  attack  on  Slavery  itself  with  a  friendly 
eye.  That  he  should  sift  my  statements,  or  those  of  a 
similar  nature  from  any  other  individual,  to  the  bottom,  was 
nothing  more  than  I  would,  had  I  been  requested,  have  as- 
sisted him  to  do.  Truth,  notwithstanding  his  representations 
to  the  contrary,  is  alone  my  object ;  and  where  I  am  wrong, 
I  most  sincerely  desire  to  be  corrected.  I  repeat,  I  have  no 
interests  to  serve  but  those  of  justice  and  humanity ;  and 


CORRESPONDENCE, 


To  John  Bull. 

Sir, 

Thb  letter  which  you  will  find  at  fDot,  addressed  to  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Cooper,  appeared  in  the  THmes  newspaper  of 
the  3d  inst.  and  has  been  copied  into  other  daily  prints. 
Considering  the  great  importance  which  has  been   attri- 
buted to  the  statements   of   Mr.   Cooper,   respecting  the 
treatment  of  the  slaves  in  Jamaica,  the  questions  of  ''An 
Enquirer"  merit  surely  a  reply,  which  I  do  not  find  they 
have  as  yet  received  from  any  quarter.    The  Rev.  Gentle- 
man should  at  least  inform  us,  whether  he  avows  and  con- 
firms all  that  the  author  of   ''  Negro  Slavery'*    has   (de- 
claredly under  his  authority)  given  to  the  public  in  pages 
46  to  71  of  that  pamphlet. 

An  attentive  comparison  of  Mr.  Cooper's  letters  in  the 
''  Monthly  Repository'*  with  the  portion  of  that  pamphlet  I 
have  referred  to,  will  afford  ground  for  suspicion  that  the 
pictures  he  drew  have  occasionally  been  coloured  by  the 
pamphleteer.  Mr.  Cooper  has  not,  perhaps,  been  aware, 
that  while  his  object  was  simply  to  impute  the  ''  total 
failure*'  of  his  mission  (he  knows  that  I  use  his  own  words) 
to  causes  which  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  controul,  the 
party  with  whom  he  now  appears  to  be  connected,  have 
views  far  more  extensive.  Their  compassionate  regard  for 
the  slaves  in  the  West  Indies,  their  zeal  for  the  reUgious 
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He  (or  some  on^  in  bis  ntoi^)  Ims  nmgii^  cauif «  fqr  t)ie 
f^  total  failim;''  oi  hU  miiaion,  wlurh  ire  itvurioui  to  the 
reputAtiQQ  of  tlve  White  iiihebitwtfr  of  that  utUmd-^^A^  nuqr 
he  4bla  to  9bew  o^A^  eu^dcait  cnuses  for  ihB%  fmfwtej  oni 
t^  prove  the  eseHtimot  of  tlmt  wiut^. 

AN  SNQUIRER. 


To  Thk  Rbvbrend  Thomas  Coopbr. 

Rkv.  Sir, 

Your  lettera  b  the  ^*  Mtt^kfy  lUftomiory,'*  and  the  Re- 
port which  it  ia  preeuioed  yfm  hare  authoriaed  to  b«  made 
hy  the  author  of  the  pampUet  entitled  ^Negf^  Sfmmyi*  of 
your  obserratio^s  and  experience  in  Jamaica,  haire  eidtol 
mudi  attention.  Your  atatemeiita  ave  applauded  by  tho 
pamphleteer  above-mentioned^  in  terma  which  nmet  aatiafy 
your  aetf-eatimatjon  i  th^y  d$s^  he  telle  ui,  *^  admiraUy 
dispassionate,  display  no  feelings  of  irritation  towards  the 
planterP)  but^  pn  the  contirary,  manifest  a  candour  wUch 
does  you  honoW  ^• 

And  it  ia  very  t^Q,  l^ever^d  $ir»  that  you  have  con* 
yeyed  your  reppbatipn  of  Jamfdoa  abye-govemiment  in 
terms  of  plawibiUty,  and  with  much  semUanoe  oi  candomr* 
But  let  us  &r  a  nuHnent  conaider  your  situation :  you  had 
been  patroniaed  by  Mr.  Hibbort  under  eiricumstaocea  which 
made  it  convenient  to  yon  to  be  ao ;  and  you  have  been,  (aa 
on  good  authority  I  tmder^tand)  treated  with  uniform  bindf* 
ness  and  liberality  by  that  gentleaEian :  you  txiuld  nol^  thera*^ 
fore,  in  common  decency,  withhold  the  foet  that  be  bad 
ordered  an  estate,  reported  to  him  to  be  «9mpet^t  to  pto* 

duce  aia  average  crop  of  400^  bagaheada  of  anigar^  to,  i^et^rn 
him  only  300  hogsheads;  and  itiftifht  Mcape  you  to  eoi9^ 
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This  you  mu0t  ao^er  for  me.-*-I  do  not  aaticiiiaU 
your  reply ;  but  I  pw  tell  ygu,  that  altliougfa  Mr.  Hibbot 
believes  that  you  have  misrepresented  and  exaggerated 
much,  yet  something  did  reach  him,  or  strike  his  repre- 
sentative, in  the  island,  which  caused  the  overseer  who  was 
on  the  estate  during  your  residence,  to  be  discharged^— not 
through  you,  or  through  any  representation  of  yours,  but 
a  considerable  time  before  your  observations  upon  the  map 
nagement  of  Mr.  Hibbert's  estate  were  known  to  that  gen- 
tleman. 

Pray  tell  me,  however,  whether,  on  your  arrival  in  this 
country,  you  was  invited  to  visit  Mr.  Hibbert  at  his  seat 
at  East  Hide,  and  whether  you  then  intimated  to  him  (of 
whose  huinanity  you  needed  no  proof)  the  abuses  which 
you  had  seen  committed  on  this  estate  ? 

Will  you  say  **  No  !  I  remembered  what  Mr.  Hibbert 
had  ssdd  about  the  jealousy  of  )the  White  servants,"  &c.  ? 
RecxiUect,  Rev.  Sir,  you  had  quitted  Jamaica,  to  return 
thither  no  more;  and  tell  me  whether  Mr.  Hibbert  did  or 
did  not  at  that  time  hold  out  to  you  language  to  this  effect : 
— "  Mr.  Cooper,  there  is  now  no  more  need  of  reserve 
betwixt  us ;  although  you  did  not  write  to  me,  you  may 
now  freely  communicate  in  conversation.  Have  you  any 
thing  interesting  to  say  to  me  respecting  the  conduct  of 
my  estate,  and  the  comforts  and  instructions  of  my  Ne- 
groes ?"  And  was  it  not  your  reply,  "That  you  had  nothing 
of  that  import  to  communicate"  ? 

You  are  reported  by  the  pamphleteer  "not  to  recollect 
having  seen  a  single  White  man  in  Jamidca,  who  shew^ 
any  serious  concern  about  religion,  excepting  some  Mii- 
sionaries."  (Negro  Slavery,  p.  53.)  Does  the  pamphleteer, 
in  this  instance,  misrepresent  you  ?  If  so,  in  how  many 
other  instances  has  he  done  the  same?  The  assertion  is 
a  very  strong  one.    I  wish  to  learn  whether  you  ever  cofOr 


^i^^MmfmA  ^riOk  maj  mimiCew.  ct  tti  £«tttblklied  Cbinrch, 
tnd  if  tidt,  wIh*  kepi  f€fa  at  ft  dtilMee  botb  them  ?    Bat 
yon  i^eftk  only  from  your  recblteelibii^     Tell  me^  then> 
was  yoo  not  well  aoqwdnted  with  Bir.  Samuel  Vaugban^ 
<a  Whhe  ma%  eertainly,  and  no  UkAmktf,)  a  plaotef> 
leading  in  SL  Jamea'a  ?     Was  your  intimacy  with  that 
Ipntkman  so  great,  aa  to  Ibnn  a  striking  incident  during 
your  residenee  in  Jaauaea?    Did  yon  neter  conTerse  with 
1dm  npon  tellgioas  subjects,  and  upon  the  means  of  en* 
Bgfatening  the  N^roes  ?     Did  you  correspond  with  him  on 
Abas  subjects,  and  wionld  yon  chodse  that  the  pnbEc  should 
leam  the  particulars  of  thst  ootrespondeiice  ?    This,  indeed, 
ydu  may  say,  is  but  a  sii^e  instance  of  your  want  of 
teooilectioo  ;  but  your  acquaintance  with  White  men  of  the 
hif^ier  classes,  not  Missionaries^  was,  perhaps  not  extent- 
tbe  ;  and  with  none  more  fasaS&Bk  than  with  Mr.  Yaughan ; 
isid  can  yon  tinnk  it  ri^t^  that  dthet  ^ftm,  or  your  friend 
fhe  pamphleteer,  should  so  lightly,  atd  I  may  add  so  fiUsely, 
in^raate  a  charge  of  ineUgion  upon  that  Sioeiety,  whether 
large  or  small,  wHh  whieh  you  had  fiyed  in  Jamluca? 

Whether  you  notice  thesis  queries  or  mH^  you  may  pos- 
rihly  hear  from  me  again ;  but  upon  the  purpart  of  your 
leply^  (should  you  make  on^)  will  depend  Ivhat  I  shall  have 
hatihet  U>  address  to  you.^ 

AN^NQUIREIL 

•  1— ifdindy  oa  bei^f  acqutaled  wkh  th«  sp^eiMnice  of  the  abore 
Irtls;  1  tMt  a  lep^  lo  te  Tmaa.  k  «Uck  the«kfrltt»  fte.,«mSnt 
■Hsf  My frtUasBM  Sacoa^witfiila  ln^uiata's  wUbea, 
thtt  be  wmM  fife  bii  Mune.    I  t^te  it  lor  graatei  tbat  ibe 
of  lya  piytr  leosved  aqr  sole,  tbsogb  be  bai  aat  tba  fiuiBM 
«^  It  A  iilte  IB  bii  cobuuM.    Tbk  bdi«  the  caie,  I  ivplisd  to  ibe 
aad  m  »  few  dqfs  mj  note  jPfpeared ;  wbea  Mr.  Hibbert 
to  be  tbel)M|tfitr;airfbcnceibelblimif  corns^^ 

t.C. 


(  . 


To   G£ORG£    HlBB£RT^   Esa. 

I  see,  bjr  The  Times  of  the  7th  ittfitanty  tiiat  you  are  th^ 
kidiridual  who  has  recently  liddreBaed  ttie,  in  f  ei^eral  of  the 
]^ublie  prints,  un4^  the  sigtatUre  of  '^  An  Enquirer^**  rd« 
spectiog  the  part  I  hare  felt  it  my  duty  to  act  tdwards  the 
Negro  and  other  skives  iii  Jamaica,  since  my  return  from 
that  island  in  1821. 

1.  You  ten  me,  ''  I  had  been  patronised  by  Mr.  Hibbert 
under  circumstances  which  made  it  convenient  to  tn0  to  be 
so.'V  Do  you  mean  by  thii^,  that  Mr,  H.  conferred  a  fiivour 
on  me  by  sending  me  and  my  wife  out  to  his  estate  tn  Ja-: 
maica  ?  If  so,  we  differ  in  opinion*  The  humanity,  bebe*. 
volence,  and  purity  of  his  intentions,  do  one  can  venerate 
more  highly  than  I  do ;  and,  with  his  accustomed  liberality, 
he  spared  no  expense  whicih  seemed  necetoary  to  tender  my 
undertaking  successful.  The  whole  must  have  cost  him  a 
heavy  sum ;  yet  my  gains  were  so  small,  that  I  darinot  bufe 
feel  surprised  that  you  should  have  thought  it  worth  yoUf 
while  to  advertise  them  in  a  newspaper.  I  once  more  thtok 
Mr.  Hibbert  for  all  his  kindness ;  and  if  you  deem  it  impof * 
tant  that  the  world  should  know  which  was  the  obliged  part^, 
it  mi^t  be  well  to  call  for  a  public  statement  of  accdunts. 

2.  You  think  me  ungenerous  in  not  ihaking  ^mUic  aU  the 
instances  '^  of  Mr.  Hibbert's  regard  for  \m  Negroes"  which 
came  within  my  knowledge.  It  was  deemed  sufficient  to 
give  Mr.  H.,  as  I  have  ever  done  both  puUicly  and  privately, 
the  fullest  credit  for  humanity  and  generosity^  but,  as  yon 
seem  to  wish  it,  I  have  much  pleasure  in  recording  the  fol- 
lowing particulars  :«-*  The  crop  on  Gecnrgia  was  ilot  only 
reduced  from  400  to  800  hogsheads,  but  the  slavds  on  thug 
estate  were  often  eased  in  theur  labour  by  the  msistaofe'of 
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ness  and  ferocity ;  while  I  am  not  sure  that  it  does  Bfpitm 
less  so  there  than  on  estates  in  general.  This  estate,  aiker 
all  that  can  be  said,  is  afflicted  with  the  common  curse  of 
the  West  Indies.  To  shew  the  influence  of  slavery  on  other 
estates,  as  well  as  on  Georgia,  I  shall  be  excused  for  intro- 
ducing the  following  case,  which  happened  on  a  neighbouring 
estate,  and  to  which  I  was  in  part  an  eye-witness: — ^The 
White  mason,  who  was  doing  a  job  near  the  overseer's  house, 
immediately  on  going  to  his  gang  after  dinner^  gave  to  one 
of  his  Black  workmen  (John  Campbell,  I  believe,  was  his 
name)  a  flogging.  The  soimd  of  the  whip  was  very  dis- 
tinctly heard  in  the  house  where  I  was  sitting  with  a  small 
company  of  White  men,  without  producing  any  particular 
impression  on  the  minds  of  those  persons.  A  few  minutes 
after,  I  went  out  with  the  overseer  to  ^e  scene  of  this  flog- 
ging. My  companion  interfered  with  the  work,  and  thereby 
offended  the  mason, — but  merely  remarked  to  the  poor 
man  whose  person  was  exposed  to  full  view,  lacerated  and 
bleeding,  ^^  John  Campbell,  I  can  give  you  another  sore  — ^ 
to-morrow.' '  The  poor  fellow  answered,  **  Yes^  Massct,  me 
know  dot.'* 

4.  You  are  quite  right.  Sir,  in  supposing  that  I  was  to 
correspond  with  Mr.  Frend  on  the  general  purposes  of  my 
mission,  but  totally  wrong  in  insinuating  that  I  was  expecte4 
to  transmit  to  that  gentleman  any  accounts  of  *^  the  atroci- 
ties" of  the  slave  system.  Our  letters  would  shew  this,  not 
to  mention  the  extreme  unlikelihood  of  the  parties  acting  on 
a  system  of  espionage. 

5.  You  tell  me,  that  Mr.  Hibbert  believes  that  I  have  mis- 
represented and  exaggerated  much.  Be  so  good.  Sir, .  as  to 
point  out  the  particular  instances  of  my  guilt.  The  Qverseer^ 
who  was  sent  off  the  estate  during  my  residence  upon  it, 
certainly  was  not  discharged  through  any  representations  of 
mine.    It  was  no  part  of  my  duty,  but  contrary  to  my  duty 
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the  conduct  of  Mr.  H/s  estate,  my  answer  was,  '^  No  ;**  and 
that  is  still  my  answer.  I  do  not  recollect  the  exact  words 
which  were  employed  at  the  time  the  qoestion  wss  put ;  but 
the  meaning  was,  whether  I  had  observed  any  thing  peculiar 
111  t)i6  management  of  hit  slaves.  I  knew  of  nothing  jiecu- 
liair,  and  therefore  had  nothing  to  say,  otbendde  than  that 
4ittttei^  appeaired  on  Georgia  to  be  the  same  thing  that  it  is 
«ti  other  estates.  Even  at  thid  time,  Mr.  H.  expressed  a 
wish  not  to  hear  any  thing  as  to  the  general  conditiob  of  the 
daves^  that  being  well  known  to  him.  I,  however,  did  offer 
40  get  tht  whip  of  his  head  driver,  which  was  then  in  my 
portmantetiU^  but  he  declined  seeing  it.  1  then  offered  to 
^ve  it  to  him,  but  he  refused  to  accept  of  it. 
r  7«  Afi  to  the  religious  character  of  the  White  inhabitants, 
my  statements  are  general ;  and  if  you  are  detehnined  to  in^ 
fdlBt  on  the  examination  of  indiriduals,  thiere  is  no  alternative 
but  to  proceed.  In  the  mean  time,  allow  me  to  advise  yoti 
to  fe-perits«  Chap.  1 1  of  Stewart's  <<  Fiew  6/  Jamaica!*  I 
imve  no  objection  to  your  publishing  the  correspondence 
which  took  plaee  between  Mr.  S.  Vatighan  alid  myself. 
-  8*  la  oidnchision,  I  repeat  #hat  I  have  in  effect  so  often 
declared,  viz.  that  Georgia  had  not  been  singled  out  as  liil 
estate  on  which  the  slave  system  appears  with  peculiar  atro- 
city ^  ind  that  the  facts  brought  forwtird  in  my  evidence  ate 
vegiiided  <^  ab  a  fair  spedmen  of  i^hat  might  be  found  on 

«0tAte»  in  general/* 

THOMAS  COQPEIL 

NenKostle^  Jan.  14, 1824« 

]^.  S»  I  omitted  to  state,  tha^  on  my  rd;am  to  this  coun- 
tty>  1  gHt^  Mr.  Frend  a  fiill  account  of  wliat  I  saw  of  the 
^Bvtls  ^f  the  ttlave  system.  I  she^^d  him  the  whify,  and  de^ 
ifcribed  the  manner  m  which  puidihmentft  are  ad^imstered, 
end  brought  for#ard  Mmift,  if  nicyi  all  the  caseis  mentionied  in 
^^  Negr4f  gl^vety:'  T.  C 
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coveting  distinction  in  this  respect,  is  anxious  not  to  b^ 
supposed  to  claim  merit  for  sacrifices  which  he  has  not  actu-» 
ally  made.  He  was  contented  to  receive  300  hogsheads  of 
inigar  fihom  an  estate  which  was  said  to  be  capable  of  pro^ 
dociBg^OO;  but  he  assures  me  that  he  was,  and  is  well 
convinced,  that  the  last-mentioned  quantity  could  not  be 
obtained,  excepting  by  means  quite  as  unwise  as  oppressive, 
and  such  as  no  considerate  planter  would  resort  to. 

You  resided  upon  Geoi^  upwards  of  three  years,  for  the 
purpose  of  cultivating  among  the.  slaves  sentiments  of  mo- 
raUty  and  religion ;  and,  upon  your  return  to  this  country, 
you  pronounced  that  your  mission  had  turned  out  *'  a  total 
ftiilure/' 

It  might  &il  by  the  fault  of  others,  or  through  circum- 
stances which  you  could  not  controul. 

It  might  possibly  fiul  (perhaps  you  will  admit)  through 
the  nature  of  the  means  used  by  you,  or  the  degree  of  skill 
and  diligence  with  which  they  were  applied ;  and,  of  course, 
it  might  foil  by  a  joint  operation  of -these  causes. 

Coidd  I  have  believed  that  the  Reports  you  have  pub- 
lished and  sanctioned  concerning  this  mission,  had  been 
conceived  and  written  with  a  fair  and  candid  spirit,  you 
would  not  have  been  in  any  shiape  addressed  by  me.  With 
your  religious  opinions  I  have  nothing  to  do,  ej^ccepting  so 
fiur  as  a  reference  to  thefm  may  serve  to  correct  that  condu- 
sion  which  you  mean  to  impress  upon  your  readers,  that  in 
ho  one  instance  has  your  waint  of  success  been  owing  to  any 
deficiency  or  &\dt  of  yours,  but  entirely  to  that  state  of 
society  in  the  colony,  or  to  those  regulations  on  Georgia 
estate  whidi  opposed,  as  you  allege,  insuperable  obstades 
to  your  progress.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  afteran 
undertaking,  which  cost  to  my  relative,  as  you  say,  ''  it 
hefivy  sum,''  and  of  whidi,  after  more  than  three  years'  per- 
sevenuice,  the  result  was  so  discouraging,  you  should  en- 


gesff  of  ezcitvQg  tben^  t<^  insurrectioir ;  apdone  woul4  iimgifif 
fhaty  in  tiuch  ^  dilenuna,  your  philanthropy  would  have  bee» 
contented  with  a  very  slpw,  if  sure,  progrevs  iii  instruction. ' 
Mr»Hii^b^rth^  ^ways  contend^di  (a^  Euelpis  seems  i^so 
]^  oaAint^i^,)  ^t  without  teaci;iing  them  even  to  read,  some 
lueful  i^id  moral  and  religious  impressions  may  be  otkade 
upon  the  min4s  of  Negro  slaves ;  and^  anxious  as  you  shew 
yourself  tQ  prove  that  you  had  not  time  for  thi^  task,  it  yet 
ftppears,  frooii  your  own  account,  that  for  mi^kiog  some  prqr 
gress  ii^  1^,  ppp^artunities  lyere  not  wanting ;  and  yM  cannot 
iHit  kmw^  %h^  when  Negroes  are  sick,  or,  as  it  often  hap^ 
pens,  are  peppitted,  from  very  slight  causes^  to  Ireal  in  the 
lipsp^tal,  there  are,  at  all  such  times,  very  lEtyourable  nuir 
;iiienta  fqr  pUtiri^ting  among  ti  porlion  of  them  moral  and 
retigipus  sentiments. 

Mr*  Hihhert  aisknowledgea  that  upon  inquiry,  he  findi 
that  his  wat^r-nall  was  occasionally  put  about  upon  a  Sunday 
evening,  and  when  he  )ieard  of  the  practice,  he  immediatdy 
ordered  it  to  be  discontinued. 

Altboi^  te  }$  of  opinion,  that  you  sometimes  oonfound 

Urn  jttst  pwiAhment  of  crime  with  cruelty,  insinuating  Uiat 

both  are  the  evil  results  of  slavery,  yet  he  wiH  not  admit 

Ihat  some  of  (he  pases  you  have  related,  are  not  (if  fcithfnlly 

represeiited)  cases  of  atrocity,  such  as  if  reported  to  faim^ 

would  have  met  his  indignaut  reprobation^  and  have  roused 

Us  attention  to  prevent  their  repetition;  but  he  believea 

that  in  tibe  Report  you  have  published,  you  have  occasionally 

exaggeiated,  and  mentions,  as  instances,  what  you  state  ai 

to  the  absicdute  dominion  of  an  overseer  over  the  slaves,  the 

email  value  attached  to  good  charapter  and  moral  quelililts 

in  a  slave,  the  hardships  of  labour,  and  almost  total  want  of 

nest  in  crop  time ;  the  little  attention  paid  to  pregnant  fet 

laa^ea;  and  the  frequent  (jiccurrence  of  the  remove!  oCilavel 

Irom  one  pfirt  pf  the  islimd  tp  another  at  a  gi^ 
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In  ihHe  I'especU  it  would  be  an  easy  matter  to.  |irove  that 
the  picture  you  have  drawn  Is  not  faithful^  but  the  discussion 
would  too  much  lengthen  this  letter. 

It  was  not  candid  in  you  to  omit,  in  your  eariy  report, 
to  state  the  fact  that  the  overseer,  who  was  on  Georgia 
during  two  years  and  a  half  of  your  residence  there,  and  who 
was  esteemed  to  be  a  most  skilful  planter,  was  discharged 
six  months  before  you  quitted  the  estate,  and  not  in  conse- 
quence of  any  representation  made  by  you ;  and  you  might 
have  told  us  whether  the  general  appearance  of  the  slaves 
was  or  was  not,  in  your  opinion,  bettered  by  the  change ; 
and  thk  I  the  rather  press,  as  Mr.  Oates,  the  attorney  of 
Mr.  Hibbert,  in  whose  scrupulous  veracity  I  have  the  lugh* 
est  confidence,  affirms  that,  before  you  quitted  the  estate, 
you  several  times  declared,  in  his  hearing,  ''that  the  Ne* 
groes  were  a  very  happy  peasantry,  indeed  much  better  off 
than  many  of  the  labouring  classes  in  England,  and  that 
ibeir  houses  were,  on  many  estates,  tar  more  comfortable 
than  the  cottages  at  home.'' 

It  18  the  aim  of  your  Report  to  represent,  that  what  you 
saw  at  Georgia  presents  a  flattering  picture  (tf  the  general 
condition  of  the  Negroes  in  Jamaica — ''  that  this  estate  was 
one  as  likely  as  any  other  to  have  been  selected  in  order  to 
convey  the  most  favourable  representation  of  Negro  bon- 
dage>"  &c.  &c«  &c.    Now  this,  «with  your  knowledge  of  the 
overseer's  dismissal,  is  not  fedr;  nor  can  we  learn  from  your 
Report,  that  your  personal  examination  of  difierent  estates 
in  various  parts  of  so  large  an  island  as  Jamaica,  warrants 
you  in  any  such  conclusion.    Your  excuses  for  not  commu- 
nicating to  Mr.  Hibbert,  by  means  of  Mr.  Frend,  whatever 
you  observed  amiss  in  the  treatment  of  his  Negroes,  are 
very  unsatisfiu;tory.     You  was  desired  to  correspond  with 
Mr.  Frend  for  the  very  purpose  of  your  escaping  theitnp^- 
tation  of  eyaionage  (I  use  your  own  term) :  and,  under-the 
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difficulties  of  aj^ying  a  cure  to  all  the  evils  which  joa  9tate 
as  belonging  to  slavery,  what  better  could  a  preacher  of  the 
gospel  and  a  friend  of  humanity  do,  than  to  become  instru- 
mental in  promoting  the  immediate  comfort  of  the  sUvec^ 
and  in  averting  from  them  all  imnecessary  hardships,  instil- 
ling, in  the  mean  time,  into  their  minds,  on  every  opportunity 
which  could  be  seized,  safe  and  valuable  instruction  ? 

But  concerning  the  treatment  of  the  slaves,  you  were 
totally  silent  until  your  return  to  England;  and  even  then, 
instead  of  communicating  to  Mr.  Hibbert  what  especially 
related  to  his  estate,  you  offered  general  remarks  upon  the 
evUs  of  the  system— evils  which,  by  your  own  admission, 
can  only  be  safely  corrected  with  the  utmost  caution,  and  by 
very  slow  degrees, 

I  have  had  access  to  the  contents  of  two  letters  from  you, 
addressed  to  Mr.  Samuel  Vaug^ian,  dated  the  11th  Novem- 
ber, 1820,  and  20th  March,  1821,  Mr.  Vaughan  is  well 
known  as  an  eminent  planter,  and  as  a  humane  man,  anx- 
ious, as  many  other  planters  are,Ho  impress  upon  the  slaves 
useful,  moral,  and  religious  instruction.  Mr.  Oates  intro- 
duced you  to  Mr.  Vaughan  purposely,  that  you  might  confer 
with  him  upon  the  best  means  of  accomplishing  the  object 
of  your  mission.  These  letters  I  will  publish,  if  you  desire 
it.  They  are,  in  my  opinion,  very  creditable  to  your  mo- 
tives and  to  your  zeal.  They  are  referred  to  by  me,  because, 
to  my  conviction,  they  establish  two  &cts  :-^ 

1st.  That  the  assertion  which  you  have  sanctioned,  that 
'^  you  do  not  recollect  to  have  seen  a  single  White  man  in 
Jamaica  who  shewed  any  serious  concern  about  religion, 
excepting  some  Missionaries,"  (if  your  memory  deserve  any 
confidence  whatever,)  cannot  be  correctly  true. 

2d.  That  '*-  your  peculiar  views  of  gospel  truth,"  what- 
ever be  their  foundation  in  gospel  and  in  truth,'are,'  ui^Mtu- 
nately^'  ill  adapted  to  your  purpose  of  converting  to  Chtis-^ 
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account  of  my  late  nndertaking  on  his  estate  ?     He  eKprtsMi 
in  his  reply,  which  is  now  before  me,  his  concurrence  in  vxy 
design,  and  promises  to  procure  the  Monthly  BepasUoiy, 
with  a  view  to  read  what  I  might  write.    At  length  I  fulfilled 
my  promise,  quite  expecting,  that  as  he  professed  to  be  one 
of  my  readers,  he  would  not  CeuI,  if  he  saw  any  thing  in 
my  report  which  he  thought  objectionable,  to  point  it  out  to 
me,  in  a  friendly  and  candid  manner.    As  soon  as  ^'  Nqpro 
Slavery'*  came  out,  I,  from  an  anxiety  that  he  should  have 
the  earliest  opportunity  of  examining  my  evidence,  caused  a 
copy  to  be  sent  him.    All  this  was  done  considerably  more 
tiian  a  year  ago,  and  yet  he  never  condescended  to  &voup 
me,  in  any  manner  whatever,  with  his  opinion,  till  your 
attack  came  forth,  of  the  propriety  of  my  proceedings,  or 
the  nature  of  my  account    If  he  wished  for  my  confidence 
exclusively,  why  did  he  assure  me  of  his  high  approbation, 
when  I  proposed  writing  for  the  public  eye  ?     And  why  ha» 
so  long  a  time  been  allowed  to  elapse  without  his  objections 
making  their  appearance  ?     And  why  have  they  now  been 
started  by  you  in  the  public  prints — and  that  too  in  the 
most  invidious  light  ?     I  have  no  interests  to  serve  but  those 
of  justice,  truth,  and  humanity,  and  it  is  for  the  public  to 
decide  whether  you  have  convicted  me  of  injustice  and  un- 
foimess.    If  I  have  given  West-India  slaviery  a  bad  name,  I 
have  produced  facts  to  justify  my  conduct.     And  I  ask  you 
whether  it  is  not  by  this  latter  practice,  and  by  this  alone, 
that  I  have  given  the  offence  ?     I  might,  I  feel  persuaded, 
have  sounded  my  opinions  from  one  end  of  the  island  to 
another,  peaceably  enough,  had  I  not  published  the  grounds 
and  reasons  of  them. 

2.  You  may  see,  by  my  letter  in  The  BeposUory  for  De- 
cember 1822,  that  ^^I  give  the  planters,  as  a  body,  the 
fullest  credit  for  a  desire  to  m&ke'  the  slaves  as  happy  as 
they  can  be  made  in  a  state  of  oomplele  tervUude/'    I  adsatl 
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them  notior  gratuitous  cruelty,  but  for  thdr  apparent  deter« 
xnination  to  eternize  a  system,  which  I  must  still  regard  as 
intrinsically  tyrannical,  cruel,  and  immoral.  I  despise  the 
practice  of  condemning  the  planters,  or  even  the  abolition- 
ists, "  en  masse,''  and  should  greatly  rejoice  to  see  the  par- 
ties foroake  personalities,  and  confine  themselves  to  facts. 

3.  I  have  no  recollection  of  stating,  "  on  my  return  to 
this  country,  that  my  mission  turned  out  a  total  fwlure," 
and  should  be  glad  to  know  on  what  authority  you  state  that 
I  did. 

4.  I  utterly  disclaim  ever  having  had  the  least  intention, 
in  what  I  have  written  and  sanctioned,  of  covering  any  con- 
scious neglect  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  my  mission. 
I  have  written,  not  with  a  view  to  injure  any  one,  excepting 
so  far  as  some  may  deem  it  an  injury  to  themselves  to  have 
any  part  of  the  evils  of  the  slave  system  pointed  out — but 
solely  to  serve  the  cause  of  an  oppressed  and  shamefully- 
neglected  people.  I  feel  a  satisfaction  in  what  1  have  done, 
notwithstanding  the  attempts  on  both  sides  the  Atlantic  to 
hunt  me  down. 

5.  In  one  of  your  letters,  addressed  to  John  Butty  I  ob- 
served the  following  passage  : — "  I  wish  Mr.  Cooper  to  un- 
derstand that  I  have  no  intention  to  assail  him  on  the  score 
of  his  religious  opinions,  be  they  what  they  may  ;  nor,  as  to 
the  inquiries  before  us,  is  it  of  any  import  whether  his  late 
employer  was  acquainted  with  those  opinions,  singular  as 
they  may  be.''  How  does  this  agree  with  the  kind  of 
reference  you  have  made  to  my  religious  opinions  in  your 
last  letter  ?  Mr.  Hibbert  knew,  at  the  time  he  engaged  me 
to  go  out  to  Jamaica,  that  I  was  a  Unitarian.  He  knows 
that  he  removed  me  from  Moretonhampstead,  in  Devanshtre, 
where  I  was  the  Minister  of  a  Unitarian  Congregation.  In 
giving  a  history  of  my  mission  I  can  have  no  objection  to  an 
explanation  of  my  creed,  and  had  I  imagined  that  you,  or 
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anyone  else,  attached  the  least  importance  to  this  being 
done,  it  should  not  have  been  passed  over  thus  long*  But 
you  have  a  document  to  publish,  illustrative  of  this  point, 
and  therefore  it  may  be  as  well  for  me  to  withhold  my  con- 
fession until  you  have  done  so. 

6.  I  think  it  would  be  no  more  than  fair  to  prove,  as  well 
as  to  insinuate,  that  the  cases  of  punishment,  &c.,  brought 
forward  in  *'  Negro  Slavery j'  are  "  unfuthfuUy  represent- 
ed." They  are,  doubtless,  atrocious  enough,  when  com- 
pared with  what  working  people  in  this  country  experience 
for  neglect  of  their  work ;  but  they  have  not  been  proved  to 
be  so  when  compared  with  the  usual  course  of  events  on  a 
sugar  estate  in  Hanover,  Jamaica.  What  is  a  mere  whip- 
ping amongst  Negro  slaves?  Cases  of  atrocity  would,  I 
apprehend,  be  of  the  following  kind— a  Negro  who  has  been 
heavily  whipped,  or  otherwise  ill-treated  by  his  overseer, 
goes  to  his  attorney  to  complain,  who  being  satisfied  of  the 
justness  of  the  complaint,  gives  him  a  note  back  to  the  over- 
seer, that  he  may  be  favourably  received,  and  sent  quietly 
to  work.  This  offends  the  overseer,  who  takes  the  note, 
fastens  it  to  the  punishable  parts  of  the  man  or  woman,  boy 
or  girl,  and  orders  the  driver  to  whip  on  till  the  paper  is 
destroyed.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  I  ever  witnessed  a 
scene  of  this  kind,  or  that  they  are  of  frequent  occurrence ; 
but  I  do  mean  to  say,  that  I  firmly  believe  they  happen ;  and 
that  I  could  quote  testimony  in  their  favour,  which  would 
satisfy  you.  Other  facts,  of  an  equally  barbarous  nature, 
might  be  adduced ;  and  yet  it  is  a  piece  of  effirontery  so  great 
for  an  Englishman,  living  in  England,  to  cry  out  against 
Negro  Slavery,  that  he  ought  to  lose  his  character  for  his 
crime.  Mr.  Hibbert  must  excuse  my  not  retracting  any 
thing  I  have  said  respecting  the  *'  absolute  dominion  of  an 
overseer.*'  This  officer,  I  must  still  consider  as  a  complete 
despot ;  against  whose  decision  there  is,  in  ninety-nine  cases 


i4  ^e  ialand  to  anotken  llie  ggai^  on  Georgi^  was^  I  htr 
iiev!€^  .miMle  up  chiefly  of  slaves  purchased  of  diifierent  p^ 
.sons,  Bome  of  whom  resided  at  a  very  considerable  ^stance 
from  the  plantation. 

7.  I  certainly  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  discharge  of  Mr. 
Hibbert*s  overseer^  and  if  I  Itad  had^  that  very  circumstance 
would  now  be  referred  to  afs  fording  a  leading  cause  of  the 
jion-succesB  of  my  mission.  It  would  now  be  ^aid,  that  },, 
.who  presumed  to  interfere  with  the  concerns  of  the  Wl^it^ 
.people,  could  expect  nothing  but  disappointment.  But  yofi 
:tbink  I  ought,  at  least,  to  have  told  the  world,  that  in  spit^ 
pf  your  relative's  best  endeavours,  it  was,  owing  to  the  mis- 
conduct of  his  overseer,  a  peculiar  hardship  to  be  a  slave  o|i 
•jbis  estate.  But  this  would  have  been  going  top  fiM^ ;  for  I 
never  heard  it  so  represented,  but  firmly  believe,  that,  aU 
things  considered,  the  Negroes  on  Georgia  were  quite  as 
well  off  as  the  slaves  on  any  estate  in  the  neighbourhood. 
The  dismissed  overseer  was  a  man  of  strong  mind,  well 
acquainted  with  his  business,  though,  no  doubt,  a  strict 
disciplinarian.  .  He  was  employed  on  this  estate  nearly 
twenty  years,  at  least  fifteen  of  which  he  w;a8  overseer. 
During  this  period  the  estate  had  four  or  five  attorneys^  oD/e 
of  whom,  a  most  successful  planter,  gave  him  the  jcharge  ^f 
an  estate  soon  after  Mr.  Oates  sent  him  away.  I  am  not 
aware  that  any  very  mi^ty  improvement  took  place  alt^r 
this  celebrated  dismissal  of  pxi  pld  servant  \  l^e  whips  apd 
the  drivers,  and  the  stocks  and  despotism,  were  left  behind ; 
slavery  remained  to  oppress  the  poor  Blacks,  with  the  san^ 
disgusting  tyranny. 

8.  It  is  true,  I  never  advocated  the  sudden  eioancipation 
of  the  slaves ;  and  I  do  not  know  that  the  party,  with  whom 
you  suppose  me  nbw  to  be  connected,  ever  did }  and  hpw 
is  it,  that  you  and  some  others  .are  found  to  keep  at  a  dis- 
tance, excepting  when  you  ar)e  closed  in  aiinour>  fr^in 


0»  Not,  however,  that  I  believe  that  be  was,  at  would 
ever  be,  gtdded  by  tiie  valuable  labours  of  this  fratcrrnity. 
He  is,  if  I  have  formed  a  correct  opinion  of  him,  a  gentle- 
man who  would  decide  on  any  measures  which  it  might  be 
proper  for  him  to  pursue  towards  those  under  him,  by  fisicts 
which  should  come  under  his  own  eye,  and  not  by  the  repre- 
sentations of  others.  He  has  seen  too  much  of  the  planting 
business  to  need  the  assistance  of  a  tale-bearer.  If  I  had  tin 
estate  he  should  have  the  management  of  it  in  preference  to 
any  one  I  know,  until  I  could  emancipate  the  gang. 

You  are  at  full  liberty  to  send  my  two  letters  to  77ie 
TbneSf  or  any  other  paper,  as  soon  as  you  please,  with  the 
express  understanding  that  Mr.  Vaughan's  are  also  to  be 
published  if  I  see  cause  to  request  it.  I  had  no  idea  when, 
in  your  first  letter,  you  so  triumphantly  mentioned  this 
correspondence,  that  you  had  any  design  of  publishing  a 

part  without  the  whole. 

THOMAS  COOPER. 

ShelioHy  fiear  Newcastle-under-Lj/me,  Jan.  31, 1824. 


To  THS  £ditor  of  the  Morning  Chronicub. 

Sir, 
My  correspondence  with  the  Aev.  Thomas  Cooper,  as  I 
have  already  declared  to  him,  is  dosed.  His  answers  to 
the  queries  I  addressed  to  him  are  in  several  instances  di- 
rect and  fair.  Facts,  connected  with  the  history  of  his  mis- 
sion to  Jamaica,  have  thus  been  elicited,  which  are  not  to 
be  gathered  from  his  letters,  nor  from  the  pamphlet  entitled 
*'  Negro  Slavery ^^  and  concerning  the  importance  of  those 
facts  to  a  correct  estimate  of  the  value  of  Mr.  Cooper's  Re- 
port, the  impartial  j^ublic,  if  they  have  deigned  to  attend  to 
our  correspondence,  will  decide. 


-has  been  caused  entirely  by  the  mstirmountaUie  cbstackB 
opposed  to  him  by  the  Slave-system  of  Jamaica. 

In  proof  of  these  condnsions  1  offer  to  produce  my  Touch^ 
ers,  (his  own  letters  to  Mr.  Vaughan,)  which,  however,  i 
am  unwilling  to  publish  without  his  consent,  and  most  un- 
affectedly I  repeat  that,  although  these  letters  are,  in  my 
opinion,  irresistible  evidence  of  the  justice  of  my  inferences, 
they  are  yet  highly  creditable  to  his  zeal  and  to  his  mo- 
tives. Mark  what  is  his  reply  in  TTie  Chronicle  of  the  6th 
instant — 

"  You  are  at  full  liberty  to  send  my  two  letters  to  The 
TimeSy  or  any  other  paper,  as  soon  as  you  please,  with  the 
express  understanding  that  Mr.  Faughan's  are  also  to  he 
published^  if  1  see  cause  to  request  it.  I  had  no  idea,  when 
in  your  first  letter  you  so  triumphantly  mentioned  this  cor- 
respondence, that  you  had  any  design  of  publishing  a  part 
without  the  whole." 

Sir,  if  Mr.  Vaughan's  letters  exist,  they  are  in  Mr. 
Cooper's  possession;  and  Mr.  Vaughan,  who  is,  as  Mr. 
Cooper  well  knows,  in  Jamaica,  would  probably  tell  us^ 
that  of  his  letters  to  Mr.  Cooper  he  retained  no  copies. 
I  undertake  for  Mr.  Vaughan  that  Mr.  Cooper  may,  when- 
ever he  pleases,  publish  any  letters  which  Mr.  Vaughan  has 
written  to  him;  they  would  I  doubt  not,  confirm  the  infer« 
ence  I  have  drawn  firom  his  own.  Again,  then,  I  ask  him, 
will  Mr.  Cooper  request  tiie  publication  of  his  own  letters^ 
that  he  may  have  an  opportunity  of  controvertiDg  my  con- 
struction of  them,  or  is  he  content  that  my  inferencts  ds^ 
be  taken  for  granted  ? 

Here  I  would  conclude,  for  I  wiU  not  engage  in  a  contro- 
versy with  Mr.  Cooper  upon  the  vast  subject  of  Negn> 
Slavery,  of  which  there  would  be  no  end,  were  I  required 
to  detect  and  to  expose  the  fnUacy  of  all  his  new  hearsay 
istories  and  stale  misrepresentatioDs ;    but  his  last  letter 
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unacquainted,  and  tliey  are  such  as,  in  his  opinion,  rendered 
Mr.  Cooper  unfit  for  producing  any  useful  effect  upon  the 
uncultivated  minds  of  Negroes.* 

GEORGE  HIBBERT. 
Portland  Place,  Feb.  12. 


To  The.  Editoh.of  Thb  Morning  . Chronicle. 

Sir, 

I  some  time  since  received  the  permission,  of  Mr.  Samuel 
Vaugban,  of  Jamaica,  to  publish  two  letters  addressed  to 
him  by  the  Reverend  Thomas  Cooper,  should  it  appear  to 
me  that  they  would  be  instrumental  in  exposing  the  fallacy 
of  Mr.  Cooper's  Report  concerning  Jamaica.  For  purposes 
which  are  stated  in  my  correspondence  with  Mr.  Cooper,  I 
have  alluded  to  the  contents  of  these  letters,  unaffectedly 
declaring,  that  in  my  opinion  they  do  credit  to  the  writer's 
motives  and  his  zeal,  while  they  impeach  the  candour  and 
accuracy  of  his  printed  Report.  They  are  now  published  in 
consequence  of  the  invitation  of  Mr.  Cooper,  he  being  left 
at  liberty  to  publish  the  contents  of  any  letters  in  his  pos- 
session from  Mr.  Vaughan  to  himself.  Mr.  Cooper,  how- 
ever, has  by  accident,  as  it  should  seem,  so  disconnected 
oiur  correspondence,  that  I  am  once  more  compelled  to 
state,  that  upon  these  letters  I  seek  to  establish  two  facts, 
viz. 

1.  That  the  assertion  which  he  has  sanctioned,  that 
'^He  does  not  recollect  to  have  seen  a  single  White  man 

*  Soon  after  the  abore  address  appeared^  the  Editor  of  the  Chronicle 
inserted  a  note^  which  I  sent  lum,  stating  that  Mr.  Vaugban's  letters  to 
me  were  in  my  possession,  and  that  I  intended  to  publish  them  as  «ooq 
as  Mr.  Hibbert  might  deem  it  proper  to  print  mine.    *  T.  C. 
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cg^&oiiy  tbtty  in  ieuda[\,  -eirilisitioii  oUgfat  to  pi9ere3e'ciran^ 
gelbBatkm,  The  mental  and  reEgkms  luproteitient  of  tbe 
Negfoes  is  undoubtedly  a  work  of  time }  bnt  the  first  object 
should  be  to  lay  a  good  foundation,  foTj^  until  we  accompfish 
this,  mudi  substantial  and  ultimate  good  cannot  he  ez^ 
peeted.  I  am  unwilling  to  despair ;  but  I  cannot  be  san^ 
guine*.  Since  I  was  with  you,  Mr.  Hifafaert  ban  epcpressed 
a  wish  that  I  should  prolong  my  stay  on  his  estate  beyond 
the  tenn  of  three  years,  which  was  originaUy  stipoiated  fer 
my  residing  in  the  island  This  being  the  case,  I  shall  most 
probably  remain  at  my  post  another  year  or  two* 

**  I  beg  to  be  kindly  remembered  to  Mr, .    The  expo- 
sition of  the  historical  writings  of  the  New  Testament  by 

Mr. ,  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  forward  to  Du  — —  at 

your  convenience.  I  have  enclosed  a  few  Numbers  of  the 
Christian  Tracts,  which, -as  a  well-Mrisher  to  the  bait  interests 
of  the  Negroes,  I  am  sure  you  would  wish  to  see  dispersed 
among  them,  were  they  able  to  read  them;    You  were  so 

kind  as  to  iilvite  me  to  repeat  my  visit  to  '. .— ^,  and 

wfaichJE  propose  doing  if  all  is  well,  in  the  course  ef  the 
ensuing  dry  season;  much  obliged  by  your  past  kindness^ 

^^  I  remain,  dear  Sir,  &c.  &c. 

"THOMAS  COOPER*   . 

^Jb  the  Honourable  S.  Frnghan,  Sfc  Sfc.'' 

'' Banover,  20th  March,  }92l. 
''  Djbar  Sin, 
"  I  presume  you  have  been  informed  that  I  have  lately 
been- spending  a  few  days  at  Montego  Bay,  and  that  during 
that  period  I  made  several  calls  at  your  house,  hoping  to 
find  you  at  home,  as  I  felt  a  strong  iidsh  to  see  and  converse 
with  you  once  more  on  some  points  relative  to  the  pioral, 
mental,  and  religbus  improvement  pf  the  Ne^^  Slaves, 
befinre  I  qnit  tiaJM  ifl|ai|d.    I  ihpnUr  certainly  hare  rMiained 
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peculiar  to  themaelves,  and  I  must  own  that  I  regard  them 
as  bebg  well  calculated  to  brihg  about  the  much-desired^ 
and  certainly  necesmry^  reformatibn,  I  regret  exceedingly 
that  my  drcumstances  were  such  as  to  forbid  me  to  act  in  a 
similar  way.* 

^^  You  have,  no  doubt,  heard  that  we  are  on  the  point  of 
leaving  Jamaica :  we  expect  to  embark  in  about  a  fortnight 
on  board  the  Ann,  Capt.  Hamilton.  Had  I  consulted  no- 
thing more  than  my  inclination,  I  should  not  have  resigned 
my  situation  for  at  least  another  year  or  two.  Mr.  Hibbert 
wished  me  to  continue  on  Ms  estate  as  long  as  I  felt  myself 
useful  to  his  Negroes ;  at  the  same  time,  he  was  not  dis- 
posed to  second  my  ^forts  with  that  degree  of  assistance 
which  I  could  not  but  regucd  as  necessary  to  warrant  the 
expectation  of  ultimate  success.  My  decision  WM  not  formed 
in  haste :  I  examined  the  subject  on  every  side  in  the  most 
impartial,  deliberate  manner;  and  I  can  truly  say,  that  I 
have  adopted  the  course  which  I  should  have  desired  Mr.  H« 
to  adopt,  had  he  been  in  my  situation,  and  I  in  his.    I  beg' 

to  be  kindly  remembered  to  Mr.  B        <    I  hope  Dr. 

will  be  able  to  return  the  volume  of  Kenrick  before  (  sail,  as 

*  I  have  here  cancelled  two  sentences  which  made  part  of  this  letter, 
as  published  by  Mr.  I0Uwrt.  They  ha?eiiot,  as  fiur  as  I  can  see^  any 
thing  to  do  with  the  points  in  debate  between  that  gentleman  and  myself; 
being  nothing  more  than  remarks^  ne?er  intended  for  pobUcation,  respect- 
ing the  Missionary  labours  of  the  Wesleyaa  Methodists  amongst  tiie 
Negroes.  Some  of  the  expressions  employed  aw  strongs  and  I  have  bo 
wish  to  gi?e  >iiem  to  the  world  in  a  second  ecfition.  Much  aa  I  diffar  uij 
opinion,  opon  religious  subjects,  from  the  foUowers  of  the  great  Wesley, 
no  one  can  admire  more  highly  than  I  do  their  disinterested  zeal  in  endea^ 
Tooring  to  bring  the  heathen  to  what  they  regard  as  a  due  knowledge  of 
the  Christian  Revelation.  In  manyrasf^ects  they  have,  dottbtleM,  beea 
the  instnuneats  of  great  good  amongst  the  igUQfant  and  viekras;  and  may 
the  blesabf  of  Heaven  stm  smUe  on  their  kboini* 
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with  the  originals,  that  he  may  take  copies,  and  employ 
them  in  any  way  he  may  think  piopen 

Mr.  Hibbert  has  ahready,  with  my  permission,  laid  the 
contents  of  two  of  my  private  letters  to  Mr.  Vaughan,  before 
your  readers,  in  order,  as  he  telis  us,  ^'  to  estid[>lish  two 
fects,'*  &c.     (See  pp.  29,  30.) 

Whether  those  private  letters,  or  any  thing  advanced 
by  Mr.  Hibbert,  justify  his  inferences,  the  public  have  had 
an  opportunity  of  judging.  For  my  own  part,  I  feel  no  sort 
of  alamd,  and  see  no  ground  for  retracting  a  particle  of  what 
I  have  sdd  respecting  the  religious  character  of  the  White 
gentlemen  of  Jamaica.'  But,  to  make  his  premises  sure,  Mr. 
H.  has  ventured  on  the  dangerous-  and  delicate  practice  of 
dra^ng  individuals  before  the  public,  by  name.  He  tells 
me,  that  I  was  acquainted  with  Mrl  George  Oated  and  Mr. 
S.  Vaughan  in  Janudca,  and  then  endeavours  to  impress  the 
piiblic  with  the  idea,  that  tihese  gentlemen,  who  certainly 
are  not  Misaionariesy  formed  so  decided  an  exception  to  my 
general  rule,  as  to  destroy  it  alt(^eiher.  This,  however,  I 
do  not  admit;  and  I  pledge  myself,  if  called  upon,  to  pro- 
duce satisfactory  evidence  of  what  I  here  assert.  Mr.  Hil^- 
bert  must  be  aware,  that  it  is  one  thing  to  countenance 
Missionary  undertakings,  and  another  to  be  personally  reli- 
gious. If  .Mr.  O.  and  Mr.  V.  should  be  displeased  with  me 
for  sajring,  thus  publicly,  that  I  do  not  regard  them  as  per- 
sons who  shew  a  serious  regard  about  religion,  and  that  I 
am  prepared,  if  required^  to  justify  this  opinion  by  the  pub- 
Ueation  of  facts,  they  must  blame  Mr.  Hibbert  still  more, 
who  has  forced  me  to  this  course  on  the  ground  of  self- 
defence.  The  pecuUar  want  of  religion  and  morals  in  the 
West  Indies,  I  attribute  to  the  noxious  influence  of  the 
slave  system;  and^  if  this  hypothesis  be  correct,  I  would 
ask  Mr.  H.  whether  it  does  not  constitute  a  strong  reason 
for  a  change  in  the  civil  condition  of  the  slaves  ? 

d2 
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have  no  oonnexion  with  Unitarian  prindples^  and  which  are/' 
as  he  can  prove,  entertained  by  me,  '^  with  which  Mr.  R.  Hib- 
bert  was  unacquainted,  and  they  are  such  as,  in  his  opinion, 
rendered'^  me  '^  unfit  for  producing  any  useful  effect  upon  the 
uncultivated  minds  of  Negroes.''  *  I  wish  Mr.  Hibbert  would 
be  a  little  mare  explicit,  and  let  us  know  what  these  '^  cer- 
tain tenets"  are,  for  I  am  utterly  at  a  loss  to  conjecture  to 
what  he  alludes.  I  have  neither  fears  nor  secrets  in  reli^on, 
and  I  shall  deem  myself  unjustly  treated,  unless  a  fair  op- 
portunity is  afforded  me  of  vindicating  myself  against  the 
above  charge ; — after  making  which,  was  it  candid,  was  it 
honourable,  in  Mr.  Hibbert,  to  declare  to  you,  Mr.  £ditor,t 
before  I  had  it  in  my  power  to  reply,  ^^  Here,  Str,  on  mg 
party  entirely  ends  this  correspondence''  ?  But  as  it  might 
be  too  much.  Sir,  to  expect  you  to  renew  the  contest  in^ 
your  coliunns,  I  shall  be  contented  to  have  the  explanation 
I  demand  as  a  right,  ^ven  in  the  Monthly  Hepository. 

Mr.  Hibbert  complains,  that  the  history  of  my  mission  does 
not  include  a  view  of  my  religious  belief  This,  I  acknow- 
ledge, was  a  designed  omission ;  for  I  did  not  see  the  neces- 
sity of  giving  a  confession  of  fiedth,  in  connexion  with  what  I 
had  to  say  relative  to  the  condition,  whether  spiritual  or  tem- 
poral, of  the  Negro  slaves.  But  as  something  of  the  kind 
seems  now  necessary,  I  know  not  that  I  can  do  better  than 
declare  my  hearty  acquiesence  in  the  following  summary  of 
doctrine,  drawn  up  by  an  intelligent  and  learned  Roman 
Catholic  writer  of  the  present  day. 

'^  All  Christians  believe,"  he  says,  ^^Ist,  that  there  is  one 
Grod ;  2nd,  that  he  is  a  being  of  infinite  perfection;  3rd,  that 
he  directs  all  things  by  his  Providence;  4th,  that  it  is  our 
duty  to  love  him  with  all  our  hearts,  and  our  neighbour  as 
ourselves ;  5th,  that  it  is  our  duty  to  repent  of  the  sins  we 

•  See  pp.  28,  29.  t  See  p.  34. 
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loadiiig  topics  wUch  all  CfaristiaiiA  in  all  ages  have  agx^eed  Im 
moihtaiD.  SpecnlatidnB  aboiit  the  Trinity,  the  evil  tipiiit 
called  the  Devil^  etectibii  and  reprobation^  &e.  &c.,  wer^ 
never  introduced  by  me  td  my  Sable  audience.  JVfy  object 
wab  not  to  make  prbselytea  bo  A  party,  but  to  lead  my 
hearens  frbm  ignocaklce  to  knowledge,  and  froiii  vice  to  viih 
tiie  j  bttt  to  do  evfen  tiiia^  efiekrtvaUy^  was  found,  and,  I  fe^ 
iriU  ever  be  foohd.  Incompatible  wkh  that  state  of  slaver^ 
which  the  plantera  are  r^sdlyed  to  kee^  up  in  tfafe  W^st 
Indies. 

To  tbtich  on  emy  point  in.Ms.Hibbect's  bomnmiiicatieius^ 
is  unnecessa^ ;  but  there  is  one  more  which  I  cannot  pass 
over.  He  talks  of  '^  the  fsdlacy  of  my  new  hear^say  stories 
and  stale  misrepresehtaidoflis;"  Is  uds  the  larigiii^  of  a  fair 
controversialist  ?  He  should  prove  the  misrepresentations, 
as  well  as  assert  them ;  and  we  may  safely  conclude  that  he 
would,  if  it  were  in  his  power.  I  deny  that  I  have,  inten- 
tionally, misrepresented  a  single  fact ;  and  as  to  my  ^'  hear- 
say stories,'^  they  rest,  in  part,  on  testimony  which  he 
himself  professes  to  respect.  If  they  are  ^^  stale,"  it  is 
because  they  are  of  a  piece  with  what  has  been  passing  in 
the  colonies  for  at  least  the  last  hundred  and  fifty  years. 

In  conclusion,  I  must  express  my  regret  that  a  gentleman 
of  Mr.  Hibbert's  universally-acknowledged  respectability  and 
weight  in  the  qpmmunity,  should  have  mixed  up  with  a  con- 
troversy that  involves  consequences  of  the  highest  moment 
to  nearly  a  million  of  his  fellow-subjects,  including  the  slaves 
and  slave-holders,  vrith  personalities  and  contests  about 
modes  of  faith.  What  has  the  fjEiilure  of  my  mission,  as  he 
is  resolved  to  have  it,  or  my  religious  opinions,  to  do  with 
the  truth  or  Msehood  of  the  particular  facts  which  have 
given  him  and  some  others  so  much  offence  ?  In  reply  to 
what  I  have  reported  about  the  driving  system,  Sunday 
markets,  the  power  of  the  overseer,  the  want  of  marriage 
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(1.)  We  pledged  ourselves^ 
Hnnefew  weekn  siDce,  to  place 
before  the  public^  in  bis  pro- 
per colours,  tbe  celebrated  Mr. 
Cooper,  the  reverend  and  re- 
spectable divine  upon  whose 
testimony  the  inhabitants  of 
this  island  have  been  again 
stigmatized;  and  we  consider 
this  the  proper  time  for  re- 
deeming our  pledge,  a  pam- 
phlet having  made  its  appear- 
ance, said  to  have  been  written 
by  him,t  and  which  is  com- 
mented on  largely  in  the  Ediu' 
hurgh    Review    of    February. 
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(1.)  The  pamphlet  alluded 
to  in  the  opposite  column,  can 
be  no  other  than  that  which 
is  published  by  the  London 
Anti-Slavery  Society,  entitled 
**  Negro  Slavery"  and  of  which, 
it  is  well  known,  I  am  not  the 
author.  The  article,  indeed, 
which  it  contains,  headed  the 
"  Evidence  of  the  Rev.  Tho- 
mat  Cooper"  I  authorized  the 
Editor  to  publish;  and  I  have 
ever  considered  myself  as  re* 
sponsible  for  the  statements 
which  are  there  brought  for- 
ward.   1  gave  my  name,  in  the 


*  The  daring  and  atrocious  libel  which  I  now  submit  to  the  tribonal  of  a 
candid  and  impartial  pablic,  appeared,  I  have  reason  to  believe,  in  tbe  first 
instance,  in  the  Montego-Bay  Gazette,  The  only  copy  of  it,  however,  which  1 
have  seen,  is  that  which  I  here  employ,  and  which  the  Editor  of  the  Jamaica 
Ropai  OaMette  inserted  in  his  paper  of  July  26, 1823.  About  the  same  time 
the  same  falsehoods  also  found  a  place  in  the  columns  of  the  Jamaica  Courant. 

t  It  is  here  in^uated^  that  it  was  tbe  intention  of  the  Journalist,  btfarc 
the  appearance  of  tbe  pamphlet  to  which  he  alludes,  to  animadvert  on  my  cha- 
racter. He  says,  that  his  pledge  **  to  place  me  b^re  the  pubUc,"  wat  made 
"  wme/ew  weeki  iinee:**  but  he  wrote  this  in  July  1823;  and,  had  his  resohi- 
tion  been  taken  to  hold  me  and  my  wife  up  to  public  odium  bffore  that  work 
was  published,  he  must  have  diaracterlzed  his  intentions  as  bebg  some  mentkip 
and  not  «« teme  few  meke;*  old.    My  first  letter  hi  the  Menik^  Repoiitanf, 
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We  shall  first  state  ^bnt  we 
know  of  Mr.  Cooper,  and  then 
say  a  few  words  on  the  ac- 
knowledged principles  which 
gorem  the  Editor  of  the  Edin- 
burgh  Review  in  his  animad- 
versions or  commendations  on 
any  question. 
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first  instance,  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  affording  to  all  parties 
the  fullest  opportunity  of  in- 
vestigating the  representations 
which,  as  a  friend  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  Slaves,  I  felt 
it  a  duty  to  send  forth  to  the 
world,  of  their  condition.  I 
disclaim  the  idea  of  ever  having 
indnlged  towards  the  planters, 
merely  as  such,  the  sJightest 
feelings  of  hostility.  It  is  their 
sjfstem  with  which  I  quarrel, 
and  to  effect  the  gradual  de- 
struction of  which,  I  have  wil- 
h'ngly  lent  my  humble  aid. 

I  am  charged  with  \iaving 
stigmatized  '*  the  inbabitants 
of  Jamuca.*'  Is  it  meant  that 
I  have  gone  beyond  the  troth 
in  what  I  have  said  respecting 
the  morals  of  these  people  ?  If 
it  is,  I  distinctly  deny  the  al- 
legation I  and  1  can  assnre  the 
reader,  that  I  have  reviewed 
my  statements  on  this  bead, 
again  and  again,  hot  withont 
being  able  to  discern  the  least 
ground  for  retracting  a  aingU 
iota  from  tlien*  In  speaking 
of  the  immoral  nftoenee  of 
81a\*cry,  1  see  no  reason  wkf 
we  should  not  expose  its 


mi  the  Slave  qorstion,  is  dated  March  87, 1922,  and  the  pamphlet  csaeait  la 
November  of  the  name  jmr.  Now,  it  ii  efldeat,  from  all  the  rliciiiaHiiimfiT 
the  cast,  that  the  letters  hi  the  JiepotUerif,  and  ay  Evideaoe  io  Myw  flhsarj, 
K*^rin  to  fab  attack,  and  not  that  the  a^peanuwa  df  tie  pattpldat  ^etdjf 
Mggestad  to  Mm  the  redenpAiB  of  a  pl«%e  which  he  In*  p^Hoail^  ^bw. 
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(2.)  Mr.  Cooper,  a  tJDita- 
Han  clergymaD,  was  sent  ont 
bv  Mr.  Robert  Hibbert,  in 
I8i7>  to  bis  estate,  Georgia, 
Iq  the  parish  of  Hanover,  for 
what  purpose  we  are  at  a  loss 
to  conjecture — certainly  not  to 
propagate  the  gospel,  nor  to 
instil  into  the  Negroes  the 
principles  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion.^ A  bouse  that  had 
been  the  residence  of  the  for* 
uier  proprietors  of  the  estate. 
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on  the  Whites,  as  well  as  on 
the  Blacks.  Mr.  Stewart,  in 
his  book,  published  last  year, 
respecting  Jamaica,  1ms  not 
scrupled  to  do  this  (see  (!lhap. 
xi.)  'y  and,  before  him.  Dr.  J. 
Williamson  committed  the  same 
sin,  as  may  be  seen,  in  quota- 
tions made  from  him,  in  pp. 
iiC— 59  of  "  Negro  Slaveryr 
To  stigmatize  a  people,  con- 
sists, if  1  understand  correctly, 
in  casting  upon  them  unmerit- 
ed censure.  Bat  this  1  have 
not  done.  I  have  acted  a  faith* 
ful  part,  and  most  deeply  la- 
ment that  it  was  not  in  my 
power  to  draw  a  more  agree- 
able picture  of  the  state  of 
society  in  the  finest  of  our 
West-India  colonies. 

(2.)  The  purpose,  and  the 
only  purpose,  for  which  I  went 
out  to  Jamaica,  was  to  ascer- 
tain the  practicability  of  im- 
proving the  condition  of  Mr. 
Hibbert*s  Negroes  by  means 
of  religious  instruction,  with- 
out, however,  entering  on  any 
plans  inconsistent  with  the 
order  and  management  of  the 
estate,  or  rendering  the  Ne- 
groes discontented  in  their  si- 
tuation as  slaves. — The  house 


*  This  18  the  first  time  that  cter  I  heard  the  purity  of  Mr.  Uibbert*s  iotciH 
tioDSy  with  mpect  to  my  misskm,  qucsiioQcd.' 
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was  appropriated  to  h'»  nse : 
it  was  decently  furnished,  and 
five  or  six  Negroes,  male  and 
femak^  formed  the  establish- 
ment of  domestics.  A  consi- 
derable salary  was  attached  to 
the  situation^  and  he  was  sap- 
plied  from  the  estate  with  all 
the  necessaries  of  life^  and  some 
of  the  loxories. 


(3.)  Upon  his  arrival  in  the 
country^  every  facility  was  af- 
forded him.  In  the  pursuit  of 
his  mission,  by  those  to  whom 
it  appertained  to  do  so;  and 
the  Nq^oes  of  the  estate,  or 
a  very  considerable  nnmber  of 
them,  attended  his  first  and 
second,  and  some  of  them  his 
third  lectures.  *  But  his  doc- 
trine was  new  to  them.  Many 
of  them  had  attended  the  Esta- 
blished Ghnrch,  within  a  few 
miles  of  the  estate  -,  others  had 
heard  some  of  the  Missionaries 
who  had  from  time  to  time 
made  their  appearance  in  the 
conntry.  By  them  they  had 
been  taught  to  believe  in  Christ 
as  the  Son  of  God  and  the  Sa- 
viour of  man :  by  Mr.  Cooper 
they   were    told,   that  Jesus 
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and  furniture  answered  my  pur- 
pose, but  there  certainly  was 
nothing  about  either  to  boast 
of.  My  income  was  eqoal  to 
my  expenditure,  and,  if  we 
take  into  the  account  several 
presents  which  I  received  from 
Mr.  Hibbert,  rather  above  it, 
yet  not  sufficiently  so  to  make 
it  a  matter  of  importaoce  to 
the  public 

(3.)  Upon  my  arrival  in  the 
conntry,  the  Negroes  were  in- 
formed, that  my  object  in  set- 
tUog  tLmong  them  was  to  teach 
them  religion,  and  that  tliey 
were  at  liberty  to  form  them- 
selves into  a  religions  society 
under  my  direction.  They  ex- 
pressed a  willingness  to  become 
my  hearers,  and  dkl  attend,  in 
considerable  nnabers,  my  first 
two  or  three  Sunday  kctures, 
but  afterwards  fell  oft  This, 
however,  was  not  in  conse- 
quence of  any  ofcjjeetion  wbidi 
they,  or  any  one  else,  bad  to 
my  doctrine.  Every  word  which 
my  adversary  says  on  this  bead, 
is  utterly  false  3  not  to  mention 
the  ridiculous  and  extravagant 
idea  of  the  Geoigia,  or  any  other 
gang,  being  able  to  take  part  in 


*  The  lectures  here  allnded  to,  were  delivered  00  a  Sonday,  and 
-caicjhilly  disffanakhrd  from  tboie  meatioiied  a  little  farther  aa, 
given  hi  the  we^-thae,  a  half-a?daj  behig  allowed  for  the  poipoae. 
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Christ  was  a  very  good  man^ 
and  a  good  preafcherj  but  that 
he  was  not  tlie  Son  of  God^  or 
our  Saviour ! !  The  Negroes, 
never  having  before  heard  such 
a  doctrine,  natarally  inqaired, 
"  What  sort  of  a  parson  is  this 
oar  master  has  sent  us  out? 
He  does  not  tell  us  what  the 
other  parsons  have  done,  and 
he  can  neither  christen  nor  bury 
Hs/'  They  therefore  ceased  to 
attend  his  lectures;  and  their 
disinclination  to  do  so,  which 
arose  from  the  nature  of  his 
doctrines,  he  has  in  his  pam- 
phlet falsely  attributed  to  time 
not  being  allowed  them.  Anx- 
ions,  no  doubt,  to  make  pro- 
sdytea,  and  finding  that  the 
Negroes  would  not  voluntarily 
go  to  listen  to  him,  he  applied 
to  the  overseer  to  oblige  them, 
and  to  flog  them  if  they  would 
not.  This  the  overseer  posi- 
tively declined  doing.  So  far, 
tlien,  as  to  the  failufe  of  Mr. 
Cooper's  mistioo. 
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disputes  about  doctrines.  He 
must  know  that  T  might!  have 
preached  Unitairiaiiism^  in  the 
morning,  Chaf€kk>f-Bttgland- 
ism  at  noon,  and  Methbcfism  at 
night,  without  any  chance  of 
being  detected  by  them.  But 
the  fact  is,  I  did  not,  on  any 
occasion,  during  the  whole  of 
my  residence  in  Jamaka,  preadi 
on  controversial  divinity.  My 
plan  was,  to  insist  on  diose 
great  points  which  Christians 
universally  regard  as  b^ing  at 
the  foundation  of  all  true  reU« 
gion;  and,  until  I  read  the 
libelloos  production  in  ques- 
tion, I  n6ver  heard  of  the  small- 
est objection  being  ielt^  dther 
by  Blacks  or  Whites,  to  my 
pursuing  such  a  course.' 

Some  few  of  iit.  Hftbert's 
slaves  might  attend  the  Church 
three  or  four  times  in  the  course 
of  the  year,  but  oerteinly  iMyt 
oftener  3  and  none  of  them,  as 
kr  as  I  coald  asoertidn,  ever 
reaped  the  least  advantage  from 
this  practice.  They  were  too 
ignorant  to  understand  the  ser- 
vice^ and  were,  therefore,  no- 
thing more  than  mere  spectia- 
(fors.  A  few  others  were  said 
to  have  been,  while  they  be- 
longed to  a  former  master, 
hearers  of  some  of  the  Metho- 
dist Missionaries ;  but  I  cannot 
believe    thut  tbey  were  ever 
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very  regular  io  their  attend- 
ance apon  their  teachers,  or 
paid  moch  regard  to  what  was 
Haid ;  for,  on  examining  them, 
I  found  them  quite  as  destitute 
of  religions  knowledge  as  the 
rest.     I  say  this,  not  out  of 
any  disrespect  to  the  Mission- 
aries, but  merely  to  shew  that 
the  case  alluded  to  does  not 
coDtun  any  thing  calculated  to 
serve  the  purpose  of  the  slan- 
derer   in  the   Jamaica  Royal 
Gazette. 

Witli  the  doctrines  taught 
by  the  Missionaries,  1  have 
nothing  to  do  5  but  I  must 
declare,  in  the  most  direct 
manner,  that  the  writer  in  the 
preceding  column  has  added 
another  to  his  list  of  false- 
hoods and  wilful  misrepresen- 
tations, by  stating  that  I  taught 
the  Negroes ''  ikMi  Jews  Christ 
W€§  noi  ike  San  of  God,  or  our 
Smviemr"  because  the  contrary 
of  this  I  uniformly  preached  to 
them,  as  I  shall  make  it  appear 
before  I  conclnde.*  The  in.- 
qniries  sud  to  liave  been^cir- 
culated  by  the  slaves  on  this 
head,  I  never  he^rd  of  while 
amongst  them,  and  am  certain 
they  were  never  made. 

It  is  true  that  I  did  not,  for 
I  coold    not  consdentiously. 
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christen  the  Negroes*  tlioof^ 
I  was  applied  to  by  the  over- 
seer and  some  of  the  Negroes 
to  perform  the  ceremony.   Tlie 
Scriptures  are  my  gnide  in  all 
matters  of  religion,  and  from 
them  I  learn,  that  men  should 
repent,  and  be  sufficiently  in- 
structed   to  form    a   rational 
belief  in  Christ  aa  the  Son  of 
God  and  the  Saviour  of  the 
world,  before  they  are  admit- 
ted to  receive  bq>tbm.    Now, 
1  did  not  perceive  any  evidence 
that  the  Geor;gia  Negroes  were 
thus  far  advanced  in  Christian 
knowledge,  or  that  ibey  bad 
any  disposition   to  break  off 
their  sins  and  lead  new  lives. 
Indeed,  I  well  knew  that  thi» 
was  not  the  case ;  I  knew  that 
they  were  all  extremdy  igno- 
rant of  God,  of  Chriitj  and,  oC 
course,  of  Christianity;    and 
that  they  were  the  slaves  of 
sin,  in  some  of  its  moat  odious 
forms,    Thdr  wish  to  receive 
baptism,  was  of  the  most  idle 
and  unsatisfactory  nature.     It 
arose  from  the  mere  drcnm- 
stance  of  the  slaves  on  aome 
other  estates  having  been  chris- 
tened,  and   the   fact  of   our 
own  White  people  having  en- 
couraged them,  even  in  tbdr 
unprepared  state^  thus  to  rush 


•  See  my  last  letter  fa  the  OMicspondence  with  Mr.  G.  Hibbert,  pp.  37, 38. 
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into  the  Church  of  Christ.  No 
atteDtion  whatever  was  paid  to 
the  reason  and  htness  of  the 
measure— -and  the  whole  raiglit 
justly  be  termed  a  piece  of 
daring  hypocrisy.  Knowing  all 
this,  what  course  was  left  for 
me,  as  an  honest  man,  to  pur- 
suOy  but  to  refuse  to  be  a  part- 
ner in  such  a  scene  of  decep- 
tion ?  The  rector  of  the  parish, 
hoti^ever,  having  no  scruples  of 
the  kind,  baptized  these  crude 
disciples,  and  pronounced  them 
"  regenerate,^' 

What  is  said  about  my  not 
being  able  to  bury  the  Negroes, 
is  entirely  false;  for  I  buried 
many — alas  1  too  many — while 
I  was;  on  Mr.  Hibbert^s  estate. 
I  repeatedly  offered  to  bury 
even  the  heathen  amongst  them, 
b)|t  was  not  permitted,  the 
friends  of  the  deceased  deem- 
ing it  improper  to  employ  a 
Christian  service  over  the  re- 
mains of  persons  who  adhered 
daring  their  whole  life  to  their 
African  opinions  and  practices. 
But  I  was  always  sent  for  in 
the  cases  of  those  who  had 
been  baptized. 

The  assertion,  so  boldly 
made  by  the  Journalist,  that 
the  slaves  withdrew  from  my 
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instructions  on  the  score  of 
my  doctrine  not  being  sound, 
has  been  already  attended  to ; 
and  I  most  here  maintidn,  as 
fully  as  I  have  ever  done,  that;, 
had  their  inclinations  beea  ever 
so  good,  they  had  not  time  to 
attend  me.*  Let  any  candid 
person  of  a  different  opinion 
reflect  on  the  circnmstance,  ^ 
that  these  poor  creatures  are 
compelled  to  procm*e,  by  their 
own  exertion  s>  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  common  necessaries  of 
life,  after  their  masters*  work 
is  done.  He  demands  thm 
time  from  day -light  in  the 
morning  till  dark  at  night, 
with  the  exception  of  proper 
intervals  for  meals,  th«  Son- 
day,  and  twenty-six  or  twenty- 
eight  days  in  the  year,  which 
they  au^  allowed  for  the  cul- 
tivation of  their  provision - 
grounds.  In  crop,  which  lasta 
half  the  year,  they  ire  employ- 
ed at  the  sugar -mantiftictory 
three  nights  out  of  the  seven, 
without  any  additional  rest  in 
the  day.  The  quantity  of  food 
which  they  receive  from  the 
estate,  consists  of  no>  more> 
than  seven  or  eight  herrings 
per  week.  The  rest  they  have 
to  make  up  in  what  is  termed 


*  On  this  subject,  I  have  recently  spoken  pretty  much  at  large  in  a  pamphlet 
entitled  "  Factt  iUustraiive  of  the  CondUhn  o/th9  NfgfQ  Skofet  in  Jemaiaa,"* 
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(4.)  We  DOW  come  to  the 
private  deportment  of  this  hu- 
mane, moral,  and  highly  re- 
spectable clergyman  and  his 
wife.  We  have  often  had  oc-. 
casion  to  notice  that  pensons 
recently  arrived  from  the  mo- 
ther conntry/  ariB  leis  patient 
with^  and  less  inclined  to  make 
allowances  fo^,  the  errors  of 
HHegi^eet,  than  tliose  wko  have 
hmkk  long  with  tIkM.  Such 
was  the  casb'  Wit&  Mr.  and 
MtT5.  Cooper.  Tox  every  tri- 
fling fjinlt  that  th<^  domestics 
Gomnstted^  they  were  sent  to 
tiM  ovcrsMT  to  he  poaithed: 


*  1o  out  of  my  lettien  In  the  Mtmthlg  H^porihrrp^  I  promised  to  fnniirfi' 
tike  poAiHe  trfth  an  acooant  of  a  flogglDg  which  John  Harden,  my  own  wdthig' 
hoy,  woAreH  army  reovest :  and  I  now  proceed  to  redeem  my  pledge. 

this  hoy  was  pat  into  my  senrfce  the  day  I  arrived  in  the  island ;  and  at 
Urst  het^aveme  everx  sattsflKtion.  His  worlc  was  light,  and  I  may  safely  say 
thai  tils  ittoitton  'kid  oot  more  Inborions  tlian  that  of  the  majority  ot  gentle- 
men^ serfaats  in  tiib  couatry.  I  tanght  liim  to  read,  and  did  etery  thfng  la' 
my  po#er  to  msAre  hhn  comfbrtahle,  not  doabflag  that  mild  treatm^t  woold' 
seoare,  fbr  any  length  of  time,  hU  osefnl  sendees.  But  I  was  completely  mis- 
taken ;  for,  aft^  thcihnt  dx  montlis,  he  began  to  retax  m  his  doty,  add  to  in- 
dleaite  an  indHftrenee  to  pliease  roe.  I  reasoned  with  him  upon  tike  impropriety 
of  Ills  ooodact,  and  he  promised  to  amend.  Fbr  a  short  time  he  was  as  ifood 
aa-lds  word,  and  then  became  worse  thih  ever.  Agidn  and  again  I  called  Mm 
to  acdbuai,  fao^g  that  I  hilght  by  remonstrance  restare  him  to  his  former 
state  of  obedicnee.    I  spolce  to  my  neighbours  npon  the  snfaject,  and  alio  to 

•  See  Moa,  B«po».  Vol.  XYIIL  9.  SIS. 
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given :    but  even  these  weir 
attowed,  in  ei^ry  insl»^»(ee>  ta 
escape  with  no  other  piviisli-' 
ment  than  %  msioiistraaoe  from 
me. 

(4.)  What  degree  of  pati- 
ence we  had  with  the  slaves 
who  were  placed  under  oyr 
more  immediate  care  will  soon 
ajppear.  True  it  is  that  our 
Jamaica  servants  gave  us  ai^ 
enormous  deal  of  uneitsines^ 
At  times,  they  went  through 
the  duties  of  their  station  with 
sufficient  propriety ;  at  others^ 
th«y  neglected  every  tLing  and 
rendered  our  house  one  of  the 
most  comfortless  abodes  in  the 
neighb6nrhdod.  But  notwidi-' 
stapding  all  this,  only  one* 
instance  occurred  of  either  of. 
them  being  sent  dowa  to  ike 
overseer  fbr  p«ni«hment. 


•  ( 
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for  he  at  first,  supposing  it 
was  impossible  tbat  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Cooper  would  send  a  Ne- 
gro to  be  punished  without  suf- 
ficient grounds,  complied  with 
the  request}  but  it  at  length 
became  so  frequent  that  he  sent 
the  Negroes  back  without  cor- 
rection. 

(5.)  Upon  one  occasion,  in 
particular,  a  bottle  of  brandy 
was   missing,   and    not  being 
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representation,  therefore,  on 
the  other  side  is  directly  and 
completely  false. 


(5.)  It  is  true  that  upon 
one  occasion  a  bottle  of  brandy 
was  lost,  but  utterly  &lse  tbat 


the  attorney  and  OTerseer  for  the  estate,  all  of  whom  •eemed  to  agree,  chat 
my  measures  were  not  saffidently  decisive,  and  some  oftbem  reptatedly  reoom- 
mended  me  to  try  the  whip.  This  I  was  extremely  reluctant  to  do,  notwith- 
standing I  saw  that  the  other  servants,  as  weU  ts  John,  were  determined  to 
have  their  own  way,  and  take  every  possible  advantage  of  ns.  At  last  things 
got  to  so  bad  a  state  that  I  saw  the  necessity  of  effecting  some  alteratioa.  The 
silver  spoons  after  every  meal  were  thrown  down  in  the  yard.  Instead  oi  hdng 
put  into  their  places,  and  the  greatest  confusion  prevailed  thriNvh  Che  e»Ca- 
blishment.  Things  were  wasted,  and  want  was  sometimes  fek  where  there 
oug^t  to  have  been  plenty.  Even  the  horses  came  in  for  an  ample  duure  of 
neglect ;  and  In  a  word,  nothing  received  its  proper  attenUou.  Td  dwell  in  tUs 
state,  was  impossible ;  especially  as  it  affected  the  dally  comlbfft  and  happinew 
of  my  wife.  Threatening  had  been  so  often  tried,  that  it  was  found  to  be  pro- 
ductive of  mischief  rather  than  good.  On  one  or  two  occadoiis,  I  took  a  stidE 
and  tried  whether  a  few  stripes  from  that  would  not  have  a  beneficial  inflamfr  on 
this  lad,  and  put  the  other  servants  somewhat  on  their  goard.  I  was»  however* 
deceived,  for  no  one  paid  any  serious  regard  to  this,  and  we  began  to  despair. 
Many  times  I  saw  Mrs.  C.  insulted,  and  did  myself  put  up  with  laagaa^e  from 
the  domestics,  which  I  should  not  think  of  submitting  to  in  this  ooontxy,  no» 
not  for  an  hour.  In  this  state,  things  remained  till  Blarch  i3»  1820,  that  ls» 
rather  more  than  two  years  and  a  quarter  aficr  we  took  up  onr  abode  oo  Air. 
Hihbert's  estate.  On  the  morning  of  this  day,  John  was  so  ealremdy 
ous,  that  I  felt  myself  under  the  necessity  of  putting  him  into  tbe 
hands,  intending  tliat  he  should  confine  him  for  a  few  lionriy  and  tliea  yire 
ten  or  twelve  lashes.  He,  however,  made  both  fieet  £ut  hi  che  slodES,  aad 
kept  liim  in  that  situation  from  about  opt  o'dock  in  tlie  day  tU  the  not^Mm- 
ing»  wlien  he  took  the  poor  boy  out  and  gave  him  a  tenlble  widppiiy.  I  tMi 
not  present  on  the  occasion,  and  was  never  able  to  ascertain  wlmt  nambcr  af 
stripes  he  received.  The  overseer  went  far,  very  fkr  beyond  my  dJiectiPii 
and  John  was,  b  ooDsequeace,  sadly  overpunhdicd.    This  I  always 
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able  to  fix  the  robbery  on  any 
particular  Negro,  Mr.  Cooper, 
with  equal  justice  and  huma- 
nity, sent  the  whole  household 
establishment,  men  and  wo- 
men, down  to  undergo  chas- 
tisement. Of  this  crime  they 
were  afterwards  proved  inno- 
cent ',  for,  the  overseer  refusing 
to  carry  Mr.  Cooper's  wishes 
into  execution,  an  investiga- 
tion took  place,  in  the  course 
of  which  it  came  out  that  Mrs. 
Cooper  had  the  inestimable 
prize  safe  in  her  own  custody, 
intending  it  for  her  own  par- 
ticular use. — So  much  for  their 
justice  and  humanity. 

(6.)  Mr.  Cooper  says,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  the  Ne- 
groes steal  sugar,  for  the  plan« 
ters  will  not  sell  any  in  the 
country — and,  that  he  was 
obliged  to  send  to  Mr«  Hib- 
bert  for  a  barrel.  "  The  fact 
was,  that  as  much  sugar  had 

upon  the  estate,  as  Mr.  Oates,  the  attorney,  well  knows.  After  this,  John  oon« 
ducted  himself  rather  better  for  a  short  time,  but  again  became  refractory.  I 
again  remonstrated  with  him,  but  to  so  little  effect,  that  I  was  obliged  to  change 
him.  He  was  sent  into  the  field  to  work  with  the  gang,  in  which  situation  he 
remained  when  I  left  the  Island. 

Such,  then,  is  the  history  of  tlie  flagellation  of  the  on/jf  sla?e  who  was  pu- 
nished by  my  orders ;  and  could  1  ha?e  told  to  what  lengths  the  orerseer 
would  have  gone,  even  this  lad,  notwithstanding  ali  the  trouble  he  gave  me  for 
more  than  two  yean,  would  not  hate  recdved  a  stripe.  The  aflkir,  at  the 
time,  gave  me  the  greatest  uneasiness ;  and,  in  consequence  of  the  conduct  of 
the  overseer,  I  should  not  have  been  able  to  resort  to  him  again  for  assistanoe, 
in  bringfaig  the  idle  and  disobedient  to  a  sense  of  their  duty^  had  we  reaafaied 
fbr  years  longer  on  the  estate. 

b2 
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any  person  whatever  suffered 
for  the  crime.  So  far  from  this, 
it  never  gave  rise  to  an  unplea* 
sant  word,  look,  or  feeling; 
though  it  might  make  us  some- 
what more  careful,  with  re- 
spect to  such  things  after- 
wards.  Whether  ''this  ines- 
timable prize**  was  or  was  not 
found  again  I  cannot  now  pre- 
tend to  say :  but  I  am  certain 
that  no  particular  investigation 
took  place ;  and  as  to  the  atro- 
cious insinuation  against  Mrs. 
Cooper,  I  shaU  only  say,  that 
it  is  of  a  piece  with  the  rest  of 
the  horrid  falsehoods,  here  put 
forth  in  so  daring  a  manner. 

(6.)  I  repeat  that  ''it  is 
not  surprising  that  the  Negroes 
steal  sugar,"  and  that,  in  the 
parish  where  we  lived,  and  I 
believe,  from  what  I  heard  on 
the  spot,  in  all  others,  the 
planters,  as  a  general  rule, 
refused  to  sell  any  to  their 
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been  sent  to  Mr.  and  Mrt. 
Cooper^  ad  would  have  been 
safficient  for  the  annual  con« 
sumption  of  all  the  rest  of  the 
White  people  on  the  estate.** 
Being  called  upon  for  a  further 
supply,  the  overseer  refused  it> 
and,  on  inquiry,  founds  that 
Mrs.  Cooper  (we  suppose  to 
prevent  the  unhappy  Negroes 
from  stealing)  bad  actually 
been  selling  Mr.  Hibbert*s  su- 
gar to  his  own  Negroes. — So 
much  for  their  honesty ! 
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neighbours.   Calabash  market* 
is  the  place  where  the  greil 
mass  of  the  free  bbabitants 
go  to  buy  their  sugar  of  the 
N^oes,  though  they  Imow  at 
the  time  that  all  which  they 
expose   there,  or   any    where 
else,  for  sale,  is  stolen.    On 
my  return   to  this  country  I 
mentioned  this  circumstance  to 
Mr.  Hibbert,   who  expressed 
strong  disapprobation  of  snch 
dangerous   folly,— and  added, 
that  he  should  have  no  objec- 
tion to   his  attorney    letting 
any  person  in  the  islMod  have 
sugtr,  who  might  be  disposed 
to  pay  a  fur  price  for  it. 

The  overseer  never  allowed 
us  more  sugar  than  we  really 
wanted;  and  as  to  the  chaige 
of  extravagance,  I  never  heaid 
it  even  so  much  as  hinted  at 
till  now,  and  it  is  mmeovec 
quite  without  fonadatioa. 

Mrs.  Cooper  kept  a  smaU 
boarding-scliool^  during  a  part 
of  our  residence  in  Jamaica, 
and  the  barrel  of  sogar  whicb 
we  were  obliged  to  thveatett 
to  send  for  to  KagkBd,  wm 
intended  for  Olb  use  of  the 
scholars.  Our  first  ehdeavoor 
was,  to  obtain  it  from  toMt 
n«f hbomnng  fkuktat,  tat  B«t 
WiV  •ueeenliil,  «re  w«»  loU 


hi  csUbaihct. 


dwnniitsaflSofiheWegwistskfci»ti»aigm^ 
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(7.)  Another  ianlaiice  of 
tbis  virtoc  in  Mr.  Cooper.— r 
Upon  bis  arrival  in  tbe  conn- 
try^  al  the  reeooHBendation  of 
some  of  tbe  inhabitants  of 
Hanover^  he  made  up  his  mind 
to  open  a  school,}  and  for  the 
fartherance  of  that  purpose,  lie 
requested  a  reipectable  mer- 
chant at  Lucea,  to  import  cer- 
tain books  for  him,  of  <  which 

•*  Thi9  geiKienBiif  was  boC  of  the  Bumber  of  thoM  who  advised  us  to  go  to 
calabsBb  marketyiiDd  hisscn^|ile^  aboutt  acoommodatbig  us  arofe>&wiia~f«ar 
lest  be  should  bo  thought,  by*  suck  a  piooeedingr  to  tianiiress!  tbe.  line,  of  bis 
iostmctiooA. 
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th«t  we  might  beet  with  a 
cheap  bargain,  at  calaba^ 
market.  Of  this  advantAg^> 
however,  we  positively  relbsed 
to  avail  ourselves,  and  per- 
sisted in  onr  detierinination  to 
send  home  for  a  supply,  which* 
at  length  induced  Mr.  Oateil;'*^ 
Mr.  Hibbert's  attorney,  to  or- 
der the  overseer  to  let  us  have 
what  we  wanted.  Soon  after 
this,  a  cask  was  sent  from  the 
estate,  containing  300  pounds, 
for  which  I  pdd  .s^'lO.  lOs. 
currency.  But  Mrs.  C.  soon 
gave  up  her  school,  and  hav- 
ing at  the  time  a  considerable 
part  of  the  sugar  left,  she 
gmve  it  to  the  servants)  where* 
as  her  atrociOttB  libeller  de- 
clares ^'that  she  had  aetftally 
been  selling  Mr.  Hibbert*s  su- 
gar to  bis  own  Negroes/' 

(7.)  We  9ent  to  I  London  for 
the  school-books  we  wanted 
lor  our  scholars,  and  never  en- 
tertained the  least  idea  of  pro- 
curing them  thffongh  any  one 
in  Jamaica.  Tbe  only  bo^s 
wbieh  I  eter  ordered  in  tliat 
island,  were  a  dosen  or  ^h- 
teen  numbers  of  •  the  Monthly 
Repositoiy,  which  1 1  took  and 
paid  for  on  their  arriiaL 
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he  furnished  the  list.  On  the 
arrivml  of  the  books  in  the 
country,  Mr.  Cooper  had 
changed  his  mind^  and  de- 
clined taking  them — most  of 
which  are  still  remaining  with 
the  gentleman  who  imported 
them. 


(8.)  We  now  come  to  that 
part  of  their  conduct  and  dia- 
racter  that  we  would  not  insert, 
had  we  not  the  best  authority 
for  doing  so.  Alas  !  unhappy 
Jamaica,  that  the  demoralizing 
effects  of  your  climate,  and 
the  contagion  of  evil  example, 
should  not  have  ftdled  to  cor- 
rupt such  double-fordfied  con- 
sdenoes  as  those  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Cooper !  We  can,  how- 
ever, state  with  certainty,  that 
while  speaking  of  the  con- 
tinence, virtue,  and  sobriety, 
of  the  people  of  Januuca,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Cooper  might  have 
found  room  lor  amendment  in 
themselves  in  these  particulars. 
It  was  said,  that  the  White 
carpenter  on  tiie  estate  was 
not  an  unweloone  visitor  at 
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Several  merchants  requested 
me,  as  a  fiavour,  to  furnish 
them  with  lists  of  the  best 
school-books,  they  being  de- 
sirous of  importing  them, 
amongst  other  things,  for  sale. 
Now  this,  with  the  assistance 
of  Mrs.  C,  I  very  cheerfully 
did;  but  it  is  utterly  false, 
that  the  books  were  imported 
for  me,  or  in  any  way  to 
oblige  me.  (See  S.  M.  Solo- 
mon's letter,  at  the  end  of  this 
article.) 


(8.)  It  is  here  pretended,  by 
my  traduoer,  that  he  has  the 
best  authority  for  what  he  ad- 
vances respecting  my  charac- 
ter, and  yet  he  does  nothing 
more  than  deal  in  vague  gene- 
ralities. He  fiuls  to  produce 
the  names  of  the  persons  on 
whose  testimony  he  relies ;  and 
I  dare  him  to  confiroiit  any 
individual  with  me,  capable  of 
^ving  the  least  ooantBiianoe  to 
his  assertions.  I  am  ashamed 
of  nothing  wluch  I  ormiy  wife 
did  in  Jamaica;  and  we  should 
hail  an  opportunity  of  meeting 
in  a  court  of  justiee,  in  this 
country,  any  person,  or  per- 
sons, with  whom  we  were  ac- 
in  Jamaici^  wliosuty 


feel  tiie   kast  diqiontioB  Is 
maintain  the  cbsiges  of 
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the  pen -house  —  whether  to 
Mr.  or  Mrs.  Cooper^  has  not 
beeo  stated.  But  it  was  noto- 
rious^ that  the  secreted  bottle 
of  brandy  was  seized  by  Mrs* 
Cooper  as  her  share  of  a  gallon 
which  had  been  received  only 
a  few  days  before. 


(9.)  And  the  day  previous 
to  Mr.  Cooper's  departure  from 
the  island^  on  a  Sunday^  in  the 
presence  of  thirty  or  forty  re- 


Rbuarks. 

rality,  kc.,  preferred  against  us 
in  the  other  column. 

The  White  carpenter  did 
occasionally  come  to  our  house 
on  a  Sunday^  and  I  believe  he 
once  or  twice  dined  with  us. 
We  regarded  him  as  being  ra- 
ther superior  to  the  majority 
of  carpenters  whom  we  had 
seen  in  Jamaica.  His  name 
was  Thomas  Richardson^  and 
I  have  some  reason  to  believe 
he  is  now  in  this  country.  He 
was  a  married  man,  and  had 
been  in  business  for  himself  at 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne^  in  which 
town  his  wife  and  children 
resided  during  the  period  we 
knew  him  in  Jamaica.  We 
took  a  pleasure  in  shewing 
him  a  few  civilities^  out  of 
compassion  for  what  we  could 
not  but  deem  his  hard  fate^  in 
being  so  completely  banished 
from  his  family^  to  witness  the 
odious  scenes^  and  put  up  with 
the  inconveniencies  of  a  resi- 
dence on  a  sugar  estate. — ^The 
brutal  insinuation  against  Mrs. 
Cooper  for  our  thus  noticing 
this  individual^  is  on  a  par 
with  the  tale  about  the  bottle 
of  brandy. 

(9.)  The  Sunday  before  I 
left  the  island^  I  preached  a 
farewell  sermon  in  the  over- 
seer's  house;   about  twenty- 
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•pocteblft  persoiit»  wbo  had  BMi 
to  bew  hit  fuewett  tenioD, 
wd  m\m  diBcd  ttgetber  with 
Innit  tiM  owreeer*8  Ihmim»  be 
fDt  to  brolaHy  intoiiested,  m 
to  be  obliged  to  beenrifxi  AroB 
Ibe  taUe  aid  Hi  lo  bid. 


(10.)  Mr.  Goofer  haswd, 
tbat  bt  does  not  racolltot  to 
have  Mtn  a  **  tingle  White  maa 
in  JaBHuca,  who  ikwed  any 
eeriont  conotrn  aboat  rdigioa, 
cjucept  totM  MittMMBanet.'  ■"* 
It  hat  cone  to  ov  hnoirtedge 
that  thU  it  a  wilM  and  nudi- 
dena  Mtehood.  Mr.  Coeper 
caaie  to  thit  parith,  and  H- 
tited  an  etttte  where  aervice 
ie  regularly  petfonutd  en  8mi- 
day,  aad  where  the  chiidlren 
Wre  inttmeled  In  the  catechitm 
of  the  Chnrah  of  EnghMid. 
We  kiiow  tjfaat  Mr.  Cooper  es- 
pretted,  to  the  attorn^  6f  that 
ettate^  hit  onqoalified  admira- 
tieii  at  what  he  ttfar,  and' hit 
aMvnifebuient  at  uie  oeifcct* 
nett  wiflh  wlMk  the  ^eUldi^to 
1HM  tfcMagh  tht  dmaUlB. 


ore    putuut    wera    lAeMsi  . 

after  tiie  aerriee  we  aH  diaed 

together,  aad  ahont  hft  at  eix 

o*Gloek  in  the  ereaing  I  re- 

tnmed  home,  and  what  it  satd 

abont  m  J  bang  paft  lo  bed,  h€. 

Uc.,  n  entirely  and  aalidontly 

fidae.    1  mntty  bewerei,  ad^ 

that  Mrs.  C.  and  mytelf  were 

iDforroed,  the    morning   after, 

that  certain  individuals  of  the 

party  whom  1  left  at  the  Uble, 

remained  all  night,  and  gave 

way  to    much   exoett    before 

they  went  to  bed. 

(10.)  I  repeat  all  that  f 
have  ever  pabUtbed,  or  tanc- 
tioned,  retpedang  the  Boial 
and  religioot  conduct  of  the 
inhabitantt  of  Jaaiaica.  I  ri- 
tited  Flamttead  ettate  in  St. 
Jamet't,  (the  property  of  Mr. 
Vaoghan,)  tome  tioM  before  I 
returned  to  thu  ooontry,  to 
which  vitit  allutioB  i»  here 
made.  The  tervioe  on  thit 
etUte  it  performed  by  a  Bap- 
titt  Minitter,  a  native  of  Ame- 
rica, but  a  muUatto.  He  ia,  I 
believe,  a  worthy  man }  and  I 
can  atture  the  reader,  that  he 
hat  no  very  high  idea,  any 
more  than  mytelf,  of  fSk»  bmh 
nl  and  icII^iMt  iMeaiMv  of 
flie*Wln9ea  hi  Amilba.  *WB 
Viho  taM'ttil  lUr  ^Mlmmm, 
irha  b  a  ^Ibiawn  'ikm'HOd'u 
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(11.)  We  know,  that  at  a 
geDtleman's  table  in  this  town^ 
where  he  broached  his  Unita- 
rian doctrine^  he  '  was  shewn 
that  there  was  a  serious  con- 
cern about  religion^  by  the  re- 
ception his  own  peculiar  tenets 
met  with. 


RCMABKS. 

Chrihtian  Minister,  forms  an 
exception  to  my  offensive f  ale  ? 
Unless  tb:s  is  done,  how  will 
my  statement  be  made  to  ap- 
pear as  a  "  wilful  and  malici- 
ous falsehood  V 

The  assertion  is  perfectly 
false  that  I  expressed  to  the 
attorney  of  Flam  stead  **  my 
unqualified  admiration,*'  at 
what  I  saw  of  the  religious 
instruction  of  the  slaves  on  that 
estate,  or  of  the  "  correctness 
with  which  the  children  went 
through  the  catechism.*' 

(U .)  The  town  alluded  to  in 
the  opposite  paragraph  is  Mon- 
tego-Bay,  and  the  gentleman*9 
table  that  of  Mr*  Vaughan. 
The  conversation  which  was 
there  carried  on,  was  upon  the 
subject  of  religious  liberty  and 
not  upon  points  of  doctrine. 
One  ef  the  editors  of  the  Mon- 
tego-Bay  Gazette  was  present^ 
and  took  a  prominent  part  in 
what  passed.  Unitarianism 
was  not,  I  believe,  even  al- 
luded to  i  and  what  I  con« 
tended  for  was,  the  right  of 
every  man  to  worship  God 
according  to  the  dictates  of 
his  conscience.  The  Catholics 
were  mentioned,  and  I  main- 
tained that  they  were  fully 
entitled  to  their  claims.  This, 
it  seems,  vms  too  much  for 
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be  this  person ;  and  we  do  say, 
to  make  use  of  his  own  words, 
that  he  has  pablished  ''  in- 
ferences, uncharitably  drawn," 
from  a  work  replete  with  false- 
hood and  malignity,  and  pub- 
lished, not  for  the  benefit  of 
society  at  large,  but  to  answer 
the  speculative  ends  of  Mr. 
Cooper  and  certain  merchants 
in  Liverpool,  who,  a  very  £ew 
years  since,  were  the  princi- 
pal owners  of  ships  engaged 
in  the  Slave-trade. 


Remarks. 

part  I  have  acted  in  this  busi- 
ness, was  the  grateful  hope  of 
being  able  to  do  a  little  good 
in  the  cause  of  justice  and 
humanity. 


I  insert  the  following  document,  being  persuaded  that  it 
came  from  the  same  source  as  the  preceding,  and  which  it 
will  greatly  assist  the  reader  in  explaining.  The  Writer 
asserts,  that  I  have  '^  dared  to  impose  on  the  public,  in 
giving  false  and  scandalous  reports  concerning  the  treat- 
ment of  slaves  in  Jamaica.^'  The  public  will  judge  whether 
he  has  proved  them  to  be  so.  He  gives  a  sweeping  state- 
ment, but  does  not  quote,  much  less  refute,  a  single  fact 
which  I  have  brought  forward. 

Duplicate y  original  per  Dr.  Butler ,  sailed  in  the  Prin- 
cess Charlotte,  Copt.  Pc^ne,  for  Bristol. 

Sir,  Montego-Baj/y  Jamaica^  \st  August,  1823. 

I  find  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  as  well  as  in  the  Reports 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cooper  (lately 
residing  in  this  island)  has  dared  to  impose  on  the  public,  in 
giving  false  and  scandalous  reports  concerning  the  treatment 
of  slaves  in  Jamaica.  I  have  no  doubt  but  the  like  imposi- 
tion has  been  practised  on  your  relatives.  In  order,  there- 
fore, to  convince  you  and  them  how  little  Mr.  Cooper's 
testimony  is  to  be  depended  on,  I  take  the  liberty  to  hand 
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Christianity  than  the  person  who  has  now  the  honour  of 
addressing  yoUy  and  who  is  an  Israelite. 

I  have  resided  in  this  island  nearly  six  years :  during  that 
time  I  have  travelled  much;  and  I  will  venture  to  assert, 
without  fear  of  being  contradicted  by  any  impartial  man, 
that  the  slaves  in  this  island  are  much  better  fed  and  clothed 
than  the  workmen  in  our  country,  and  the  treatment  is  much 
more  mild  than  what  is  experienced  by  the  miners,  colliers, 
and  other  labourers  in  the  neighbourhood  of  our  nativity. 
The  slaves  of  this  island  have  also  much  more  enjoyment 
than  the  manufacturers,  when  even  they  have  their  pint  of 
ale  and  a  pipe  in  a  public-house. 

I  confess,  when  I  first  arrived  in  this  island,  I  was,  like 
many  others,  much  averse  to  slavery,  and  it  must  be  allowed 
to  have  a  bad  sound  in  the  ears  of  John  Bull ;  but  after  visit- 
ing several  estates,  as  well  as  noticing  the  treatment  of 
domestic  slaves,  I  was  very  soon  convinced  that  the  skives 
are  much  better  oif  than  the  poor  of  Great  Britain.  Allow 
me  to  request  the  favour  of  your  exhibiting  the  parts  of  the 
journals,  as  well  as  my  letter,  to  your  brother-in-law,  Mr« 
Wilberforce ;  to  your  relative,  my  Lord  Calthorpe ;  to  my 
Lord  Teignmouth  (who  is,  I  believe.  President  o£  the  African 
Society) ;  also  to  the  Right  Honourable  Dennis  Brown,  to 
whom  I  have  the  honour  of  being  personally  known.  I  shall 
feel  happy  to  afford  you  any  information  as  regards  the  slaves 
and  the  island  generally ;  but  I  must  beg  to  be  understood, 
that  I  shall  be  gxiided  by  the  strictest  impartiality,  and  I 
shall  not  take  a  leaf  out  of  Mr.  Cooper*s  book. 

I  have  the  honour  to  subscribe  myself.  Sir, 

Your  very  obedient  servant, 

SAUL  M.  SOLOxMON, 

(Late  of  Great  Charles  Street,  Binoiogbam,  aod  Oloacestev  Place^  Londoo). 

To  Richard  Spooner^  Esq.* 

*  Of  the  house  of  Spouner,  Attwoods^  and  Co.    (T.  C.) 
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Copy  of  a  Letter  from  the  Rev,  27u>m(is  Cooper  to  Mr,  Tho- 

THOS  L.  Keam,  Lucea. 

Dear  Sir, 
I  conclude  from  your  note,  that  you  have  received  by 
John,  the  8  slates,  ^  pencils,  300  quills,  &c.,  which  I  sent 
to  you  by  him  a  few  days  ago.  Be  so  good  as  to  let  him 
have  the  two  bottles  of  brandy  you  mentioned  to  me  the  last 
time  I  was  at  the  Bay,  and  a  tin  pan  of  the  exact  size  and 
shape  of  the  paper  he  will  give  you.  Should  there  be  a 
packet,  you  will  oblige  me  by  sending  me  word  of  it  by 
John,  and  directing  him  to  call  at  the  post  office  for  my  let- 
ters. The  Sunday-School  First  Book  cost  Oct.,  the  Practical 
Instructor,  4c/.,  the  pencils  a  farthing  each,  and  the  paper 
15e^.  per  qtdre.     The  prices  are,  of  course,  sterling. 

I  remain.  Sir, 

Yours  very  sincerely, 
(Signed)        THOMAS  COOPER. 

Tom  Springj  2\st  August^  1820. 


The  books,  &c.  which  Mr.  Kearn  sold  for  me,  were  my 
own  property,  and  not  Mr.  Hibbert's,  as  Mr.  Solomon  falsely 
represents.  They  were  sent  out  to  Jamaica  for  me,  by  Mr. 
Eaton,  of  187,  High  Holbom,  London,  as  the  following  in- 
voice will  sufficiently  prove.  Those  goods  for  which  Mr. 
Frend  paid  on  account  of  Mr.  Hibbert,  and  which  had  not 
been  used  by.  the  Slaves,  were  left  on  the  Estate  idth  Mr. 
Oates,  the  attorney,  on  my  quitting  Jamaica. 
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I  FBBL  that  I  owe  the  public  some  apology  for  venturing 
to  lay  before  them  the  above  outrageous,  abominable,  and 
indecent  attempt  to  blast  my  reputation,  and  that  of  Mrs. 
Cooper,  in  the  estimation  of  every  moral  and  upright  mind : 
and  had  the  Jamaica  libellers  strictly  confined  the  circulation 
of  their  diabolical  attack  within  the  precincts  of  their  own 
island,  I  most  certainly  should  never  have  deigned  to  notice 
it  in  the  manner  in  which  I  have  done.  But  their  Journals 
are  sent  over  to  this  coimtry,  and  put  into  the  hands  of  in- 
dividuals eager  to  catch  at  any  charge,  however  atrocious^ 
preferred  against  those  who,  out  of  compassion  to  the  suf- 
ferings of  the  Negroes,  and  a  concern  for  the  interests  of 
morality  and  religion,  have  ventured  openly  to  impugn  the 
Slave  System.  My  evidence  in  the  pamphlet  called  '^  Negro 
Slavery f^^  was  no  sooner  given  to  the  world,  than  a  plan  was 
actually  set  on  foot  for  the  annihilation  of  my  testimony  by 
the  destruction  of  my  character.  This  I  was  apprized  of 
long  ago.  Inquiries  were  sent  out  to  Jamaica,  and  no  efforts 
appear  to  have  been  left  untried  which  could  be  deemed  in 
any  way  calculated  to  assist  in  realizing  the  unrighteous 
design.  Fair  controversy  was  out  of  the  question ;  and  men 
like  Mr.  Solomon  and  T.  Keam  not  only  allowed  to  fabricate 
and  lend  a  helping  hand,  but  to  act  a  prominent  part,  in  this 
shameful  transaction.  Falsehoods  the  most  direct,  scanda- 
lous, and  wilful,  have  been  uttered,  and  put  on  record  in  the 
colonial  prints.  But  personal -abuse,  in  defiance  of  all  truth 
and  modesty,  is  characteristic  of  those  who  war  on  the  side 
of  oppression  and  vice. 
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their  opponents,  if  they  could  answer  them  ?  Is  not  the  line 
of  conduct  which  they  pursue,  the  necessary  consequence  of 
having  a  bad  cause  to  defend  ?  I  have  published  their  own 
account  of  me,  from  a  certain  knowledge  of  its  falsehood  and 
malignity;  for  the  public  at  large  are  interested  in  this  ques- 
tion. But  what  crying  abuse,  what  cruelty,  oppression,  or 
injustice,  will  any  one  venture  to  expose,  if  he  is  to  be  run 
down  with  atrocious  calumnies ;  if  his  moral  worth  and  reli- 
gious principles  are  only  to  furnish  materials  for  outrageous 
attacks  on  domestic  habits  and  conjugal  fidelity, — and  for 
the  fabrication  of  all  that  is  base  and  unmanly,  with  the  sole 
view  of  destroying  testimony  which  otherwise  can  neither 
be  denied  nor  answered  ?  I  might  have  accompanied  it  by 
many  more  remacks  than  I  have,  but  did  not  deem  them  ne- 
cessary. 


THE   END. 


Printed  bg  G.  Smallfield,  Hacknep, 
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INTRODUCTION. 


THE  exertions  of  the  British  nation  for  terminating  the 
African  slave-trade^  and  the  increasing  abhorrence  with  which 
that  inhuman  traffic  is  viewed,  afford  encouragement  to  chris- 
tians in  every  part  of  the  world,  to  contribute  their  efforts  to 
banish  this  dreadful  scourge  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  Among 
no  people,  should  a  detestation  of  this  commerce  be  more 
keenly  felt,  nor  endeavours  for  its  repression  more  earnestiy 
made,  than  by  the  citizens  of  these  United  States.  Declaring 
as  they  do  in  the  face  of  the  world,  that  all  men  are  bom  free^ 
and  possessed  of  the  unalienable  right  to  the  enjoyment  of 
liberty  and  happiness,  they  should  not  rest  satisfied  with  de- 
nouncing the  trade  in  human  beings  as  piracy,  but  their  ex* 
ertions  should  be  unceasing,  until  this  horrible  commerce  is 
totally  extinguished.  A  just  opprobrium  has  been  stamped 
on  this  nefarious  business;  but  let  them  not  suppose,  that  the 
blood  of  this  people  is  thereby  washed  from  their  hands,  and 
that  the  part  for  them  to  perform  in  annihilating  the  sufferings 
and  atoning  for  the  wrongs  of  abused  Africa,  is  fully  accom- 
plished. Are  not  Americans  indirectly  concerned  in  this 
abominable  commerce,  and  still  deriving  large  profits  from  it? 
There  is  strong  ground  to  believe  that  this  is  the  fact 

Remotely  situated  as  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  are 
from  the  immediate  operations  and  horrors  of  the  African 
slave-trade,  and  relying  on  their  positive  disavowal  of  all  par- 
ticipation in  it,  they  may  fold  their  arms  and  conclude  that 
littie  remains  for  them  to  do.  But  the  trade  in  human  beings 
still  exists,  and  is  conducted  with  all  its  fatal  effects,  and  to  an 
unprecedented  extent  Shall  they  then  view  with  indiffer- 
ency  and  almost  entire  apathy,  the  accumulation  of  wrath  and 
outrage,  which  is  visited  upon  this  people,  their  brethren  and 
sisters,  equally  with  them  the  objects  of  tender  mercy  and  re- 
deeming grace,  and  possessing  the  very  same  right  with  them- 
selves, to  that  liberty,  in  which  the  great  Creator  originally 
placed  the  whole  human  family.  Whilst  there  remains  a  ves- 


FROM  THE 


EIGHTEENTH  REPORT,  &c 


NETHERLANDS. 

THE  Eighteenth  Report  of  "The  Directors  of  the  African 
Institution,  read  at  the  Annual  General  Meeting  held  on  the 
11th  day  of  May,  18^4/'  states  that  an  additional  treaty  ^^  was 
signed  at  Brusseb  on  the  31st  of  December,  1822,  for  more 
effectually  suppressing  the  Dutch  slave-trade."  Its  provisions 
are  highly  important,  giving  to  our  cruizers  a  right  of  seizing 
Dutch  ships,  not  only  when  they  have  slaves  actually  on 
board,  or  when  they  have  had  them  on  board  but  have  land- 
ed them  in  order  to  elude  capture,  but  when  they  are  found, 
within  certain  limits,  with  an  outfit  and  equipment  which 
ahovr  them  to  be  intended  for  the  slave-trade. 

SPAIN. 

It  is  now  made  the.  law  of  Spain,  that  all  captains,  masters, 
and  pilots  of  Spanish  vessels,  who  purchase  negroes  on  the 
coast  of  Africa,  or  introduce  them  into  any  part  of  the  Spanish 
monarchy,  or  are  found  with  slaves  on  board  their  vessels, 
shall  lose  their  vessels,  and  be  sentenced  to  ten  years'  hard 
labour  on  the  public  works.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  these  pe- 
nalties should  be  so  limited  In  their  operation.  They  ought 
to  extend  to  all  Spanish  subjects  engaged  in  the  slave-trade, 
as  principals  or  agents. 

The  letters  of  the  British  Commissioners  at  the  Havanna, 
however,  clearly  show,  that,  notwithstanding  this  law,  no- 
thing has  been  effectually  done  to  prevent  the  importation  of 
slaves  into  the  island  of  Cuba.  '^  In  the  present  defective 
state  of  the  Spanish  law,"  they  say,  writing  on  the  22d  of 
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devastation  with  them.  Eight  villages  have  been  destroyed: 
the  peaceable  inhabitants,  who  did  not  perish  in  the  ferocious 
attacks,  have  been  made  slaves;  and  such  as  were  fit  for  mar- 
ket were  bartered  and  sold  to  the  European  villain  who  com- 
mands the  vessel,  who  styles  himself,  sometimes.  Monsieur 
Jonquille,  at  other  times  Don  Jonquillo."  This  person  it  is 
added,  has,  within  eighteen  months,  by  means  of  this  nefa- 
rious association  of  the  French  flag  with  Spanish  interests^ 
shipped  off  five  cargoes  from  the  same  spot 

^'Havanna,  August  30»  1822. 

**  We  are  happy  to  have  an  opportunity  of  reporting  to  your  lordship 
a  case  in  which  the  present  local  government  here  has  manifested  a  dis- 
portion  to  check  illicit  traffic  in  slaves. 

**  On  the  9th  instant,  the  American  brig  Eros,  J.  Demeron,  master,  en- 
tered this  port  from  Baltimore,  having  on  board  forty-two  negroes.  She 
was  said  to  be  bound  to  New  Orleans,  and  to  have  come  in  here  in  distress. 
It  is,  however  {^neraUy  believed  that  the  negroes  were  intended  to  have 
been  disposed  of  at  this  place,  if  that  could  have  been  done  with  advan- 
tage to  the  proprietor. 

'*  As  soon  as  the  Captain-General  was  apprised  of  the  circumstance  of 
negroes  being  on  board  of  this  vessel,  he  ordered  her  to  put  to  sea  with 
the  least  delay  possible,  and  directed  tliat  a  guard  should  be  sent  on  board, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  negroes  from  being  landed,  and  maintained  at  her 
expense,  during  her  stay  in  this  port  The  vessel  sailed  again  for  New 
Orleans,  with  the  forty-two  negroes  on  boards  on  the  11th  instanf  p.  60. 

PORTUGAL. 

During  the  year  1822,  thirteen  Portuguese  slave-ships, 
having  on  board  upwards  of  1700  slaves,  were  condemned  at 
Sierra  Leone,  for  trading  in  slaves  north  of  the  line.  Some 
of  the  cases  involved  perjuries  without  end,  and  atrocities  of 
the  most  outrageous  and  revolting  kind,  and  implicated  in  the 
guilt  attending  them  Portuguese  functionaries  on  the  coast  of 
Africa  of  the  very  highest  class;  and  all  of  the  cases  afforded 
proofs  of  the  most  reprehensible  disregard,  on  the  part  of  the 
Brazilian  authorities,  of  the  stipulations  of  the  treaties  with 
this  country.  The  licences  granted  to  these  ships  permitted 
them,  while  their  destination  was  declared  to  be  to  Africa 
south  of  the  line,  to  visit  St  Thomas's,  Cameroons,  Calabar, 
&c.  which  no  motive  could  be  assigned  for  their  visiting,  but 
that  of  carrying  on  an  illicit  slave-trade.  Nay,  the  authorities 
in  Brazil  appear  to  have  concurred  with  the  contrabandists. 
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the  Governor  and  still  a  member  of  the  goveminf;  junta  of 
that  island,  though  only  of  the  burden  of  iteven  tons,  was  sent 
to  Calabar  for  slaves.  Thirty  slaves  were  purchased,  and, 
having  been  put  on  board  the  boat,  it  made  sail  for  Prince's 
Island.  But  the  voyage  proved  tedious;  provisions  began  to 
fail,  and  the  allowance  of  food  was  reduced  to  one  yam  daily 
for  two  slaves.  At  last  the  provisions  and  water  wholly  failed. 
Ten  slaves  perished;  and  the  whole  must  have  shared  their 
fate  had  not  the  vessel  got  back  to  Calabar,  after  having  been 
six  weeks  at  sea.  The  surviving  slaves  were  in  the  most  de- 
plorable state  of  emaciation  and  wretchedness.  Nor  was  thi^ 
to  be  wondered  at;  for,  besides  their  privations,  they  were 
manacled  together,  and  cooped  up  in  a  vessel  of  only  seven 
tons  burden;  having  no  shelter  but  what  could  be  afforded  by 
the  space  between  the  water  casks  and  the  deck,  a  space  of 
seven  inches! 

Our  government  made  use  of  these  and  other  circumstances^ 
as  they  occurred,  to  press  upon  Portugal,  with  an  earnestness 
that  does  the  highest  credit  to  its  zeal  in  this  cause,  the  ne» 
cessity  of  a  more  vigorous  enforcement  of  her  own  laws,  and 
of  her  treaties  with  this  country;  but  apparently  with  little 
effect.  Some  fresh  articles  indeed  were  at  length  agreed  to^ 
similar  to  those  adopted  by  Spain  and  the  Netherlands,  for 
enlarging  the  power  of  cruizers;  but  they  have  not  yet  been 
ratified. 

On  the  separation  of  Brazil  from  the  mother  country,  Mr. 
Canning  lost  no  time  in  representing  to  the  Portuguese  go> 
vemment,  that  there  could  now  remain  no  pretence  for  re- 
fusing entirely  to  abolish  the  slave-trade.  It  had  been  pro- 
longed by  Portugal  solely  for  the  sake  of  Brazil;  and  it  now 
only  remained  to  prohibit  it  entirely,  under  the  Portuguese 
flag,  to  the  south  as  well  as  to  the  north  of  the  line.  To  this 
application,  however,  the  most  peremptory  negative  was  given; 
and  a  threat  was  even  held  out,  that,  if  Great  Britain  should 
proceed  on  this  principle,  Portugal  would  at  once  consider  all 
her  treaties  with  Great  Britain  as  null  and  void.  The  neces- 
sity of  continuing  the  traffic  was  also  maintained,  on  a  ground 
which  until  now  had  never  been  urged,  or  even  hear.'  of,  and 
which  is  unfounded  in  point  of  fact:  namely,  that  the  slave- 
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coast  being  visited  by  British  eruizers,  three  French  slave- 
traders,  as  by  the  enclosed  list,  were  met  with  and  examined 
in  the  Calabar  river. 

"  At  the  same  period,  the  river  Bonny  was  found  swarm- 
ing with  slave-traders;  and  your  excellency  is  furnished  with 
a  list  of  the  vessels  which  abused  and  disgraced  the  French 
flag,  four  having  their  cargoes  on  board. 

^'On  the  line  of  coast  between  Sierra  Leone  and  Cape 
Mount,  one  of  his  Britannic  majesty's  vessels,  during  a  cruize 
only  of  ten  days,  fell  in  with  nine  French  slave-traders,  of 
which  I  likewise  transmit  your  excellency  the  names. 

"  Though  these  facts  sujBRciently  show  your  excellency  the 
advantage  taken  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  regulations  of  France 
to  put  a  stop  to  this  odious  traffic,  there  are  other  cases  in  which 
particulars  cannot  be  obtained.  Accounts  of  undoubted  autho- 
rity, and  of  recent  date,  from  the  factory  of  the  Gallinas,  state, 
that,  in  the  course  of  last  summer,  three  slave-vessels  under 
French  colours  were  lying  in  that  port;  that  a  large  slave- 
vessel,  fully  laden,  had  sailed  from  Shebar  under  the  same  flag^ 
ten  days  before;  and  that,  about  the  same  time,  in  the  river 
Pongas,  a  French  schooner,  M.  Dees  master,  took  on  board 
ninety-five  slaves;  while,  besides  the  ordinary  exportation  in 
large  vessels,  an  extensive  carrying  trade  is  kept  up  with  the 
Cape  de  Verd  Islands,  principally  by  the  small  craft  belong- 
ing to  Goree  and  Senegal. 

^'  There  seems,  indeed,  to  be  scarcely  a  spot  on  that  coast, 
which  does  not  show  traces  of  the  slave-trade,  with  all  its 
attendant  horrors;  for,  the  arrival  of  a  slave-ship  in  any  of 
the  rivers  on  the  windward  coast  being  the  signal  for  war  be- 
tween the  natives,  the  hamlets  of  the  weaker  party  are  burnt, 
and  the  miserable  survivors  carried  and  sold  to  the  slave- 
traders. 

'^  It  is  clearly  ascertained,  by  inquiries  made  on  the  spot, 
and  on  the  adjacent  coast,  by  his  majesty's  cruizers,  that  the 
number  of  slave  cargoes  taken  out  of  the  river  Bonny,  in  the 
preceding  year,  amounted  actually  to  one  hundred  and  ninety; 
and  a  similar  return  from  the  Calabar,  for  the  like  period, 
made  a  total,  for  that  river  alone,  of  one  hundred  and 
sixty-two. 
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therefore  abstain  from  enlai^ng  upon  the  refutation  of  aller 
gations,  which,  I  repeat,  are  already  sufficiently  disproved^ 
no  less  by  its  actions  than  by  its  well  known  resolutions.  I 
do  not  deny  that  certain  avaricious  speculators  may  have 
risked  such  expeditions  in  defiance  of  the  laws;  but  these  are 
only  infractions,  such  as  no  government  can  altogether  pre- 
vent; and  perhaps  it  might  not  be  impossible  for  me  to  dis- 
cover, even  in  England  itself,  more  or  less  recent  instances 
of  this  nature.  The  king's  government  has  been  neither 
less  active  nor  less  severe  than  the  English  government,  in 
detecting  and  punishing  them.  The  measures  which  it  has 
taken  in  this  respect  are  such  as  it  has  judged  necessary  to 
ensure,  in  the  most  effectual  manner,  the  execution  of  its  own 
arrangements  with  regard  to  an  object  the  importance  of 
which  it  duly  appreciates." 

Again,  on  the  22d  of  November,  1828:  '^I  have  received, 
with  the  letter  which  your  excellency  did  me  the  honour  to 
address  to  me,  the  list  of  vessels  which  appear  to  have  been 
engaged  in  the  slave-trade  during  the  first  months  of  the  pre- 
sent year.  It  must  be  confessed,  that  among  them  are  to  be 
found  certain  French  vessels,  though  they  never  form  the  ma- 
jority. This  circumstance,  which,  doubtless,  has  not  escaped 
your  excellency's  notice,  will  serve  to  convince  you  that  the 
king's  government  is  not  neglectful  of  any  measures  of  sur- 
veillance which  lie  within  its  power,  in  order  to  repress  this 
odious  traffic.  Several  severe  examples  which  have  been 
made,  and  punishments  which  have  been  decreed  against 
those  who  have  engaged  therein,  have  already  proved  that 
the  French  government  is  no  less  earnest  on  the  subject  than 
that  of  England." 

^  I  have  lost  no  time  in  submitting  to  the  Minister  of  Ma- 
rine the  observations  which  your  excellency  transmitted  to 
me,  relative  to  the  measures  adopted  in  England  with  respect 
to  such  vessels  as,  without  actually  having  slaves  on  board, 
shall  appear  by  their  construction  to  be  intended  for  this  kind 
of  trade.  I  doubt  not  that  these  measures  will  receive  a  strict 
examination  on  the  part  of  the  Marquis  de  Clermont-Ton- 
nerre,  since  they  may  be  made  to  promote  the  means  of  re- 
pression/' 
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before.  A  list,  indeed,  has  been  exhibited,  with  a  view  to 
repel  the  imputation  of  supineness  on  the  part  of  the  French 
government,  of  the  prosecutions  which  have  been  instituted 
on  account  of  infractions  of  the  prohibitory  laws  of  France. 
This  list,  however,  on  being  carefully  examined,  will  really 
be  found  to  prove  nothing  but  the  inefficacy  of  those  laws, 
and  the  enormous  extent  to  which  the  French  slave-trade  is 
carried  on.  It  comprises  all  cases  occurring  since  the  prohi- 
bition of  the  slave-trade  by  France  down  to  the  end  of  July, 
1823,  and  exhibits  a  total  of  49  ships  acquitted,  30  con- 
demned, and  31  undecided.  The  list,  however,  is  obviously 
most  inaccurate,  the  same  ship  sometimes  appearing  under 
two  of  the  heads;  besides  which,  it  may  afford  some  means 
of  appreciating  its  value,  as  an  exculpatory  document,  when 
the  meeting  is  told,  that  among  the  vessels  acquitted  arc  to 
be  found  the  Fox,  the  Succis,  and  the  notorious  liodeur. 
Even  of  the  thirty  vessels  condemned,  nearly  half  were  con- 
demned at  the  Isle  of  Bourbon,  through  the  zeal  and  activity 
of  that  excellent  governor,  General  Mylius,  and  were  almost 
all  petty  traders  belonging  to  the  island ;  and  four  were  ves- 
sels seized  by  British  cruizers  and  sent  to  French  ports,  and 
proceeded  against  only  in  consequence  of  such  seizure. 

What  France  will  do  under  these  circumstances  remains  to 
be  seen.  No  one  can  doubt  for  a  moment,  that  it  is  com- 
pletely in  the  power  of  the  French  government  to  put  an  end 
to  the  slave-trade  if  it  pleases;  but  it  is  no  less  obvious,  that, 
while  the  penalties  attached  to  it  are  merely  pecuniary,  no 
degree  of  vigilance  on  the  part  of  public  functionaries  can 
prevent  its  being  carried  on,  so  long  as  the  profits^will  pay 
for  insurance. 

But,  while  the  directors  deplore  most  deeply  the  course  of 
proceeding  pursued  by  the  French  government  respecting 
the  slave-trade,  and  the  failure  of  every  hope  which  had  been 
encouraged  by  its  reiterated  assurances  that  effectual  mea- 
sures of  repression  would  be  adopted,  and  by  its  warm  pro- 
fessions of  attachment  to  the  cause  of  humanity ;  they  feel,  at 
the  same  time,  the  most  lively  satisfaction  in  contemplating 
the  interest  which  the  subject  begins  to  excite  in  France.  The 
meeting  is  already  aware,  that  about  two  years  ago  a  commit- 
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Admiralty,  dated  the  26th  June,  1822,  makes  the  following 
important  observations: — 

*•  The  facts  which  have  come  to  my  knowledge,  in  my 
opinion,  go  far  to  establish  this  point,  that  the  slave-trade  will 
never  be  suppressed  till  the  right  of  search  be  freely  admit- 
ted, and  every  ship  found  with  slaves  on  board,  or  evidently 
engaged  in  slaving,  be  liable  to  condemnation  to  such  ship  of 
war  of  any  nation  as  may  seize  her.'^  While  the  slave-trade 
lasts,  as  a  man  can  readily  convert  the  person  of  another  into 
cash,  ^^  with  much  less  trouble  than  he  could  raise  the  hun- 
dredth part  of  the  value  by  labour,^'  "  it  gives  rise  to  every 
sort  of  dissipation  and  licentiousness,  leading  the  mind  of  the 
more  active  of  the  natives  away  from  the  less  productive  and 
slower  pursuits  of  agriculture  and  commerce/'  But  "  wher- 
ever the  traffic  in  slaves  has  been  checked,  the  natives  appear 
to  have  shown  a  fair  and  reasonable  desire  of  cultivating  the 
natural  productions  of  their  country.  Our  resident  officers 
and  merchants  agree  in  asserting,  that  these  would  be  raised 
to  any  extent  for  which  a  market  could  be  found.  I  presume 
this  is  as  much  as  could  be  expected  from  any  people  in  a 
state  of  nature." 

^^  I  am  informed,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  credit  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  slave-trade  has  been  carried  on  in  the  Bon- 
ny; there  having  actually  sailed  from  that  river,  between  the 
months  of  July  and  November  last  year,  126  slave  vessels, 
eighty-six  of  which  were  French,  and  the  others  Spaniards. 

^^  An  immense  number  have  already  sailed  this  year;  and 
I  find  many  more  are  expected,  and  have  ascertained,  from 
good  authority,  that  they  will  generally  be  under  the  French 
flag — ^that  is,  they  sail,  with  their  slaving  cargoes  on  board, 
from  the  Havanna,  to  a  port  in  France,  and  there  clear  out, 
come  to  this  coast  under  the  pretence  of  purchasing  palm  oil 
and  ivory,  ship  their  slaves,  and  return  to  the  coasts  of  Cuba 
thus  inhumanly  laden." 

^By  the  annexed  boarding  list,  it  will  appear  to  their 
lordships,  that,  within  a  very  short  period,  the  ships  of  war 
on  this  coast  have  boarded  forty-five  vessels  engaged  in  the 
slave-trade;  viz. 
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^^  It  is  needless,  sir,  to  swell  this  report  with  repeated  in- 
stances of  the  cruelty  and  savage  feeling  to  which  this  trade 
gives  rise,  in  every  shape  of  cool  premeditated  murder  and 
shameless  atrocity  which  avarice  and  a  total  disregard  for  the 
victims  of  it  can  surest,  as  it  best  suits  interested  purposes. 
This  has  been  laid  before  the  world  by  writers  perfectly  com- 
petent to  the  subject.  Nor  let  it  be  supposed,  that  any  de- 
scription of  it  has  been  too  animated ;  it  is  impossible  it  could 
be  so.  It  is  necessary  to  visit  a  slave-ship,  to  know  what  the 
trade  is." 

*^  Wherever  this  baneful  trade  exists,  the  civil  arts  of  life 
recede,  commerce  disappears,  and  man  becomes  doubly  fero- 
cious. It  is  scarcely  to  be  believed,  that  an  attempt  was  made 
to  blow  up  a  vessel,  with  upwards  of  300  slaves  on  board, 
almost  all  of  them  in  irons,  by  her  crew  hanging  a  lighted 
match  over  the  magazine,  when  they  abandoned  her  in  their 
boats,  and  the  Iphigenia  took  possession  of  her.  Were  this 
a  solitary  instance  of  the  feeling  which  it  elicits,  it  ought  of 
itself  to  induce  every  European  government  to  take  e£fectual 
measures  for  its  suppression;  but,  while  succeeding  years 
only  bring  forward  a  repetition  of  similar  deeds,  varied  alone 
in  form  and  guilt,  hypocrisy  itself  scarcely  dares  to  couple 
the  name  of  Christian  with  that  of  its  protectors." 

*^  In  bringing  this  Report  to  a  close,  it  would  afford  me 
much  real  satisfaction,  were  I  enabled,  from  what  I  have 
seen  and  heard  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  to  hold  out  to  their 
lordships  any  idea  of  the  slave-trade  appearing  to  diminish: 
the  reverse  is,  I  believe,  the  fact;  for  it  is  seen  with  fearless 
impudence  establishing  itself  throughout  immense  territories, 
in  open  defiance  of  every  restraint,  particularly  by  the  sub- 
jects of  France,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  whose  ships  engaged  in 
it  are  numerous  beyond  belief." 


Extracts  from  the  Nineteenth  Report. 

There  has  been  hitherto  no  opportunity  of  advantageously 
resuming  the  conferences  on  the  slave-trade  which  were  ad- 
journed from  Verona  to  London.    No  general  regulation 
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therefore  has  been  adopted  for  its  repression :  but  some  pro- 
gress has  been  made,  in  two  instances,  by  individual  treaties, 
towards  affixing  on  this  traffic  iis  proper  name  and  character, 
as  a  violation  of  the  law  of  nature,  and  of  nations,  and  of  the 
common  rights  of  humanity.  AH  dealing  in  slaves  by  Bri- 
tish suhjecls,  from  the  1st  of  January  of  the  present  year,  has 
been  declared  piracy  hy  act  of  parliament. 

The  Swedish  government  had  previously  published  an  or- 
dinance putting  her  subjects  engaged  in  it,  out  of  the  protec- 
tion of  ihe  law;  and  a  treaty  has  since  been  concluded  be- 
tween his  majesty  and  the  king  of  Sweden,  for  the  more  ef- 
fectual suppression  of  the  slave-trade,  which  provides  the  ne- 
cessary measures  for  carrying  the  above  declaration  into  ex- 
ecution. 

A  treaty  of  a  similar  description,  founded  on  the  same  re- 
ciprocal recognition  of  the  piratical  nature  of  the  trade,  was 
negociatetl  between  this  country  and  the  United  States.  Some 
diniculties  arose  in  respect  of  its  ratification;  but  every  mo- 
dification which  could  possibly  be  admitted  in  order  to  meet 
the  views  of  that  power  having  been  adopted  by  this  country, 
a  new  treaty  has  been  arranged  accordingly,  and  sent  out  to 
America. 

America  has  shared  with  ourselves,  (except  as  far  as  she 
inherited  it  from  us,)  the  guilt  of  slavery;  with  the  additional 
misfortune  of  having  become  habituated  to  view  it  face  to 
face; — but  she  has,  nevertheless,  manifested  her  sense  of  the 
injustice  and  unnaturalness  of  the  African  slave-trade  too 
strongly,  to  leave  it  possible  that,  under  any  feeling  of  ma- 
ritime jealousy,  or  the  remains  of  national  irritation,  she  will 
long  continue  to  refuse  the  permission  of  mutual  search;  in 
other  ^vords,  the  only  practical  expedient,  for  applying  those 
principles  which  she  has  published  to  the  world.  It  is  nothing 
merely  to  give  the  crime  the  name  of  piracy,  if  the  means  of 
suppressing  it,  as  such,  are  to  be  withheld.  In  that  event  the 
regulations  of  Spain,  and  the  Netherlands,  will  be  much  more 
really  efficacious;  who,  if  they  have  not  yet  described  the  of- 
fence under  its  proper  class,  have  nevertheless,  by  agreeing 
to  the  right  of  visiting  and  of  examining  suspected  vessels,  put 
into  the  hands  of  other  countries  an  instrument  for  securing 
the  due  execution  of  their  law. 
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Extract  f rem  ^ihe  Royal  Gazette  and  Sierra  Leone  Advertiser/*  2nd  Jpril, 

1825. 
« We  are  credibly  informed  that  three  vessels,  under  American  co- 
lours, are  at  this  moment  upon  tlie  coast  for  slaves: — one  of  them  the 
Baltimore-built  schooner,  General  Winder,  Hill  master,  last  from  St. 
Thomas,  carries  10  guns  and  a  numerous  crew;  all  of  ivhom,  with  the 
master,  are  citizens  of  the  United  States.  This  vessel  and  another  have 
their  cargoes  on  shore  at  the  Galinas  and  Cape  Mount,  the  remaining  one 
at  Shcbar.  Thus  we  see  these  miscreants  taking  advantage  of  the  ab- 
sence of  any  American  cruizer,  and  openly  violating  the  laws  of  their 
country,  notwithstanding  the  heavy  punishment  it  subjects  them  to.  We 
have  here  occasion  to  reg^t  the  failure  of  the  negociation  for  a  mutual 
right  of  search,  which  would  most  probably,  in  this  instance,  have  ena- 
abled  our  cruizers,  who  were  lately  here,  to  have  prevented  these  rob- 
bers from  carrying  the  intended  victims  of  their  cupidity  and  avarice  from 
the  coast."  p.  220. 

Every  account  from  the  coast  of  Africa,  concurred  in  prov- 
ing)  that  the  slave-trade  could  never  be  extinguished,  whilst 
the  right  of  seizure  was  limited,  as  it  was  in  the  first  instance, 
to  the  specific  case  of  ships  having  slaves  actually  on  board. 
Our  treaties  with  Spain,  Portugal,  and  the  Netherlands,  have 
to  a  certain  extent,  met  this  evil.  Spain  has  consented  that 
wherever  there  is  clear  and  undeniable  proof,  that,  in  the 
same  voyage  where  the  vessel  is  detained,  slaves  have  been  on 
board,  though  they  may  have  been  subsequently  disembark- 
ed, the  vessel  shall  notwithstanding  be  condemned.  Portugal 
adopts  the  same  principle.  The  Netherlands,  in  addition,  ad* 
mit,  that  a  certain  equipment  shall  be  taken  as  prima  facii 
evidence  that  such  vessel  is  employed  in  the  slave-trade.  The 
great  defect  in  the  provisions  of  these  treaties  is  this:  the  let- 
ter of  the  original  article,  only  comprehends  the  case,  where 
slaves  have  been  once  positively  embarked;  and  the  subse- 
quent extension  in  the  treaty  with  the  Netherlands,  as  to  the 
degree  of  evidence  which  shall  be  in  the  first  instance  suffi- 
cient, seems,  in  the  natural  construction  of  the  words,  to  im- 
ply, that  this  presumptive  evidence  of  the  employment  aris- 
ing from  the  nature  of  the  preparations  is  to  be  deemed  capa- 
ble of  being  disproved  by  evidence,  showing,  that  slaves  had 
in  point  of  fact  never  been  received  on  board. — Surely  the 
manifest  and  unequivocal  equipment  for  a  slave  voyage  should 
be  deemed  sufficient  proof  of  the  guilty  destination.  For  un-* 
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personal  favour,  she  persists  in  professing  to  regard  this  ho- 
nourable interference  as  the  mere  manoeuvre  of  some  selfish 
policy  of  our  own. 

The  conduct  of  the  French  government,  although  less  open 
and  explicit  than  that  of  Portugal,  is  perhaps  on  this  account 
only  the  more  prejudicial.  It  perseveres  in  maintaining  at  the 
lowest  possible  point  of  practical  efiect,  its  co-operation  with 
those  humane  and  enlightened  declarations,  the  verbal  sub- 
scription to  which  it  had  not  declined.  France  is  the  single 
government,  which,  proclaiming  the  trade  to  be  unlawful, 
and  well  aware  that  its  profits  are  in  themselves  an  ample  in- 
surance against  tlie  mere  risk  of  simple  confiscation,  refuses 
to  adopt  the  only  system  which  other  states  have  found  ef- 
fectual, and  to  affix  an  infamous  punishment  to  the  oflence. 
Whilst  other  governments,  in  evidence  of  tlieir  good  faith, 
are  acquiescing  in  a  mutual  right  to  visit  and  examine  suspect- 
ed vessels,  thus  precluding  all  evasion,  and  giving  to  every  state 
the  benefit  of  the  exertions  of  the  rest,  France  alone,  though 
professing  to  act  on  the  same  principle,  and  with  the  same  ob- 
ject, will  not  even  enter  into  discussion,  on  what  she  affects  to 
regard  as  a  compromise  of  the  honour  of  her  flag.  In  Novem- 
ber, 1822,  our  ambassador  was  assured  by  the  French  govern- 
ment, that  the  minister  of  marine  should  take  into  his  imme- 
diate consideration  the  measures  adopted  in  England,  with 
respect  to  such  vessels  as,  without  having  slaves  actually  on 
bouxl,  should  appear  by  their  construction  and  outfit  to  be 
intended  to  be  so  employed;  but  it  does  not  appear,  that  the 
officers  of  the  French  navy,  whose  former  orders  expressly 
prohibited  their  interference  in  such  cases,  have  as  yet  re- 
ceived any  new  instructions. 

•  Nations,  as  well  as  individuals,  are  often  found  with  points 
of  honour  too  refined  for  ordinary  understandings.  Other- 
wise a  plan  which  was  cheerfully  submitted  to  by  the  first 
maritime  power  in  the  world,  as  consistent  no  less  with  the 
interests  of  its  subjects,  than  with  the  honour  of  its  flag,  might 
have  been  conceived  satisfactory  to  the  reasonable  expecta- 
tions, and  to  the  dignity  of  France, — or  it  might  be  doubted 
whether  it  were  really  more  honourable  to  any  flag,  that  in- 
stead of  condescending  to  arrangements  indispensable  to'what 
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cq>taio,  who,  without  necessity,  throws  overboard  the  goods 
of  his  employers,  is  visited  with  the  whole  vengeance  of  the 
law;  but  if  he  takes  on  board  a  greater  number  of  negroes  than 
his  vessel  can  conveniently  transport  to  her  place  of  destina- 
tion, and,  as  has  lately  happened,  quietly  casts  the  supernu- 
meraries into  the  sea,  the  crime  becomes  alleviated,  and  he 
escapes  with  comparative,  nay  with  almost  entire,  impunity. 
Public  opinion,  under  the  exertions  of  the  abolition  com- 
mittee and  other  enlightened  individuals  in  France,  appears 
^gradually  to  be  acquiring  a  firmer  and  louder  tone  on  this  sub* 
ject  Nothing  in  this  respect  can  be  more  encouraging  than 
the  fact,  that  a  petition  against  the  slave-trade  has  been  lately 
presented  to  both  chambers.  It  is  the  first  movement  of  the 
kind  which  the  French  public  has  manifested;  and  when  we 
remember  the  small  beginnings  among  ourselves,  and  the  mag- 
nificent result  which  followed,  too  much  importance  can  scarce- 
ly be  attached  to  it.  The  signatures  comprise  the  names  of 
some  of  the  very  first  merchants  and  bankers  in  Paris.  Little 
can  be  added  to  the  simple  force  of  their  remonstrance,  and 
to  the  conclusiveness  of  such  an  inquiry  as  they  propose. 
After  stating  the  declaration  of  the  allied  powers  against  the 
slave-trade  at  Vienna,  in  1814;  that  its  abolition  was  recog- 
nized by  France,  in  the  year  following,  as  having  been  agreed 
to;  and  that  yet  no  law  for  its  repression  was  enacted  till  1818; 
they  observe,  that  either  the  reluctant  concurrence  of  the 
French  government  in  this  measure,  or  the  inefficacy  of  the 
law  itself,  has  ended  by  a  contraband  continuance  of  the 
trade,  of  which  the  emporium  is  Nantz.  They  express  their 
surprise  and  sorrow  at  seeing,  in  the  new  project  of  the  law 
against  piracy  and  barratry,  where  the  most  severe  punish- 
ments are  pronounced  against  all  injury  to  maritime  property^ 
that  there  is  no  mention  made  of  a  crime  which  consists  in 
robbing  whole  tribes  of  their  liberty  through  avarice,  and  in 
exposing  to  the  most  frightful  death,  from  the  tortures  of  a 
crowded  slave-ship,  beings,  whom  by  the  Christian  religion 
we  are  enjoined  to  regard  as  brothers.  The  petition  prays 
that  the  chamber  will  collect  whatever  evidence  can  be  found 
of  the  fact  of  the  slave-trade  being  carried  on  by  French 
subjects,  and  in  French  ships;  as  it  is  plain,  that,  in  general 
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blessings  of  civiliced  life, — not  to  go,  guided  by  the  spirit  of 
Jesus  Christ,  that  spirit  of  mercy  and  of  peace,  and  carry  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Africk,  the  good  tidings  of  salvation, — but 
to  bear  thither  terror  and  desolation,  to  foment  war  and  car- 
nage, to  pollute  its  shores  with  the  most  flagitious  crimes,  and 
to  condemn  thousands  of  innocent  victims  to  the  horrors  of 
the  middle  passage,  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  the  miseries 
of  mankind.'^ 

It  is  gratifying  to  observe,  that  the  rising  Republics  of 
South  America  continue  to  identify  their  interests,  and  their 
own  emancipation  from  political  slavery,  with  the  restoration 
to  personal  freedom,  of  the  still  more  degraded  members  of 
the  human  family,  the  negro  slaves. 

By  a  decree  of  Mexico,  every  ship,  whether  national  or 
foreign,  arriving  in  their  ports  with  slaves,  is  confiscated;  a 
punishment  of  ten  years'  imprisonment  is  inflicted;  and  all  the 
slaves  on  board  are  ipso  facto  declared  free. 

By  the  14th  article  of  a  treaty  made  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  Provinces  of  Rio  de  la  Plata,  and  ratified  the 
19th  of  February  last,  it  is  declared,  that  his  Britannic  ma- 
jesty, anxiously  desiring  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade,  the 
United  Provinces  engage  to  co-operate  in  the  accomplishment 
of  so  beneficial  a  work,  and  to  prohibit,  in  the  most  efiectual 
manner,  and  by  the  most  solemn  laws,  all  per^ns  residing  in 
the  United  Provinces,  or  subject  to  their  jurisdiction  from 
taking  any  part  in  the  same. 

Our  legislation  at  home  has,  (with  the  exception  of  the  act, 
declaring  the  slave-trade  piracy,)  been  confiaed  to  the  single 
bill  already  mentioned  in  two  previous  reports,  for  consoli- 
dating the  abolition  laws:  this  has  at  length  passed  into  a  law. 
One  of  its  most  important  provisions  regards  the  termination 
of  the  inter^colonial  slave-trade.  By  one  of  its  articles,  tlie 
removal  of  slaves  from  island  to  island  is  permitted  until  1827, 
under  very  definite  and  limited  restrictions;  and,  in  1827, 
ceases  for  ever.  In  the  mean  time,  permission  is  only  to  be 
granted  upon  application  to  the  king  in  council,  and  on  proof, 
to  their  satisfaction,  that  such  removal  is  essential  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  slaves  in  qnestion.     All  orders  in  council  which 
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was  sent  out  after  them.  Indeed,  it  seemed  to  be  thought 
scarcely  worth  while  to  make  a  secret,  or  to  affect  reserve, 
either  as  to  the  extent  of  the  French  slave-trade,  or  as  to  the 
indifference  with  which  it  was  regarded  by  French  officers. 
Within  the  short  space  of  two  months  the  boats  of  the  Maid- 
stone visited  nineteen  vessels,  all  carrying  on  the  trade;  yet 
not  one  of  whom,  from  the  present  state  of  our  relations  with 
France,  or  from  the  inefficiency  of  our  treaties  with  other 
powers,  was  she  authorized  to  touch.  Ten  of  these  were 
under  French  colours,  furnished  with  French  papers,  and  be* 
longing  to  French  ports.  The  object  of  the  voyage  was 
openly  avowed  and  gloried  in  by  some  of  the  masters,  who, 
on  our  officers  going  on  board,  scrupled  not  to  explain,  how 
their  victims  were  to  be  classed,  the  particular  parts  of  the 
vessel  appropriated  to  each,  how  many  they  purposed  carry- 
ing away,  with  other  particulars  of  their  horrible  employ- 
mentr  All  who  choose  to  buy  a  set  of  papers,  and  a  piece  of 
white  bunting  in  a  French  colony,  may  under  the  flag  of 
France,  obtain  a  sanctuary  for  their  property  and  their 
crimes.  The  Maidstone  in  her  cruize  seldom  saw  a  vessel 
which  she  chaced  and  came  up  with,  but  the  first  gun  to 
heave  to  was  a  signal  for  the  hoisting  of  this  flag. 

But  the  French  slave-trade  is  not  confined  to  regular  voy- 
ages. It  is  said  that  every  coasting  vessel  belonging  to  the 
French  settlements  of  Goree  and  Senegal  is  accustomed  re* 
gularly  to  purchase  two  or  three  slaves  in  each  successive 
ship,  and  to  import  them  into  these  settlements;  that  any  of 
the  inhabitants  may,  up  to  the  present  day,  buy,  on  the  main 
land  or  elsewhere,  slaves  whom  he  has  only  to  take  before 
the  mayor  to  be  registered;  and  that  the  French  government 
itself  is  in  the  habit  of  making  purchases  from  the  inhabitants, 
and  training  the  persons  so  purchased  to  serve  in  their  garri- 
sons in  the  forts  at  Senegal  and  Goree. 

In  April,  1824,  the  Creole,  a  Brazilian  schooner,  was  sent 
into  Sierra  Leone  by  the  Bann,  Captain  Courtney.  The 
master  of  the  Creole  had  freighted  a  brigantine  under  Spa- 
nish colours  with  300  slaves,  marked  on  the  breast  with  the 
letter  P.  The  brigantine,  whilst  carrying  them  off  to  Bahia, 
had  taken  the  opportunity  which  slave-ships  can  so  often 
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practiije  with  impunity,  of  committing  an  incidental  act  of 
piracy  upon  an  English  schooner  in  her  way. 

The  Victor,  lieutpnant  Scott,  sent  into  Sierra  Leone  at  tlie 
end  of  May  a  slave-ship,  EI  Vincedor,  which  had  been  pira- 
tically captui-cd  by  El  Romano,  another  slave-ship  from  the 
Havanna.  A  French  lugger,  La  Henriette  Amiee,  whom 
the  pirate  had  captured  in  the  same  manner,  was  abandoned 
on  the  appearance  of  the  Victor,  and  run  on  shore  in  a  heavy 
surf,  where  she  immediately  went  to  pieces.  From  the  num- 
ber of  blacks  seen  on  her  decks,  there  was  no  doubt  that  she 
had  embarked  her  cargo,  all  of  whom  perished.  A  Brazilian 
brig  had  sailed  with  500  slaves  the  night  before. 

Within  a  few  leagues  of  Prince's  Island,  the  Victor  fell  in 
with  a  schooner  boat  called  Picaninny  Mena.  Though  only 
of  five  tons  burden,  she  had  taken  on  board  in  the  Gabooi^ 
besides  her  crew,  water,  provisions,  and  some  cargo,  twenty* 
three  slaves,  six  of  whom  had  already  died.  The  boat  was 
said  to  belong  to  the  governor  of  Prince's;  and  as  she  could 
not,  from  her  bad  condition,  be  navigated  to  Sierra  Leone^ 
she  was  left  under  his  excellency's  care,  with  a  statement  of 
the  case.  Lieutenant  Scott  observes,  that  the  negroes  were 
in  a  state  of  complete  starvation,  and  approaching  dissolution: 
one  died  the  day  the  boat  was  seized. 

In  August  and  September  last,  the  Diana  and  the  Two 
Brazilian  Friends  were  sent  into  Sierra  Leone  by  the  Victor, 
Captain  VVoolcombe;  in  September,  the  Aviso  was  sent  in 
by  the  Maidstone,  commodore  Bullen;  and  in  October,  the 
Bella  Eliza  by  the  Bann,  captain  Courtney.  These  four  ves- 
sels— the  first  a  Portuguese,  the  others  Brazilian — ^have  been 
subsequently  condemned  there  by  the  mixed  commission 
court.  The  Diana  had  143  slaves  on  board  when  detained,  of 
whom  she  afterwards  lost  23  on  her  passage  by  the  small  pox. 
She  had  cleared  out  for  Molemba,  and  had  on  board  a  fabri- 
cated log  purporting  to  be  her  journal  from  that  place;  but 
it  appeared,  by  the  declaration  of  her  master,  that  she  had 
taken  in  her  slaves  at  the  river  Benin.  '^Of  all  the  vessels  I 
was  on  board  of,"  says  Captain  Woolcombe,  '^this  was  in 
the  most  deplorable  condition:  the  stench,  from  the  accumu- 
lation of  dirt,  joined  to  that  of  so  many  human  beings  packed 
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together  in  a  small  space,  (the  men  all  ironed  iu  pairs,)  was 
intolerable.  To  add  to  the  scene  of  misery,  the  small-pox 
had  broken  out  among  them:  nine  died  before  we  took  pos- 
session, and  one  almost  immediately  after  our  first  boat  got 
along  side."  The  Two  Brazilian  Friends  had  257  slaves  on 
board:  she  was  one  of  thirteen  which  sailed  about  the  same 
time  from  Bahia  to  Badagry  on  the  same  errand.  She  had 
been  previously  boarded  at  different  times,  both  by  the 
Maidstone  and  Bann;  but  in  vain,  as  the  slaves,  though  then 
assembled  on  the  beach,  had  not  been  on  board.  Commodore 
Bullen,  who  visited  this  ship,  says,  ^^  Its  filthy  and  horrid 
state  beggars  all  description:  many  females  were  far  advanc- 
ed in  pregnancy,  and  several  had  infants  from  four  to  twelve 
months  of  age;  all  were  crowded  together  in  one  mass  of 
living  corruption,  and  yet  this  vessel  had  not  her  prescribed 
compliment  by  nearly  one  hundred." 

The  Aviso  had  465  slaves  on  board;  of  whom  34  died 
after  their  capture,  notwithstanding  every  attention.  Such 
was  the  filth  and  crowd  that  not  half  could  have  reached  the 
Brazils  alive.  Commodore  Bullen  put  the  crew  on  shore  in 
Prince's  Island.  These  wretches,  as  soon  as  they  found  that 
they  must  be  boarded,  had  stove  in  her  boilers,  as  a  last  malig- 
nant effort  to  add  to  the  misery  of  those  whom  a  few  minutes 
would  place  beyond  their  power.  Commodore  Bullen  found 
this  vessel  in  a  most  crowded  and  wretched  condition,  al- 
though she  had  on  board  120  less  than  directed  in  her  pass- 
port from  Don  Pedro,  the  emperor  of  the  Brazils.  At  the 
date  of  her  capture,  she  had  scarcely  twenty  days'  provisions 
for  the  slaves,  and  less  water.  How  they  intended  to  subsist 
them  till  their  arrival  at  Bahia,  (says  the  captain,}  ^^is  to  me 
a  problem,  unless  they  could  have  calculated  on  a  great  de- 
crease from  death." 

The  Bella  Eliza,  cleared  out  for  M olemba,  but  took  in  her 
cargo  at  a  place  known  only  to  slave-dealers  by  that  fraudu- 
lent designation :  but  which  is,  in  fact,  the  western  bank  of 
the  river  Lagos.  She  also  had  been  twice  boarded  by  the 
capturing  ship,  before,  by  embarking  her  victims,  she  had 
become  liable  to  be  detained.  According  to  the  tonnage,  as 
stated  in  her  passport,  she  was  privileged  to  take  36S  slaves: 
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she  had  taken  on  board  381,  being  Uiirlecn  more  even  than 
this  allowance,  of  whom  twenty-two  died  before  they  reached 
Sierra  Leone.  The  passage  lasting  seven  weeks,  the  suffer- 
ing from  want  of  water  and  provisions  was  so  great  that  in 
two  days  more  all  hands  must  have  perished.  Upon  an  accu- 
rate inspection  of  these  four  vessels,  to  ascertain  whether  they 
answered  the  description  in  their  papers,  a  remarkable  disco- 
very was  made  of  the  corrupt  and  cruel  connivance  of  the 
oHicial  authorities  of  the  Brazils.  The  tonnage  of  every  ves- 
sel is  entered  in  the  royal  passport,  and  permission  is  given 
to  carry  a  cargo  in  proportion  to  that  tonnage  at  the  rate  of 
five  slaves  for  every  two  tons.  On  admeasurement,  the  real 
tonnage  was  found,  in  every  one  of  these  instances,  to  be  so 
much  less  than  the  tonnage  stated  in  their  passport,  that  the 
Diana,  according  to  its  passport,  was  in  fact  authorized  to 
take  five  to  each  ton;  the  Two  Brazilian  Friends  four  to 
each  ton;  the  Aviso  above  five  to  each  ton;  and  the  Bella 
Elizu  at  the  rate  of  nearly  seven  to  every  two  tons.  The 
men^s  slave-room  in  the  first  was  only  two  feet  seven  inches 
high,  in  the  second  two  feet,  and  in  the  third  two  feet  three 
inches. 

Taking  into  calculation  the  size  of  the  womens'  room,  and 
the  number  shipped,  little  more  than  three  and  one-fourth 
square  feet  was  allowed  to  each  adult  Indeed,  had  they  at- 
tempted to  put  on  board  the  number  to  which,  according  to 
the  false  description  thus  sanctioned  by  the  Brazilian  autho- 
rities, they  would  have  been  entitled,  they  could  not  literally 
have  been  stowed;  although  they  are  stated  to  have  been 
packed  under  deck,  on  deck,  and  in  boats,  like  beasts.  Some 
of  these  vessels  had  on  board  fierce  dogs  of  the  blood-hound 
species,  natives  of  the  Brazils,  trained  to  sit  watching  over 
the  hatches  during  the  night,  lest  the  wretched  beings  below 
should  rise  either  for  resistance  or  for  air.  Not  but  that 
all  the  precautions  which  cunning  and  ferocity  can  suggest 
run  a  risk  of  being  defeated. 

In  January  of  the  present  year,  the  slaves,  (132  in  number,) 
on  board  Les  Deux  Soeurs,  a  French  cutter,  rose  on  the  crew 
after  leaving  the  Sherbo,  and  murdered  eight  of  them.  She 
was  afterwards  seized  near  Factory  Island,  and  tovyed  in  by 
an  English  vessel,  and  has  been  since  condemned. 
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Persons  who  make  a  trade  of  human  misery  are  not  likely 
to  trouble  themselves  much  abput  human  life.  They  throw 
the  bodies  overboard,  whether  alive  or  dead,  with  much  more 
apparent  indifference  than  they  would  the  sum  which  they 
have  given  for  them. 

One  Oiseau,  commander  of  a  French  slave-ship  called  Le 
Louis,  having  completed  his  cargo  on  the  old  Calabar,  thrust 
them  all  between  decks,  (a  height  of  only  three  feet,)  and 
closed  the  hatches  on  them  for  the  night  Fifty  were  found 
dead  in  the  morning.  As  a  matter  of  course,  he  only  imme- 
diately returned  on  shore  to  supply  their  place.  Captain 
Arnaud,  of  the  Louisa,  arrived  last  April,  (1824,)  at  Guada- 
loupe  with  200  negroes,  the  remainder  of  an  original  cargo 
of  265.  Having  by  mistake  purchased  more  than  he  could 
accommodate,  he  had  thrown  the  odd  65  into  the  sea. 

This  bmtal  hardness  of  heart  is  the  natural  and  necessary 
characteristic  of  the  system.  To  be  captain  of  a  slave-ship  is 
an  office  that  can  be  only  filled  by  one  who  has  nothing  human 
about  him  but  the  form.  Facts  too,  like  these  just  mentioned^ 
are  not  extraordinary  incidents,  selected  and  remembered  as 
such.  They  are  the  staple  of  this  trade;  and  as  they  are  found 
to  belong  to  almost  every  instance,  which,  by  being  detected^ 
affords  an  opportunity  of  being  examined,  it  is  mere  credulity 
and  blindness  not  to  transfer  the  picture  to  the  rest  There 
is  not  more  of  cruelty,  it  may  fairly  be  assumed,  in  the  one 
vessel  which  is  captured  than  in  the  one  hundred  which  escape. 
Some  of  those  have  made  eleven,  some  thirteen  successful 
voyages,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  similar  acts  of  atrocity 
may  have  accompanied  them  all — the  same  accumulation  of 
human  agony,  and  the  same  waste  of  human  life. 

The  French  and  the  Portuguese,  though  shamelessly  pre- 
eminent, have  not  a  monopoly  of  this  infamy,  and  of  these 
wholesale  murders.  Forty -four  vessels  sailed  from  the  single 
port  of  the  Havanna  for  the  coast  of  Africa;  and  seventeen 
arrived  there  from  thence,  during  the  last  year.  Up  to  Feb- 
ruary 14th  of  the  present  year,  two  more  had  sailed,  and  two 
cleared  out  thither,  and  seven  had  arrived  thence.  Captain 
Forbes  was  informed  that  seven  sailed  in  one  day  whilst  he 
was  there;  and  the  Columbian  privateers  had  then  lately  cap- 
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lured  three  with  slaves  actually  on  board.  Our  consul  at  Ca- 
diz has  communicated  notice  of  two  Spanish  vessels  bein)|; 
fitted  out  ill  that  port  last  July,  and  his  belief  that  four  more 
were  about  to  lie  taken  up  for  this  inhuman  traffic.  ^'  Facts 
so  notorious  to  otiicrs,"  he  adds,  ^^  cannot  be  unknown  to  the 
Spanish  authorities  here,  who  have  in  my  opinion  facilitated 
the  ol)ject  of  the  owners  of  these  vessels  by  granting  thcni 
licences  to  carry  guns."  The  owner  of  one  of  them,  of  the 
name  of  Tinto^  said  they  were  well  paid,  if  one  out  of  four 
cscai)ed  capture. 

In  January  of  the  present  year,  a  schooner  called  '^  the 
Flower  of  the  Sea,"  under  Dutch  colours,  was  captured  by  a 
Columbian  cruizer,and  the  Grecian,  Lieutenant  Cawley.  She 
was  well  provided  with  every  thing  requisite  for  carr^'-ing  on 
the  slave-trade.  The  captain  when  examined,  (January  4th, 
1822,)  accounts  for  his  having  thrown  his  papers  overboard, 
by  stating  them  to  have  been  Spanish,  and  furnished  him  by 
the  governor  of  Cuba,  and  that  the  schooner  was  actually 
Spanisli  pro|)erty,  and  belonged  to  a  M.  Dutocq,  of  Cuba: 
whereas,  on  the  day  before,  lie  had  stated  her  to  be  the  pro- 
perty of  a  Mr.  John  Martin,  of  St.  Eustatius.  This  Mr.  John 
Martin  a])pears  to  be  a  Mr.  Nathaniel  Mussenden,  a  member 
of  the  council  of  police  of  St.  Eustatius;  and  this  Mr.  Mus- 
senden had  obtained  from  the  Dutch  governor  of  that  place  a 
pass})ort  and  Dutch  Hag  only  on  the  11th  of  December  pre- 
ceding; and  though  described  therein  as  ^^  the  much  respect- 
ed," yet  it  seems  he  was  so  far  a  suspected  pei'son  that  he  had 
been  obliged  to  enter  into  a  bond  of  IGOO  dollars  with  the 
governor,  that  the  vessel  should  never  at  any  time  be  found 
employed  under  the  flag  of  the  Netherlands  in  the  traffic  of 
slaves.  But  the  honourable  precaution  thus  taken  by  the  go- 
vernor of  St.  Eustatius  was  casilv  evaded.  The  above  named 
M.  Dutocq,  along  with  a  letter  of  credit  for  12,000  dollars  on 
the  house  of  Messrs.  Cabot,  of  St  Thomas,  and  a  letter  of  in- 
troduction ^^  for  their  excellent  advice  and  aid  in  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  captain's  views,"  gives  the  ]iartie8  an  ex- 
press indemnity  against  this  very  bond.  A  letter  from  this 
French  slave-agent  to  Messrs.  Bannafie  and  Lariviere,  of 
Gaudaloupe,  was  found  on  board.     This  specimen  of  West 
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Indian  correspondeoce  seems  a  sort  of  circular,  soliciting  for 
custom,  and  is  evidently  drawn  up  in  the  fashionable  lan- 
guage of  the  trade;  language  which  is  calculated  to  make  all 
except  those  consignees  of  human  beings,  shudder  when  they 
reflect  on  the  depth  of  moral  debasement  to  which  it  seems 
our  nature  may  be  reduced. 

This  letter  bears  date  the  middle  of  last  December.  It 
opens  the  secrets  of  the  prison  house.  It  shows  the  wretched 
state  of  damage  and  of  suffering  in  which  the  slaves  arrive, 
and  the  corrupt  subservience  of  the  authorities  of  Cuba  down 
to  that  time.  It  holds  up  to  view  devoted  commandants,  and 
public  sales  of  slaves;  the  continued  success  of  the  Nantz  mer- 
chants; the  scandalous  and  boasted  abuse  of  the  French  flag;  as 
well  as  the  language  and  the  feeling  of  the  French  and  Spanish 
portion  of  the  West  Indies.  The  following  is  an  extract  from 
it: — "Under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  Couronneau  of  Bordeaux,  our 
friend,  we  have  the  honour  of  tendering  to  you  our  services  at 
this  place.  You  know,  gentlemen,  that  the  ad  vantage  which  our 
market  offers  for  the  disposal  of  Ebony  gives  it  a  great  pre- 
ference over  any  other  of  our  colonies;  and  it  strikes  us  that 
it  would  suit  you  to  send  to  it  a  few  shipments  of  that  sort. 
We  have  received  this  year  a  great  many  cargoes  of  that  ar- 
ticle, on  account  of  merchants  of  Nantz:  and  towards  the  end 
of  January,  we  expect  here,  other  ships  that  have  sailed  from 
the  last-mentioned  port.  All  our  sales  have  been  attended 
with  favourable  results.  The  last  cargo  sold  here,  was  that 
of  the  Harriett  of  Nantz :  328  logs  were  disposed  of  on  their 
landing,  (those  that  were  damaged  excepted,)  at  225  dollars 
each.  This  merchandise  was  of  a  very  ordinary  nature,  and 
had  suffered  much:  by  getting  rid  of  the  article  at  once  you 
may  make  a  much  better  thing  of  it"  After  some  particular 
instructions  it  proceeds :  *^  The  commandant,  who  is  devdted 
to  us,  would  deliver  a  letter  of  instructions  for  the  captain  : 
when  once  the  cargo  is  on  shore,  all  risk  is  at  an  end. — We 
have  this  day  to  communicate  to  you  a  circumstance  that  will 
no  doubt  afford  you  as  much  interest  as  it  does  to  us. 

"The  brig,  *Two  Nations,'  Captain  Pettier,  which  had 
lately  been  captured  by  an  English  cruizcr,  (at  the  moment 
when  she  appeared  before  Uragua  with  a  cargo  of  ebony,) 
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and  carried  to  Kingston,  has  been  released;  the  admiral  hav- 
ing declared  that  no  one  had  the  right  of  capturing  the  French 
flag:  in  consequence  of  this,  the  brig  returned  to  Uragua, 
where  she  landed  456  logs.  Had  the  wood  been  good,  it 
would  have  had  a  fine  sale;  but  owing  to  the  bad  state  of  the 
bulk  of  the  cargo,  which  had  suffered  much,  it  is  of  the  smal- 
lest kind.  The  liberation  of  this  vessel  offers  to  us  the  assur- 
ance that  our  flag  will  henceforth  be  respected.  The  three 
vessels  that  were  cruizing  upon  our  coast  were  immediately 
recalled  to  Jamaica.  As  to  the  Dutch,  there  is  only  one  Eng- 
lish vessel  of  war  in  our  latitude  commissioned  to  capture 
them ;  the  others  are  altogether  interdicted  that  right  We 
consider,  therefore,  that  there  is  no  longer  any  risk  upon  our 
coast;  and  that  vessels  may  present  themselves  with  all  safety 
before  Uragua,  where  we  constantly  keep  a  pilot  The  sales 
meet  with  no  opposition,  and  are  carried  on  in  some  measure 
publicly.*' 

King  Radama  had  suppressed  the  slave-trade  through  the 
whole  extent  of  Madagascar,  which  is  subject  to  his  dominion. 
To  that  part  of  the  island  which  docs  not  acknowledge  his 
authority,  he  sent  an  army  last  summer  to  compel  their  sub- 
mission. The  result  is  not  yet  known.  The  French  claim 
sovereignty  at  a  place  called  Fort  Dauphin  in  that  quarter, 
where  they  maintain  an  agent  From  an  entrepot  in  its 
neiglibourhood,  they  are  carrying  on  an  active  slave-trade 
with  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa;  and  they  have  two  vessels 
constantly  employed  in  bringing  over  slaves,  whom  they  af- 
terwards put  on  board  smaller  craft  for  the  supply  of  Bour- 
bon. 

Commodore  Moorsom  was  sent  last  summer  to  remon- 
strate with  the  governor  of  Mozambique,  on  the  French 
slave-trade  being  permitted  in  that  Portuguese  territory. 
The  governor  admitted  the  fact  and  its  illegality,  but  pleaded 
that  he  had  no  means  of  stopping  it  Commodore  Moorsom, 
on  the  contrary,  believes  that  he  connives  at  it,  and  that  he 
had  even  received  4000  dollars,  on  account  of  slaves  shipped 
by  French  traders,  during  1823.  The  duty  on  slaves  from 
Mozambique,  in  1823,  amounted  to  66,000  dollars,  and  was 
raised  on  the  sale  of  16,500  slaves. 
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The  French  obtain  their  slaves  in  great  measure  from  the 
native  chiefs  on  the  coast  between  Cape  Delgado  and  Quiloa, 
who  are  subject  neither  to  Portugal  nor  to  the  Imaum  of 
JVluscat,  and  also  from  Quiloa.     Captain  Owen  in  confirma- 
tion of  this  statement,  observes  that  the  slave-trade  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  Africa  had  received  a  new  impulse  for  the 
supply  of  Brazil.  This  diabolical  commerce  seemed  the  only 
one  capable  of  inspiring  the  miserable  remains  of  the  Portu- 
guese population  with  energy.  Ue  found  seven  vessels  in  the 
port,  preparing  their  cargoes  for  Rio  Janeiro;  one  of  600  tons, 
for  1200  slaves.   The  annual  number  exported  from  Mozam- 
bique, he  computes  at  15,000,  being  1500  less  than  that  on 
which  duty  was  paid  in  1823.     The  number  exported  from 
Quilliman  in  1823,  he  estimates  at  10,000  more.    A  slave  in 
the  first  instance,  he  observes,  does  not  cost  more  than  two 
or  three  Spanish  dollars  to  the  Portuguese  dealer,  who  ob- 
tains for  him  twenty  or  thirty  dollars  from  the  captain  of  the 
vessel,  and  who  again  selk  them  at  Rio  Janeiro,  for  150  or 
200  dollars.  Some  vessels  are  so  fortunate,  he  says,  as  to  save 
alive  half  their  cargoes;  but  it  is  considered,  on  the  whole, 
an  excellent  voyage  where  they  save  one-third.  The  country 
round  Quilliman  formerly  supplied  Mozambique  with  food, 
and  is  capable  of  producing  it  to  any  extent;  but  since  the 
slave-trade  has  been  carried  on  there,  it  not  only  has  no  sur- 
plus produce  to  export,  but  is  become  itself  dependent  upon 
foreign  supply  for  its  subsistence.     The  neighbouring  tribes 
are  kept  in  a  constant  ferment  by  the  slave-trade.     Captain 
Owen  states  expressly,  that  the  commandant  of  the  Portu- 
guese factory  had  himself  provoked  wars  between  the  differ- 
ent tribes,  that  he  might  get  slaves  cheap,  and  that  for  each 
of  them,  he  actually  paid  in  goods  no  more  than  about  half  a 
dollar.     He  felt  himself  obliged  to  remonstrate  with  the  go- 
vernment of  Mozambique  on  the  continued  infractions  of  the 
existing  treaties  between  our  nations,  which  it  was  his  mis- 
fortune to  witness ;  and  he  has  informed  our  government, 
that  ^'  all  the  Portuguese  authorities,  every  where  on  the  coast, 
still  either  enter  into,  or  take  part  in  this  infamous  trade, 
with  such  adventurers  as  present  themselves  in  its  pursuit,  or 
by  their  fionuivance  and  imbecility  afford  such  facilities  to 
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The  civilization  of  Africa  can  never  proceed  until  the 
slave-trade  is  put  down  beyond  a  hope  or  possibility  of  re- 
turn. To  suspend  it,  to  alternate  between  a  year  of  repose 
and  a  year  of  plunder,  to  give  the  bud  just  time  to  germi- 
nate, and  then  to  tread  it  under  foot,  is  little  better  than  a  ma- 
chinery for  adding  to  the  growth  and  the  number  of  the  vic- 
tims, and  for  rendering,  by  the  contrast,  their  sufferings  more 
intense. 

The  appearance  of  a  slave-ship  demoralizes  the  whole 
neighbourhood:  it  offers  a  premium  on  their  evil  passions, 
which  the  slave-trading  chiefs  cannot  be  expected  to  resist, 
till  a  long  experience  of  tlie  benefits  of  a  contrary  system  has 
weaned  them  from  their  former  habits. 

The  trade  from  the  Sherbro  to  Mesurado,  which  had 
of  late  been  comparatively  free,  is  now  as  bad  as  in  former 
times.  The  wars  there,  for  the  supply  of  the  Gal]ina5,  have 
again  laid  waste  that  fertile  country,  which  had  begun  to 
thrive  after  the  cessation  of  the  British  slave-ti^e.  The  hos- 
tilities in  which  these  slave-haunts  are  now  themselves  in- 
volved, are  owing  to  the  two  causes,  avarice  and  vengeance, 
both  equally  arising  out  of  the  slave-trade.  The  nations  at 
their  back,  jealous  of  the  monopoly  which  was  obtained  by 
their  position,  have  borne  down  on  them  to  seize,  by  force,  a 
partnershsp  in  its  spoils;  whilst  other  natives  from  the  inte- 
rior, have  been  combined  and  brought  down  to  the  coast  by 
the  villainy  of  the  chiefs  of  the  slave-factories  on  the  rivei^ 
At  times,  when  there  was  a  scarcity  of  slaves,  they  have 
completed  their  cargo,  by  seizing  and  shipping  off  whole  ca- 
ravans of  free  men,  who  were  bringing  their  produce  for  bar- 
ter. It  seems  that  these  chiefs,  speculating  on  the  interests 
of  their  own  slave-market,  invited  the  Kissoos  in  the  first  in- 
stance to  commence  this  war  on  the  BuUoms,  and  that,  by  a 
just  retribution,  the  Kissoo  head-men  now  threaten  to  pay  off 
their  wrongs,  by  burning  every  village  which  these  mansel- 
lers  possess. 

The  merchants  of  the  Isles  de  Loss,  taking  advantage  of  a 
diminution  of  the  slave-trade,  endeavoured  to  replace  it  by 
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lawful  commerce,  and,  during  the  three  first  montlis  of  last 
year,  exported  from  the  river  Nunez,  12,000  hides,  besides 
wax,  ivory,  rice,  and  gold:  but  a  few  months  later,  and  a 
Spanish  slave-vessel  arrived;  and  although  all   the   white 
traders,  except  a  Portuguese,  refused  to  have  any  thing  to 
do  with  it,  yet  the  natives  were  so  unsettled  by  the  tempta- 
tion of  those  articles,  which  any  trade  consistent  with  their 
improvement  must  have  more  slowly  and  laboriously  sup- 
plied, that  they  threatened  to  destroy  the  house  of  an  indivi* 
dual  who  requested  the  captain  to  move  the  vessel  from  his 
wharf.  But  Bissao  is  the  great  curse  of  northern  Africa:  and 
the  Portuguese,  not  content  with  the  distinction  of  being  the 
only  European  nation  which  authorizes,  by  law,  the  purchase 
of  human  beings,  have  lately  saved  themselves,  in  more  than 
one  instance,  the  expense  of  the  purchase  money.     After  at- 
tacking native  towns  in  the  night,  and  killing  all  who  resist, 
they  have  kidnapped  the  survivors  for  themselves.     Whilst 
two  respectable  merchants  of  the  Isle  de  Loss  were  in  the 
Rio  Nunez,  one  of  these  expeditions  entered,  burnt  a  town, 
and  carried  off  eighteen  inhabitants  to  Bissao.     As  long  as 
that  wretched  country  may  either  be  thus  bribed  to  relapse, 
or  be  forcibly  plunged  into  such  horrors,  little  can  be  at- 
tempted in  the  furtherance  of  the  objects  of  this  institution, 
in  comparison  with  those  results  which  arrangements  of  or- 
dinary justice  and  security  might  of  themselves  accomplish. 
Men  will  not  sow  a  field  to-day,  which  is  to-morrow  to  be 
the  place  of  battle.    The  present  king  of  tlie  Soolimas,  in  his 
conversations  with  Captain  Laing,  recurred  frequently  to  the 
strong  temptation  to  continue  the  trade  in  slaves,  whilst  white 
men  could  be  found  to  purchase  them:  because  money,  (he 
said,)  was  got  for  them  so  easily  and  certainly,  whilst  new 
modes  were  doubtful  until  tried,  and  might  take  much  trouble 
to  establish.     Here  is  a  great  and  immediate  cause  of  the  de- 
gradation of  Africa,  for  which  Europe  is  mainly  accountable, 
and  which  Europe  can  remove.     It  ill  becomes  those  who 
were  fearless  and  indefatigable  whilst  they  were  guilty  and 
unjust,  to  show  themselves  faint-hearted  and  easily  dis- 
couraged, as  soon  as  they  have  commenced  their  work  of  re- 
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paration  and  of  mercy.  Wc  arc  not  entitled  to  weigh  in 
golden  scales  our  labour  and  its  results.  We  are  in  the  siUia- 
tion  of  |iersons  who  have  committed  the  grossest  of  all  inju- 
ries, and  when  called  upon  for  compensation  must  not  seek 
to  avoid  it,  by  collateral  inquiries  into  the  character  and  me- 
rits of  the  individuals  we  have  wronged.  But  taking  it  most 
strict Iv,  it  is  only  when  a  sufficient  j>eriod  shall  have  elapsed 
after  a  total  suppression  of  the  slave-trade,  for  its  last  effects 
to  have  died  away,  that  the  time  will  have  arrived,  when, 
with  the  least  decency  or  pretence  to  fairness,  any  one  can 
pn)nounce  a  judgjment  a^^ainst  the  capabilities  either  of  Africa, 
for  an  extended  commerce,  or  of  its  inhabitants  for  the  arts 
and  institutions  of  Europe.  That  the  slave-trade  is  directly 
answerable  for  that  alleged  inferiority  of  which  it  afterwards 
seeks  to  take  such  criminal  advantage,  is  proved  by  a  fact 
which  has  been  often  adverted  to,  and  in  which  Africa  is  an 
excerption  to  every  other  quarter  of  the  globe.  Civilization 
elsewhere,  naturally  growing  out  of  commerce,  has  been  first 
seen  on  the  shore,  and  by  the  river  side:  and  has  afterwards 
crept  on  by  degrees  into  the  more  inland  country.  But  Park 
found  the  interior  of  Africa  in  an  advanced  condition  com- 
pared with  the  coast;  and  Captain  Laing,  in  his  late  journey 
from  Sierra  Leone  to  Soolimana,  a  distance  less  than  that  be- 
tween York  and  London,  observed  the  same  successive  de- 
grees of  civiliziition,  approaching  almost  to  different  stages  of 
society,  as  he  receded  from  the  slave-trade  and  the  sea.  The 
Soolimas  were  more  intelligent  than  the  inhabitants  of  any 
country  through  which  he  had  passed,  to  reach  them;  and  the 
people  of  Sangara,  who  lay  in  a  line  more  backward  still, 
were  proved,  by  their  manufactures  and  their  arts,  to  be  pro- 
portionably  further  advanced.  Thus  has  this  horrible  com- 
merce reversed  a  law  in  the  history  of  the  human  race,  so 
that  the  improvement  of  a  nation  is  measured  by  the  diffi- 
culty of  its  communications.  A  lawful  commerce  and  a  pure 
religion  will  be  alone  sufficient  to  remove  this  anomaly  and 
reproach. 
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